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ADVEETISEMENT, 


IT  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  publish,  in  their  present  form, 
Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language,  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand  which  now  exists  for  the  work.  They  are 
complete  in  themselves,  but  when  Parts  III  and  IV — the  Exer- 
cises and  Dictionary — are  finished,  (which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be 
done  in  a  few  months,)  the  whole  will  form  a  perfect  apparatus 
for  the  student  of  Chinese  to  commence  with  in  this  country. 


PREFACE. 


_l  HE  intention  of  the  author  in  preparing  this  work  for  the  press  was  to 
make  a  text-book  for  students  of  the  Chinese  language  who  attend  his 
lectures  at  King's  College,  London,  and  to  assist  others  who  might  commence 
the  study  of  the  language  in  this  country,  as  well  as  to  aid  those  who  enter 
for  the  first  time  upon  this  study  in  China  itself. 

In  order  to  show  the  need  of  some  such  book,  it  will  be  necessary  fairly  to 
pass  in  review  the  various  works  which  are  within  reach  of,  or  which  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  for  the  student, — to  point  out  candidly  what  appear  to  be 
their  defects,  and  also  to  note  their  real  value  as  aids  to  the  study  of  Chinese. 

The  investigation  of  Chinese  in  this  country,  and  even  in  Europe  generally, 
is  but  of  recent  date.  The  vague  expressions  collected  from  the  works  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  subject,  though  correct  for  the  most  part  in  themselves,  needed 
a  Jesuit  to  explain  them  and  to  guard  the  wayward  fancy  from  misinterpret- 
ing them.  The  best  rules  and  the  deepest  truths  are  often  misunderstood 
because  there  is  no  teacher  at  hand  to  purge  the  idola  from  the  mind  and 
clear  it  of  its  earlier  prejudices.  The  colouring  of  every  thing  that  concerns 
the  Chinese  has  been  heightened  by  the  romantic  accounts  of  this  nation 
given  by  the  early  historians  of  the  East,  and  the  imagination  has  supplied 
much  that  was  not  found  in  the  reality. 

The  first  work  of  a  systematic  character  on  the  Chinese  language  was 
written  by  a  Dominican,  Pere  Varo,  and  printed  from  wooden  blocks  in 
Canton  in  1703  *. 

Theoph.  Sigefr.  Bayer  wrote  a  work  in  Latin,  which  was  published  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1730  t.  He  was  however  not  in  a  position  to  render  much 
service  to  the  subject  which  he  attempted  to  explain.  The  work  is  made  up 

*  The  title  ran  thus: — "  Arte  de  la  lengua  mandarina,  compuesto  por  el  M.  R°.  P*. 
Francisco  Varo,  de  la  sagrada  orden  de  N.  P.  S.  Domingo,  acrecentado  y  reducido  a 
mejor  forma,  por  N°.  H°.  Fr.  Pedro  de  la  Pinuela,  p.or  y  commissario  prov.  de  la  Mission 
serafica  de  China ;  Anadio  se  un  Confesionario  muy  util  y  provechoso  para  alivio  de  los 
nuevos  ministros.  Impreso  en  Canton,  ano  de  1703."  It  consisted  of  64  double  leaves, 
8°.,  printed  in  the  Chinese  manner.  The  work  is  very  rare,  but  a  copy  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Sloane  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum. 

t  Museum  Sinicum,  in  quo  Sinicae  linguae  et  litteraturae  ratio  explicatur.  Petropol. 
1730.  2  vols.  in  8°. 


!'  ! 

of  various  matter  collected  from  the  works  of  the  -  nidi  are  com- 

mented on  in  a  very  rmgue  and  unsatisfact  i  \  manner.  M.  Abel-Remusat 
<?  preface  to  his  Grammaire,  on  this  book  says :  "  The  greater 
part  Mtmniar  is  taken  up  with  details  on  tlu-  writing,  the  dictionaries, 

MHJ  the  poetry;  about  fifty  pages  present  nothing  but  the  most  ordinary 
notions  on  the  mechanism  of  the  language,  and  almost  without  any  examples. 
The  original  characters  are  printed  upon  copper  plates,  to  which  the  reader 
M  referred.  They  are  moreover  so  badly  executed,  that  only  those  experienced 
in  the  subject  can  recognise  t! 

The  next  writer  of  note  on  Chinese  was  Founnont  *,  who  was  quite  incom- 
petent for  the  task  which  he  undertook;  but  in  those  times  he  was  able  to 
palm  upon  his  countrymen  many  incorrect  and  absurd  views  of  his  own, 
while  the  little  good  and  true  information,  which  his  books  contain,  was 
the  production  of  other  minds.  The  student  may  spare  himself  the  trouble 
of  examining  them,  as  they  are  only  calculated  to  mislead  him.  Several 
other  works,  unworthy  of  consideration,  were  published  in  various  parts 
of  Kurope;  but  no  book  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  was  produced  which 
can  be  recommended  as  worth  perusal  before  the  learned  and  able  treatise 
of  Dr.  Marshman.  His  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  classical  lan- 
guages of  antiquity,  coupled  with  a  j  >rnct  ical  acquaintance  with  Chinese, 
through  his  private  studies  with  native  teachers,  enabled  him  to  arrive  at 
correct  views  on  the  genius  and  composition  of  the  Chinese  language.  The 
Claris  Sinieai  of  Dr.  Marshman  is  still  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal  by  the 
earnest  student,  although,  as  a  whole,  it  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of 
the  present  day. 

Dr.  Morrison's  Chinese  Grammar  issued  the  next  year  (1815)  from  the 
same  press  at  Serampore.  This  work  contains  some  valuable  matter,  but 
from  the  haste  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  prepared  for  publication, 
and  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  published  at  so  early  a  period  after 
Morrison's  entrance  upon  the  study,  the  student  must  not  expect  to 
derive  ranch  positively  practical  advantage  from  its  perusal. 

The  first  work  that  appeared  in  some  measure  to  correspond  to  the  wants 
of  the  student  was  the  very  clear  and  scientific  grammar  of  M.  AUel-RemusatJ, 
the  fin*  ProCessor  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  China  in  the  Royal 

•  MiAlatioaM  8inio»,  1737,  to  foL,  and  Linguw  Sinarum  Mandarinica  hieroglyphic® 


t  Tb*  OUrfa  Htniea  WM  published  at  Senunpore  in  India  in  1814.  Dr.  Maruhman  had 
had  th*  opportuitj  at  reading  with  •ereral  native  Chinese  scholars  while  in  India,  he 
araited  kimntt  of  lb*  aid  of  M.  RodrigUM,  a  Jemiit  from  Peking,  and  he  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  TbooM  Manning,  who  bad  abo  raided  in  China. 

2  tlaasai  d«  k  graaunair*  chinoue,  on  principal  gene'raux  .hi  Kou-wen  ou  style 
asftiqM,  «i  di  Kooaa  boa,  c'ert  k  dire,  d«  la  langue  commune  g^n^ralement  unt^e  dana 
I'Ewpit.  rfclaih.  Par  M.  Abtl-RearaaU,  de  1'Acaddmie  royale  den  iMcriptionB  et  Belles- 
UUna,  1*1  iifasnar  d«  LangM  «t  de  Literature  ohinoiM<  et  tartarec  au  College  royal  de 
Krmucr  Pari«,  i8jj,  in  H".  A  new  edition  WM  recently  printed  in  Paria,  edited  by 

...;,,..,. 
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College  of  France.  The  author  had  read  the  valuable  examples  given  in  the 
MS.  of  Premare's  Notitia  Lingucn  Sinicce,  and  had  carefully  consulted  the 
original  works  referred  to  by  that  writer.  M.  Remusat  analysed  these  exam- 
ples, and  produced  a  work  drawn  out  upon  scientific  principles,  which  keep  in 
view  the  genius  and  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  language. 

The  work  of  Premare,  mentioned  above,  remained  for  many  years  in 
manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  The  author  resided  in  China 
from  1698  until  his  death,  about  the  year  1735.  His  plan  was  to  teach 
by  examples,  and  instead  of  giving  rules,  he  gave  the  material  from  which 
rules  might  be  formed.  He  recommended  imitation  and  the  practice  of 
committing  passages  to  memory.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  although 
his  work  is  an  immense  storehouse,  it  leaves  the  learner  very  much  to 
himself  in  arriving  at  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  and  genius  of  the 
language.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  young  man,  who  takes  up 
such  a  work  as  this  of  Pre"mare's,  can  form  a  judgment  of  much  grammatical 
significance  from  the  examples  before  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  grammarian 
to  form  the  rules  and  to  prove  his  propositions  by  examples.  The  value 
therefore  of  the  work  of  Premare  is  limited  to  affording  a  number  of  examples 
from  which  the  advanced  student  may  acquire  a  good  deal  of  information  on 
the  style  of  the  novels,  and  of  a  few  other  books  from  which  they  were  drawn. 
The  versions  given  of  some  of  the  examples  are  incorrect,  but  as  a  general 
rule  they  are  sufficiently  true  to  the  original  to  be  of  service  in  acquiring  the 
idiom  of  the  language  *. 

In  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Morrison's  Grammar  was  printed  at  Serampore, 
the  first  portion  of  his  Dictionary  was  published  at  Macao,  having  been  printed 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  East  India  Company.  This  great  work  in  six 
quarto  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  not  published  until  1821,  contains  so 
much  that  is  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  student  of  Chinese  that  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  all  who  wish  to  collect  information  that  may 
be  depended  upon.  But  with  all  praise  of  Dr.  Morrison's  ability  and  indefa- 
tigable labour,  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  his  Dictionary  is  very  imperfect, 
and  often  fails  to  render  that  assistance  to  the  student  which  he  requires. 
The  enormous  labour,  almost  without  any  help,  which  it  involved,  renders  it  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  much  was  done  and  so  well;  and  it  behoves  the 
author  of  the  present  small  work  to  speak  with  diffidence  on  the  subject  of  its 
demerits.  Another  work  was  written  about  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Morrison, 
entitled :  Dialogues  and  detached  sentences  in  the  Chinese  language,  with  a  free 
and  verbal  translation  in  English.  This  was  a  great  help  at  the  time  it  was 
published ;  but  since  China  has  been  more  largely  opened  to  Europeans,  and 
the  facilities  for  learning  the  language  are  become  greater,  some  parts  of  this 
work  are  found  to  savour  of  the  Canton  provincial  phraseology.  It  is  however 

*  Notitia  Lingua  Sinicce,  auctore  P.  Premare,  Malaccas  cura  academise  Anglo-Sinensis. 
M.DCCC.XXXI.  It  was  printed  in  4°.,  at  the  expense  of  a  British  nobleman.  A  version 
of  the  Latin  was  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Bridgman,  and  was  printed  in  8°.  at  Canton  in 
1847.  Copies  of  this  work  are  now  very  scarce. 


!'  I: 
•  prore  T«y  US' '  •  '•>  obtain   it.  but   it   is  now  difficult 

A  useful  little  book  appeared  in  1823,  compiled  by  Sir  John  F.  Davis. 
Bar-  •  tnin  shoo. — Chinese  murni  maarinu,  n-if/t  « 

firm  and  verbal  translation,  affording  examples  of  the  grainnmticnl  structure 
oftke  bmyvayf  These  maxims  an  likely  to  be  useful  to  those  students  who 
will  commit  them  to  memory;  and,  as  tin-  literal  rendering  of  each  word  is 
given,  M  well  as  the  free  translation,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  beginners. 

The  next  writer  who  made  an  immense  addition  to  the  aids  for  learning 
Chinese  was  IV- re  .1.  A  s,  a  missionary  at  Macao.     His  Arte  C'/ti/m. 

which  was  published  in  1829,  is  the  most  complete  work  on  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage which  we  possess.  He  spent  great  labour  on  an  analysis  of  the  characters, 
the  result  of  which  was  what  he  called  an  " Alphabeto  China  f  but  from  its 
being  explained  in  the  I'ortniruoe  language,  comparatively  few  study  it. 
hinese  ought,  however,  to  possess  this  work,  on  account  of 
the  valuable  store  of  good  phrases  which  it  contains.  After  the  alphabet  he 
haa  ranged  a  collection  of  phrases  and  sentences,  both  in  the  colloquial  idiom 
(Inert  n-htcxf),  and  in  the  style  of  the  books  (kit^wQri),  graduated  in  difficulty  to 
suit  the  beginner  ;  then  follows  a  grammar,  in  which  he  occasionally  tortures 
the  Chinese  to  adapt  it  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  grammar  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. There  is  also  a  very  good  collection  of  sentences  in  the  form  of 
dialogue*.  The  allusions  made  to  facts  in  history,  the  great  names,  the 
epistolary  style,  extracts  from  prose  and  poetry,  and  the  principles  of  elegant 
composition  (t0$n-r/« '/<.'/>.  all  enter  into  this  fund  for  the  Chinese  student. 
Unfortunately  very  meagre  explanations  are  given ;  while  the  sounds  of  the 
characters,  except  in  the  alphabeto,  are  omitted,  and  the  translations  appear 
in  some  cases  to  be  not  the  most  happy.  For  study  with  a  native  instructor 
the  book  is  invaluable ;  but  without  sueh  assistance  it  must  fail  to  aid  the 
beginner  a!>o  prepared  several  other  great  works,  dictionaries 

.uese  and  Latin,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
Two  works  by  Mr.  Robert  Thorn.  H.  U.  Majesty's  Consul  at  Ningpo,  also 
deaerve  mention  here,  as  calculated  to  assist  the  student   in  his  initiatory 
atadtea;  sEsop't  Fables  in  Chinese,  with  interlinear  translation  in  the  Canton 
and  Mandarin  dialects ;  and  the  Chinese  Speaker,  or 

-  Mandarin  dial**  at  spoken  at  Peking.  The  author  however  had  not 
much  opportunity  of  hearing  the  1 'eking  dialeet  spoken,  and  being  under  the 
neceawty  of  following  the  work  from  whieh  he  translated,  whieli  was  a  book 
uaed  to  teach  the  Maud;.  ;  in  the  provinces  he  fell  into  some  errors 

of  pronunciation ;  and  what  is  to  be  r.-ntt.d  still  more,  he  entirely  dis- 
regarded the  "  tones,"  and  neglected  to  insert  any  mark  by  whieh  to  guide 
the  student  in  learning  tl 

The  works  of  Dr.  Medhurst  call  for  some  not  Ye  at  this  point.    We  can  only 
•peak  of  them  in  a  general  manner,  as  it  would  ,-,,c  a  space  to 

•*e  them  with  any  degree  of  minuteness.  The  most  useful  and  import- 
ant work  ,  language  is  !  r}\^ 
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]  )ictionary,  published  iu  Batavia  in  1843,  2  vo^s-  8°.  The  whole  was  litho- 
graphed, and  therefore  is  so  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Morrison's  Dictionary,  but  in 
other  respects  it  is  far  superior  and  more  complete  than  Dr.  Morrison's  first 
part,  to  which  it  corresponds  in  arrangement.  Dr.  Medhurst  next  edited 
"Notices  of  Chinese  Grammar"  by  Philosinensis  (Dr.  Gutzlaff).  This  work 
was  prepared  in  haste,  and  consequently  neither  the  author  nor  the  editor  did 
.  justice  to  his  abilities  and  acquirements.  Dr.  Medhurst  afterwards  published 
a  book  of  Dialogues,  which  are  good,  and  an  English-Chinese  Dictionary,  as 
well  as  a  Dictionary  of  Chinese  in  the  Hok-kien  dialect.  All  his  works  are 
useful.  He  was  a  Chinese  scholar  of  very  extensive  reading  and  indefatigable 
in  labour. 

M.  Gallery's  Dictionary,  entitled,  Systema  Phoneticutn  Scriptures  Sinicce, 
published  in  1842,  was  on  a  new  plan,  which  is  worthy  of  the  student's  atten- 
tion (cf.  Arts.  50  and  51  of  this  Grammar);  but  the  meanings  given  of  each 
character  are  few,  and  the  absence  of  words  which  are  formed  with  the  cha- 
racters diminishes  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  We  have  found  however  that 
the  meanings  are  very  correct,  and  we  should  recommend  the  student  to  pro- 
cure a  copy,  if  possible.  Mr.  Williams,  the  editor  of  the  Chinese  Repository, 
now  connected  with  the  United  States  Mission  to  China,  has  produced  several 
very  practical  works  for  the  beginner,  from  among  which  the  Vocabulary 
(English-Chinese)  in  the  Mandarin  dialect,  and  his  recently  published  Dic- 
tionary in  the  Canton  dialect,  may  be  recommended.  His  Easy  Lessons  in 
Chinese  are  universally  spoken  of  with  praise;  they  are  however  in  the 
Canton  dialect;  but  much  that  is  common  to  the  Mandarin  dialect  is  also 
to  be  found  in  the  book. 

The  sinologues  of  France  and  Germany  claim  some  notice  at  this  period. 
Professor  Julien  of  Paris,  whose  learning  in  Chinese  is  unquestioned,  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  language  having  been  proved  by  his  excellent  translation 
of  Mencius  in  1824,  stands  first  among  them.  But  unfortunately  he  has  not 
published  any  grammar  or  dictionary  of  the  language,  tasks  for  which  he 
must  be  eminently  qualified.  His  writings  consist  chiefly  of  translations  and 
critiques,  and  we  consider  his  views  of  such  weight  that  we  recommend  the 
student  of  Chinese  to  procure  any  of  his  works  which  he  can  meet  with, 
especially  his  critical  translation  of  the  works  of  Mencius  into  Latin.  Pro- 
fessor Bazin  also  deserves  well  of  all  students  of  Chinese  for  his  various 
papers  on  Chinese  literature,  and  for  his  Grammaire  Mandarine,  which  is  a 
good  work  on  the  subject,  and  may  be  read  with  profit,  notwithstanding  some 
blemishes,  owing  probably  to  the  author's  not  having  studied  the  language 
in  China. 

Among  the  Germans,  Dr.  Stephen  Endlicher  of  Vienna  has  written  a  very 
perspicuous  work  on  Chinese  Grammar,  as  far  as  the  language  of  the  books 
is  concerned. 

Dr.  Julius  Klaproth  was  engaged  upon  Chinese  many  years,  and  his  criti- 
cisms are  generally  marked  by  shrewd  discernment  and  accurate  distinction, 
but  he  did  not  write  either  a  grammar  or  a  dictionary,  although  he  added  a 
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Supplement  of  great  val  .  r.  which 

we  omitted  to  mention  above,  may  well  !•••  not!.-,  d  IK-IT.  It  was  publishul 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  in  huge  folio.  The  basis  of  it  was  the 
Manuscript  Dictionary  of  Pere  Ba/:l  dc  (Jlcmoiic.  The  t-.litor  added  very  little 
to  the  original  MS.  excepting  probably  tin-  lYcm-h  renderings,  which  are 
given  aa  well  aa  the  Lat  meanings  are  singularly  <••  rn  rt  :  they  had 

been  made  from  the  nat  ti»nary  of  A"-  The  deficiency 

however  among  the  words  wh'u-h  occur  as  compounds  uiulcr  each  diameter, 
and  the  unwieldy  sire  of  the  book,  render  it,  even  with  the  Supplement  of 
Kl*j  -i.  Mcdhurst,  and  Williams. 

In  1 857  a  Chinentdie  Sprachlehre  by  Dr.  Schott  was  published  in  Berlin. 
This  work  is  in  our  opinion  superior  to  all  others  in  its  simple  system  of 
grammatical  analysis  for  the  Chinese  language,  and  although  it  does  not 
; id  to  the  spoken  language — the  Mandarin  dialect — at  all,  what  is  said 
therein  respecting  the  book-style  or  learned  language  of  China,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  same,  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  Dr.  Schott's 
Sketch  of  the  Literature  of  China  is  another  great  acquisition  to  the  aids 
in  the  study  of  Chinese.  We  recommend  both  of  these  to  the  student's 


In  the  same  year  in  which  Dr.  Schott's  Grammar  appeared  in  Germany,  the 
•Joseph  Edkins,  B.  A.,  of  Shanghai,  published  a  Grammar  of  the  Mandarin 
Dialect.     He  had  previously  gi\cn  to  the  public  a  Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of 
Shanghai,  in  which  inm-h  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language  was  displayed  ; 
and  in  his  next  work  on  the  Mandarin  he  eclipsed  all  his  predecessors  in 
.-  not  the  mere  language  of  the  novels,  which  had  sufficed  for  Prernare, 
'aff.  and  others,  but  tin-  language  which  he  had  obtained  rivd  voce  from 
the  natives,  and  by  a  comparison  with  many  native  scholars.     We  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  every  thing  he  says  respecting  the  tones  or  with  his  mode 
of  spelling  Chinese  syllables  ut  we  an-  bound  to  give  un- 

qualified praise  to  a  work  which  shows  so  much  laborious  research,  and  which 
has  made  such  an  advance  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  Every  stu- 
dent should  possess  himself  of  a  copy  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  (,'hina. 

Another  work  which  it  behoves  us  to  mention  is  by  the  present  Chinese 
Secretary, Thomas  Francis  Wade,  Esq.,  C.  B.  It  is  entitled,  The  llsin-isnuj-ld. 
or  Book  of  Experiment*,  being  tf*  first  of  a  terie*  of  C< 

it  was  published  at  Hongkong  in  1859.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
dialect  of  Peking,  the  species  of  Mandarin  \\Uich  is  afl'.-etcd  by  the  court  and 
the  onVials  of  the  empire;  but  not  employed  throughout  the  pi-ounces  as 
Mandarin,  excepting  by  the  high  officials  who  come  direct  from  the  northern 
capital  This  work  of  Mr.  Wade's  is  very  limited  in  its  ,  the  362 

••oleneei  given  in  the  first  part  are  confined  to  the  single  subject  of  "  heaven" 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  skies.  The  second  part  contains  a  passage  from 
the  Paraphrase  of  the  Sacred  Edict;  and  the  third,  some  good  sentences 
explanatory  of  the  tones  of  the  Peking  dialect.  The  notes  which  the  work 
contains  are  calculated  to  prove  useful,  and  there  i  lion  about  its 
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being  a  bond-fide  work  on  Pekinese.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  greater  care 
was  not  bestowed  on  revision,  and  that  the  subject  of  the  first  part  was  not 
made  more  extensive  in  its  range,  so  as  to  have  answered  more  immediately 
to  the  wants  of  the  student-interpreters,  for  whose  benefit  the  work  was 
composed.  With  the  enormous  labour  which  has  devolved  upon  Mr.  Wade 
as  Chief  Interpreter  and  Secretary,  coupled  with  his  own  close  habits  of  study, 
we  may  well  wouder  that  he  found  time  to  bring  any  work  of  this  kind  to  a 
completion;  and  we  hail  the  "  Contributions"  as  being  likely  to  serve  a  very 
good  purpose,  and  as  the  earnest  of  much  more  as  soon  as  leisure  affords  the 
opportunity  for  its  preparation. 

The  last  work  which  we  must  notice  is  by  Dr.  James  Legge,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  This  bids  fair  to  supersede  all  its  predecessors  in  the 
field  of  Chinese  Classics.  The  work  is  entitled,  TJie  Chinese  Classics:  witli 
a  translation,  critical  and  exegetical  notes,  prolegomena,  and  copious  indexes  : 
roy.  8vo.  Hongkong,  1861.  The  whole  work  will  consist  of  seven  volumes, 
one  of  which  has  recently  appeai-ed ;  and  the  remaining  six  volumes  are 
expected  to  be  ready  for  publication  during  the  course  of  the  next  five  years. 
The  enonnous  labour  which  must  be  expended  upon  a  critical  translation  and 
explanation  of  the  classical  books  of  the  Chinese,  executed  in  the  style  which 
this  first  volume  indicates,  could  hardly  have  been  undertaken  by  a  scholar 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  task  than  Dr.  Legge.  The  Prolegomena  con- 
tains digested  information,  on  the  lives  and  opinions  of  Confucius  and  his  dis- 
ciples, never  before  presented  to  European  readei'S.  Dr.  Legge  has  drawn 
lai'gely  upon  native  sources,  and  the  facts  which  he  has  collected,  and  his  own 
remarks  upon  them,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  students 
of  Chinese  in  common  with  many  others.  The  native  text  is  in  bold  clear 
type,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  translation  and  critical  notes  on  each  page. 
The  indexes  will  be  found  most  valuable  to  the  student;  they  form  at  once  a 
concordance  and  dictionary  to  the  volume;  and  the  book  as  a  whole  will 
render  a  great  service  to  Chinese  scholars  generally.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
Dr.  Legge's  health  may  not  suffer  from  his  close  application  in  the  climate  of 
Hongkong. 

After  reading  this  list  of  the  principal  works  on  the  subject  of  Chinese,  the 
reader  may  ask  what  need  there  was  of  another.  Our  answer  to  this  is,  that 
no  one  of  these  books  meets  the  wants  of  the  beginner ;  they  do  undoubtedly 
en  'masse  give  almost  all  that  is  needed,  certainly  more  than  the  author  of  the 
present  work  could  on  his  sole  responsibility  lay  before  the  student,  but  each 
individually  cannot  answer  all  the  common  questions  which  suggest  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  the  student  on  entering  upon  the  study  of  Chinese.  Among 
the  questions  which  we  may  suppose  to  arise  are,  "As  the  Chinese  have  no 
letters,  how  shall  I  write  down  the  sounds  of  their  words?  How  do  they  re- 
present words  in  writing  ?  How  do  they  pronounce  ?  How  do  they  distinguish 
one  syllable  from  another  of  the  same  sound?  What  is  their  mode  of  writing? 
How  are  their  words  constructed?  Where  shall  I  obtain  copies  for  writing? 
—  text  to  read, — explanation  to  this  text?"  The  reply  might  be:  "You 

b  2 


Sehott  Of  Williams  fur  one  tiling  you 

most  buy  •  '  dkins  and  Wade  for  another,  you  must  send  to  China  for 

i  v  \\lii.-li  will  cost  you  from  four  to  ten  guineas  for 
nations,  ami  ti  rffl  lino!  yon  want  :i  native  teacher  or  a  European 

proficient  in  tin-  language  to  help  you." 

In  the  work  which  the  author  no\v  ventures  to  present  to   the  public,  he 

think*  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  above  (|iiestions  will  be  found,  as  well  as  all 

the  aids  which  a  beginner  needs  in  this  most  diflieult  study.     lie  has  availed 

•  .til  the  help  which  he  fel;  he  needed  from  the  above  authors,  and  he 

•  d-es  the  great  assistance  which  the  works  of  Drs.  Morrison 

Williams  have  afforded  him  for  lexicography,  and  the  works  of  Premarc, 

C  ,:i,\,-.  (i ,u/:. in".  Sehott.   Kdkins.  and  Wade,  for  grammar  and   examples 

to  grammatical  rule*. 

i  translations  of  some  of  the  passages  in  the  Chrestomathy  he  is  under 
obligation  for  help  derived  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Medhurst,  Sir  John  Davis, 
Bart..  1  •'.  i  Goncalves,  and  Professor  Bazin. 

Having  noticed  the  various  works  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  grammar  and 

.ind  having  pointed  out  the  need  which  exists  for  a  book  adapted 

.i1  wauta  of  the  beginner,  it  remains  for  the  author  of  the  present  work  to 

exp;  '.ni  of  it.  and  to  show  wherein  it  is  likely  to  fulfil  the  purpose 

it  was  prepared.     In  a  work  which  professes  to  initiate  the  student 

in   the   rudiments  of  a  language,  three   things   are   generally  looked   for; 

jiccount  of  the  letters  employed  to  represent  its  sounds,  with  the 

character  and  quality  of  those  sounds;    2.  An  explanation  of  its  forms  of 

words,  and,  if  possible,  a  complete  classification  of  these  words  as  parts  of 

I  exposition  of  its  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  showing 

how  words  and  clauses  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  either  on  account  of 

'  the  peculiar  inflexions  of  the  words  themselves. 

These  con-  -  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of  three  divisions  in 

the  grammar  of  the  ( 'hinese  tongue.  And  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  this  arrange- 
ment, we  have  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  mode  of  representing 
it*  sounds  and  syllables.  |!ut  as  the  Chinese  language  possesses  no  alphabet. 
we  are  coin  pel  led  to  employ  that  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  viz.  the 
Roman.  And  then  we  have  to  consider  what  value  each  Koman  letter  shall 
possess  in  a  system  for  spelling  Chinese  words.  Shall  the  uncertain  value  of 
English  letters  be  taken?  or  shall  we  assume  for  each  letter,  which  we  employ, 
a  value  which  shall  n  main  constant  and  uniform,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the 
languages  on  the  continent  of  Kun-pe  >.  We  have  preferred  the  latter  course, 
and  have  f«illo\\.d  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  William  .b-in  s.  I  >r.  Lepsiir..  and 
Watty  Ot!  •  di»its.  As  we  have  to  invent  an  alphabet  to  represent 

:<*c  sounds,  we  deem  it  beet  of  tlie  I'.n-lish 

node  of  Spelling,  and  we  have  chosen  the  regular  orthography  of  the  (ierman 
and  the  Italian  in  pnf.nn<-e.  It  ,,•,!  that  the  s\.-tnn  of  ortho- 

Kra|»by  «„  -gent*  seai  delation  from  that  now  acknowledged 

-ounds    <,f    strange    tor 
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being  most  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  speech.  A  glance  at 
the  tables  given  on  pages  3  and  5  will  suffice  to  show  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  Chinese  syllables,  as  regards  their  formation,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
mere  syllable  may  be  read.  The  value  of  each  letter  has  been  explained  very 
fully  by  examples  in  English,  French,  and  German,  so  that  no  mistake  need 
arise  on  that  score. 

A  more  difficult  subject,  however,  presented  itself  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
Chinese  "  tones.""  The  explanation  which  the  author  has  given  of  them  will, 
he  thinks,  assist  the  student.  They  were  the  subject  of  his  careful  study 
while  in  China,  and  he  has  more  than  once  proved  his  views  respecting  them 
to  be  correct.  That  there  are  slight  variations  in  these  Chinese  tones  there 
is  no  denying.  But  the  mode  of  illustrating  them  by  the  accentuation  or 
emphasis  given  to  English  words  under  certain  circumstances  will  enable  the 
foreign  student  to  acquire  the  first  elementary  power  to  enunciate  them ;  and 
with  such  an  attainment,  although  rude  and  in  a  measure  unpolished,  he  will 
have  made  progress  in  the  right  direction.  His  object  should  be  to  pro- 
nounce the  tones  with  the  full  force  and  modulation  at  first,  and  to  rely  on 
future  practice  with  the  natives  for  making  the  unevenness  and  crudeness  of 
hia  pronunciation  to  disappear.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  majority 
of  those  who  study  to  speak  foreign  languages  never  speak  them  exactly  as 
the  natives  do;  that  refinement  in  the  pronunciation  which  a  native  would 
admire  is  rarely  attained  by  a  foreigner,  and  even  when  it  is  mastered,  it  is 
only  after  a  considerable  degree  of  practice. 

In  the  next  place,  the  formation  of  words,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
"  Word-building,"  claims  our  attention.  If  there  exists  in  Chinese  any  pro- 
cess for  the  formation  of  words,  by  which  a  classification  of  them  may  take 
place,  it  must  be  for  the  interest  of  the  student  to  know  what  it  is.  And  this 
process,  which  does  exist,  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  and  we  leave  it  to 
the  student  himself  to  develope  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  on 
the  formation  of  nouns  and  verbs.  This  part  of  Chinese  grammar  is  vast  in 
extent,  and  many  years  of  discriminating  study  will  be  required  to  exhaust  it. 
We  are  now  but  upon  the  threshold  of  the  subject.  Some  earnest  workers  in 
this  mine  of  the  East  will  enter  into  it  very  much  further,  and  will,  we  hope, 
complete  the  work. 

And  thirdly,  the  sentence  in  Chinese  has  been  analysed  with  a  view  to  a 
comparison  of  its  parts,  and  to  show  the  effect  which  certain  forms  of  the  sen- 
tence have  upon  the  meaning  and  grammatical  value  of  the  words  in  it. 

But  without  native  text  the  student  would  find  the  abstract  rules  of  gram- 
mar excessively  dry  and  uninteresting.  This  want  has  been  supplied,  in  some 
measure,  by  about  forty  pages  of  extracts  from  Chinese  authors,  explained  at 
length,  with  translations  and  notes.  To  these  we  have  added  a  third  part, 
consisting  of  exercises,  by  which  the  student  may  acquire  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  Chinese  prose  composition,  and  an  ability  to  speak  the  language 
with  correctness.  The  fourth  part  of  the  Handbook  consists  of  a  dictionary 
of  all  the  characters  in  general  use,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  portion  may  prove 
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very  useful  to  the  beginner,  ami  that  the  whole  may  answer  the  purpose  for 
h  it  was  intend 

the  great  difficulties  which  beset  a  beginner  in  a  language  like  the 
Chinese  is  the  enormous  number  of  words  and  phrases  which  present  them- 
selves, without  _:  able  to  distinguish  those  best  suited  for  the  early 
stage*  of  his  course  from  tl  :  union  expressions  which  are  used  in 
book*  only.  And  no  simple  tales  and  stories  exist  in  Chinese,  as  in  European 
languages,  to  supply  him  with  a  stock  of  useful  words.  The  examples  taken 

\pressions  employed  in  common  parlance:  and 

unless  the  student  is  in  a  position  to  avail  himself  of  native  help  and  proper 
advice,  he  may  labour  for  a  long  time  without  much  profit.  The  object, 
therefore,  in  this  work  has  been  to  bring  together  chiefly  such  expressions  as 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  every  day  life.  Some  terms  which  will  be  met 
with  in  t'  .ry  will  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  significations  given, 

as  belotjL-  higher  classes  of  literature.     It  would  be  useless  and 

absurd  in  a  writer  of  an  English  grammar  for  foreigners  to  collect  words  from 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  or  even  from  Shakespeare,  in  order  to  teach  them  the 
"RngiiA  language  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  avoid  such  a  mistake  with 
respect  to  Chinese,  we  have  selected  the  most  common  words,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  clear  the  path  of  the  beginner,  and  to  give  a  more  simple 
exposition  of  the  Chinese  language  than  has  hitherto  appeared. 

In  the  absence  of  a  teacher,  a  few  hints  on  the  use  of  this  work  and  on  the 
method  of  study  which  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt  will  perhaps  be  acceptable 
to  the  beginner.  His  first  object  should  be  to  master  the  system  of  orthography 
which  is  given  in  this  work,  and  exercise  himself  in  it,  by  reading  aloud  the 
list  of  syllables  on  page  5,  or  a  page  of  the  native  text  in  Roman  letter. 
Then  the  us  relating  to  intonation  should  be  thoroughly  understood 

and  applied  practically  by  reading  again  a  page  of  the  Chrestomathy.  He 
should  then  commit  to  memory  the  words  given  to  exemplify  the  tones 
(pp.  9 — n,  without  the  characters) ;  and  commence  learning  to  read  and 
writ*  the  elemental;  rs  (pp.  i  o. — 28).  And  in  learning  Chinese  cha- 

racter*, the  student  should  on  no  account  attempt  too  many  at  once.  The 
first  fifty  radicals  may  be  speedily  acquired,  but  afterwards  he  will  find  that 
ton  characters  a  day,  thoroughly  learnt,  will  test  his  powers;  and  at  this  rate, 
if  it  can  he  sustained,  he  will  know  three  thousand  characters  at  the  end  of  a 
year;  and  if  these  include  two  thousand  of  those  in  common  use,  he  will  have 
made  moat  satisfactory  progress.  I  n  i  of  characters  the  Grammar 

will  supply  him  first,  and  then  the  Chrestomathy.  It  is,  moreover,  desirable 
that  couples  and  triples  of  characters,  which  form  phrases,  should  be  sou-lit 
for  and  committed  to  memory,  to  as  to  store  the  mind  with  good  expressions, 
either  tor  positive  use,  or  that  they  may  be  readily  recognised  when  uttered 
by  native  Chinese.  But  while  pursuing  •  plodding  study  by  memory, 

he  must  not  neglect  to  read  passages  ii  -t..m:,t!.y  (Part  II),  and  make 

sentences  upon  the  mod.  1  ..f  tln.se  -m  n  i,,  tin-  Exercises  (Part  III).  And 
in  the  Cbrestomsthy  some  passages  will  be  found  b.-ttn-  adapted  than  others 
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for  this  purpose:  we  should  recommend  him  to  begin  by  learning  to  read 
the  syllables  which  stand  for  the  characters  in  pages  8  — 12  of  the  native 
text  (Hau-Jciii  chuen);  and  pages  27 — 30  (Mandarin  Phrases).  The  sylla- 
bles will  be  found  in  the  Chrestomathy.  The  Mandarin  Phrases  should  be 
committed  to  memory  as  soon  as  they  are  understood,  and  daily  practice  in 
copying  the  characters  with  the  Chinese  pencil  should  be  persevered  in. 

Four  hours  a  day  ought  to  be  the  minimum  of  time  given  to  the  study 
during  the  first  year ;  but  this  is  only  general  advice,  the  time  allotted  to 
the  subject  and  the  method  of  study  must  depend  on  the  ability  and  power  of 
application  in  each  individual ; — 

Sumite  tndteriam  vestris,  qui  discitis,  cequam 

Viribus,  et  versate  d^^^,  quidferre  recusent, 

Quid  valeant  humeri. 

Some  apology  is  necessary  for  the  occasional  defectiveness  of  the  Chinese 
type  used  in  this  work ;  although  as  a  whole,  and  when  the  characters  are  in 
a  perfect  state,  they  are  in  very  good  proportion,  and  in  some  cases  beautiful, 
a  few  are  deficient  in  regularity  of  form.  But  thirty-four  pages  of  the  Chres- 
tomathy, which  were  printed  in  Hongkong  with  the  new  type,  will  supply  to 
the  diligent  student  any  deficiency  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  Grammar. 

In  conclusion,  the  author,  in  common  with  all  the  friends  of  Anglo-Chinese 
literature,  has  to  thank  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  for  their 
libei'ality  in  undertaking  so  expensive  a  work  upon  the  ground  of  its  utility 
alone ;  and  the  author  has  only  to  regret  the  errors  which  may  have  crept  in 
to  mar  the  work,  and  render  it  a  less  worthy  object  of  such  distinguished 
patronage.  Unlike  many  works  of  this  kind,  it  has  had  but  one  fostering 
hand;  and  the  author  has  none  to  thank  for  friendly  counsel  or  assistance. 
It  will  therefore,  he  trusts,  be  accepted  with  a  generous  criticism  as  the  first 
work  on  the  subject  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  as  having  been  pre- 
pared under  very  many  disadvantages. 


J.  SUMMERS. 
'S  GuLLEOE,  LONDON,  Jan.  18G3. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


-LHE  language  which  we  call  Chinese  is  to  the  languages  of  eastern  Asia 
what  Sanskrit  is  to  the  Indian  and  to  the  Indo-Germanic  stock  of  languages, 
or  what  Arabic  is  to  some  of  the  other  eastern  tongues;  that  is  to  say, 
Chinese  is  the  parent,  in  some  sense  or  degree,  of  Japanese,  Corean,  Cochin- 
Chinese,  and  Annamese,  as  well  as  of  all  the  numerous  dialects  of  China 
Proper.  It  is  a  sort  of  universal  medium  of  communication  throughout  the  vast 
territories  of  the  emperor  of  China,  which  include  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet, 
and  other  countries,  which  are  together  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  use  of  Chinese  in  some  of  these  countries  is  indeed  confined  to  official  com- 
munications, but  by  about  300,000,000  of  the  Chinese  race  it  is  spoken,  and 
among  these  it  forms  the  only  colloquial  medium  of  intercourse.  In  Japan, 
Annani,  and  some  other  regions,  the  written  characters  of  China,  and  fre- 
quently the  original  words,  have  been  so  much  changed  by  the  literati,  that 
they  cannot  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  native  characters  and  words  *. 
In  Japan,  for  example,  the  Chinese  word  t'ien,  'heaven,'  is  changed  to  ten;  the 
nasal  ng,  at  the  end  of  some  Chinese  words,  being  always  omitted,  the  syllable 
Jiang  would  become  liau  or  lau.  Sometimes  the  Chinese  character  will  repre- 
sent a  mere  syllable,  at  other  times  it  is  allowed  to  represent  an  idea,  and  to 
go  under  a  Japanese  name  of  perhaps  two  or  three  syllables,  e.  g.  the  Chinese 
character  kia  or  ka  ^O,  changed  to  ^f ,  is  the  common  letter  for  the  syllable  ka, 
and  scarcely  ever  carries  with  it  the  signification  which  the  Chinese  character 
bears  (i.e.  'to  add');  but.the  character  ch'dng  -^,  'long,'  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  the  same  idea  in  Japanese,  its  name  however  being  changed  to  naga.  In 
Annamese  the  Chinese  characters  are  more  frequently  taken  for  syllables 
alone,  and  they  have  undergone  a  variety  of  changes  to  adapt  them  for  use 
in  that  language. 

But  notwithstanding  these  peculiar  changes  and  modes  of  usage  with 
respect  to  the  Chinese  language  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  it  stands 

*  Numerous  examples  of  similar  changes  both  in  the  characters  and  the  words  em- 
ployed in  European  languages  might  be  given.  Let  the  following  suffice.  The  Slavonic 
sha  (If  (sh  English)  from  the  Hebrew  shin  ^ ;  the  letter  D  altered  from  the  daltth  "T 
and  delta  A.  The  F  from  the  digamma  f,  &c.  &c.  Swedish  somnar,  'to  sleep,'  from 
the  Lat.  somnire,  i.  e.  a  Teutonic  termination  is  appended  to  a  Latin  root.  The  verbs 
stare,  stand,  stchcn,  from  arcua. 
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pre-eminent  as  a  classical  language  to  them,  and  it  occupies  the  same  position 

Htt      Tin-  j.hilo-ophers,  historians,  and 

poets  of  China  are  read  ami  studied  diligently  V»y  the  Japanese;  their  works 
ire  „:  ,;i,d   explained  by  writers  of  that  country,  and  every  ehild  of 

respectable  pan-ira^e  begins  the  study  of  Chinese  as  soon  as  he  goes  to 

\   with  the  .study  of  his  native  tongue. 
. i. -ins  and  Mcncius  have  exerted  a  mighty  influence  over 
<.f  all  these  eastern  tribes.     Confucius  was  to  China  and  her  tri- 
butaries v  tie  has  been  to  Kuropc.    Would  that  his  doctrines  had  been 
•.rising  and  more  fructifying!    But  we  may  attribute  the  comparative 
failure  of  Confucianism  not  to  its  author,  but  to  the  recipients  of  his  instruc- 
Prolmhly  Confucius  would  have  l-<-m  ;>.n  Aristotle  had  he  lived  in  the 
west,  and  Aristotle  a  Confucius  in  the  east.     The  TroXirwoj  and  q&ioj  of  the  one 
find  their  counterpart  in  the  other,  and  while  the  Greek  republics  with  their 
social  and  moral  science  have  passed  away,  the  Chinese  empire  still  remains, 
a  monument  of  political  coherency  and  wisdom,  in  some  respects  at  least,  with 

llous  endurance  and  steadfastness. 

The  antiquity  of  the  I  'hi  .iage  and  written  character  invests  them  with 

peculiar  interest,  for  in  them  may  be  discovered  facts  connected  with  the  social 
mnd  political   history  of  a  nation  which  flourished  two  thousand  years  before 
ra.     It  is  remarkable  too,  that  Chinese  has  suffered  little  change  through 
this  great  period  of  time,  compared  with  the  mutations  which  have  taken 
place  in  other  languages.     While  the  pronunciation  of  its  written  symbols  has 
d,  and  ever  will  vary  in  consequence  of  its  want  of  an  alphabetic  system 
to  represent  the  syllables  which  are  uttered,  the  written  characters  have  been 
altered  scarcely  at  all  during  a  period  of  two  thousand  years.     Commencing 
with  the  rude  pictures  of  objects  within  the  sphere  of  life   in  those  early 
-.  as  the  Chinese  mind  developed,  and   the  forms  of  government  and 
society  became  fixed,  the  symbols  to  express  authority  and  the  various  rela- 
tionships of  life  were  invented  to  correspond  to  the  wants  of  public  and  pri- 
vate intercourse  *. 

•  Writing,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  a  representation  of  language  and  an  exhibition 
of  it  to  the  eye,  ii  divided  into  two  kinds:  —  i.  Notion-writing,  which  is  independent  of 
aay  given  language,  and  conveys  its  meaning  to  the  under*  tandin_  ••/,•/  through 

the  eye ;—  a.  Sotmd-teritiny,  which  cxhit.its  the  sounds  of  a  particular  language,  the 
understanding  of  which  depend*  upon  a  knowledge  of  that  language. 

Nation-writing,  again,  U  divided  into  two  kimU.  \  i/.  /'  n-u~rithiy. 

The  former,  which  u  the  most  natural  and  probably  the  most  I  -i  this,  that 

the  figure  which  \»  pictured  to  the  eye  represents  tin-  ;  ml  l.y  this  figure 

are  alau  nvmholixed  the  other  notion!,  which  a<lmit  of  n<>  inmn  <li:tu-  rfj>rociitati«u,  such  as 

roptcal  and  •ymbolical  meanings  of  th<-  <.l,j,.ct.    Tl  n-sentation  of  the  vi.-il  U 

-  b  called  Cnrioloyical  writing  (from  /rv/xo*,  pn>]>riut),  and  to  this  belong  most  of  the 

hieroglyphic*  (v.  Ckampollion,  Gram.  I  .!.]>.  ;,i.     Such  a  kind 

of  writing  the  C'bineM  bad  originally  (\  :.T  uti-l  S.-hrift«  n  1 1   f-f*.   M:,l-lifm\uat, 

«;r»m.  Chin.  f{.  2.  4,  5),  an  had  also  the  Mexicans.     The  same  kind  <>f  writing  however 

ha*  another  •lament, — the  tymbolic  meaning,  which  rests  upon  a  < 

1-nMihle  repreMnUtionM  witl  ..nd  th.    ;.l^trart  :  and  the  tlioU,andf..ld 
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These  symbols  are  partly  hieroglyphic  and  partly  ideographic,  that  is, 
representations  of  objects  or  marks  of  notions.  The  hieroglyphs  from  which 
the  forty  thousand  characters  have  been  derived  were  originally  signs  of  con- 
crete notions;  symbols  for  abstract  terms  and  general  notions  were  subse- 
quently formed,  as  the  Chinese  mind  developed  and  literature  increased.  The 
combinations,  which  can  be  effected  by  means  of  the  four  or  five  hundred 
elementary  forms,  give  the  Chinese  language,  as  far  as  its  written  character 
is  concerned,  a  power  of  expression  unknown  in  other  languages.  And  the 
simple  and  logical  character  of  its  formation  renders  it  a  far  more  efficient 
medium  for  the  communication  of  ideas,  and  as  an  instrument  of  thought, 
than  the  languages  of  Europe. 

The  Chinese  has  a  double  advantage ;  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  initiated 
the  pictures  of  things,  the  general  term  derived  from  them,  or  the  common 
notion  deduced  from  a  combination  of  elementary  figures.  It  addresses  to 
the  ear,  by  the  simple  form  of  its  constructions,  the  most  complex  notions 
and  the  most  general  expressions,  without  disturbing  the  necessary  unity, 
which  should  always  exist  in  the  sentence ;  while  it  conveys  in  a  few  words, 
compactly  arranged,  the  full  idea  with  emphasis  and  logical  precision.  There 
is  the  language  of  the  books  and  the  language  of  conversation.  These  differ 
from  each  other,  for,  in  writing,  a  few  monosyllabic  characters  are  made  to 
express  much,  while,  in  speaking,  many  syllables  are  required;  but  they  are 
the  same  in  their  principles  of  construction, — the  same  simplicity  and  logical 
order  run  through  both. 

combinations  which  are  possible  in  this  kind  of  writing  approach  the  ridiculous.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodor.  (III.  4),  the  hawk  among  the  Egyptians  signified  'swiftness;'  the  crocodile, 
'  evil ;'  flies,  '  impudence ;'  the  eye,  '  a  watchman ;'  an  outstretched  hand,  '  liberality ;'  a 
closed  hand,  'greediness  and  avarice  ;'  but  most  of  the  other  tropical  meanings  of  hiero- 
glyphics rest  upon  more  remote  comparisons:  e.  g.  the  bee  for  'the  king;'  sparrow-hawk 
for  '  sublimity ;'  eye  of  the  sparrow-hawk  for  '  vision '  and  '  contemplation ;'  the  vulture,  on 
account  of  its  maternal  love,  for  'mother.'  Indeed  in  many  of  those  which  are  called  senig- 
matical  hieroglyphs,  the  reason  for  the  combination  is  sometimes  doubtful  and  sometimes 
wholly  unknown ;  as  when  the  ostrich  feather  stands  for  'justice,'  because  all  the  feathers 
of  the  wing  of  the  ostrich  are  of  equal  size;  or  the  palm  branch  for  'the  year,'  because 
the  palm  tree  brings  forth  every  year  regularly  twelve  branches.  Among  the  Chinese,  two 
men,  one  following  the  other,  stands  for  the  verb  'to  follow;'  the  sun  and  moon  for  'light;' 
a  man  on  a  mountain  for  a  'hermit ;'  a  woman,  a  hand,  and  a  broom,  for  a  'matron.' 

The  other  kind  of  Notion-writing, — Figure-writing, — expresses  the  notion  by  means 
of  figures  taken  arbitrarily,  which  have  no  similarity  to  the  thing  intended.  A  rude 
example  of  this  kind  were  the  gay -coloured  threads  (quipos)  of  the  Peruvians,  who  under- 
stood how  to  knot  them  and  to  twist  them  in  so  many  ways  (v.  Gdtting.  Hist.  Magaz.  III. 
p.422.  Lehrgeb.derDiplom.il.  305).  TheChinese  have  a  very  complete  system  of  this  kind; 
they  have  from  20  to  30  thousand  characters,  which  may  be  reduced  to  214  radicals  (called 
keys).  To  the  same  category  belong  also  the  technical  marks  used  by  medical  men,  and 
perhaps  also  the  astronomical  signs  for  the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  while  sue h 
figures  often  seem  to  be  only  arbitrary  marks,  they  really  have  proceeded  from  hieroglyphics, 
in  which  the  figures  have  been  so  very  much  contracted  and  mutilated  that  they  have  lost 
all  resemblance  to  the  original  object  intended  to  be  represented  (v.  Ersch  and  Griiber's 
Encyd&ptedie,  art.  Paleographie  by  Gesenius,  of  which  the  above  is  a  translation^. 
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An  eminent  writer  on  logic  ol  .t  "the  chief  impediments  to  the 

'•formance  of  the  process  of  reasoning  lie  in  the  defects  of  expres- 
B  think  that  siu-li  defects  will  not  he  found  in  Chinese,  while  no 
difficulty  will  l>e  experienced  in  forming  :i  complete,  apparatus  for  this  or  for 
•ice  as  soon  as  the  native  mind  becomes  alive  to  the  importance 
of  ii:  1  svstematie  thinking.     The  subtle  distinefions  and  exact 

:n-s.  which  m  .'-t  number  of  Chinese  words,  prove  the 

analytie  character  of  the  language,  as  does  also  the  complexity  of  the  syntax 
ami  the  arrangement  <>f  words  and  sentences, — a  remedy,  as  it  were,  for  the 
want  of  inflexions.     If  inflexions  have  arisen  by  the  agglutination  of  separate 
and  ilistiin-t  w.»rds — l>y  pronouns,  prepositions,  <tc.,  being  placed  after  and 
joined  to  the  words  to  which  they  refer ;  if  they  were  produced,  not  merely  by 
a  scientific  process,  but  -by  a  vulgar  and  careless  pronunciation  of  the  words, 
!•<•  agglutinated,  the  reason  why  Chinese  has  never  undergone  this  pro- 
0MB,  and  obtained  inflexions,  appears  to  be,  because  the  original  term-,  which 
employed  as  the  names  of  objects  and  relations  of  things,  were  so  definite 
and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  characters,  which  at  a  very  early  period 
>cnted  them,  so  unique  and  separate,  that  union  of  two  of  the  latter 
.  impossible,  two  of  the  former  could  not  well  be  agglutinated.     Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Chinese,  without  any  sort  of  inflexion  in  its  words,  affords  a 
rkahle  specimen  of  the  power  of  syntactical  arrangement  to  express  the 
multitudinous  variations  of  human  thought.      Instead  of  being  composed,  as 
is  frequently  supposed,  of  a  vast  number  of  arbitrary  and  complicated  symbols, 
the  characters  of  the  Chinese  language  are  compounded  of  very  simple  ele- 
ments, which  carry  along  with  them  into  their  derivatives  something  of  their 
own  meaning,  while  each  generally  preserves  its  figure  unchanged.     These 
;racters  supply  the  place  of  an  alphabet, —  but  it  is  an  alphabet 
of  ideas,  not  of  sounds.     With  it  may  be  produced  thousands  of  different 
radical  words,  and  with  these  words  hundreds  of  thousands  of  compounded 
words  have  been  and  may  In-  formed.      It  is  not  even  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  more  than  four  or  five  thousand  of  these  radical  words  and 
characters  to  enable  the  literary  man  to  understand,  with  etymological  accuracy. 
the  meaning  of  myriads  of  expressions  which  are,  or  may  be,  formed  by  them. 
•  i-k  to  the  foreign  student  is  trifling,  when  he  considers  that  these  four 
thousand  characters  are  systematically  derived  from  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
.Minph-  figures,  and  that  when  these  are  mastered,  all  other  difficulties  vanish 
ly.  or  diminish  to  such  a  degree  that  the  rest  of  his  labour  is  easy  and 
pleas.  process  however  of  derivation  and  composition  is  not  without 

some  \    and,  at   fir-t   sight,  absurd  deviations  from  rules,  but  such 

exceptions  are  found  in  every  lan^ua^c.  and  we  do  not  sec  that  the  Chinese 

bits  many  more  of  them  than  our  own  tongue. 
I  >r.  Morrison's  view  of  ( 'hine-.c  etymology  to  be  derived  from  the  hieroglyphic 

••  "  « MiUino  of  the  Law*  of  Thought"  l»y  Dr.  Thomson,  Provost  of  Queen's  College, 
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forms  of  characters  is  worth  noting  *  :  "  The  ancients  formed  characters  from 
things ;  these  gradually  came  to  be  used  metaphorically  to  denote  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  in  speech.  As  the  number  of  such 
characters  increased,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  them  again  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  Thus  chl  S*  was  originally  chl-t'sau  ~>»  ]=|"  (i.  e. '  the 
cJii  grass,'  now  a  particle  of  relation,  demonstration,  &c.),  hu  .vj/.  was 
1 1-r*  4p(  hil-k'i  (i.  e.  '  the  breath  issuing  forth  in  exclamation,'  now  a  particle 
of  interrogation),  and  yen  TEE  was  yuen  jjj,  (i.  e.  '  a  kite  or  fish-hawk,'  now 
used  as  a  final  particle  of  assertion,  interrogation,  &c.).  When  the  etymology 
of  a  word  or  the  various  metaphorical  changes  of  a  hieroglyphic  can  be  traced, 
it  is  amusing ;  but  the  present  usage  alone  can  fix  what  the  meaning  of  a  word 
is  at  the  present  time. 

"  Assuming  the  truth  of  the  above  critic's  remark,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
many  characters  are  so  mutilated  or  increased  that  to  trace  the  gradual 
changes  up  to  their  original  form  is  hopeless."  While  these  remarks  indicate 
the  scope  which  Chinese  affords  for  the  sound  discrimination  of  the  ingenious 
mind,  the  student  who  follows  such  an  authority  as  Dr.  Morrison  will  not  be 
discouraged  on  finding  his  efforts  frequently  unavailing  to  fathom  the  sense  of 
a  Chinese  character,  and  to  trace  its  origin  and  history. 

The  extent  of  Chinese  literature  and  its  praises  cannot  be  expressed  more 
fully  than  in  the  enthusiastic  description  of  Prof.  Abel-Remusat,  a  translation 
of  which  we  will  subjoin :  "  There  are  few  Europeans,"  he  says,  "  who  would  not 
smile  at  hearing  one  speak  of  the  geometry  of  the  Chinese,  of  their  astronomy, 
or  of  their  natural  history ;  although  it  is  true  that  the  progress,  which  these 
sciences  have  made  amongst  us  during  the  last  two  centuries,  causes  us  to  dis- 
pense with  having  recourse  to  the  knowledge  of  those  distant  nations,  ought 
we  therefore  to  be  ignorant  of  their  present  state,  and  especially  of  what  their 
former  state  was  amongst  a  nation  which  has  never  ceased  to  cultivate  and 
honour  them1?  The  proportion  of  the  right-angled  triangle  was  known  in 
China  B.  C.  2200;  and  the  works  of  Tu  the  Great,  to  restrain  two  streams 
equal  in  impetuosity  and  almost  in  breadth  to  the  great  rivers  of  America; 
to  direct  the  waters  of  100  rivers,  and  to  guide  their  flowing  over  a  space  of 
ground  of  more  than  100,000  square  leagues,  are  more  than  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  If  the  astronomical  and  physical  theories  of  these  people  are  defec- 
tive, their  catalogue  of  eclipses,  of  occultations,  of  comets,  and  of  aerolites  are 
not  the  less  interesting;  and  if  people  maintain  that  the  Chinese  make  mis- 
takes in  their  calculations,  at  least  we  must  confess  that  they  have,  like  us, 
observant  eyes. 

"  Besides  this,  rural  and  domestic  economy  is  sufficiently  perfected  amongst 
them  for  them  to  teach  us  many  useful  things ;  of  this,  at  least,  we  are  assured 
by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  this  science.  As  to  their  descriptions  of 

*  Cf.  Chinese  Dictionary,  Part  I.  vol.  I.  p.  34,  where  Dr.  Morrison  translated  the  above 
passage  from  a  native  author. 
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natural  beings.  .thing  can  supply  their  place  whilst  Europeans  have 

not  free  access  to  th<  ir  country,  they  ure  not  to  he  despised  from  a  people 
90  exact  and  circumstantial:  and  1  hope  to  prove  by  several  extracts  t'roiu 
their  book*  on  botany  and  /.oology  that  the  writers  in  this  department  are  as 
much  above  the  Latin  naturalists,  or  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  they  are 

i.  or  Des  Fontaines.      But  if  we  pass  to  polite 
philosophy,  and  history,  some  Chinese,  in  these  subjects,  may  even 
act  us  an  example. 

u  An  immense  fund  of  literature,  the  fruit  of  4000  years  of  assiduous  efforts 
and  labours;  eloquence  and  poetry  enriehed  by  the  beauties  of  the  picturesque 
language,  which  preserve  t<>  the  imagination  all  its  colours,  metaphors,  alle- 
gory, and  allusion,  all  combining  to  form  the  most  smiling,  energetic,  or 
imposing  pictures;  on  the  other  side,  the  most  vast  and  authentic  annals 
;  ever  eame  from  the  hands  of  men,  unfolding  to  our  view  actions  almost 
unknown,  not  only  of  the  Chinese,  but  of  the  Japanese,  Coreans,  Tartars, 

•  .ins,  and  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges;  unfolding 
the  mysterious  dogmas  of  Buddha,  or  those  of  the  sect  of  the  Tauists,  or  cou- 
•eeratinu'.  in  short,  the  eternal  principles  and  the  philosophic  politics  of  the 
school  of  Confucius: — these  are  the  objects  which  Chinese  books  present  to 
the  student,  who,  without  leaving  Europe,  may  wish  to  travel  in  imagination 
to  these  distant  countries.  More  than  5000  volumes  have  been  collected,  at 
great  expense,  in  the  Royal  Library;  their  titles  have  scarcely  been  read  by 

mont ;  a  few  historical  works  have  been  opened  by  De  Guignes  and 
by  Des  Hanterayes;  all  the  rest  still  await  readers  and  translators*." 

These  are  the  words  of  one  who  in  his  day  stood  high  among  the  Oriental- 
ist* of  Europe,  and  whose  opinions  will  always  be  regarded  with  respect  by 
the  student  of  Chinese.  M.  Remusat  had  actual  experience  on  the  subject, 
and  had  read  much  of  the  literature  on  which  he  dilated.  His  evidence  is 
worthy  of  our  full  credit,  and,  while  so  much  has  been  written  and  said  which 
is  adverse  to  China  and  the  Chinese,  his  testimony  calls  for  our  honest  accept- 
ance, f<»r  hr  views  China  through  the  writings  of  its  great  minds,  and  not,  as 
too  many  do.  by  the  exhibitions  of  some  of  its  vulgar  rulers  or  the  aets  of  some 
low  unruly  m-1..  Even  from  those  who  should  understand  the  subject  well, 
we  too  often  hear  statements  whieh,  although  they  have  some  appearance  of 
truth,  are  yet  unfair,  because  they  are  based  on  insufficient  grounds,  but  thev 
--.  to  the  prejudice  of  this  people  and  their  language.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  sta  this  language  does  not  afford  much  scope 

for  oratorical  display,"  a  view  which  we  consider  very  erroneous,  for  Chinese 
IS  just  that  kind  of  language  which  leaves  the  speaker  free  from  the  techni- 
calities of  grammar  and  of  artificial  forms  of  expression,  and  allows  him  to  ri><- 
>"  snbliii,  p.,wer  ,,f  allusion  ami  the  various  figures  of  the  rhetor's 

art,  and  through  the  various  styles  of  composition  to  affect  his  !  or  to 

descend  into  the  vulgar  colloquial,  and  raise  a  smile  at  his  antagonist'  - 
Of  rid  cavils  of  a  supposed  objector. 

MtfUngw  Amatiqtiei  par  Abel  Rlmuaat,  vol.  II.  p.  14. 
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It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  speeches  of  the  Chinese  ministers  of  state 
exhibit  much  oratorical  power,  but  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  Chinese 
should  not  display  as  much  power  in  this  way  as  did  Demosthenes  himself,  if 
they  once  fell  into  the  circumstances  which  would  call  it  forth,  and  were  gifted 
with  the  same  argumentative  powers  as  he  was.  The  fault  is  in  the  mind  of 
China,  and  not  in  the  language.  When  the  Chinese  mind  is  elevated,  the 
language  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  this 
development,  but  also  a  valuable  agent  in  the  work  of  its  advancement. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  dialects  of  which  Chinese  is  composed. 
The  mother-tongue,  which  is  every  where  expressed  by  the  antique  characters, 
finds  a  different  utterance  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  So  various  are  the 
dialectal  changes  that  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  provinces  cannot  understand 
each  other.  If  a  native  of  Canton  meet  with  a  native  of  Shanghai  he  can  com- 
municate with  him  only  by  some  language  common  to  them  both,  or  by  the 
learned  characters,  which  are  used  in  books.  The  dialects  (for  there  are 
several)  between  Canton  and  Shanghai  differ  very  much  from  each  other. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  a  common  basis  and  groundwork ;  but  the  pronunciation 
of  syllables  in  them,  especially  of  diphthongal  sounds,  varies  considerably, 
though  these  changes  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  such  variations 
in  other  tongues.  Their  idioms,  moreover,  are  peculiar,  and  these  therefore 
present  a  further  obstacle  to  the  communication  of  ideas.  The  comparative 
tables  of  dialects  will  explain  our  meaning  in  some  degree. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  dialects  are  so  different  as  to  present 
to  a  native  a  formidable  task  in  the  acquisition  of  several  of  them.  Native 
merchants  and  traders  frequently  have  a  smattering  of  three  or  four ;  but  we 
think  that  foreigners  are  in  a  position  to  acquire  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
them  than  natives  themselves.  As  they  are  all  derived  from  the  same  written 
language,  so  when  this  is  acquired,  or  at  least  when  the  mandarin  or  court  dia- 
lect is  learnt,  the  others  may  be  mastered  with  comparative  ease,  after  a  few 
months'  practice.  The  foreigner  in  representing  by  Roman  letters  the  precise 
sounds  of  the  language,  has  an  advantage  over  the  native,  who  cannot  do  so, 
unless  he  learn  the  system  of  European  orthography.  The  European  soon  per- 
ceives that  certain  letters  of  his  Roman  alphabet  undergo  regular  changes  in  the 
different  dialects,  and  this  affords  him  an  immense  assistance.  For  example,  he 
may  observe  that  the  primary  vowel  sounds,  a,  i,  u  (ah,  ee,  oo),  generally  remain 
in  the  language  of  each  province, — thus  pa  in  Shanghai  remains  pa  in  Canton ; 
ki  in  Nanking  remains  ki  in  Peking,  with  a  little  stronger  aspiration;  ku  in 
Ningpo  is  ku  every  where  else  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  kai  in  Mandarin  becomes 
koi  in  Canton  and  ke  in  Shanghai;  yau  in  Mandarin  becomes  yiu  in  Canton 
and  yo  (yaw)  in  Shanghai.  Thus  he  finds  that  only  the  diphthongs  (that  is, 
those  sounds  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  primary  vowels)  are  affected 
by  dialectal  changes.  The  same  fact  in  articulate  sounds  is  shown  in  our  own 
words  clause,  pause,  &c.,  where  the  diphthong  au,  which  is  formed  of  the  two 
primary  vowels  a  and  u,  and  is  generally  represented  by  the  secondary  vowel 
o,  has  been  changed  in  course  of  time  to  the  sound  of  o  in  order.  These 
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regular  changes  suggest  the  importance  of  having  but  one  system  of  ortho- 
graphy for  wiling  Chinoe  in  Unman  letter,  so  that  various  dialects  may 
be  acquired  with  greater  facility.  With  how  much  greater  ease,  than  under 
the  present  systems,  would  French,  German,  and  tin-  other  European  tongues 
be  learnt,  if  only  one  system  of  writing  existed,  and  but  one  uniform  value 
were  given  to  the  letters  employed ! 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  advise  the  public  of  the  importance  of  a  know- 
ledge of  Chinese  to  those  who  are  connected  with  China;  now  that  the  whole 
empire  is,  by  the  late  treaty,  declared  open  to  travellers  with  passports,  the 
language  is  indispensable  to  those  who  would  penetrate  into  the  interior.    The 
advantages  to  the  merchant,  the  missionary,  the  traveller,  and  the  scientific 
explorer,  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  language,  cannot  well  be  over- 
rated.    And  when  the  vast  territories  under  Chinese  rule,  and  their  relations 
reat  Britain  are  considered,  the  perfect  medium  of  communication,  which 
this  language  would  afford,  renders  the  attainment  of  it  an  object  of  primary 
importance.     With  this  object  in  view,  the  cultivation  of  it  should  be  com- 
menced before  leaving  this  country,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  entering  upon 
a  work  which  will  require  so  much  time  and  arduous  effort  to  accomplish.  Very 
much  may  be  done  by  the  young  student  before  he  leaves  England,  especially 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  style  of  the  books,  and  also  in  some  degree  the  lan- 
guage of  conversation.    The  written  characters  of  the  Chinese  may  be  acquired 
any  \  mean*  of  books  alone,  and,  as  the  pronunciation  of  these  written 

symbols  is  exceedingly  simple,  considerable  progress  may  be  made,  with  a 
little  assistance,  in  learning  such  simple  sentences  as  have  the  stamp  of  being 
native,  but  he  should  avoid  those  which  are  made  up  to  suit  foreign  expressions. 
Wl,.  teachers,  good  grammars,  and  perfect  dictionaries  of  Chinese 

are  wanting,  this  language  can  only  be  studied  to  perfection  in  its  native  land. 
:_'.   however  may  and  ought  to  be  acquired  under  a  European 
.'•.  who  can  _"  in  rally  explain  far  better  than  a  native  Chinese  the  diffi- 
culties which  will  beset  a  beginner.     The  plan  which  we  would  suggest  for 
cementing  our  new  relations  with  China,  and  removing  the  numerous  miscon- 
"im  whieh  exist  on  both  sides,  is  the  establishment  of  a  College  in  this 
try  for  the  education  of  young  Chinese  in  English,  and  for  affording  to 
i^lMmien  the  means  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  Chinese;   and 
also  the  foundation  of  a  College  in  Peking,  or  in  some  other  city  of  China,  for 
tin-  preparation  of  such  Chinese  youths  in  the  rudiments  of  English,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  Kn^'li-h  youths  in  the  Chinese  language.     Each  College  should 
departments,  and  these  should  be  directed  by  English  and  Chinese 
tutors.      '1  he  ( 'hinese  youths  would  cultivate  the  languages  and  sciences   of 
j.c  to  the  best  advantage  in  England,  while  the  Knglish  youths  in  China 
•1  learn  perfectly,  as  natives  do,  the  Chinese  language,  and  would  make 
iselves  acquainted   with  the  products  and    the  resources  of  China,  and 
a   knowledge   too   of  the   home   and  foreign    policy   of   the   Chinese. 
an  arrangement  would  be  productive  of  most  beneficial   results.     The 
plan  of  an   Anglo-Chinese  College  w;is  carried   out   at   Malacca  about   thirty- 
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five  years  ago,  and  much  good  was  done  thereby,  but  from  its  position  out  of 
China  and  from  a  deficiency  in  means,  less  was  accomplished  than  might  have 
been  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  For  an  institution  of  this  kind  to 
succeed,  it  should  receive  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  governments 
of  both  countries;  but  the  education  should  not  be  gratuitous,  as  it  would 
be  desirable  to  obtain  the  better  class  of  boys  for  instruction ;  and  the  rela- 
tives of  such  youths  would  be  in  a  position  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education,  and  thus  lessen  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  plan.  But  while  the  civil  war  in  China  is  raging,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  is  so  insecure,  no  extensive  plans  of  amelioration  can  be 
carried  out.  As  commerce  and  Christianity  advance,  civilization  and  peace 
will  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  missionary  and  the  merchant.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  not  from  the  partial  knowledge  of  European  languages  in  the  case 
of  a  few  natives  that  much  good  may  be  anticipated,  but  the  full  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  religious  and  political  truth,  by  means  of  translations  into 
Chinese,  will  affect  the  national  mind,  which  is  now  very  fully  alive  to  the 
influence  of  Europe  on  the  well-being  of  the  "  Middle  kingdom." 

Many  such  translations  have  already  been  made  within  the  last  few  years. 
Improved  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  standard  religious  publica- 
tions, have  been  issued  in  China.  Valuable  treatises  on  astronomy,  algebra, 
arithmetic,  and  geometry,  natural  philosophy  and  political  economy  have 
been  turned  into  Chinese  recently  *.  Many  more  are  however  needed,  espe- 
cially on  the  subjects  of  European  history,  the  science  of  mind  and  the  laws 
of  thought. 

*  Such  are  Herschel's  Astronomy  and  De  Morgan's  Algebra,  and  works  on  Arithmetic 
and  other  subjects  translated  by  A.  Wylie,  Esq. ;  works  on  Geography,  the  History  of 
England,  by  the  Rev.  William  Muirhead ;  several  works  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Medicine  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hobson ;  treatises  on  Electricity,  the  Laws  of  Storms,  ami 
other  subjects  by  Dr.  Macgowan  ;  and  various  educational  works  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid. 
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CHAP.  I.   ETYMOLOGY. 

SECT.  I.    ARTICULATE  SOUNDS  AND  THEIR  SYMBOLS. 

§.  i.  Elementary  sounds  and  tlieir  orthography. 

1.  THE  Chinese  language  does  not  possess,  like  the  European  languages,  a 
series  of  letters  with  which  to  express  elementary  sounds;   nor  are  figures 
employed  to  represent  syllables  merely,  as  in  the  syllabaries  of  the  Japanese 
and  Manchu  languages.     It  is  therefore  necessary  in  the  outset  to  lay  before 
the  student  a  clear  system  of  orthography,  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  as 
speedily  as  possible  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  characters;  and 
we  propose  making  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  articulate  sounds  of  the  human  voice  are  produced  by  the  united 
action  of  the  breath  and  the  organs  of  speech,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  the 
larynx.     As  these  organs  are  the  same  every  where,  the  articulations  of  every 
language  must  partake  of  many  sounds  in  common ;  and  though  they  may  be 
modified  by  the  shape  of  the  organs  and  other  circumstances,  they  are  funda- 
mentally the  same.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  learning  a  foreign  tongue 
a  consideration  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  them  in  that  tongue,  will  facilitate  the  progress  by  placing  the 
subject  from  the  first  upon  a  reasonable  basis. 

3.  There  are  three  primary  vowel  sounds,  a,  i,  u,  and  from  these  the  other 
vowels  and  the  diphthongs  spring*.     This  fact  has  been  proved  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  e  and  6  in  the  Sanskrit,  and  by  the  vowels  of  the  Hebrew  in  its 
ancient  form  being  only  w  aleph,  »  yod,  and  1  vav.     These  primary  or  funda- 
mental vowels,  with  the  vowel-sounds  derived  from  them,  are  thus  exhibited : 


ai,  d,  e,  a  /        \  au,  6,  o 


a)  By  the  union  of  a  and  i  the  diphthong  ai  is  produced,  as  ai  in  aisle; 
then  by  gradually  closing  and  contracting  the  organs  we  form  the  German  a, 
the  flattened  a  in  shame,  and  the  open  French  e  in  foret,  meme;  to  these 
may  be  added  a  with  a  dot  beneath  to  represent  the  obscure  sound  like  ir,  er, 
and  o,  in  Sir,  her,  son,  respectively. 

|3)  By  the  union  of  a  and  u  the  diphthong  au  is  formed,  as  ou  in  plough 
or  au  in  Baum  (German);  then  by  contraction  we  have  o  long  in  no,  nos 
(French);  to  which  may  be  added  o  with  a  dot  beneath  to  represent  the 

*  It  should  be  understood  from  the  first  that  the  pronunciation  of  these  vowels  is  the 
German  or  Italian ;  ak,  ee,  oo  in  English. 
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sound  of  o  in  order  or  at*  in  clause.  In  the  ancient  Arabic.  <i!  and  era  were 
used  instead  of  «  and  o.  So  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  KaTaap  became  Ccesar, 
6avpa  in  the  Ionic  dialect  was  &>/*a,  a  case  exactly  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  Chinese,  and  which  will  be  found  noticed  under  the  Comparative 
:ni»d.  rn  pronunciation  of  the  French  words  lait,  mats, 

autfi,  illustrates  the  same  facts,  as  does  also  the  vulgar  German  och  for  auch. 
y)  By  uniting  i  and  u  we  produce  ew  in  yew,  heiv,  new,  &c. ;  and  in  like 
nmnner  any  variety  of  simple  vowel  sound  or  diphthongal  compound  may  be 
formed  with  the  tin  -  a,  i,  u*. 

4.  We  shall  employ  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  express  Chinese 
sounds;  and  the  student  should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  orthography  given  below.     An  absolutely  true  pronunciation 
can  only  be  attained  by  long  and  regular  practice,  by  imitating  a  teacher,  and 
by  a  residence  among  the  Chinese;   yet,  by  careful  attention  to  the  advice 
here  given,  considerable  advance  may  be  made  with  the  aid  of  books  alone. 

T.  T.  Meadows,  Esq.,  one  of  H.  B.  Majesty's  Consuls  in  China,  proposed  a 
new  orthography  s<  rs  ago,  and  made  some  very  just  remarks  on  the 

obscure  vowel  sounds,  wi-  1  reference  to  their  delicate  modifications  in 

the  Pekin  dialect     (See  Desultory  Notes  on  China.    London:  Allen,  1847.) 

The  variations  however  in  the  pronunciation  of  native  scholars  speaking 

the  same  dialect  are  many,  whilst  all  are  sufficiently  correct.     Just  as  dis- 

ons  may  be  drawn  between  the  pronunciation  of  individual  scholars  in 

this  country  and  considerable  difference  be  found  to  exist  in  their  prouuncia- 

•  if  single  words;  but  to  alter  the  spelling  of  English  words  because  the 

r  a  is  sounded  somewhat  broader  or  made  a  little  longer  by  one  than 

by  another,  would  lead  to  endless  changes.     To  illustrate  this  point — the 

German  a  is  not  the  same  as  the  English  a  in  shame  or  ay  in  play,  nor  is 

1  ierman  eu  acci  -.-d  1>\   <•>/  in  joy,  toy;  yet  these  examples 

may  stand  in  a  Grammar  for  Englishmen,  because  each  answers  so  nearly  to 

tin-  foreign  sound  as  to  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  pronunciation,  though  the 

'•h  2  in  m&me  and  the  eui  in  feuitie  correspond  more  nearly  to  the 

German  a  and  eu. 

5.  The  quantity  of  each  of  the  vowels  in  the  following  table  is  long  in  all 
positions  which  allow  of  it;  that  is  to  say,  in  some  rare  portions  they  will  be 
short;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  fleeted  by  tin  ;o^.  JJui)  or  'entering 

always  designated  by  the  ordinary  mark  w  for  a  short  vowel. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  short  vowels  is  exemplified  by  the  words  enclosed 

The  short  «,  which  should  correctly  be  written  with  the  dot  beneath,  will 
be  without  the  dot.  as  the  corresponding  short  of  o  long  rarely,  if  c\cr.  n.-.-urs. 

The  <-qiii-.  Q  according  to  Dr.  Morrison's 

system  of  spelling,  a*  ;>t  will  h  r  to  his  Dictionary. 

•  For  farther  information  on  thin  subject  the  student  may  refer  to  Karl  F.  Becker's 
Ory«mim  derSpracke;  Jg<  Q  .;  \viihrlm 

TOO  HnmhoMt'i  work.  :  •,<*£. 


ORTHOGRAPHY  BY  ROMAN  LETTERS. 


The  system  of  orthography  adopted. 


I.  The  vowels,  simple  and  combined. 

Form. 

Morr. 

The  value  of  each  illustrated  by  examples. 

/      t 

e      elh 

i  in  police;  i  in  wir  (Germ.);  i  in  aussi  (Fr.);  (bit.) 

e     e 

ay   Ih 

a  in  lame;  d  infdhig  (Germ.);  e  in  meme  (Fr.);  (bet.) 

a   d 

a     ah 

a  in  father;  a  in  darf  (Germ.)  ;  a  in  pas  (Fr.);  (bdt.) 

a    a 

d     uh 

a  in  organ;  e  in  haben  (Germ.);  ue  in  que  (Fr.);  (but.) 

o    6 

o      6 

o  in  no;  o  in  oder  (Germ.);  6  in  cdte  (Fr.);  (ndt.) 

9 

aw 

(Canton  D.  and  Shanghai  D.)  o  in  order;  aw  in  law. 

0 

- 

(Shanghai  D.)  o  in  Lowe  (Germ.)  ;  nearly  ozu  in  sceur  (Fr.) 

u  a 

oo    uh 

u  in  rule;  u  in  du  (Germ.)  ;  ou  in  vous  (Fr.);  (bull.) 

K 

U    U 

eu   ue 

u  in  lune  (Fr.);  u  in  Milhe  (Germ.);  (eu  in  peut-etre.) 

ie  ie 

eay  ee 

ie  in  pied  (Fr.);  yea  (Eng.);  (ye  in  yesterday.) 

ia  id 

ea    ed 

ia  in  lia,  plia  (Fr.);  ja  (Germ.)  ;  (yd  in  yankee.) 

io  id 

e6 

io  in  million  (Fr.);  (Shanghai  D.);  (yd  in  yacht.) 

iu  iu 

ew  euh 

ew  in  hew,  yew;  (ju  injuchlte!  (Germ.)) 

ei 

ei 

ei  in  sein  (Germ.);  ie  in  pie  (Eng.) 

eu 

ow 

e  +  u,  peculiar.     French  MSS.  would  have  eou. 

ai 

ae 

ai  in  aisle;  so  iai=eae  in  Morr. 

au 

aou 

ow  in  cow;  au  in  Frau  (Germ.);  so  iau  =  eaou  in  Morr. 

oi 

°y 

(Canton  D.)  oiin  voice. 

ui 

uy 

(Canton  D.)  u  +  i;  ui  in  ruin. 

ui 

uy 

eui  infeuille  (Fr.);  eu  in  Beute  (Germ.) 

II.  The  consonants,  single  and  combined. 


Form. 


b 

ch 
d 
f 

9 
h 

3 

k 

I 

m 

n 

P 

r 

s 

sh 

t 

v 

w 

y 

z 


Morr. 


The  value  of  each  illustrated  by  examples. 


as  in  English,  not  in  Mand.  D.  (in  Shang.  D.  and  Hok.  D.) 
ch         ch  in  hatch;  chw  in  hatchway;  chh  in  catch  him. 

(Shang.  D.  Ningpo  D.  &c.)  as  in  English;  dj=Eng.j. 

f  f  in  Jit.    The  tone  in  some  dialects  changes  it  to  v. 

g  \  g  in  good  always,  never  g  in  gin. 

h  \  hin  heart;  before  i  and  #  it  is  a  strong  aspiration,  nearly  sh. 

j  \  j  injeune  (Fr.) ;  z  in  azure  (Eug.);  ju  orjw. 
k          k  in  king;  kw  as  qu  in  queen. 

I  I  I  in  line;  Iw  as  in  bulwark, 

m  \  m  in  mine;  mw  as  in  homeward, 

n  \  n  in  nine;  nw  as  in  inward;  ng  in  anger, 

p  i  p  in  pine. 

r          r  in  run:  rather  more  rolling  than  the  English  r. 
s  s  in  see;  sw  as  in  swain, 

sh         sh  in  shine;  shw  as  in  a  rash  wish. 

t  ,  t  in  tiny;  tw  as  in  twist;  ts  as  in  wits;  tsw  as  in  Cotswold. 
-          v  in  vine  (Shang.  and  Ning.  D.) 
w         w  in  way,  or  v  in  vine. 

y  y  in  you.  , 

z  :  z  in  squeeze,  sz=s  +  z,  i.  e.  the  hissing  sound  of  «,  then  the 
buzzinsc  sound  of  z,  and  in  tsz—ts  +  z. 


B  2 


CHINESE  MODE  OF  SPELLING  SYLLABLES. 


6.  Exercise  for  reading. 

Tilng  ta'du  k'i  lat,  kidu  /«"'  xtiu-saii  tl,  kiau-kiau  hwa,  gau 

tbcbi  si  Ken,  paH  w//»  l«i«  <7/M  k''t-k''i;  mtl-yiu  sz  tl  shi-heti,  k'an-k'dn  shu 
tii-tte  tf£;  9&n-l'«'iny-kn  .•*:->/•$»  pdng-yiil,  tso  ko  shl,  hid  ko  wei-ki,  kidi-kidi 
mdn-Ar.  tsiA  k'o-l  kwo  '  "''• 

§.  2.  Syllables  and  their  intonation. 

7.  After  having  thus  considered  elementary  sounds  and  the  symbols  suited 
to  express  them.  we  naturally  proceed  to  view  them  as  they  are  united  to  form 
syllables.     The  characters  of  the  Chinese  do  not  represent  elementary  sounds 
or  articulations,  hut  cadi  character  stands  for  an  entire  syllable.    The  syllable 
thru  in  Chinese  is  simply  the  name  given  to  a  symbol;  that  is,  each  character 

.[tressed  by  a  syllable,  the  sound  of  which  cannot  be  discovered  from  the 

composition  or  formation  of  the  character.      In  fact,  the  same  characters 

.liflVrent  names  in  the  different  provinces  in  which  they  are  read,  just  as 

the  Arabic  numerals  are  called  by  different  names  in  the  various  states  of 

Europe  and  Asia. 

8.  Every  syllable  in  the  Court  dialect  ends  with  a  vowel  or  nasal,  but 
commonly  with  a  vowel.      The  dialectic  peculiarities  may  be  seen  in  the 
Coinp:tr.iti\''  Table. 

9.  The  Chinese  divide  the  syllable  into  two  parts,  the  initial  and  the  final  ; 
and  they  define  the  pronunciation  of  characters  by  a  process  called  fan-tse 

Jj7    T^7  '  to  cut  off  in  opposite  directions  ;'  thus  the  initial  of  the  syllable 

ke  may  be  taken  and  the  final  of  the  syllable  mung,  and  they  together  constitute 
the  syllable  kung.  In  K'anghi's  Dictionary  the  pronunciation  of  characters 

is  always  explained  in  this  way;  e.  g.  the  sound  of  the  character  TP  is 
r-xpluiiH-il  thus:  <7u  shing  tee,  chi  and  shing  being  cut  in  the  above  way 
into  '/<  '/'.v.  which  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  character  ching. 

10.  The  number  of  different  Chinese  syllables  is  between  four  and  five 
hundred.      In   the  Mandarin  or  Court  dialect  —  the  Kwdn-hwd   H3*    -3: 

re  are  four  hundred  and  ten  syllables,  besides  those  with  aspirates,  as 
thien  or  t'ien.  They  are  here  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  and  the  student 
will  do  well  to  read  them  as  an  exercise  in  orthoepy. 

Table  of  the  syllables  in  the  Kwdn-hwd. 


'  a 

'  \  ch. 

25  chili 

Uju 

49^3 

<5'  hit 

73  hiun 

-   nn 

16  chung 

:     hn\ 

61  hiai 

"4  /i  lung 

3?r 

&  /"".'/ 

5'  fum 

'"ing 

75  /to 

-i  mi 

*6  chi 

28  cttwai 

4°  gai 

l<an 

''4  /, 

*>h6 

> 

•7  chl 

-•  <!,„',,.„! 

41  // 

;  <ing 

--  La 

<>cha 

•«cAm 

3°/d 

'.'" 

''iing 

-  !,„ 

3'/ 

43  <j 

"tu 

-.  /,,/ 

8  cJutn 

i    ,/„-,  ' 

3»y: 

*»  .'/•. 

"'.1 

80  hung 

vchqn 

"  cAu 

M/ang 

~  htu 

ioa 

^ekang 

21  <•/ 

34/eu 

•I'-U 

•   /,;// 

**hwa 

"  cAau 

*Sch& 

15  ji 

71  A;,/ 

83  hwai 

"cfo 

*  chuen 

*f6 

4-    „„ 

'      1,1  n 

"-  i,'. 

^  It  wan 

SYLLABLES  OF  THE  COURT  DIALECT. 


85  hwqn 

86  hwang 

87  hwqng 


89  hwu 
9°  hwiii 
91  i 
92jqn 
93  Jang 


95je 
96  je 
97 'jen 


99JI 


lng 


l°5juen 
l°7jung 


l°9kan 

1 10  kqn 

111  kang 
Il2kqng 


11 5  keu 

Il7kl 
ll%kia 
"9  kid 
I20kiai 
121  kiang 
I22kiau 


I25kien 

126  kin 

127  king 


I29kiu 
*3l  kiuen 


l$2kiun 


«43 

'4+  kwan 
J45  kwqn 
H^  kwang 
*47  kwqng 


153  to 


161  few 

162  ft 

I63& 


168  Zin 

169  Zingr 


'75  » 


180  Zwi 

181  Zwngr 


l83 


ma 


'85  ...... 

186  man 

187  man 

188  mang 

189  mqng 
'9°  maw 
'9i  me 


'93  mei 
'94  mew 
'95  mi 
196  m$ 


me 


200 . 

2OI 

202  miw 
2°3mo 


205 


ZU7  mung 
208  mwan 
209na 

210  no" 

211  <nyzi 


2I3  nan 


21 5  nangr 

216  naw 


218  ni 
219n? 

220  niang 

221  niau 

222  nie 

223  nien 

224  nin 


226  nid 

227  ntw 

228  no 


23°nw 


234  nwngr 

235  nwan 

2375 


241  joan 

242  pan 


W  pau 


*tfpei 

^  peu 


251  piau 

252pie 
253  pien 


255  pin^ 
256piu 


259pu 

260  pa 

261  pung 
2&2pwan 

2<54  sai 
2<55  san 

266   0/7,/vj, 


268  sang 

269  sau 
2/°  se 
27l  seu 


274  sAai 

275  sAan 

276  sliqn 

277  , 


279  she 

280  slie 

281  shen 


284  «A2 


286 
2*7  sk6 

Zo  o  Sft/t/, 
289  S/iM 

29°  sA^ja 
29'  shwd 

292  shwai 

293  shwang 


295  shwiii 


298  siang 
299 


3oi  ^g 


3°3  sin 
3°4  singr 
3°5  sio 
3°6  siw 
307  siw 

7Qg  • 

3°9  siwn 


3" 


313  8ti 


3l8  siii 


W  swan 


to 


323  toi 

324  ton 

325  ton 


328  tow 

33°  teu 
33i  ti 


334  tie 

33^  tien 

337  <in^ 

338  tiu 

339  to 
34°  <5 
34 '  tsd 

343  fean 

344  fean 


347  tsau 

348  fee 

349  feew 
35°  tsi 
35 '  <s? 

352  tsiang 

353  tsictu 

354  feie 

^CC  f.g'tf^ 

356  feien 

357  fein 

358  tsing 

359  fei<3 


36t  tsiuen 


363  feo 

364  tetf 


365  <*w 

366  <^ 

37  tsu 
3^8  tew 

37°  tsung 
37i  tswan 

mtu 

374  <w 

375  <wi 

376  ^MW^T 

378  wn^ 

379  wa 

381  7«ai 

-Q_ 

•)S-> 

3  j  tvftn 

384  wangr 

385  wei 
386^ 

387  wo 

388  w6 

389  wrw 

39 1  ya 
39  2  2/(? 

393  yai 

394  7/an 

395  yaTig' 

396  yau 

397  ye 

399  yen 

400  yS 

401  ?/in 


4°5  yw 

407  yw 
4°8  ywen 
4°9  yiin 
410  yung 


ii.  The  syllable  $r  (No.  3.  of  the  preceding  list)  is  variously  spelt  by 
Morrison  and  others  urh,  eul,  'II,  irr,  ri.  It  represents  a  peculiar  sound, 
probably  of  modern  origin,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of 

K'anqhi  Wh  GlE.     The  characters  it  expresses  are  called  i  in  the  Canton  and 
.'<i\.    5Yi>  fc  . 

some  other  dialects,  and  it  rhymes  with  i  in  the  Shi-king  ^  rp  ^ji  or  Classic  Odes. 


6  NATfKi:  OK  TMK   '  T<>\: 

i ;.  The  articulate  sounds  in  every  language  must  have  preceded  the 
written  character.  Tin  re  is  no  positive  proof  that  the  syllabic  sounds  in 
prest  n  C'hina  are  of  very  -Teat  antiquity,  though  this  may  be 

inferred  from  one  or  two  facts.  a.  The  two  hundred  and  fourteen  ele- 
mentary characters  called  I!  mil  cols,  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
above-mentioned  four  hundred  syllables;  and  this  is  a  large  proportion  unless 
we  suppo>e  that  tiny  had  those  sounds  attached  to  them  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  language,  when,  as  yet,  but  few  other  characters  had  been 
invented. 

b.  The  J'rl  ml  tires,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  in  number,  another  set  of 
elementary  characters,  which,  with  the  Radicals,  make  up  the  body  of  material 
out  of  whieh  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  characters  have  been  constructed, 
contain  nearly  every  syllable  found  in  the  language. 

c.  Ancient  poetry  also  goes  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  present  oral 
system,  by  the  rhymes  in  the  Shi-king.    Some  of  these  odes  are  very  ancient. 
One  of  them,  on  the  marriage  of  Wdn-wany  ^£   jF,  a  celebrated  emperor, 
father  of  the  Chen     Jfji    family,  and  which  was  without  doubt  written  at 
that  period,  leads  us  back  three  thousand  years,  or  about  two  hundred  years 
before  the  reputed  date  of  Homer  *. 

13.  Every  syllable  in  Chinese  is  uttered  with  a  certain  intonation  or 
modulation  of  the  voice,  which  is  commonly  called  its  'tone'  by  Europeans; 

by  natives  the  tone  is  called  Shiny -i /in  Bat  \==t,  i.  e.  tone-sound  (v.  2291). 

14.  The  tones  are  of  essential  service  in  adding  distinctness  to  the  expres- 
sion ;  in  many  cases  a  phrase  would  be  quite  unintelligible  without  its  proper 
tones,  and  often  convey  an  entirely  different  idea  from  the  one  intended. 

15.  The  difficulty  of  learning  these  tones  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and 
the  published  opinions  of  some  who  had  a  right  to  be  heard  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  Chinese  language,  have  tended  to  confirm  misconceptions. 
We  shall  here  endeavour  to  state  clearly  their  nature,  and  give  directions  for 
their  acquirement. 

16.  In  the  first  place,  the  tones  are  not  mere  accents  or  the  elevated 
utterance  of  syllables  in  words,  nor  accent,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  French 
accent,  Scotch  accent,  a  point  in  whieh  every  language  differs,  nor  the  way- 
ward and  uncertain  intonation  of  words  and  phrases  as  we  hear  frequently  in 
jinimated  dialogue  and  oratory;  but  they  are  certain  fixed  intonations,  pecu- 
liar to  each  character  when  uttered,  and  they  change  only  when  euphony 
would  I-   .i  '-iii-bed  by  their  accustomed  sound  being  retained. 

17.  The  Chinese  Mi'mif-yln  are  from  four  to   eight  of  these  latter  in- 
tonations proper  to  the  language  of  the  orator,  and  they  add  as  much  force 
and  vigour  to  th<   ( 'hincse  tongue  as  they  do  to  our  own.     <  >nly  one  of  them 

uliar  and  uncommon,  and  this  is  a  sort  of  whine  or  drawl;  but  in  union 
with  others  in  the  same  word  it  assimilates  in  some  decree  t->  the  general  or 
predominating  tone,  and  so  loses  its  unpleasant  sound. 

*  V.  Manhman's  Clavii  Sinica,  pp.  83,  84,  etc. 


EXEMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  '  TONES.'  7 

1 8.  The  number  of  the  tones  appears  to  have  been  four  in  the  first 
instance,  but  in  the  various  dialects  of  China  they  rise  to  seven  and  eight. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The plng-shlng  -^p-  (2291)  'even,  level  tone.' 

2.  The  shang-shlng  p  (2291) 'rising  tone.' 

3.  The  k'ii-shlng  -^F-  (2291)  '  departing  tone.' 

4.  Theji-shlng  7\.   (2291)  '  entering  tone.' 

By  uttering  these  four  at  a  low  pitch  of  the  voice  and  then  at  a  higher,  eight 
different  intonations  are  produced;  those  pitched  high  being  denominated 
shdng  p-  '  upper,'  and  those  pitched  low  being  called  hid  ~~K  '  lower.' 

19.  The   Mandarin    dialect,   or  Kwan-hwd,   acknowledges   five   of  these 
tones,  the  whole  of  the  upper  series  and  the  first  of  the  lower.     In  common 
parlance  they  are  called,  i.  P'ing,  2.  shang,  3.  k'ii,  4.  ji,  and  5.  hid-ping. 

20.  The  Shdng-p'tng-shlng  is  the  'upper  even  tone,'  and  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  sound  of  calling  to  a  person  at  some  distance,  thus :  '  John,  fetch  my 
horse,'  the  syllables  in  Italics  expressing  the  tone. 

21.  The  Shdng-shang-shlng  or  'upper  rising  tone'  agrees  nearly  with  our 
tone  of  the  final  syllable  in  an  interrogation  with  surprise,  '  Will  he  say  that 
now?'  'Can  he  come,  eh?'     The  voice  is  first  depressed  and  then  suddenly 
raised. 

22.  The  Shdng-Jc'ti-shlng  or  'upper  descending  tone'  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  phrase  of  exclamation  with  scorn  or  reproach. 

23.  The  SJwing-ji-shlng  or  'upper  entering  tone'  is  equivalent  to  the  short 
abrupt  utterance  in  such  a  phrase  as  '  tit  for  tat,'  without  pronouncing  the 
final  letters.     In  the  Peking  dialect  this  tone  is  changed  into  the  k'ii-shing. 

24.  The  Hid-pmg-shlng  or  'lower  even  tone'  is  similar  to  the  correspond- 
ing upper  one,  but  is  pitched  lower,  as  in  the  tone  of  a  direct  reply  to  a 
question,  '  Yes'  '  No,'  'Who  fetched  it?'  'John? 

25.  The  Hid-shang-shlng  or  'lower  rising  tone'  is  very  much  like  the 
Scotch  accent,  the  voice  is  depressed  and  quickly  raised  again.     This  tone 
and  the  remaining  three  are  not  recognised  in  the  Mandarin  dialect,  and  will 
therefore  not  be  explained  here.     The  student  is  referred  for  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  tones  to  the  works  of  Dyer,  Medhurst,  Bridgman, 
and  Edkins,  all  of  whom  have  taken  great  pains  to  elucidate  them. 

26.  The  diacritical  marks  used  by  the  early  Jesuits  to  distinguish  the 
tones  we  shall  employ  in  this  work.     They  are  as  follows  :  ~  v  '  ~  A  i.  P'ing, 
2.  shang,  3.  k'u,  4.  jl,  5.  hid-p'ing ;  placed  above  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  to 
be  intonated  thus,  td,  td,  td,  td,  td. 

27.  The  following  passages  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
tones.     The  numbers  attached  to  the  words,  and  the  diacritical  marks  also, 
refer  to  the  tones  employed  in  the  pronunciation  of  them. 

I.   "  There  I  saw  Rhadamanthus  (5),  one  of  the  judges  of  the  dead,  seated 
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at  his  tribunal  (5).      He  interrogated  each  separately.      'Madam'  (i),  says 
he,  to  tlu-  first  uf  thorn,  'you  have  l>een  upon  the  earth  above  fifty  y 

have  yon  been  ilf.in-;  there  all  this  while?'      'Doing!'  (2),  says  she, 
'  really  I  don't  know  what  I've  been  doing!'"    Guardian,  No.  158. 
II.   I.  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart?  (2) 

CORDELIA.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

J.KAR.         So  young,  and  so  untender? 
COR.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true  (5). 

LEAR.  Let  it  be  so. — Thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower; 

For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun ; 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night ; 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs  (3), 
From  whom  we  do  exist  and  ce"ase  to  be; 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever. 

K  KXT.  Good  my  liege — 

LEAR.  Peace,  K£nt! 

( V>me  not  betwixt  the  dragon  and  his  wrath : 
I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery. — H6nce,  and  avoid  my  si -lit. 

SHAKESPEARE,  King  Lear,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

28.  The  Chinese  sometimes  distinguish  the  tone  of  a  syllable  by  a  mark 
placed  at  the  corner  of  the  character,  but  not  generally.  As  each  character 
is  inscribed  in  a  square,  the  foar  corners  serve  as  positions  for  tone-marks  in 

3 


the  order  shown  here: 

i 


29.  The  tone  of  a  character  is  sometimes  changed  to  show  that  it  has  an 
uncommon  meaning  or  that  its  relation  to  the  sentence  is  altered;    thus 
nouns  become  verbs,  and  adjectives  become  nouns,  but  not  by  any  constant 
rule:    chit  "-iT    'a  lord'  becomes  chu  'to  rule;'    6  or  gd  55.  'bad'  l.e- 

•  s  wu  or  hu  'to  hate;'  shting  r*  'upper'  becomes  *li<ing  'to  go  up, 
MOend  ;  <•/«/'//;/  "m"  'heavy'  becomes  cJn'nitj  'to  repeat.'  In  such  cases  a 
small  circle  called  kiuen  (1282)  is  placed  at  one  corner  of  the  character  to 
iutim.:  tnge. 

30.  The  Chinese  aspirate   many  of  their  syllables  very  strongly,  and   the 
absence  of  the  aspiration  nearly  alwins  renders   the  jihra.se  unintelligible. 

example,  fat  g^  'ought,'  but  k'ul  |jj-.|  'to  ..pen.'      We  shall  ex] 
the  aspiration  l.y  the  Greek  itjnritut  (uper  (').      When  the  letter  //  is  used  it 
will  1"    understood  to  be  a  very  strong  aspiration  ;  thus  //,/'>  *  fa  -the  sea' is 
pronounced  as  if  written  with  the  (id-man  guttural  <-li.  >•/„,'/. 
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31.  The  Chinese  are  accustomed  to  arrange  the  characters  in  Dictionaries 
according  to  the  final  sounds  of  the  syllables  which  they  represent ;  thus, 
sien,  lien,  mien,  kien,  &c.,  come  together  as  they  rhyme  with  each  other,  and 
then  they  follow  according  to  the  tones,  ping,  sluing,  k'u,  jl.     In  the  Canton 
dialect  there  is  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  syllables  are  arranged 
in  thirty-three  classes  according  to  their  terminations.    The  first  of  the  series 
is  sien;  and  the  syllables  which  rhyme  with  this  are  taken  through  the  four 
tones  of  both  upper  and  lower  series.     The  practice  of  reading  these  syllables 
after  a  native  instructor,  in  the  order  of  the  tones,  will  be  advantageous  to 
the  student :  thus,  sien,  sien,  sien,  s'ie;  and  then,  as  a  second  exercise,  he 
should  select  dissyllabic  and   trisyllabic  combinations  whose  sequences  as 
regards  tone  are  similar. 

32.  The  following  table  will  show  what  we  mean  by  sequence  in  tone,  and 
the  accompanying  exercises  will  serve  to  accustom  the  student  to  practical 
intonation. 


P'ing         Sh&ng         K'u          Jl        ffid-p'.ing 


P'ing 

Sh&ng 

R'ti 

Jl 

Hid-pxng 
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-     A 


6 
\  - 


13 
/  / 


14 


15 


16 


i7 


18 


19 


23 


24 


25 


From  this  it  appears  that  twenty-five  combinations  of  tones  may  be  formed, 
though  some  occur  more  frequently  than  others.  "We  shall  now  give  several 
combinations  intoned  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  table : 

1.  Jan-t'ien  'to-day;'ab  kung-fu  'work;'cd  sidng-Mng  'Mr.,  Sir.'ef 

2.  to-shau  'how  many?'sh  t'ien-chu  'God*;'bi  gan-tien  'favour.'Jk 

3.  sdng-i  'trade,  business ;'lm  chi-tau  'to  know;'no  l-kiu  'as  before.' P<1 

4.  z-fu,' clothes ;'rs  sJieu-shi  'to  collect  together ;'tu  sang-ji  'birthday.'17 


*  The  word  used  by  the  Romanists, 
b  — T-  c  — T—  d 
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5.  shu-fAng  'a  library  ;'»b    sz-iodn  '  polished,  refilled  ;'cd    kan-tsdng 

'to  follow.'  «' 
(>.  t<\-$aii  'to  sweep  ;'«h    t^-t'lng  'to  listen;'*?'    ticn-hldruj  'to  kindle 

incense.'  Jk 

7.  laf^tsz  'the  old  one,  father  ;'lm  yln-teiil  'to  drink  wine;'no  t'u-rh<},, 

Maud  produce.'  PI 

8.  fo)-/fc»  'an  assistant;''9   tsah-fiin  'morning  rice,  breakfast;'1'1    t&ng- 

heti  'to  wait  for.'vw 

9.  wel-kiil  '  hardship  ;'»y  til-fd  'to  send;'g*  yen-mu  'the  eyes>'b/ 

10.  tfiit-ch'A  'to  pour  out  tea;'c/d'    uxlng-nien  'last  year;'e'f'    tien-t'eil 

<tonod.MV  )"*** 

11.  loai-pien  'outside;'11'1'    chung-hwd  'to  plant  flowers  ;'J'k'    pau-chl 

'to  inform.'1'111' 

12.  cA«-ft  'here;'"'0'  si-suing  'to  think  of  carefully  ;'p'q'  sluang-md,  'to 

mount  a  horse.'  r"8' 

i^.ft-yung  'expenses;'1'11'   y^*  '^o  prepare  beforehand  ;'v'w/   kaii-su 
'to  inform.'  XV 

14.  lung-sM  'to  kill  ;'«'»"  A€^-sA?  '  liberal  ;'b"c"  *ci-ft  '  strength.  'd"e" 

15.  pi-mdn  'shut  the  door;'f"g"  hid-k'l  'to  play  at  chess;'11"1"  si-tstng 


1  6.  tu-shu  'to  study  ;'1//a  fA-chl  'to  be  mad;'zm"    chit-sang  'domestic 

animals.'11"0" 
17.  ted-chil  'to  act  as  master  ;'p"q"  ki-kwo  'to  bear  fruit  ;'r"s"  Ji-tes  'a 

(Jay.'f'm 

1  8.  W-y%  'to  answer  ;'u"v"  shioo-hwd  'talk;'w"»"  fee-^  'to  blame.'  y"w' 
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19.  lsd-ji  '  yesterday  ;'ab    tsl-k'e  '  forthwith  ;'cd    yu-fa  'so   much   the 

more.'ef 

20.  ch'u-lai  'going  in  and  out;'£h  hi$-fdng  'a  schoolroom  ;''J  yl-CCunj 

'  together.'  kl 

21.  ndng-kdn  '  power  ;'mn    fa-fan  'now;'°P    nien-kdng  'age'lr  (of  a 

person). 

22.  wdn-ft  'elegance  of  composition;'8*  jd-tsz  'thus;'ou   yad-sheu  'to 

wave  the  hand.'vw 

23.  ming-ts£  'name  and  title  ;'*y   yung-mau  'countenance;'™'  k'i-kivai 

'marvellous.'1*'0' 

24.  ndn-shwo  'difficult  to  say;'d/e'   fdng-u  'a  house  ;'Jf/    ming-fi  'to- 


25.  hwui-lai  'to  return  ;'h/i'  cl£&-M  '  tea-pot  ;'J/k'  nd-tsai  'a  slave.'1'01' 

33.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  exercise  for  reading  the  different  tones 
with  the  same  syllable  aspirated  as  well  as  unaspirated  : 

Chang  n'  '  chapter  ;'  dicing  °'  '  long  ;'  chting  P'  '  palm  of  the  hand  ;'  chdng  l' 
*  a  curtain  ;'  chdng  r'  '  constant  ;'  ch'dng  s'  '  to  reward  ;'  chl  *'  '  to  know  ;' 
cAlu'  'to  point  out;'  c/Av'  'to  begin;'  chi^  'to  come;'  chi*'  'slow;' 
chungy'  'middle;'  ch'iing2'  'insect;'  chung&"  'to  plant;'  fan^"  'to  divide;' 
/a^c"  'flour;'  fdn&"  'all;'  fan*"  'to  reverse;'  fl*"  'not;'  'fis"  'to  spend;' 
/*h"  'fat;'  /to1"  'fire;'  Mi"  'what?'  hiungk"  'an  elder  brother;'  kiting1" 
'a  bear;'  hwam"  'a  flower;'  hwd^"  'to  change;'  hwd<>"  'flowery;'  MP"  'a 
foundation;'  Hi"  'self;'  Kr"  'to  remember,  record;'  &C28"  'he,  that;'  ^t" 
'  to  insult  ;'  k'l  u"  '  to  begin.' 
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1  :  FORMATION  OF  WORDS. 

These  will  afford  practice  for  the  student  in  the  regular  sequences  of  piny, 
dtiivj,  k'ti.  and  some  others: 

to'u/<-r< -/.///:/  -^   JH    $tjf  'thousand-mile-mirror — a  telescope.' 
chau-sl-  "a  jH  -^-  |  lit  /\^  'beckon  with  hand — call  man.' 

(:i  j^  Jlif.  £££  ^  his  '  favour  very  great.' 

I'tiu-teiti  kn'o  t~>    \^\    y/y  -^/   ^^  'desire  wine  passover  much — he  is 
too  fond  of  wine.' 

It   ix-niaius  for  the  student  to  collect  phrases  with  the  same  consecutive 
.  and  to  practise  reading  them  aloud.      Such  short  sentences  may  be 
found  already  marked  with  the  proper  tones  iu  the  body  of  this  work. 

§.  3.  Words  and  tJieir  composition  generally. 

34.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  the  sounds  and  syllables  of 
the  Chinese,  independent  of  any  meaning  that  might  be  attached  to  them. 
We  next  turn  to  loords  as  the  expression  of  ideas.     By  a  word  is  here  meant 

ur  more  syllables,  which,  on  being  pronounced,  convey  but  one  significa- 
tion ;  e.  g.  jlit  yi    'man,'  t'ie-ts'uln'j  g$  j)^  '  a  blacksmith.' 

35.  A  word  in  Chinese  may  consist  of  one  syllable,  but  from  the  want  of 
grammatical  inflexions,  and  from  the  limited  number  of  syllables  in  use,  a 
monosyllable  is  rarely  intelligible  when  alone;    it  generally  requires  some 
adjunct  to  limit  or  strengthen  its  meaning.     To  illustrate  this;  ti  -frfl  signi- 
fies 'earth;'    tt  ttj    'ruler;'    ll  fE  'younger  brother:'    the  syllables  and 
tones  of  all  these  being  alike,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  when 
uttrred,  and  it  is  only  by  some  syllable  or  syllables  being  attached  to  them, 
that  any  notion  is  to  be  acquired  from  them.     Thus  in  the  phrase  t'ien-ti 
^^  |   '  heaven  and  earth,'  the  meaning  of  the  syllabic  ti  becomes  known  by 
its  juxta-position  with  the  syllable  t'ien.      In  ti-fang    \  ~fc  '  a  place,'  the 
syllable  ti  'earth'  is  limited  by  fang  'a  square,'  making  the  compound  to 
signify  'locality,  region'  merely.      Again,  ti  'ruler,'  as  a  general  term,  is 
lini.tcd  in  the  spoken  language  to  '  emperor' by  prefixing  hwi.n<i  -  }'[-  '  fin 
peror,'  and  is  made  to  signify  'God'  by  prefixing  shang   I-  'upper.'     Then 
•gain,  ti  'younger  brother'  is  made  intelligible  at  once  to  a  Chinese  l>y  tin- 
addition  of /<///////  J^|^  'ddcr  brother;'  It'ultxj-ti  meaning  'brethren.' 

36.  \\hrn   two   or  more  syllables  come  together  in  the  above  way  to  form 
oue  word  or  phrase,  though  each  syllable  may  have  a  distinct  meaning  of  its 
own,  tli«'  compound  bro>me>  in  many  eases  a  perfect  word  with  a  new  mean 

varying  according  to   the   nature  of  the   relation   existing  between   the 
pyllablcs  of  which  it  is  composed.     These  syllables  either  irpn  -.  nt  (>,) 
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nyms,  as  y%n-mu  j^  I  ll  'the  eye,'  cliung-sin  m  jt£  'middle-heart — the 

centre',  mu-wl  71^  Jl? '  end-tail — the  end,'  where  each  is  as  much  a  dissyllable 
as  workhouse,  washstand,  &c.,  in  English ;  or  they  form  (/3)  a  phrase,  as  in  t'ien- 

ti  '  heaven  and  earth,'  k'ung  mdng  JH     T^*  '  Confucius  and  Mencius,'  which 

v  L»   Jill* 

amounts  to  enumeration  of  objects;  or  (y)  words  of  opposite  meaning  are 
united  to  form  the  general  or  abstract  term  implied  by  each,  e.  g.  hiung-ti 
'  elder  brother,  younger  brother — brethren  *,'  to-shau  ^^  JJ?  '  many,  few — 
quantity,  or  how  many  1 '  or  (8)  one  of  the  syllables  stands  as  an  attribute  of 
the  other,  e.  g.  shing-jin  *j~f^  yV  'holy-man — a  sage,  a  philosopher,'  td-hwdng 
~/C  W1  'great-yellow — rhubarb,'  k'u-nien  ^t  /r£  'gone  year — last  year;' 

or  (e)  the  two  are  in  apposition,  e.  g.  shl-tsz  .<£-\  ti±l  '  s^*>  the  character — the 
character shl'  (stone),  jin-kidf^  ^fc  '  man-family — a  person,'  Jcx-jin  ^z  /\^ 

'guest-man — a  guest.'  Similar  unities  may  be  formed  by  joining  verbs 
which  are  synonymous  or  antithetical  in  meaning;  and  innumerable  phrases 
of  two  and  three  syllables  are  constituted,  by  conventional  usage,  perfect 
words,  their  elements  being  inseparable.  This  subject  will  be  found  further 
explained  in  the  section  on  the  formation  of  nouns  and  verbs.  The  following 
English  words  and  phrases  will  lead  the  student  to  anticipate  what  he  may 
find  in  Chinese  compounds :  (a)  wire-worker,  silver-smith,  tin-man,  plum-tree, 
craw-fish,  load-stone,  the  three  kingdoms  (for  the  whole  country),  church- 
ivarden,  feather-bed,  sea-port,  fox-hound;  (b)  to  injure  a  man,  to  kill  a  man, 
to  obey  an  order. 

37.  From  the  above,  however,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Chinese  words, 
thus  formed,  always  remain  in  their  original  form  when  brought  into  con- 
struction in  the  sentence.     The  rhythm  often  causes  the  exclusion  of  one 
syllable  from  a  word  when  the  sense  is  unaffected  by  its  absence.     Thus 
mu&-tsln^  is  'mother-relation — mother;'  drc-tszA  is  'son-child — son;'  'to  die' 
is  sze,  and  sze-liauf  means  'die-finish — died:'  but  in  the  expression  'The 
mother  and  son  died  together,'  tsln  and  dr  and  liau  would  be  omitted  for 
the  reasons  just  given,  and  the  expression  would  be  mu&  tsz^-  liangS-ko^  yll- 
t'ungJ  sze,  or  liauf  might  be  also  attached. 

38.  The  same  principle  of  rhythm,  which  leads  to  the  elision  of  one  of 
two  syllables  in  a  word,  under  certain  circumstances,  also  leads  to  the  addi- 
tion of  a  meaningless   particle  when  the   sound   of  the  whole  would  be 
improved  thereby.     This  fact  is  shown  most  clearly  in  the  local  dialects, 
each  of  which  has  euphonic  particles  peculiar  to  it. 


Cf.  the  phrase  '  The  long  and  the  short— all.' 


't 
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39.  Although  C'liinese  words  arc  not  built  up  from  roots  by  the  addition 
of  terminations,  nor  modified  by  changes  of  the  vowels  in  them,  there  are 
certain  syllables  which  take  the  place  of  terminations,  and  these  give  nominal 
and  verbal  forms  to  the  words  they  thus  affect.      We  have  eallcd  such  sylla- 

Kitives.  Anumi,'  them  are,  <ira  'child,'  tszb  'son,'  t'euc  'head:' 
thus,  t'sfoA-Qr*  'sparrow-child  —  a  sparrow,  or  any  small  bird;'  sidnge-tszh 
'  box-son  —  a  chest;'  ji{-t'efic  'sun-head  —  the  sun.'  The  subject  will  be  found 
further  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

§.  4.  The  characters,  and  how  to  write  t/tem. 

40.  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  symbols  employed  to  express 
the  sounds  and  syllables  of  this  language.     They  are  not  merely  arbitrary 
figures,  but  ideographic  characters;  they  express  notions  rather  than  sounds. 
They  are  very  ancient,  and  are  unique  in  every  point  of  view. 

41.  The  inventor  or  originator  of  the  characters  is  said  to  have  been 
Fii-hi,  or,  with  his  proper  title,  Tai-hau  Fii-hi  y^  ^r\  4  TT  5?^  '  the  most 

illustrious  Fii-hi.'  He  was  born  in  S/ten-si  pM  |7UJ  Prov.,  circ.  B.  C.  2200, 
and  was  the  first  of  five  ancient  emperors  (v.  Table  of  Dynasties  and  Em- 
perors, Appendix  A.),  and  successor  of  the  three  mythical  sovereigns.  He 
built  his  capital,  JCai-fuiig-fu  rj  I  rnj  |^j-  in  Ilu-nan  yM  rkt  Prov.,  on 
the  Hwang-ho  Jlf  Vm  or  'yellow  river*.'  Fii-hi  taught  his  rude  subjects  the 
arts  of  domestic  life;  and  he  invented  the  eight  diagrams,  p&-kwd  J\^  ±p, 

or  combinations  of  whole  and  broken  straight  lines,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
knotted  cords  used  for  recording  events  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  Sui-jin  t 

jltf:  /^.  Fil-hi  also  subsequently  invented  the  Lu-shu  —  ^  •  »'--,  or  six 
classes  of  characters  given  below  (44). 

*   t  ^       __  Jt_  . 

42.  Another  account  is,  that  Ifwang-ti   pj*  fH">  the  3rd  Emperor  from 
Fu-hi,  ordered  Ts'ang-hi2  ••&{'  Q^  ,  a  man  of  extensive  genius,  and  president 
of  the  Board  of  Historians,  to  work  at  the  composition  of  the  characters,  and 
to  follow  the  six  rules  of  Fii-hi.     One  day,  while  walking  by  the  river-side, 
he  i>erceived  some  traces  of  birds'  claws  on  the  sand,  and  sat  down  to  ponder 
on  tli<-   Kniporor's  command.      Some  of  the   marks   he  copied  on  slips  of 
b  imlK>o  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  varnish.     On  his  return  home  he  multiplied 
the  forms,  always  keeping  in  view  the  foot-prints  of  the  birds,  ami  thus  pro- 

five  hundred  and  forty  characters,  which   were  called  niah-tei-ioqn 


j..!y  or  '  bird-mark  characters.' 


*  A  colony  of  JOWB  settled  in  this  city  in  later  times. 

'Jin  U  said,  by  the  Chinese,  to  have  firwt  discovered  the  use  oi  I'm  . 

l>  v       °  —a       (I  ^         /.-/-       f  n 

T       i'1-1       m       *\\ 
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43.  But  the  father  of  letters  in  China  was  Paii-shi  /{§'-  £$$  '  a  scholar  in 
the  reign  of  Ching-wdng    |p    Hp  of  the  Cheu  PH  dynasty,  circ.  B.  C.  noo. 
In  his  work  it  is  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  characters  were  originally 
hieroglyphic ;  but  that  for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  convenience  they  were 
gradually  changed.     See  Morrison's  Dictionary,  vol.  I.  Introduction;  Marsh- 
man's  Clavis  Sinica,  pp.  15, 16;  and  Kang-Tden  4jmj|  jpP/,  or  the  translation 

I  I  •»    *^H1L 

of  this  work  by  Pere  Mailla — Histoire  Generate  de  la  Chine,  torn.  I.  pp.  1 9,  20. 

44.  The  Lu-shu,  mentioned  above  (41),  deserve  some  notice.     The  names 
of  them,  with  explanations,  are  here  given  in  a  tabular  form. 


No. 

Name. 

Meaning  of  name. 

Technical  name. 

No.  in  each. 

I 

1|5  Tj-x  Sidng-Jung 

Similar-figure 

Hieroglyphic 

608 

2 

Jg  3JJ.  Cto-rf 

Indicating-thing 

Significative 

107 

3 

^"    JEEJ  Hwui-i 

Combining-ideas 

Ideographic 

740 

4 

"t  rft    -*•-*-• 

IB  M  jEjI  Chuen-chu 

Inverting-signification 

Antithetic 

372 

5 

jg  fHfJKft-toa 

False-borrowed 

Metaphorical 

598 

6 

EJ|C   ff  ^  Shing-hing 

Sound-form 

Phonetic 

21,810 

45.  The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  above-mentioned  six  classes  of 
characters.     The  modern  forms  are  given  as  well  as  the  ancient,  that  the 
student  may  be  learning  a  few  characters  in  every  day  use,  while  he  sees  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  ancient  hieroglyphic. 

CLASS  I.  HIEROGLYPHIC. 

Meaning,    'sun'   'moon'   'mountain'   'eye'      'child'    'horse'     'fish'     'tree'    'teeth' 

Sound.        ji         yu          shdn        mu        tsz         met        yil       ftvO,       chi 

Ttlng  represents  ' a  nail;'    t=l  kung  'a  bow;'    Jp  tslng  'a  well;' 
w  Si 

and   Ijj  ctiuen  'a.  stream;'    |~[  k'eu  ' a  mouth;'    JJU  hd  'fire;'  and  7  shwul 
1  water.' 

46.  The  second  class  includes  those  which  indicate  the  meaning  by  their 
very  form  or  composition. 


10 


II.I.rSTKATIONS  OF  THE  SYMI'oI.S. 


CLASS  II. 


Meaning. 

Modern 

S..und. 


© 

'dawn* 

ff 

tdn 


'evening* 


-•-  T  A 

'above'  'below'  'unite'  'middle' 

±        T        AS  t 

shctng           hid              ts&  cliting 


y*  cht  represents  a  plant  springing  from  the  ground,  '  to  come  out,'  — 
the  common  character  for  this  is  ch'u  £j-j  '  to  go  out;'  2f£  P$n  'a  root~ 
beginning  ;'  |—  -|  yu,  something  in  the  mouth,  '  to  say.' 

47.  The  next  class  includes  those  which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
fiinires  belonging  to  class  I;  and  which  together  give  rise  to  an  idea,  some- 
times of  an  abstraction,  sometimes  the  name  of  a  real  thing. 


CLASS  III.  IDEOGRAPHIC. 

Anoient.            ^/)           /%\  TT          rn 

Meaning,      'brightness'     'obstruction'  'forest'        'to  see' 

Sound.              mlng             "kj^n  j*0^  lin           Jden 


' to  sit'  'to  follow' 

/I  /  7          //./-  8 
^  TO 

fe6  tsUng 


pai  (two  hands)  '  to  salute' — the  Chinese  clasp  their  hands  together 
in  salutations — also  'to  visit ;'  Tjjjf  siu  (heart  and  blood)  'pity;'  A&  ye  (roof, 
man,  dark)  '  night.' 

48.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the  fourth  class;  they  show  by  the 
inversion  of  the  figures  the  antithetic  significations  which  arc  attached  to 
them.  These  inversions  are,  however,  not  so  apparent  in  the  modern  cha- 
racters as  in  the  ancient  hieroglyphic ;  and  whenever  the  original  elements 
of  a  compound  are  sought  for,  the  ancient  forms  must  be  consulted  *. 


t .  The  sun  above  the  horizon. 

7.  The  moon  beginning  to  appear. 

3.  The  common  character  is  ^^  h8  '  to  unite.' 

4.  The  ran  and  moon  together,  suggesting  the  idea  of  Iriyhtnets. 

5.  A  tree  in  a  doorway, — obitructinii. 

6.  A  man  with  a  large  eye, — tc> 

I'wo  men  on  the  ground, — tilting. 

8.  Two  men  following, — following. 

*  An  idea  of  the  number  of  ancient  forms  for  the  same  character  m:w  lio  ulitaiiicil  l>y 
reference  to  M.  Gallery '«  "Sygtcma  1'hum  tii-uin."    Introduction,  ]>|>.  ;,i      ;,).      H-- 
give*  from  twenty  in  forty  different  forms  in  tin;  ancient  diaraotrr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  SYMBOLS. 
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CLASS  IV.  ANTITHETIC. 


Ancient. 
Meaning. 

Modern. 
Sound. 


f^  ~l 

'right-hand'    'left-hand' 


cto  cut  off' 

if' 

twdn 


'to  continue'     'body'    'body  turned' 


$1 

ki 


shin 


yln 


49.  The  fifth  class  is  more  numerous  than  the  preceding,  as  well  as  more 
important.  All  particles  and  proper  names  are  included  under  this  class. 
The  usages  with  respect  to  these  and  the  figurative  meanings  of  words  will 
be  explained  in  the  syntax  and  in  the  dictionary. 

CLASS  V.  METAPHORICAL. 

Ancient.       Co)  pzl  (^"0 

Meaning.      'mind'       'character'      'to  imprison'       'peace'       'the  world'      'ancient' 

Modern.         fc*          ^  |J[6  ^  -f^8  -fr  9 


Sound.  sin 


tsz 


tsiti 


gan 


shi 


kit, 


'  a  house,'  for  '  wife ;' 
I.  hlng  'to  raise,'  for 


t'dng  'a  hall'  is  used  for  'mother;'  ^ 
^e\ ,  shing  '  the  sun  ascending,'  for  '  tranquillity ;' 
'  to  flourish.' 

CLASS  VI.  PHONETIC. 

50.  The  sixth  class,  under  which  the  great  mass  of  characters  are  found, 
has  been  called  Phonetic;  because,  in  the  characters  classed  under  it,  one 
part  gives  its  own  sound  to  the  whole  figure,  and  thus  acts  as  a  symbol  of 
sound  merely.  This  part  does  sometimes  convey  also  its  symbolic  meaning 
as  well  as  its  sound.  The  number  of  really  useful  phonetic  characters  amounts 
to  about  one  thousand  and  forty.  These,  when  united  to  the  two  hundred 

i.  The  J_|  and  [  were  not  represented  in  the  ancient  form,  but  the  figures  for  hand 
were  reversed. 

i.  The  modern  character  for  this  idea  is  twdn,  with  an  axe  by  the  side  of  the  silk 
threads  divided. 

3.  The  modern  character  Td  has  silk  added  to  strengthen  the  meaning. 

4.  Sin  is  the  common  word  for  heart  in  nearly  all  the  senses  in  which  this  word  is  used 
in  English ; — mind,  disposition. 

5.  This  is  a  child  under  a  roof,  it  means  properly,  to  produce,  but  commonly,  a  character. 

6.  A  man  in  an  enclosure, — in  prison,  to  imprison. 

7.  A  woman  under  a  roof, — sitting  quiet  at  home,  peace,  tranquillity. 

8.  Three  figures  for  ten, — thirty  years,  a  generation,  this  generation,  (he  world. 

9.  Ten  and  mouth, — through  ten  generations,  ancient. 
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nml  fourteen  elementary  figures  (the  Radicals),  produce  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  (K-rivatives  (of.  12  and  53). 

fff1  '    ife  3     *—  ^  4    &  *  *    are  all  called  kl,  after  p  T  the  common  part. 

I'U    >  ^*«-7    >    'LI^»    j   T^    >  I  _  - 

i/79    Jff10  are  au  caMed  /««#,  after  ~/V     the  common  part. 
are  all  called  &&,  after       *"  the  common  part. 


51.  The  Chinese  division  of  the  characters  into  classes  has  now  been 
i  and  illustrated.     The  figures  in  the  margin  of  the  table  (44)  show  the 

number  of  characters  under  each  class.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinary 
process  of  forming  new  symbols  is  the  sixth;  —  by  adding  to  a  character  a 
figure,  to  convey  a  sound  merely,  a  new  symbol  is  formed,  which  has  a  name 

corresponding  to  its  phonetic  element.     Thus  the  figure  J  ting  being  added 

•  -.     -*          "* 

to  the  character  /^  kin  'metal,'  a  new  symbol,  $J  ting  '  a  nail'  is  pro- 
duced; so,  also,  being  added  to  pj  hie  'a  head'  the  symbol  Jpj  ting  'a  peak,' 

or  '  top  of  any  thing,'  is  formed.  By  this  ingenious  plan  any  number  of  new 
characters  might  be  created  ;  one  part  of  which  would  designate  the  generic 
notion  of  the  new  name,  and  the  other  would  indicate  the  sound  by  which 
to  call  it.  As  an  illustration  of  this  :  —  A  newly  discovered  insect  or  fish 
might  be  called  ling  by  certain  rude  tribes  who  had  rever  expressed  the 
sound  in  writing,  some  character  having  this  sound  ling  would  be  taken  by  a 
Chinese  scholar  and  united  to  the  generic  word  chting  '  insect,'  or  yii  '  fish,' 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  the  new  character,  thus  formed,  would  ever  after  be 
used  as  the  proper  name  for  that  particular  insect  or  fish  *. 

52.  The  hieroglyphic  element  in  the  Chinese  characters  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence,  that  is  to  say,  we  find  but  a  very  limited  number  of  characters 
whose  meaning  can  be  gathered  from  their  formation  out  of  simple  signifi- 
cant rudiments  ;  and  though  the  hieroglyphic  element  may  have  prevailed  in 
many  characters  under  their  primitive  forms,  it  is  now  seldom  to  be  traced 
through  the  changes  which  the  characters  have  undergone.     An  enquiry  into 
this  branch  of  the  Chinese  would  be  very  interesting,  and  would  perhaps 
throw  some  light  upon  the  acceptations  of  words  at  the  present  day,  but  as  it 
is  not  of  a  directly  practical  nature  it  would  be  out  of  place  here.     The 
following  is  an  example;  the  character  tjjfc  kid  '&  family'  is  composed  of 

mien  'a  roof  placed  above,  and  ^|>  shi  'a  pig'  beneath;  and  these  con- 

'  "  '•*!£'  2  with  words  =  to  remember,  3  with  tcalk  =  to  rise  up,  •*  with  / 
*°/BBr»  6  with  fitt  =  to  record/  6  fang  '  a  square,'  7  with  wards  —  to  enquire,  *  with 
a  blow  -to  Kt  free,  9  with  earth  =  a  dwelling,  or  a  street,  10  with  dwelling  =  a  room  ; 
H  W  'ancient'  (cf.  49,  note  9),  la  in  an  enclosure  =firm,  constant,  13  with  grata  = 
bitter  herbi,  meton.  for  trouble,  hardship,  14  with  wood  =  a  rotten  tree,  withered,  !•'•  with 
woman  =  a  matron,  a  /<"'/. 

*  The  phonetic  eystehi  of  arrangement  for  lexicographical  purposes  has  been  adopted 
f  M.  Calk-ry  in  hin  work   entitled   "  Systema  Phoneticum   Scripturae  Sinicae."    Svo. 
Macao,  1841. 
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stituent  parts  would  lead  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  pigs  under  a  roof 
was  the  original  notion  to  be  conveyed;  but  a  Chinese  authority,  noticed  by 
Dr.  Schott,  makes  the  figure  below  to  consist  of  the  character  jin  /I  'man' 
placed  in  three  different  positions,  and  this  would  at  once  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  family  t. 

53.  The  elementary  figures  or  characters  are  technically  termed  radicals 
and  primitives.     The  radicals,  which  were  formerly  about  five  hundred  in 
number,  are  now  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  fourteen;    the  primitives 
amount  to  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  in  common  use.     These,  with 
the  radicals  and  the  characters  compounded  with  both  classes,  include  nearly 
all  the  characters  existing  in  Chinese. 

54.  The  radicals  have  been  sometimes  denominated  keys;  but  the  term 
radicals  is  very  suitable  when  we  consider  their  meaning  and  use.     They 
include  the  names  of  simple  objects,  natural  and  artificial,  and  serve  as 
generic  heads  for  classes  of  characters;   and,  in  the  absence  of  an  alphabet, 
they  are  employed  as  an  index  to  the  whole  language,  just  as  an  alphabet  is 
used  in  European  tongues. 

55.  The  Chinese  term  for  the  radicals  is  ts£-pu  *V    ^R  '  character-class 
or  classifier.'    They  are  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  strokes  required 
to  form  them.     We  have  given  them  below  under  this  arrangement,  and 
recommend  the  student  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  acquire  them  so  as  to  write 
them  correctly. 

TABLE  OF  THE  KADICALS. 

Note. — Of  the  two  numbers  given  after  each  radical,  the  former  represents 
the  number  of  characters  extant  under  that  radical,  and  the  latter  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  common  use.  The  words  in  brackets  show  the  position  of  the 
radical  in  its  derivatives.  (Com.)  means  that  the  radical  is  in  use  as  a  com- 
mon word.  The  asterisk  marks  those  radicals  which  are  frequently  found  in 
compounds. 

Formed  with  one  stroke. 

1.  — •  yi*  'one,  the  same'  (various).  44.  16. 

2.  I  kwan  'perpendicular'  (through).   22.  2. 

This  radical  is  used  as  a  sign  of  the  repetition  of  a  character. 

3.  "»  cM  'a  point,'  also  called  tien  Hifj  when  used  as  a  stop  or  dot.  n.  2. 

4.  /  pi  'a  curve,  a  sweep  to  the  left'  (various).   24.  8. 

5.  ^.  yl  'a  crooked  line,  one;'  a  horary  character.  42.  8. 

6.  J  ku  'a  hooked  stroke'  (various).   20.  3. 

t  See  Dr.  Schott'a  "  Chinesische  Sprachlehre."  4to.  Berlin,  1857,  p.  12. 

T>  2 
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J-'urmed  wit/i  two  strokes. 
-.  "  two'  (coin.)  (encloses,  above,  below).  31.9. 

8.  -L-  teA,  no  signification  is  given  of  this  radical,  (above).  39.  10. 

9.  ^1   jin  *  '  a  man'  (com.)  (above).    Its  contr.  form  4  on  the  left  always. 

800.  141. 

10.    )  f    jin  'a  man  walking'  (obs.)  (below).   52.  14. 
u.  /{jl  'to  enter'  (com.)  (above).   29.5. 

12.  J\fA  'eight'  (com.)  (below).  45.  12. 

13.  f  ~|  kiung  'a  desert,  an  empty  space'  (obs.)  (encloses).  51.  5. 

14.  '    *  ml  'to  cover'  (obs.)  (above).  31.  2. 
J5-   /  P^ng*  'an  icicle'  (obs.)  (left).  51.  16. 

1  6.  JL  kl  'a  table,  a  bench'  (encloses,  right,  below).  40.  4. 
17.  ]  _  |  kan  'a  receptacle'  (obs.)  (encloses).  24.  3. 

i  8.  V7  Jaw  *  '  a  knife  ;  a  sword'  (com.)  (below,  or  right  in  this  form  |J).  378.33. 
The  hook  should  be  written  first. 

19.  ~/7  ^*  'strength'  (com.)  (below  or  right).   163.  19. 

The  hook  should  be  written  first. 

20.  /~]  pau  «to  wrap  up,  to  envelop'  (obs.)  (encloses).  66.  4. 

The  dash  should  be  written  first. 


21.  \pi  '&  spoon'  (right).   20.  2. 

22.  j^  fang  'a  chest'  (obs.)  (encloses).  65.  4. 

23.  |  _^  hi  'to  hide'  (obs.)  (encloses).   18.  3. 

24.  -|-  shl  'ten'  (com.)  (various  —  below).  56.  n. 

25.  |^  prf  'to  divine'  (above,  right).  46.  4. 

26.  ~JJ  tol  <a  seal*  (obs.)  (right,  or  below  in  this  form  [^).  39.  7. 

27.  J      hdn  'a  shelter'  (obs.)  (hangs  over).   128.  8.     This  is  often  inter- 

changed with  radical  53. 

•      28.  ^  meu  'crooked,  perverse'  (obs.)  (above).  41.  2. 

29-  J^C  y*'*  <l^c  Da&d;  again'  (com.)  (right,  below).   92.  12. 
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Formed  with  three  strokes. 

30.  |~|  k'eii,*  'a  mouth'  (com.)  (left,  below).   1047.  128. 

31.  1  J  hwul*  'an  enclosure'  (obs.)  (encloses).   119.  16. 

32.  -p  t'u*  'earth,  soil'  (com.)  (left,  under).  579.  56.     Sometimes  radicals 

170  and  150  are  used  instead  of  this. 

33.  "~p  s&  'a  scholar;  a  statesman'  (com.)  (above,  right).  25.  4. 

34-  £{  chl  'to  follow'  (obs.)  (above).   12.  i. 

35.  2££  shul  'to  walk  slowly'  (obs.)  (below).  24.  2. 

36.  fa  si  'evening;  darkness'  (com.)  (various).   36.  6. 

37.  "Tr  td*  'great'  (com.)  (above  or  below).   133.  23. 

38.  J£  nu*  'a  woman'  (com.)  (left  or  below).  690.  61. 

39.  -4—  tsz*  'a  son'  (com.)  (below,  left).  87.  17. 

40.  i-*-*  mien*  'a  roof  (obs.)  (above).  249.  52. 

41.  "Ir  tsdn  'the  tenth  of  a  chi    7?    or  Chinese  foot'  (com.)  (right  or 

below).  41.  n. 

42.  </T>  siau  'small'  (com.)  (above,  combined).  32.  4. 

43.  ~JT   JT   ~7T~    "j^  ivdng  or  yid  'crooked-leg'  (obs.);   yiu  'still  more' 

(com.)  (left).  67.  2. 
44-  J^  shl*  'a  corpse'  (above).   149.  20. 

45.  71  ch'e  'a  sprout'  (obs.)  (above).  39.  i. 

46.  1 1  I  shdn  'a  mountain'  (com.)  (left,  above).  637.  17. 

47.  )ft    or    I||  cKuen  'a  stream'  (com.)  (combined).   27.  4. 

48.  ^  ^Mrz^r  'work'  (com.)  (various).   18.  5. 

49.  pi  kll  self  '(com.)  (below).  21.5.   Distinguish  this  from  p  ^  and 

50.  |Tj  A»n*  'a  napkin'  (com.)  (left,  below).   295.  19. 

51.  ^p"  kdn  'a  shield'  (com.)  (combined).   18.  6. 

52.  ^  yau  'young'  (left,  doubled).   21.4.     E.  G.  ^  kl  'several.' 

53.  Jyen*  'a  covering'  (obs.)  (covers).   287.  29. 

1  I  signifies  'already;'  «£  is  a  horary  character,  '9-11  o'clock  A.M.' 
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54.  }     ylng  'a  long  journey'  (obs.)  (left).   10.  5.     Used  for  radical  162. 

55.  4f*  &«H0  'folded  hands'  (below).  51.  2. 

56.  -t-  yi  'a  dart'  (right).  16.  2. 

57.  3  ytuwgr  *  'a  bow1  (com.)  (left,  below).   166.  15. 

58.  ==t  An,  =fc  or  h,  'a,  pig's  head'  (obs.)  (above).   26.  2. 

59.  f  shcm  'long  hair'  (right).  53.  7. 

60.  i    cAi*  'to  walk'  (obs.)  (left).  227.  26. 


Formed  with  four  strokes. 

6  1.    /U  aw  *,  contr.  I',  'the  heart'  (com.).    (The  contr.  form  on  the  left;  the 
full  form,  below  or  elsewhere).   1077.  142. 

62.  HP*  kd*  'a  spear'  (com.)  (right),   in.  15. 

63.  6  Aw  'a  one-leaved  door;  a  family'  (com.)  (above).   45.  5. 

64.  ^f~  sheil*,  contr.  i,  'the  hand'  (com.).   (The  contr.  form  on  the  left;  the 

full  form,  below).   1092.  46. 

65.  -£f  chl  'a  branch'  (com.)  (right).   27.  2. 

66.  ~\7pu*,  contr.  V,  'to  touch'  (right).    296.  21. 

67.  j3<£  M?$ra,  contr.  v,  'to  paint  letters'  (com.).    Contr.  form  seldom  used. 

(below).   23.  2. 

68.  =j-  teh  'a  dry  measure,  the  North  Star'  (com.)  (right).   33.  5. 

69.  fp  fan  'an  ax;  a  Chinese  pound'  (com.)  (right).   56.  8. 
7°-    h  fo-ng  'a  square,  a  place'  (com.)  (left).   83.  9. 

71-  /[*  w&,  in  comp.  ^-,  'wanting,  not.'  13.  2. 

72.  j]j  jl*  'the  sun;  a  day'  (com.)  (left,  and  elsewhere).   455.  51. 

73-  pll  yw*  'to  speak'  (com.)  (below,  and  elsewhere).   38.  13. 

74-  ft  yu*  'the  moon;  a  month'  (com.)  (left).   70.  n. 

75-  "fa  mil*  'wood'  (com.)  (left,  below).  1358.  17. 
76.  fc  k'ien  *  '  to  owe,  to  want'  (right).   236.  18. 

77-  J_Q  cAi  '  to  stop  at  a  point'  (com.)  (vurioun).   91.9. 
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78.  fy  tal*  'a  rotten  bone;  bad,  putrid'  (com.)  (left).  232. 12. 

79.  -Q  shu'to  kill'  (right).  84.  8. 

80.  -ffp  wtt  'not,  without'  (com.)  (below).   17.  5. 

8 1.  H"  pi  'to  compare'  (com.)  (various).    22.  i. 

82.  £H  mail  'hair  (not  human),  fur,  feathers'  (com.)  (left.)  212.  4. 

83.  Ph  shi  'a  family'  (com.).   15.  3.     J?-  m?w  'the  people'  is  under  ski. 

84.  -/^  &'2  'vapour'  (obs.)  (right,  above).  18.  i.    The  character  in  use  is  dpf . 

85.  vj^  shurul  *,  contr.  ^ ,  'water'  (com.)  (contr.,  on  the  left ;  full  form,  below). 

1586.  148. 

86.  '/^  ho*,  contr.  Wi,  'fire'  (com.)  (contr.,  below;  full  form,  left).  639.43. 

87.  IK  chau,  contr.  ^>,  'claws'  (com.)  (above).  37.  7.     See  radical  97. 

88.  'jlfu  'a  father'  (com.)  (above),   n.  2. 


89.  hidu  'to  imitate'  (left).   17.  3. 

90.  -^j  chwdng  '  a  couch'  (obs.)  (left).  50.  2. 

91.  tr*  ^iew  'a  splinter'  (left).   78.  4. 

92.  ^p  y<2  'molar  teeth'  (com.)  (left).   9.  2.     Cf.  radical  211. 

/       93.  ffc  mi2  *,  contr.  ft ,  'an  ox'  (com.)  (contr.,  on  the  left ;  full  form,  below). 
232.  12. 

V     94-  ~Jr  k'iwn,  contr.  ^,  'a  dog'  (com.)  (contr.,  on  the  left).  445.  28.    Inter- 
changed with  radical  153. 

Formed  with  five  strokes. 

95.  J/^'  hiden  'colour  of  the  sky ;  dark'  (com.)  (combined).  7.  2.    E.  G.  2^\. 

96.  ^E;  2/w  *'  a  jewel'  (com.)  (left).   473.25. 

97.  Ht  kwa  '  fruit  of  the  melon  kind'  (com.)  (right  or  left).  56.  2. 

98.  ^f  w&  'tiles,  bricks'  (com.)  (right,  below).  173.  2.    Interchanged  with 

radicals  32,  108,  and  112. 

99.  "tj  kdn  'sweet'  (com.).  23.  2. 

V    100.   /      sang  'to  be  born,  to  live'  (com.).   23.  2. 
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101.  H^J  yung  'to  use'  (com.)  (combined),   n.  2.     E.  G.  ^f^/«  'great.' 

102.  \  H  t'ifn*  'a  field'  (com.)  (left,  below).   193.  26. 

103.  7^  pi  'a  piece  of  cloth;  a  foot'  (com.)  (below).   16.  5. 

ri 
ni*  ' disease '  (left).  527.  25.    The  common  character  is  ) 

105.  X>>  pit  'to  stride'  (above).   16.  3. 

106.  [  -1  pi  'white;  clear'  (com.)  (left,  above).   109.  8. 

107.  rt?  //£  'skin;  bark'  (com.)  (right,  left,  below).    95.  i. 

108.  Tffl  mlng*  'dishes'  (com.)  (below).   129.  16. 

109.  tj  mu *  'the  eye'  (com.)  (left,  or  contr.  form  rr^t  above).  646.  29. 
no.    ^p»  med  'a  barbed  spear'  (left).   66.  3. 

in.   -^  shi  ' an  arrow'  (left).   65.  8. 

112.  fa  shi*  'a  stone,  a  rock'  (com.)  (left,  below).   489.  23. 

113.  TTj'  shi*,  contr.   k  ,  '  an  omen  from  heaven'  (com.)    (left,  below). 

214.  25.     The  contr.  form  is  similar  to  the  contr.  form  of  145. 

114.  tAJ  jeu  '  the  print  of  an  animal's  foot ;  a  trace'  (below).   13.  2. 

115.  -^jr-  hd*  'grain'  (com.)  (left).   433.  31. 

«    *    . 

1 1 6.  /T   hiii  'a  cave,  a  hole'  (com.)  (above).   300.  18. 

117.  jy  ft  'to  stand,  to  establish'  (com.)  (left).   102.  7. 

Formed  with  six  strokes. 

1 1 8.  /H-  c/tu*,  contr.  /tA-,  'bamboo'  (com.)  (above).   954.  45. 

119.  ^|£  ml  *  'rice  (uncooked)'  (com.)  (left).   321.  1 6. 

1 20.  ^  ml *,  also  written  ^  and  -^» ,  'silk,  (threads)'  (com.)  (left, below). 

821.  7 1.    This  radical  has  also  been  called  sz;  prob.  for  sx  ;p )/» - 

1  -  '•    ifff^  <ftn  earthenware  vase'  (left).  78.  2. 

122.   [XXJ  wt%,  contr.  |]J|,  pxJ,  and  pH,  'a  net'  (above).  164.  15.     E.  G. 
3*  Adn  'rare.' 

^J-  ^  y&n<J  'a  sheep'  (com.)  (left,  above).   157.  9. 

I24-   ^  .'/'<  'wings'  (com.)  (various: — above,  In-low,  ri^lit).   210.  9. 
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y    125.  ^  lab'  old  '(com.)  (above);  contr.  into  ^  in  z^1  and  ^2.  23.5. 

126.  jj^J  $r  'whiskers;  and,  yet'  (com.).   23.  3. 

i^ 

127.  ^^  ftfci  '  a  plough  handle'  (left).   85.3. 

128.  H  ctr*  'the  ear'  (com.)  (left,  below).   172.  16. 

129.  lp  T/M  'a  pencil'  (left  and  below).   20.  2. 

130.  1^1  Jit*,  contr.  H,  'flesh'  (com.)  (left,  below).      The  contr.  form  is 

printed  like  yu  'the  moon.'   675.  56. 

131.  p  cAm  'a  subject;  a  statesman'  (com.)  (left).   17.  4. 

132.  El  ts£  'self;  from'  (com.)  (various).    Sometimes  used  for  Q  pe  'white.' 

35-  2- 

133.  j!pi  cM  'to  come  to'  (com.)  (below,  and  elsewhere).   25.  3. 

134.  p_*j  &'i&  'a  mortar'  (various).   72.  7. 

^     135.  T^T  sM  'the  tongue'  (com.)  (left).   35.  6. 

136.  jt$  cK<u£n  'to  turn  the  back  on;  to  oppose'  (obs.).   11.3. 

137.  -^  cheu  '  a  boat'  (com.)  (left).   198.3. 

138.  f^  Jcdn  '  disobedient  ;  limits'  (right).   6.2. 

r  . 

139.  p  s?  'colour;  appearance'  (com.)  (right).   22.  2. 


/    140.    J11  tsati*,  contr.  +4-,  'grass;  plants'  (com.)  (above,  in  the  contr. 
form).   1902.  95. 


141.  Q?  M  'a  tiger'  (obs.)  (above).   115.  9. 

142.  t-P  cMng*  'an  insect;  a  reptile'  (com.)  (left,  below).   1067.  22. 
«/    J43-  JHl  ^  'blood'  (com.)  (left).   61.  3. 

144.  ^T  ^wgf  'to  walk];  to  do'  (com.)  (encloses).   54.  8. 

145.  ^^  ^  *,  contr.  ^,  'clothing;  covering'  (com.)  (contr.  form  on  the  left; 

full  form  below  ;  sometimes  half  above  and  half  below).  611.36. 

146.  Wft  ya,  also  written  jfn  ,  '  to  cover  over'  (obs.)  (above).   30.  3. 

'aged,'  com.  'to  examine.'         2  cht  'this,  he  who,  &c.'         3  si  'the  west.' 
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Formed  with  seven  strokes. 

147.  l,rl  klen  *  'to  see'  (com.)  (right,  below).   162.  14. 

148.  ^ij  kit  'a  horn;  a  corner'  (com.)  (left,  below).   159.5. 

,/  149.  ==^  yen*  'words;  to  speak'  (com.)  (left,  below).   86  1.  105. 

150.  Q  k*  'a  valley'  (left).   55.  2. 

151.  Q  feii  'a  wooden  sacrificial  vessel;  beans'  (below,  left).    69.  5. 

152.  j|£  sAl  'a  pig'  (left  or  below).   50.  3. 
153-  5?  cW'  reptiles'  (left).   141.5. 

154.  F|  ^>et  *  'a  pearl  shell'  (com.)  (left,  below).  278.  46. 

I55-  J7T>  c^  'flesh  colour'  (com.)  (left).   32.2. 

156.  T|£  foe&*  'to  walk,  to  run'  (com.)  (left).   236.  n. 

157.  S  tsti  *,  contr.  ft,  'the  foot,  enough'  (com.)  (left,  below).   581.  30. 

158.  £j£  shin  'the  body;  trunk'  (com.)  (left).    98.  4. 

V     159.  J|f  &w*  'a  carriage'  (com.)  (left).  362.22.     Sometimes  called  che. 

1  60.   321  ^n  'bitter,'  H.  C.  (com.)  (doubled,  right).    37.  7. 

1—-^ 

161.   fp?  shin'  time;  an  hour,'  H.C.  (com.)  (various).  16.3.    Cf.  radical  1  68. 

J    162.    ^^   chti*,  contr.  J^,  'motion'  (obs.)  (left).   382.  59. 

163.   pj  yi*,  contr.  R,  'a  city'  (com.)  (right  c.  contr.  form).    351.  27. 
Cf.  radical  170. 

I<54-    [Sf  yiu*  'new  wine,'  H.  C.  (com.)  (left).   291.  20. 
165.  ^jfcpien  'to  distinguish'  (left).   14.  2. 
/     166.   J  l^  ft  'a  Chinese  mile;  a  village'  (com.)  (below).   14.5. 

Formed  with  eight  strokes. 

f/*61  ^  kln*  'g°ld;  metal'  (com.)  (left).  803.  46. 
•  168.  -^  ch'dng,  contr.  fc,  '  long,  old'  (com.).  56.  2. 
I  ^  w»4n*  'a  door'  (com.)  (encloses).  249.  27. 

^^  ••* 

170.  gy«>*,  contr.  ji,  'an  artificial  mound  of  earth'  (left  c.  contr.  form). 
347-38.    Cf.  radical  163. 
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171.  ^<f  tal  'to  reach  to'  (right).   13.  i. 

172.  -fg  chul*  'short-tailed  birds'  (right).    234.  17. 

173.  j^J  yu*  'rain'  (com.)  (contr.  form  gg»  above).    298.  18. 

_  |  - 
r74-  Tq  fe2w#  'azure,  sky-blue'  (com.)  (left).   18.3. 

175.  BE  /f  'not  so,  false'  (com.).   26.  3. 

formed  with  nine  strokes. 

176.  jfcfj  mien  'the  face'  (com.)  (left).    67.  i. 

„!-  1^ 

177-   ip.  &e  'untanned  hide,  without  hair'  (left).    307.5. 

y  - 

178.  ^a  we*  'tanned  hide'  (left).   101.  2. 

179.  :[f;  K&  'leeks'  (various).    21.1. 

«  . 

1  80.    p=f  y*w  'sound,  tone'  (com.).   43.  3. 


181.  y^*  'the  head'  (com.)  (right).   373.  30. 

182.  HT^  fung  'wind'  (com.)  (left).   183.  3. 

183.  3p|  fl  'to  fly'  (com.).    13.  i. 

184.  'tt  sM*,  contr.  |f>  'to  eat'  (com.)  (contr.  form  on  the  left).   395.  38. 

185.  "H*  sheil  'the  head;  the  chief  (com.).   20.  i. 
1  86.  ?|&  fodrw/  'fragrance'  (com.).    38.  i. 


Formed  with  ten  strokes. 
*  'a  horse'  (com.)  (left,  below).   473.  28. 

188.  >||t*  ku*  'a  bone'  (com.)  (left).    186.  4.     Interchanged  with  radicals 

130  and  181. 

189.  ^  kau  'high'  (com.).   35.  i. 

*-y 

190.  £^  piau  'long  hair'  (above).    245.  7. 

191.  f  e|  <ew  'to  fight'  (obs.)  (encloses).    24.  i. 

192.  l||I  chdng  'fragrant  plants'  (below).    9.  i. 

193.  §  li  'a  tripod  with  crooked  feet'  (left,  below).   74-7- 

194.  J^  kwel  '  a  departed  spirit,  a  ghost'  (com.)  (left).   142.  4- 


E  2 
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ictl  u:lth  eleven  strokes. 

1 1  I         %a  fish'  (com.)  (left).  572. 10.     Interchanged  with  radicals  no 
and  20,3. 

196.  &  7»iai* 'a  bird '(com.)  (right).  761.21.   Interchanged  with  radical  1 80. 

197.  J.|j  //>  'salt'  (left).   45.1. 

I  r   . 

198.  I£H  lu  'a  stag'  (com.)  (above).  106.  9.    Interchanged  with  radical  120. 
!99-  ^$£  m^  'wheat'  (com.)  (left).   132.  i. 

200.  fifct'  md  'hemp'  (com.)  (above).   35.  3. 

Formed  with  twelve  strokes. 

201.  j|f  hwdng  'yellow,  colour  of  earth'  (com.)  (left).   43.  i. 

202.  ^:  shii  'millet'  (com.)  (left).   47.  2. 

203-  Jp[  ^  'black'  (com.)  (left,  below).   173.4. 

204.  *"  fci  chl  'to  sew,  to  embroider'  (left).    9.  none  in  common  use. 

Formed  with  thirteen  strokes. 

205.  jj|i  •//«>/<</  'a  frog'  (com.)  (below).   41.  2.     Interchanged  with  radicals 

140,  195,  and  212. 

•fef  • 

206.  l^j  ting  'a  tripod'  (com.).    15.  i. 

207.  fr£  ^«  'a  drum'  (com.)  (above).   47.  i. 

208.  M{^  shii  'a  rat'  (com.)  (left).    103.  2.     Interchanged  with  radical  in. 

Formed  vnth  fourteen  strokes. 
2°9-    ]/jV  /"  'the  nose'  (com.)  (left).    50.  i. 
210.   •ygf  tsi  'to  adjust,  to  adorn'  (com.)  (above).   19.3. 

Formed  with  fifteen  strokes. 
2  "    ^|  ^  ' front  teeth'  (c<>m.)  (left).    163.  3. 

Formed  with  sixteen  strokes. 
**'    I!  ^*9  <a  ^ra8on'  (com.).   25.  2. 
213.   ^  Anivt  'a  tortoise'  (com.).    25.  i.     Interchanged  with  radical  205. 

n\td  with  seventeen  strokes. 
214-  |jj  yd  'a  flute  with  throe  holes'  (left).    20.  i. 
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56.  The  meauings  attached  to  the  above  elementary  characters  have  been 
thus  classified ;  we  give  them  here  because  they  may  be  useful  both  to  the 
general  reader,  to  show  the  kind  of  words  denoted  by  the  elementary  figures, 
and  to  the  student  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  radicals  themselves. 

Parts  of  bodies. — Body,  corpse,  head,  hair,  down,  whiskers,  face,  eye,  ear, 
nose,  mouth,  teeth,  tusk,  tongue,  hand,  heart,  foot,  hide,  leather,  skin,  wings, 
feathers,  blood,  flesh,  talons,  horn,  bones. 

Zoological. — Man,  woman,  child ;  horse,  sheep,  tiger,  dog,  ox,  hog,  hog's 
head,  deer ;  tortoise,  dragon,  reptile,  mouse,  toad ;  bird,  fowls ;  fish ;  insect. 

Botanical. — Herb,  grain,  rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  leeks,  melon,  pulse, 
bamboo,  sacrificial  herbs;  wood,  branch,  sprout,  petal. 

Mineral. — Metal,  stone,  gems,  salt,  earth. 

Meteorological.  — Rain,  wind,  fire,  water,  icicle,  vapour,  sound ;  sun,  moon, 
evening,  time. 

Utensils. — A  chest,  a  measure,  a  mortar,  spoon,  knife,  bench,  couch,  clothes, 
crockery,  tiles,  dishes,  napkin,  net,  plough,  vase,  tripod,  boat,  carriage,  pencil ; 
bow,  halberd,  arrow,  dart,  axe,  musical  reed,  drum,  seal. 

Qualities. — Colour,  black,  white,  yellow,  azure,  carnation,  sombre-colour; 
high,  long,  sweet,  square,  large,  small,  slender,  old,  fragrant,  acrid,  perverse, 
base,  opposed. 

Actions. — To  enter,  to  follow,  to  walk  slowly,  to  arrive  at,  to  stride,  to 
walk,  to  reach  to,  to  touch,  to  stop,  to  fly,  to  overspread,  to  envelope,  to 
encircle,  to  establish,  to  overshadow,  to  adjust,  to  distinguish,  to  divine,  to 
see,  to  eat,  to  speak,  to  kill,  to  fight,  to  oppose,  to  stop,  to  embroider,  to  owe, 
to  compare,  to  imitate,  to  bring  forth,  to  use,  to  promulge. 

Parts  of  the  world  and  dwellings ;  figures ;  miscellaneous. — A  desert,  cave, 
field,  den,  mound,  hill,  valley,  rivulet,  cliff,  retreat.  A  city,  roof,  gate,  door, 
portico.  One,  two,  eight,  ten,  eleven.  An  inch,  a  mile.  Without,  not,  false. 
A  scholar,  a  statesman,  letters ;  art,  wealth,  motion ;  self,  myself,  father ;  a 
point;  wine;  silk;  joined  hands;  a  long  journey;  print  of  a  bear's  foot; 
a  surname,  a  piece  of  cloth. 

57.  Some  radical  appears  in  every  symbol,  and  the  Chinese  classify  the 
characters  under  that  radical,  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  figure.      In  some  cases,  however,  the  selection  appears  to  have  been  arbi- 
trary, for  occasionally  we  find  characters  classified  under  a  radical  which  is  so 
intermingled  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  figure  that  it  is  only  by  practical 
experience  that  it  can  be  recognised.     The  student  will  find  a  list,  taken 
from  K'ang-hi's  Dictionary,  of  all  the  characters  whose  radical  is  difficult  to 
discover,  in  Dr.  Morrison's  Dictionary,  part  II.  vol.  II. 

58.  When  the  radical  is  found,  we  proceed  to  count  the  number  of  strokes 
in  the  remaining  part,  often  called  the  primitive.     The  primitive  is  composed 
of  strokes,  from  one  to  twenty  and  upwards;  these  strokes  are  made  iii  one 
consecutive  order,  which  depends  upon  the  figure  itself,  and  this  order  can 
only  be  learnt  by  practice.    (The  rules  in  Art.  76.  may  be  consulted.)     As 
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examples:  —  the  rliarai-ter  ~]%  ft  id  'below'  is  under  rail.  — '  yi,  with  two 
>tr..kfs  in  its  a>,nj>h ment ;  {|J|  */ti  'an  age'  is  also  under  rad.  — •  yi, 
with  four  strokes;  ~JH  nal  'it  may  be,  it  is,  but,'  is  under  rad.  J pi,  with  one 
stroke;  Jfi.  «£  is  under  J  kiii,  with  seven;  JH  wit  'five,'  under  ^  d,r 
.  with  two;  ^i-  telng  'a  well,'  under  the  same  rad.,  with  two; 
^  /r  fnri)ng  'more,'  under  the  same  rad.,  with  five  strokes;  en  d  or  yd 
1  second,'  under  the  same  rad.,  with  six  strokes ;  I/I  I  ' to  use '  is  under  the 
rad.  /^  jin  '  a  man,'  with  two  strokes.  If,  while  learning  the  radicals,  the 
student  will  write  them  with  the  rules  in  Art.  76.  before  him,  he  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  counting  the  number  of  strokes  in  them,  or  in  any  character 
compounded  with  them.  As  the  number  of  the  radical  is  rarely  known,  even 
by  advanced  students  of  Chinese,  the  following  table  of  the  Tsz-pu  is  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  to  assist  the  beginner  in  referring  to  his  Chinese -English 
Dictionary. 

An  alphabetic  arrangement  of  the  Radicals. 


.  dr  7 

jfjj  dr  126 
"FT  ar  128 


che  159 
cA'*45 
cheu  137 

chi  i 

'53 

cAi  204 

_  1 1 


chi  60 
>  <?A?  155 
c7tt?i  131 
\&  162 


"»  c7t«  3 
/T-T'  c7«w  118 


F^  hdn  27 


-tt!  7«€  203 
fvr* 

f^Al23 


47 


•Jy  Ai<Sw  89 

,,  ,^ 

H^  cTtwl  172  xj'-r  Am^r  144 

.  T  .  j  »  t 

R-*  ckd.ng\\2  f\   hiii*  116 

— *    %  /    V 

TJ  chioang  90  jffj  7«'w  143 
j_  /dngr  22 
~/j  f&ng  70 


,/ew  170 


Ad  86 

7t«  63 

A '"/  141 


hwdng  20  1 


P 


31 


114 


i6 


1L 

^^49 

=±  fa  58 


10 


>,  76 

M7 
kin  50 
£m  69 
kin  167 
£K>  148 


99 
»— » 

J  _j  7.-/7,*   i  7 

138 
189 

177 

;/  30 


134 

=U?  Xrj'Ji  179 
-ft  ** 


62 
159 


•  AK.,  c.-ili. 
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31 


J    ku  6 
fj?  M  207 
kit  15° 

M  1 88 
i-j 

kung  48 
•TT-  &wwgr  55 

P=j  &im(jr  57 

&wa  97 
I    &«>aw  2 
&w;el  194 
213 
I  125 
166 


»  193 

li  117 
J&  197 

?&i  127 

212 
m&   187 


82 

Z^-  me  IQQ 

^r  &  y 

L  meu  28 
5^  meu  no 
ml  119 


m?  14 
^  f  i  mien  4^ 

mmlwcr  1 08 


mtt  109 


«•** 

M      w*  104 

-* . 

196 

^93 
*3« 

/V    J9«  12 
/t  ^5«iZ  2O 

pH  joe  106 

j   /)li   154 


jo^  107 
^>C  209 
pi  4 
jo'2  103 
^>taw  190 
pien  91 
165 
15 
25 
66 
105 


£ 

J  I  I  sJidn  46 

59 
64 
185 
J-*  shi  44 

sM  83 


152 

24 

112 

135 
184 
III 
158 

161 


shu  79 
shu  202 


35 


120 


» 

•V1  s*  36 


si  139 
siau  42 

-fr  ^  61 
sm  1 60 

c<*  ?8 

O.-W      *JO 


/ 


7C  ^37 
^7  to*  7^ 

^f  to* 171 

-7-7 

/  I  <aw  i  o 

^4--  <6M  68 

Pr*  <ew  151 
j  <ew  191 
tien  1 02 
U||J  tino  206 
"TT"  <Mw  41 
fea^  140 
tseu  156 
^v.  fec?  210 

~rt  . 

ij  <OT  26 

^f|  te^  174 

>|  / Q'j/      T  H  *7 

/ 1—*       vo  Ui      AK/ 

AT^  <J ' 

-J-  tsz  39 

-4-*  «'?*  32 

web  98 
waw  67 

43 

96 
f—1 

I/\XI  tOdTt^  122 

v          i_  O 

ioe»  17° 


wd  So 
yd  92 


jffj 


^  yoat  52 
1  y«u  181 

w  53 
g^  yen  149 

— -  y*  i 


•  . 
a 


yX  163 
yin  1 80 
ying  54 
ym  29 
y£«2  43 

7C  y*u  43 

M  2/5  214 
i  124 

*  r73 
?  195 

^73 
I  74 
i  129 


Also  called  mlny. 


\\.  li:\T  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF  CHARACTER. 

59.  Varii-iis  forms  of  diameter  have  been  used  at  different  periods,  and 
some  of  them  are  still  employed  for  certain  purposes.     The  sheet  facing  this 
page  will  show  six  of  these  forms.     Beginning  on  the  right  hand  and  reading 
downwards  we  have  in  the  first  column — shu*  yiii*  luc  t'id;  yiie,  chuen*; 
yu*,  lit;  yue,  klal^ ;   yiie,  hlng'1 ;  yue,  tsaui;  yue,  sung*;   i.e.  'There 
are  six  forms  of  writing,  viz.  the  seal  character,  the  so-called  official,  the 
pattern,  the  cursive,  the  gra#s  (or  abbreviated  cursive),  and  the  Sung  dynasty 
chara 

60.  i)  Of  the  Chutn-shiif*  (col.  i.)  there  are  several  varieties,  from  the 
stiff  straight  lines  used  on  seals  and  stiff  spike-like  strokes  cut  on  brazen 
vessels,  to  the  rounded  angles  as  seen  here  and  upon  porcelain,  cakes  of 
ink,  &c. 

2)  The  Li-shuS*   (col.  2.)   was   invented   by  officials   under   the   Tsin 
dynasty ;  it  is  often  employed  for  inscriptions,  titles  and  prefaces  to  books, 
and  was  formerly  used  for  official  papers. 

3)  The  Eiai-shu^&  (col.  3.)  is  the  model  for  good  writing;   works  are 
sometimes  printed  in  this  form,  but  not  commonly. 

4)  The  Hing-shu1*-  (col.  4.)  or  running  hand  is  frequently  used  in  pre- 
faces, and  for  business  purposes.     Many  varieties  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Morri- 
son's Dictionary,  part  II.  vol.  II. 

5)  The  Tsau-shui*  (col.  5.)  or  grass  character  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  Hing-shu.     These  abbreviations  are  so  various,  according  to  the  whim 
of  the  writer,  that  sometimes  they  can  scarcely  be  read  even  by  educated 
natives.    This  form  is  employed  in  prefaces,  manuscripts,  and  shop-ledgers,  iVc. 

6)  The  Sung-shu**  (col.  6.)  or  as  it  is  also  called  the  Silng-pan^  was 
first  used,  under  the  Sung  dynasty,  for  printing  from  wooden  blocks ;  an  art 
which  was  invented  about  that  time  (A.  D.  900).     This  form  has  continued  in 
use  for  letter-press  ever  since. 

6 1.  In  addition  to  these  six  forms,  the  Chinese  indulge  their  taste  and 
fancy  in  ornamental  writing.      They  have,  for  example,  the  wheat-ear,  the 
dragon-Jtead,  the  tadpole,  the  bairiboo-sprout,  and  other  forms  of  character. 
The  Emperor  K'ifn-lung>8ma  Poem  on  Shing-fctng,°V  the  city  of  Moukden, 
the  metropolis  of  Manchuria,  has  been  printed,  both  in  Chinese  and  Manddm. 
with  every  variety  of  fanciful  character.     A  very  beautiful  copy  of  this  work 
may  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

62.  Many  characters  have  undergone  a  series    of  changes    at    dim-rent 
periods,  and  some  are  frequently  used  for  others.     The  various  descriptions 


-  ,-. 

i    J  "7fc~  T' 

block.'     The  common  word  for  a  host   of  small  dinn  nsions  'three  plank*.' 


jm. 


m 


I 


i 


B 


B 

>d 

7V 

B 

n 

B 


•J  ^ 

4      Vc 

'•-  -,, 


X         . 

ft 


V 


$: 


i    1* 


-  •'.; 

-' .;- 
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have  been  classified  under  the  following  designations :  i.  The  Ching-t8Z,*b  or 
'correct  character,'  without  variations;  2.  T'ung-tsz,cb  those  having  'cor- 
responding forms,'  duplicates  and  triplicates;  3.  T'uny-tsz,^  those  conveying 
a  corrresponding  signification  though  differing  in  form;  4.  Pun-ts£*^  and 
Kit-tsz,f}i  the  'original'  and  'ancient  forms;'  and  5.  Su-tsz,Sb  'vulgar  forms' 
of  characters.  Abbreviated  forms  are  called  Sdng-tsz^  and  spurious  ones 
Wel-tsz;  ib  e.  g.  J^O  for  sz  ffl  '  to  think.' 

63.  The  standard  works  in  Chinese  literature  are  generally  printed  with 
the  full  form  (Ching-tsz)  of  the  characters,  but  some  works  contain  a  few 
abbreviations  (Ku-tsz  or  Su-tsz) ;  and  books  in  the  lower  style  of  composi- 
tion— such  as  novels,  ballads,  &c. — contain  numerous  contracted  forms.  The 
list  here  given  should  be  learnt  by  the  student,  as  the  forms  in  it  are  likely 
to  occur  frequently.  Many  more  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  K'ang-hl 
(in  Chinese),  of  Drs.  Morrison  and  Medhurst  (in  English),  and  in  that  of  Pere 
Goucalves  (in  Portuguese). 

List  of  abbreviated  forms  in  common  use. 
(N.  B.  They  are  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  strokes  in  the  abbreviations.) 


-H- 
ffi 

IS 

£ 


^ 


8/f 
•? 


14 
15 

16 


26 


is  /fa  ig 


29 

3° 
3i 

33 
34 
35 


37   J3L  3 

38 

39 

40 

4i 


43 

44 
45 


i&S 


ffi 


46^:  1 

47 


5°   J      2379 


53  |f^ 

^ 

54  ^ 


55  9r 

58  n*  i 

59    S 


aj£ 


MS 


*  These  numbers  refer  to  the  sheet  of  characters. 
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64.  Besides  the  use  of  these  abbreviations  and  vulgar  forms  of  characters 
in  the  lower  class  of  compositions,  when  expressing  purely  local  idioms,  collo- 
quial or  provincial  phrases,  characters  well  known,  but  of  an  entirely  different 
mciininir  from  that  which  is  to  be  conveyed,  are  sometimes  employed;  and 
the  reader  is  supposed  to  understand  that  the   character  used,  is  so  used 
merely  on  account  of  its  sound,  that  is  both  syllable  and  tone.     At  other 
times  characters  are  made  by  the  addition  of  the  radical  /j  jm  'man,'  —  as  in 
the  phrase  4*^    \/\.   kid-ho  'utensils,  implements,  furniture,'  or  the  radical 
|J  k'eti  'mouth,'  —  to  some  common  character.     All  the  local  dialects,  the 
Canton,  the  Amoy,  the  Fucheu,  and  the  Shanghai  especially,  contain  such 
characters,  which  are  often  not  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionaries. 

65.  It  will  be  desirable  here  to  point  out  some  characters  which,  though 
similar  in  form,  or  with  a  very  slight  variation,  differ  in  sound  and  meaning. 
H    kl  '  self  ;'    j—  I  I  '  to  stop,  finished,  now,  already  ;'    F^  s&  '  9  o'clock  to 
1  1  A.  M.  :'   kl  and  I  are  often  written  and  printed  interchangeably  for  each 
other.     -T-*  yti,  'to  give'  and  —I—  tsz  'son'  are  confounded  by  beginners, 
the  former  requires  four  strokes,  the  latter  only  three,     —p*  kdn  '  a  shield,' 
^~"  yii  'in,  at,  with  respect  to,'  and  -+•*  ts'ien  'a  thousand,'  are  similar. 
Compare  also  •^  wi  'not  yet'  and  7^  mu  'the  end;'     J^  liait  'finished'  and 

I  yd  or  did  'forked;'  to,  ~fc  'great,'  fai  ~7C  'very  great,  very,'  and  ~fi~lciuen 
'a  dog;'  TF  t'ien  'heaven'  and  y^-fii  'a  man,  a  person.' 

66.  The  Dictionary  edited  by  the  Emperor  ICdng-hl  contains  about  forty- 
four  thousand  characters  ;  but  of  these,  six  thousand  five  hundred  are  obsolete 
forms,  four  thousand  two  hundred  are  without  name  or  meaning,  and,  of  the 
remainder,  about  twenty  thousand  are  very  rarely  met  with,  being  either 
duplicate  forms,  names  of  unimportant  places  and  persons,  or  found  only  in 
rare  and  ancient  works.     From  ten  to  twelve  thousand  is  understood  to  be 
the  number  employed  in  Chinese  literature,  but  a  much  smaller  number  suf- 

fices for  ordinary  purposes.     The  manual  native  Dictionary,  —  the  Fan-yiin 
/~\.    At^t 
7j    \\\A  'fl'v"kd  rhymes,'  —  in  use  in  the  province  of  Canton  contains  seven 

thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  characters.  Even  this  number 
includes  many  characters  not  in  common  use.  Four,  five,  and  six  thousand 
have  been  mentioned  as  an  approximation  to  the  number  of  characters  in 
nil  use.  The  manual  Dictionary  appended  to  this  work  contains  nearly 
tliree  thousand  five  hundred,  and  these  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes. 

§.  5.  Arrangement  of  characters  in  books,  j>iini-tn><ft<>/i.  . 

67.  The  characters  are  arranged  in  native  works  in  columns,  and  are  read 
from  the  top  of  the  page  downwards,  always  beginning  on  the  right  hand 
Bide  and  proceeding  column  by  column  towards  the  left.     This  arrangement 
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renders  it  necessary  to  begin  at,  what  appears  to  us  to  be,  the  end  of  the 
volume,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  some  other  languages. 
Two  pages  only  are  printed  at  a  time,  and  these  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
paper.  The  leaf  is  folded  with  its  blank  sides  placed  together,  and  on  the 
folded  edge,  which  remains  uncut,  the  general  title,  the  running  title,  the 
chapter,  section,  page,  and  often  the  designation  of  the  edition,  are  printed 
parallel  to  the  other  columns.  When  the  characters  are  arranged  in  horizontal 
lines  they  are  read  from  right  to  left. 

68.  The  sizes  of  books  vary  from  folio  and  quarto,  which  are  uncommon, 
to  imperial  octavo  for  the  classics  and  history;  duodecimo,  designated  'sleeve' 
editions,  alluding  to  their  portability,  are  taken  for  novels ;  and  various  smaller 
sizes  are  in  use  for  popular  poetry,  ballads,  and  works  on  arithmetic :  but, 
although  these  sizes  predominate  in,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  confined  to,  the 
above  classes  of  literature.     Various  qualities  of  paper  are  used ;  works  being 
sometimes  printed  on  white  paper ;  large  paper  copies  are  also  found.     Poems 
and  other  works  are  occasionally  printed  in  white  letters  on  a  black  ground. 
Vermillion  coloured  characters  are  a  mark  of  Imperial  design  or  patronage. 
The  yellow  title-page  with  the  dragon  depicted  on  the  margin  indicates  the 
Imperial  editions. 

69.  The  divisions  of  a  work  are  commonly  p&n  ^K  or  Tduen  *  ^K  '  vo- 
lumes,' hwiii  *  IpM  '  chapters,'  the  latter  especially  in  novels ;  twdn  Py  '  section,' 
chdng  ilpr  '  chapter,'  tsie  gVj  '  section,'  used  for  '  verse,'  are  also  found.     In 
extensive  woi'ks  the  characters  used  in  the  cycle  and  for  the  time  of  day 
are  employed  for  divisions  of  the  kiuen.     The  first  four  characters  of  the 
Yl-king  EL  &S   are  sometimes  used  for  works  in  four  parts  (v.  Numerals). 
Works   in   three  volumes   or   parts    are    distinguished    by   the   characters 

r'  shcLng  '  upper,'   l+t  chung  l  middle,'     K  hid  '  lower.' 

70.  To  the  text  of  the  classics,  ancient  history  and  poetry,  there  is  gene- 
rally attached  some  note,  comment,  annotation,  or  paraphrase.     These  are 
always  distinguished  by  the  size  of  the  character,  and  often  by  the  characters 
git  chu  'comment'  or  JE^t  kial  'explanation.'     The  comments  are  mixed 
up  with  the  text,  or  they  are  placed  above  it,  after  it,  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.    Interlinear  translations  of  the  old  classics  are  also  common ;  the  phrase 
<5^  /^  pdng-hd  is  then  used  in  the  title-page,  and  ^jfj  pipf  hiiin-ki&ng  is 
the  expression  applied  to  general  explanations  of  the  text. 

71.  It  is  not  usual  to  punctuate  the  sentence  in  any  way.     The  paragraph 
is  marked  by  a  large  circle,  or  the  first  character  of  it  is  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  column.     When  the  period  is  shown,  it  is  by  a  small  circle,  in  the  place 
of  our  full-stop;  a  dot,  called  chii  or  tien  H.fj,  takes  the  place  of  our  comma 

*  Kiuln  and  hwul  both  signify  'something  rolled  up,'— 'a  scroll.' 
F  2 
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niieolon.     The  sentence  or  clause  is  called  Jcii  -/m  :   a  smaller  division 
•  pped  bv  a  point,  called  ten*  gflp  equivalent  to  our  comma.     Small 

circles  are  placed  on  the  right  of  the  characters  when  the  passage  is  deemed 
important  or  worthy  of  notice,  and  black  dots  are  used  when  the  passage 
i>  less  important;  the  characters  so  pointed  take  the  place  of  italics  in 
Knsjlish.  The  names  of  books  quoted  are  enclosed  by  a  line.  Names  of 
places,  when  marked  at  all,  have  two  parallel  lines  on  the  right;  names  of 
nations  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  line;  names  of  persons  have  one  line 
only  on  the  right.  The  names  of  emperors  and  others  deemed  worthy  of 
honour  are  always  made  to  begin  a  new  line,  and  to  project  above  the  tops 
of  the  other  columns,  to  the  extent  of  one,  two,  or  three  characters. 

§.  6.   On  writing  tlie  characters. 

-2.  The  Chinese  write  the  characters  with  great  care,  and  make  it  their 
study  to  give  them  an  elegant  form.  The  importance  to  the  student  of 
writing  them  correctly  is  self-evident ;  the  practice  of  writing  them  will  give 
accuracy,  and  will  help  the  memory ;  while,  as  an  eminent  winter  on  the 
subject  has  said,  "  no  man  can  properly  be  considered  to  learn  the  language 
who  does  not  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  this  important  branch  of  the 
subject  t." 

73.  The  materials  for  writing  were  in  early  times  of  the  rudest  kind;  but 
the  varnish,  the  style,  and  the  bamboo  slips  have  given  place  to  the  wdn-fdng- 
sZ-paii  ^/  Jj~  IJLI  <  the  four  precious  implements  of  the  study,'  viz. 

pencil,  ink,  paper,  and  ink-stone.  The  pencil,  53'.  pi,  is  made  of  the  hair  of 

-^f-\ 

the  sable,  the  fox,  the  deer,  the  cat,  the  wolf,  or  the  rabbit;  a  small  bundle 
of  it,  properly  adjusted,  is  secured  in  a  piece  of  bamboo,  about  the  length  and 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  The  hair  of  which  the  best  pencils  are 
made  is  that  of  the  hwdng-shu-ldng  \jjj  hH  /jp^j  a  kind  of  squirrel:  it 
is  sent  from  the  Northern  provinces  to  Hd-clieu  YfiH  MM  in  Che-kiang 
Prov.,  where  the  pencils  are  manufactured.  A  noted  shop  for  this  article 

bears  the  name  of  sdn-pln-tsai    —   .EJ.  zgft..     The  pencil  generally  has 

— *  *~  |.|-j 

some  inscription,  the  name  of  maker,  «tc.      The  ink,  f|jy   //t>'.  which  is  a 

^  fZ-" 

compound  of  fine  soot  and  some  glutinous  liquid,  is  cast  in  oblong  cakes,  with 
in-rriptions,  stanzas  of  poetry,  and  the  maker's  name  impressed  thereon.  The 
use  of  ink  became  general  about  the  seventh  century.  About  A.  D.  400.  ink 
was  made  from  soot  obtained  by  burning  millet  or  fir.  In  the  T'ang 
dynasty,  A.  D.  650,  ink  was  an  article  of  annual  tribute  from  Corea;  this 

*  Commonly  pronounced  t&  '  to  read.' 

t  See  Ku'jrnjJna  >V /«•««*,  Art.  XIX.  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  I.  part  II.  p.  306,  l>y  Sir  John  F.  Davis,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  &c.  The  lithi'^rai.hed  copies, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  sheet  given  in  this  work,  are  well  worthy  of  the 
attention. 
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was  made  from  the  pine  soot.  In  the  Swng  dynasty,  A.  D.  1085,  CJtang-yu 
*jff  it!.  ma(^e  mk  fr°m  soot  produced  by  burning  oil,  he  scented  it  with 
musk,  and  called  it  'dragon-composition*.'  The  best  ink  comes  from 
Hwm-cheu,  ab  in  the  Prov.  of  Gan-hwui,  the  native  place  of  Chu-fu-tsz,  the 
philosopher ;  hence  the  impress  on  the  ink — Chu-tsz-kid-hitin  ^F^  -5^  ^fe 
^\]\  'the  family  teachings  of  Chu-tsz;"1  an  extract  from  which  appears  upon 
the  reverse  side  of  the  cake.  Chinese  yxvper,  jfjrr  chi,  is  made  of  bamboo 
fibre;  it  is  soft,  absorbent,  and  smooth,  commonly  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and 
well  suited  to  the  Chinese  pencil  and  ink.  There  are  various  qualities  of  it; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  best  for  writing  purposes  is  manufactured  in 
K'ti-cheu, cb  in  the  Prov.  of  Che-kiang.  Paper  was  first  made  in  China  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era.  Ink-stones,  •n'n'  yen,  are  small  oblong  slabs  of 

stone,  or  hard  brick ;  they  should  be  hard  and  smooth,  and  should  not  absorb 
water  quickly.  Various  forms  of  ink-stone  are  in  use;  some  of  these  stones 
are  very  ancient,  and  are  elaborately  carved  in  fantastic  shapes,  with  orna- 
mental cells  for  water.  The  price  varies  from  a  hundred  Chinese  cash  (four- 
pence)  to  several  hundred  dollars;  these  latter  are  valuable  as  relics  of  the 

past,  and  are  seldom  found  in  the  shops. 

-» .  f  „ 

74.  The  two  characters  -yV"   yiing  'eternal'  and  ^£  I  'clothing'  contain 

every  stroke  used  in  forming  characters.   The  character  yung  is  thus  formed : — 


The  common  designations  and  forms  of  these  strokes  are  here  given.  They 
should  be  copied  frequently,  and  their  names  should  be  learnt  by  the  student, 
as  his  Chinese  tutor  will  frequently  employ  them  in  explaining  the  formation 
of  characters. 


*  See  Morrison's  Dictionary,  vol.  I.  p.  546. 
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The  strokes  tised  informing  Chinese  characters. 

\  J 

tien  TJJ£  hied  [0*  chi  &h  keti 

-L^«,  i-  -    ••  ^"    J 

a  point,  a  horizontal  line,  a  perpendicular  line,  a  hook, 

y  A^  ~7 


a  spike,  a  sweep,  a  dash,  an  angle. 

75.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  student  should  regard  the  order 
of  making  the  strokes  when  forming  a  character,  as  correctness  in  this  will 
facilitate  his  reading  the  cursive  hand.     A  few  rules  will  be  given  below  ; 
and  by  comparing  the  various  examples  of  cursive  forms,  given  in  Dr.  Morri- 
son's Dictionary  (vol.  II.  part  II.),  he  will  see  which  stroke  to  make  first. 

76.  The  following  rules  may  be  observed:  —  i.  Begin  either  at  the  top  or 
on  the  left-hand  side.     2.  When  a  perpendicular  or  dash  cuts  a  horizontal 
line  or  one  leg  of  an  angle,  the  latter  are  to  be  written  first,  (cf.  radicals  1  9, 
24,  29,  32,  33,  41,  43,  &c.)     3.  An  angle  at  the  top  on  the  right  side  is  made 
with  one  stroke,  and  unless  pi  (rad.  4.)  or  kwqn  (rad.  2.)  is  affixed  to  the  left 
of  it,  the  angle  is  made  first.     In  radicals  18,  19,  26,  29,  39,  44,  49,  105,  124, 
129,  178,  183,  it  is  made  first.     In  radicals  13,  20,  34,  35,  36,  76,  122,  130, 
the  angle  is  made  second.     4.  An  angle  at  the  bottom  on  the  left  is  also 
made  with  one  stroke,  if  it  be  alone,  or  be  joined  to  a  perpendicular  on  the 
right,  leaving  the  top  or  right  side  open,  (cf.  radicals  17,  22,  23,  28,  38,  45,  46, 
49,  90,  206.)    The  characters  in  which   ftr  (five  strokes)  occurs  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule  ;  the  angle  on  the  left  is  made  first  ;  then  the  angle  on  the  right  ; 

the  points,  next;   and  the  horizontal,  last.     5.  The  angles   ~7    and    L-  in 

n, 
mdn  'a  door'  are  made  first  on  each  side  respectively.     6.  Horizontal 

lines  precede  perpendiculars,  when  these  cross  each  other;  but  should  the 
perpendicular  terminate  with  the  base  line,  then  the  base  line  is  final.  7.  In 
such  characters  as  the  radicals  42,  85,  77,  141,  197,  204,  211,  the  perpendi- 
culars above,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  symbol,  are  made  first.  8.  In  such 
characters  as  k'eii  L|  'mouth'  (rad.  30.)  the  perpendicular  on  the  left  is  to 
be  written  first;  and  the  interior  of  such  characters  as  JiM  kwo  'a  kingdom,' 

nen  'a  garden,'  is  filled  up  before  the  base  line  is  written. 
77.  The  style  of  writing  usually  taught  in  schools  is  the  Kiai-shU  (cf.  60. 
3.),  the  copies  for  which  are  after  the  writing  of8JM&-jfing  T-i\)  ~f  .iJio  a  noted 
caligraphi«t.  The  characters  on  the  fly-leaf  facing  this  page  are  Sliau-ylng's 
copies.  It  will  !>»•  oKscrvnl  tliat  they  are  arranged  by  fours,  beginning  with 
the  first  column  on  the  right-hand  side.  To  these  the  author  has  appended 
observations,  some  of  which  we  shall  now  give  us  briefly  as  possible. 


JL- 


L 


w 


ft 


T 


r& 


7. 


7G 


&. 


T* 

£ 


J\£fc 


MV 


/»> 


% 


Jl 


•f- 


_L 

T 

rt 


as 

JE 


Jfe 


& 

jfk 


-*•,& 
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78.  Observe: — i.  The  upper  part  covers  the  lower*.     2.  The  lower  sup- 
ports the  upper.     3.  The  left  exceeds  the  right  in  size  aud  elevation.     4.  The 
right  exceeds  the  left.     5.  The  horizontal  through  the  middle  is  extended. 
6.  The  perpendicular  is  perfectly  straight.     7.  The  hook  should  not  be  too 
crooked  or  too  short.     8.  The  hook  should  not  be  too  straight  or  too  long. 
9.  The  horizontal,  short;  the  sweep,  long.      10.  The  horizontal,  long;  the 
sweep,  short.     1 1 .  The  horizontal,  short ;  the  perpendicular,  long ;  the  sweep 
and  dash  extended.      1 2.  The  horizontal,  long ;  the  perpendicular,  short ;  the 
sweep  and  dash  diminished.      13.  The  horizontal,  long;    the  perpendicular, 
short.     14.  The  reverse  of  rule  13.     15.  The  horizontal  above,  short;  at  the 
base,  long.      16.  The  perpendicular  on  the  left  shorter  than  on  the  right. 

17.  The  sweep  on  the  left  is  shorter  than  the  perpendicular  on  the  right. 

1 8.  The  perpendicular  on  the  left  is  shorter  than  the  sweep  on  the  right. 

19.  The  points  of  the  dots  converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  character. 

20.  Several  horizontal  lines  should  not  be  made  of  equal  length.     21.  When 
both  sides  contain  nearly  the  same  number  of  strokes  they  are  written  of 
equal  size.     25.  If  the  left  portion  be  small,  it  should  be  level  with  the  top 
of  the  right.     26.  If  the  right  be  small,  it  should  be  level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  left  t. 

79.  The  preceding  information  on  the  sounds  and  characters,  with  their 
proper  pronunciation   and  formation,   should   be   accurately  learnt  by  the 
student  before  he  proceeds  with  the  next  section  on  the  forms  of  words,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  distinguished.      Dialectic  peculiarities  would  be  out  of 
place  here,  though  it  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of 
words  in  the  Peking  dialect,  that  various  modifications  are  necessary.     In  the 
northern  parts  of  China  aspirated  syllables  are  pronounced  very  strongly,  and 
letters  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  aspiration  have  increased  aspiration, 
which  changes  their  orthography  in  a  slight  degree :  e.  g.  Ma,  Jdang,  k'u  and 
Jciun  change  into  chia,  chiang,  chu  and  chiun;  tsiang,  &c.,  in  the  same  way. 
The  rule  may  be  given  thus : — All  syllables  having  for  their  initial  k  or  ts 
followed  by  i  or  u  change  k  and  ts  into  ch;  and  it  may  also  be  observed  that 
after  ch  or  sh  the  i,  if  final,  is  not  sounded  at  all.     This  latter  rule  may  be 
said  to  be  common  also  in  southern  Mandarin.     It  ought  also  to  be  observed, 
that  the  u  after  ch  and  sh  is  pronounced  more  like  the  u  in  French,  that  is  u; 
so  that  the  syllables  M  and  chu  in  this  work  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if 
written  chii  in  both  cases.     After  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  of 
orthography,  correctness  in  speaking  lies  more  in  the  tones  than  in  the  utter- 
ance of  the  syllables.     Various  other  modifications  take  place  in  the  Peking 
dialect;   but  attention  to  the  above  rules  and  explanations  will  enable  the 
persevering  student  to  pronounce  with  sufficient  correctness  to  be  intelligible, 
though  he  may  fail  in  acquiring  the  exact  accent  of  the  capital. 

*  Each  of  these  rules  refers  to  four  characters  in  the  sheet. 

t  The  remainder  of  these  rules,  some  only  of  which  are  important,  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Bridgman's  Chinese  Chrestomathy,  in  the  Canton  dialect. 
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SECT.  II.    FORMS  OF  EXPRESSION. 
§.  i.  Preliminary  remarks. 

80.  The  Chinese  do  not  analyse  the  sentence,  or  classify  their  words  and 
expressions  in  any  way  at  all  approaching  to  the  exact  method  pursued  in 
European  tongues  ;  their  language  is  therefore  wanting  in  those  grammatical 
terms,  which  are  necessary  for  this  purpose.  They  do  indeed  distinguish 
1  »t-t  ween  nouns  and  verbs:  the  noun  they  call  sz-tsz  ^/p  *^  'dead  word;' 
and  the  verb,  hw&-te£  Y  ft  *^p*  'living  word.'  Again,  they  divide  words  into 
two  classes;  J*?j'  j4^  shl-ts£  'real  words,'  and  J^j*  jj-X  hti-ts£  'empty  words;' 
the  former  class  includes  nouns  and  verbs,  the  latter  particles,  in  which  they 
include  all  except  nouns  and  verbs.  A  native  author  has  however  recently 
treated  the  subject  with  considerable  care;  and  has  made  other  distinctions, 
not  heretofore  noted  by  the  Chinese  *. 

8  1.  As  a  compensation  for  the  want  of  grammatical  rules  on  ordinary 
construction,  Chinese  scholars  study  wAn-fd  ~^7  Y^  '  the  laws  of  style,' 
and  strive  to  bring  their  compositions  into  accordance  with  wdn-Tt  ~^f  J[fi 

'  the  rules  of  style.'  We  shall  do  well  also  to  follow  their  example  ;  and, 
after  commencing  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  sltiny-y!n,  '  the  tones  and 
syllables,'  and  the  characters  and  words,  we  may  proceed  to  the  syntax  of 
the  language,  in  which  lies  the  whole  of  its  grammatical  significance  and 
force. 

82.  It  is  however  necessary  to  acquire  words  before  we  can,  as  a  native 
would,  examine  the  structure  of  the  sentence;    and,  therefore,  though  all 
Chinese  words  cannot  be  classified  under  European  denominations,  yet  many 
may  be  placed  in  grammatical  categories  and  be  distinguished  by  the  re- 
spective terms  for  the  parts  of  speech.     This  method  will  be  more  convenient 
for  our  purpose  of  analysis  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  forewarn  the  foreign 
student  of  the  fact  that  Chinese  words  have  really  no  classification  or  in- 
flexion, and  that  the  distinctions  of  case,  number,  person,  tense,  mood,  &c.,  are 
unknown  to  natives  of  China. 

83.  The  meaning  of  a  character  or  word  and  its  position  in  the  sentence 
will  generally  determine  to  what  category  it  belongs.      Auxiliary  syllables 
and  particles  do  however  frequently  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech.     The 
sentence  may  often  be  broken  up  into  groups  of  syllables,  and  each  group 
will  thfii  form  one  expression.     It  will  be  the  object  of  this  portion  of  the 
grammar  to  show  upon  what  principles  these  groups  are  formed,  to  enable 
the  student  to  realise  the  various  classes  of  expressions  which  will  come  under 
his  observation. 

84.  The  syllables,  which  are  appended  to  strengthen  the  original  notion 
convey.  <1  by  the  prime  syllable,  are  such  as  denote  the  ni/mf.  an  object;  —  the 


*  See  Grammar  ../  iJ,<  I  •;,/  ./.  /.W/  ,/,.«.  11.  A  .  .  /...„•/.  i  -mo.  Shaityhoi,  i  E 
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Completion  or  the  expansion  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  to  which  they 
are  joined; — or  they  are  purely  formative  in  character,  and  produce  nouns  or 
verbs,  adverbs  or  adjectives,  as  conventional  usage  has  determined. 

§.  2.   On  nowns. 

85.  Chinese  words  which  may  be  placed  in  this  class  may  be  considered, 
either  with  reference  to  general  usage  or  to  their  derivation,  as, 

1.  Nouns  primitive;  i.  e.  such  as  are  monosyllables  bearing  their  primi- 
tive signification,  and  being  most  commonly  used  in  their  monosyllabic  or 
crude  form. 

2.  Nouns  derivative;  i.  e.  such  as  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  some 
formative  syllable,  and  in  this  connection,  as  dissyllables  or  trisyllables,  are 
always  used  as  nouns. 

3.  Nouns  composite;  i.  e.  such  as  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  sylla- 
bles bearing  one  of  the  following  relations  to  each  other: — 

a)  The  appositional  relation,  when  synonymes  or  words  conveying  accessory 

notions  are  joined  together. 
/3)  The  genitival  relation,  when  the  former  of  the  two  may  be  construed  as 

if  in  the  genitive  case, 
•y)  The  datival  relation,  when  the  former  may  be  construed  as  if  in  the 

dative  case  with  the  words  to  or  for. 
8)  The  antithetical  relation,  when  words  of  an  opposite  signification  are 

united  to  form  a  general  or  abstract  term. 

86.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  with  respect  to  any  of  the  above 
distinctions;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  colloquial  generally, 
and  in  some  dialects  more  particularly,  combinations  of  two,  three,  and  four 
syllables,  to  form  nouns,  are  very  common,  while  the  same  notions  would  in 
the  books  frequently  be  conveyed  by  one  syllable  only. 

87.  Primitive  nouns,  or  those  which  are  monosyllabic,  and  are  generally 
understood  to  be  nouns,  are  such  as  the  following : — 

Afj%— • •  -i  1 1 

jin  'man,'        HR/  fdn  'rice,'     ^5>.  did  'tea,' 

fung  'wind,'    Tm  hu  'blood,'    5J,  ma  ' horse.' 


This  class  is  not  a  large  one,  and  the  monosyllable  is  not  intelligible  to  a 
Chinese  when  pronounced  by  itself,  it  must  have  some  syllable  or  syllables 
with  it :  e.  g.  '  a  man'  must  be  called  yl-ko  (one)  jin;  fdn, '  rice,'  must  enter 
into  some  phrase,  as  k'i-(chi)-fdn  '  to  eat  rice,' — '  to  dine,'  or  tsait-fdn  '  early 
rice,' — '  breakfast,'  or  wdn-fdn  '  late  rice,' — '  dinner ;'  ctid  '  tea,' — '  the  infu- 
sion,' must  be  distinguished  from  the  leaf,  by  such  phrases  as  yln-ch'd  '  to 
drink  tea,'  or  ch'd-yl  <  tea-leaf.'  Nouns  which  designate  objects  that  may 
be  numbered  take  with  them  a  word  in  apposition  with  the  number  prefixed ; 
e.g.  ma,  'horse,'  takes  yl-p'l  (1988),  'one,'  before  it,  yi-p'i-ma  'a  horse,' 
sdn-p'i-ma  '  three  horses.' 

G 
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88.  Derivative  nouns,  or  such  words  as  have  acquired  the  form  of  substan- 
tives by  the  addition  of  a  formative  syllable,  are  much  more  numerous  than 
primitive  nouns,  or  monosyllables.     These  always  remain  nouns,  while  some 
primitive  nouns  may  be  used  as  verbs.     This  class  of  words  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  colloquial  and  the  lower  style  of  composition. 

89.  Formative  syllables,  or  those  used  as  such,  being  similar  to  termina- 
tions in  European  languages,  may  be  classified  thus  : — 

a)  Those  which  generally  indicate  an  agent :  e.  g.  jin  /\^  '  man  ;'  nu  ~TT 
'woman;'  sifted,  -=F-  'hand;'  fu  yp  'man,  person;'  tsz  -|—  'child.' 

/3)  Those  which  refer  to  a  class,  and  form  appellatives  relating  to  position 
or  gender:  e.  g.  ti  ^H"  'a  ruler;'  nu  ~tf~  'a  woman.' 

y)  Those  which  imply  a  round  shape :  e.  g.  feu  R[p  'head.' 
fi)  Those  which  relate  to  objects  of  various  forms  and  combinations  :  e.  g. 
kwei  4-W  'a  lump;'  tsz  -4--  'child.' 

90.  Many  characters  are  used  as  formative  syllables,  like  the  words  man, 
boy,  in  herdsman,  handicraftsman,  footman,  stable-boy,  post-boy,  errand-boy. 
The  characters  of  this  class,  which  generally  indicate  an  agent,  are  sheu  •=£- 
'  hand,'  jin   A    '  man,'  tsidng  m^  '  workman,'  or  kung          '  artisan,'   ^F  fu 
'  fellow,'  fi  hu  '  householder,'  tsz  -4-*  '  son,'  dr  fef  '  child.'     This  latter — 
$r — is  used  especially  in  the  north  of  China  :  —  H  0  feu '  head,'  Hi  sang  'born, 

~-L*  f\  -T--  \ - 

— produced, — a  performer.' 

91.  Of  those  formatives  which  generally  indicate  a  person  or  agent,  the 
following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  sheu  '  hand :' 

ehioui-sheii  'A?,  'water-hand,' — 'a  sailor.' 
yiu-aheu  %u  ,  from  yiu  'to  wander,' — 'a  vagrant.' 
p'au-sheu  j(W  ,  from p'au  'a  cannon,' — 'a  gunner.' 
k'iau-sheu  ~X?j ,  from  k'iaii  'skilful,' — 'an  adept.' 

Examples  of  the  use  of  jin  'man.' 

kung-jin          'a  workman.' 
ch'al-jin  =£j-  '  a  messenger.' 

'  a  reporter '  (of  news  &c. ). 


fu-jin  Jjf  '  a  woman,  a  matron.' 
Ke-jin  l<r*  'a  guest.' 


f'''-j1n  y^  'a  lady.' 

92.  Nouns  formed  with  tsidng  '  workman,'  £>/?></  '  artisan — labourer,'  nnd 
a  man — a  fellow,'  are  such  as  these  : 
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mu-teidng  /j^ ,  from  mu  'wood,' — 'a  carpenter.' 
yin-tsidng  £CB,  from  yin  'silver,' — 'a  silversmith.' 
t'ie-teidng  gjty ,  from  t'ie  '  iron,' — 'a  blacksmith.' 
Kwd-kung  -p|p ,  from  h'wd  '  to  sketch,' — '  a  painter.' 
fu-kung  -J-  ,  from  t'u  '  earth,' — '  a  husbandman,  a  gardener.' 
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md-fu  jSjl    from  met  'a  horse,' — 'a  groom.' 

t'iau-fu  T4h,  from  t'iau  'to  carry  on  the  shoulders,' — 'a  porter.' 

kiati-fu  ffiS,  from  kiati  'a  sedan-chair,' — 'a  chair-bearer.' 

ki6-fu  H      ,  from  kid  ' a  foot,' — 'a  courier  or  messenger'  (1246). 

nung-fu,  JJS  ,  from  nung  'to  cultivate  the  ground,' — '  a  husbandman.' 

93.  Tsz  'child'  and  dr  'infant'  are  very  common  formatives  for  designa- 
tions of  persons  and  agents,  though  they  frequently  help  to  form  names  of 
things,  and  often  form  diminutives. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  tsz  '  child.' 


nidng-tsz  D 

'a  mother'  (1823). 

kwqn-tsz  *       'a  cudgel'  (1434) 

chdng-tsz  -F 

|r  '  the  eldest  son.' 

kw6-tsz           'a  fruit'  (1468). 

t'ien-tsz  JC 

san-tsz  *•& 
Idng-tsz  Y' 

'the  son  of  heaven,' 
i.  e.  '  the  emperor.' 

'  a  grandchild.' 

'a  fop,  —  a  rake'  (1498, 
'wave'). 

yin-tsz  |jfl  'money.' 
shln^tsz  fjjf  'the  human  body.' 
sidng-tsz  -i-y  '  a  box.' 
chu-tsz  it  'the  master.' 

chu-tsz  fifif- 

'a  cook.' 

Examples  of  the  use  of  dr  '  infant.' 


ming-Qr   f^t  '  a  name'  (of  any  thing). 

hwd-Qr  pjA  'a  word.' 

hwu-tir  ft  fa  'a  thing*  (esp.  antique  <kc.). 


hai-dr  'a  child.' 

•*  •% 

nu-dr  3&  'a  girl.' 
jin-dr   A.    'a  man.' 


94.  T'eA  'head'  and  kid  (chid)  i|£  'family'  also  designate  persons  and 
agents,  but  t'eti  often  means  things  of  a  round  shape,  or  all  in  a  piece,  and 
plates;  and  kid  frequently  denotes  a  whole  class,— facuJty,  sect,  <tc. 

G   2 
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Examples  of  the  use  of  t'eii  '  head.' 


'  'eA    I  '  a  servant-girl  *.' 


tiii-t'eti,  -f     'an  enemy 
j—  J 

Ififi-t'eii  5J£-  '  a  gaoler.' 
f'in-t'eA  0)^7  '  a  cook.' 


shi-t'eti  TtjT  '  the  tongue.' 
jW'ed  p|  '  the  sun.' 
&M-«'etf  »«*  '  a  bone.' 


j  in-kid  /^  'people.' 


pie-t'eil  oft  '  a  nose,'  met. '  a  servant.' 

Examples  of  the  use  of  kid  '  family.' 

i-kid  i|gi  'the  medical  faculty.' 


Ixi'-j/n-kid 


'«n  old  man,  —  gentleman.' 


tail  -kid 


the  Tauists.' 


ch'iten-kid  )ft  'ship-owners.* 
w-^«  'la  'the  rich.' 
heel-kid  •©"  '  the  noble.' 


pdn-kid  ^K.  '  a  clansman.' 
tang-kid  SI  '  a  master.' 
tien-kid  tfc  '  a  shopkeeper.' 

95.  Some  other  words,  as  hii  pi  'a  house-door,' — for  'householder,'  ti  ffj 
1  a  ruler,' — '  a  prince,'  nil  V  '  a  woman,'  and  sang  Hi  '  born,'  form  nouns 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  preceding,  though  some  of  these  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  apposition  to  their  prime  syllables :  e.  g. — 

i-sdng         'a  medical  man' (8 48,  as  above, 

,  line  7). 

hwdng-ti  — p^  'an  emperor.' 

sliang-ti    [-•  'God.' 

_  _!-*• 

'  God,'  ace.  to  Budd.t  religion. 
5  '  a  niece.' 


k'al-hu  1-kj  'beggars.' 
lidng-hii  *gj  'a  tax-collector.' 
pln-hil  '3jl?  '  the  poor.' 
sien-sdng  -^p  'a  teacher.' 
cJiti-sdng  ^j^f  '  domestic  animals.' 
lieu-sang  ^^  'a  young  man.' 


hiS-sdng 


'a  student.' 


chi-nii 

tung-nu  g  '  a  virgin,' 

chii-nii, 


'a  young  lady  not  yet  intro- 
duced to  society.' 


Here  also  we  may  notice  those  nouns  formed  with  s£  Sm  'a  teacher,' 
chu  II."  'a  lord,'  and  sheit  ~tq  'a  head,  a  chief:'  e.  g.  — 


ch'A-si,    sfe  '  a  tea-inspector.' 


ien-diii  tk  'a  shopkeeper.' 


ch'uen-sheu  »      '  a  captain'  (of  a  ship). 


' 


hwiii-skeii  'ffr  'the  principal'  (of  a  society). 


/rfc     t 

*  The  more  common  words  are  y&ny-jtn    \  «5   /^  'servant,  male  or  female,'  and 

ch'c&-jin  'jff,    /\.  'enemy.' 
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96.  The  designations  of  agents  are  very  commonly  formed  by  the  periphrasis 
of  an  active  verb  and  its  object  with  the  addition  of  the  genitive  particle  tl  Pj^T, 
which  throws  the  whole  into  the  form  of  a  participial  expression  similar  to  the 
Greek  form  6  irpdrrav,  6  Trpa-y/xara  irpaTrmv,  &c. 

ta-yii-ti  y  J   |n ,  lit.  'strike-fish  (sub. person),  one  who  takes  fish,'  =a  fisherman. 
na-yti-tt,  fr.  nd  3J&  '  to  take,'  has  the  same  meaning. 
tso-sdng-l-tl  'jijj/  /JT    ^  'make  trade  (person),' =&  tradesman. 
k'dn-chai-ti  TjT  ^K  'cut  fuel  (person),' =&  woodcutter. 

»  ^».       f  1l_t 

tsting-ming-tl  #1§I   W/^j  'clear-bright  (person),' =&n  intelligent  person. 

I  (L  i* 

ndng-kdn-ti  tfe   tlS;  'able  to  transact  affairs,' = an  able  man. 
pdn-sz-ti  ^M  ^.  'manage  business  (person),' =a  manager. 

Nouns  formed  in  this  way  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  not  often  used  in 
the  presence  of  the  individual  whose  calling  or  character  they  signify. 

tu-shti-ti  gt|  '  one  who  reads  books,  a  scholar,  a  learned  man.' 

kiau-shii-tl  g*)/  'one  who  teaches  book-lore,  a  teacher.' 

97.  In  addition  to  the  above  names  of  persons,  others  will  be  found  under 
the  articles  treating  of  composite  nouns.     We  will  now  consider  those  deriva- 
tive nouns  which  designate  objects  and  localities.     Besides  the  use  of  tsz  and 
dr  'child,'  and  t'eti  'head,'  for  general  objects,  we  have  t'eti  'head,'  k'eu  'mouth,' 
and  mdn  '  door,'  as  formatives  for  designations  of  places. 


Examples. 


tau-tsz  /J  '  a  knife.' 

yln-tsz  o^R  'silver, — money.' 

kln-tsz  /PP  'gold.' 

tie-tsz  fjlA  '  an  invitation  card.' 

shen-tsz  |jiji  '  a  fan.' 

jt-tsz  M  '  a  day.' 

tlng-tsz  fa T '  a  nail.' 

ttin-Qr  1A  'a  little.' 

««!-* 

mdn-dr          'a  door.' 


ming-$r       ,  '  a  name.' 
hwd-dr  pjji:  'a  word.' 
shl-t'e'A  Try  '  the  tongue.' 


ku-t'eti  >j|j'  '  a  bone.' 


~      '  a  piece  of  wood.' 
chi-t'ed  i«  '  a  finger.' 
shdn-t'ed  Ml  '  a  mountain-top.' 
ch'uen-t'ed  |      'a  roadstead  '(3  24,  'ship'). 
mcl-t'ed  M  'a  jetty,—  a  landing-place.' 
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yd-mdn  \ ST  '  magistrate's  office. 
lau-mdn  j>±L  ' &  ga°l-' 
wii-mdn  4--  '  the  ante-rooms.' 


ch'ioang-k'eii  i^  'a  window.' 
shan-k'eii  Ml  'a  mountain-pass.' 
lu-k'eu  $&  'a  thoroughfare.' 

98.  Composite  nouns  are  such  as  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  three 
syllables,  each  preserving  its  individiial  signification  when  in  composition. 
They  have  been  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  the  relations  which 
these  syllables  bear  to  each  other.     We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  first  of 
these  classes,  namely,  that  in  which  the  appositional  relation  predominates. 

Observe. — We  understand  by  the  term  apposition,  words,  identical  or 
cognate  in  meaning,  placed  together  and  explanatory  of  each  other ;  e.  g. 
Victoria  Queen  of  England,  Cicero  orator,  Urbs  Roma,  &c. 

99.  One  division  of  this  class  consists  of  words  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  syllables  identical  in  signification  or  synonymous,  one  syllable  standing  as 
the  exponent  of  the  other.     And,  in  the  first  place,  those  which  are  identical 
are  simply  repetitions  of  the  same  word :  thus — 

t'ai-t'ai  ~T^T  'aged  lady,'  used  in  addressing  or  speaking  of  a  mandarin's  lady. 

nal-nai  ffjj  '  married  lady  of  rank,'  with  similar  usage. 

ko-ko  -Eji  '  elder  brother, — Sir,'  in  speaking  to  one  of  inferior  rank. 

100.  In  the  next  place,  synonymes  are  united  to  form  common  nouns: 
thus — 


fdng-u 


'  '  a  house.' 


yen-tsing  fjjij  |p|  '  the  eye.' 
i-fu  ^fc  J       'clothing.' 


^          1 1  /  " 

sln-chdng  rf.fV»   Ma  'the  heart,  the  feelings.' 
ying-dr  SI  Tp  '  an  infant.' 


ti-li 


statute-law.' 


1  01.  Two  verbs  are  sometimes  united  to  form  nouns  :  e.  g.  — 


htng-wei 


~ 


'  actions,'  both  verbs  meaning  to  do  (synonymes). 


fi-yung  ?!?   1  j  '  expenses,'  lit.  to  expend  —  to  use  (cognate). 
8hi0d-hu>d  gy"  gjt  'conversation,'  lit.  to  talk  —  to  say  (synonymes). 
fan-lwdn  /}/   »[   '  revolution,'  lit.  to  reverse  —  to  rebel  (synonymes). 


Nouns  expressing  the  abstract  notion  of  verbs  are  generally  formed  in  this 
way,  just  as  the  infinitive  is  used  in  German  and  Greek;  das  Leben,  das 
Haben,  rb  TVX*'IV,  &C. 

102.  Two  adjectives  are  united  to  form  nouns  :  e.  g.  — 

chln-pait  -f  If  'precious-precious  —  a  jewel'  (216). 
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jin-t'sz  A^        \  'benevolent-kind — kindness.' 
yiu-mun  tfjjfc  r!^  '  sad-sorrowful — sorrow.' 


103.  Two  nouns  of  a  series  are  used  to  form  the  name  of  the  class  which 
the  series  expresses :  e.  g. — 


kung-heu  ^\  4ft  'a  nobleman,'  lit.  duke — marquis;  the  series  being  kung- 
heu-pe-tsz-ndn  'the  five  degrees  of  nobility.' 

kid-tsz  FH   -4-  'the  cycle;'  these  two  characters  being  the  signs  of  the  ist 
year  of  the  cycle.    Cf.  Alphabet.  A.  B.  C. 

104.  Many  nouns  are  formed  by  placing  generic  terms,  the  equivalents  for 
tree,  stone, flower, fish,  &c.,  after  the  special  object:  e.  g. — 

ti-yu  {flip  ftf  'the  carp.'  kwei-hwa  fiiE  sr,  'the  flower  of  the  cassia.' 


<>• 


sung-shu  ^^  yj»M  'the  fir-tree.' 


ylng-shl  jji.  £-t  'limestone.' 


105.  Under  the  appositional  relation  we  must  also  consider  the  very  large 
class  of  nouns  formed  by  the  use  of  what  have  been  called  numeratives  or 
classifiers.  These  correspond  to  our  words  gust  of  wind,  flock  of  sheep,  cup 
of  wine.  The  words  gust,  flock,  cup,  are  not  in  the  genitive  or  possessive 
case,  but  in  apposition  to  the  words  wind,  sheep,  wine  *.  The  Chinese,  in 
conversation,  extend  the  use  of  such  words  to  every  object;  they  say,  for  exam- 
ple, '  one  handle  fan'  for  a  fan,  '  one  length  road'  for  a  road.  They  are  here 
called  appositives,  a  term  more  appropriate  than  numeratives  or  classifiers. 
We  shall  now  give  a  list  of  these  appositives,  and  point  out  those  which  claim 
our  first  attention,  and  the  classes  of  words  to  which  they  are  prefixed  in  order 
to  form  nouns. 

1  06.  List  of  appositives,  with  the  nouns  and  classes  of  nouns  to  which 
they  are  united  in  composition. 

i.  ko  n|j!f|r  n§]  or  -^>  *8  the  most  common  app.;  it  is  used  with  almost 


all  objects  :  thus,  yl  k6  jin  '  a  man.' 

chl  Jpr  'an  individual  thing,  single;'  with  names  of  animals,  ships,  and 
things  that  move. 

3.  Men  /]4-  '  a  division  ;'  with  things,  affairs,  clothes. 

4.  k'wei  j;jjH  'a  clod,  a  lump;'  with  dollar,  land,  stone,  and  things  of  an 

irregular  shape. 

5.  t'iau  f^j|  'a  twig,  a  division;'  with  long  things,  roads,  fish,  snakes,  &c., 

laws,  &c. 

6.  ts6  PE>  'a  seat;'  with  house,  hill,  clock,  of  things  fixed  in  a  place. 

7.  p&n  2J£  'root,  origin;'  with  &oo&.     This  is  a  borrowed  character. 

*  Compare  Lat.  Urbs  Roma,  Ger.  ein  Glaa  Wein. 
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8.  pd,  j      'a  handle;'  with  knife,  chair,  things  that  may  be  held. 

9.  kan  *S  'a  root;'  with  tree,  pole,  dub,  &c. 

10.  chang  Sip  'a  sheet;'  with  paper,  table,  bow,  &c.,  tilings  spread  out. 

11.  chl  j»T7  'a  branch;'  with  pencil,  branch,  &c. 

12.  p'l  I/L  'a  piece  or  a  pair;'  with  horse,  ass,  &c. 

13.  tui  36J  '  a  pair;'  with  shoes,  or  any  thing  in  pairs. 

14.  shwdng  iHffi  'a  couple;'  used  as  the  above  (13). 

15.  kien  r{  n  'an  interval,  a  space;'  with  house,  and  buildings  generally. 
1  6.  fang  JY  'to  seal;'  with  letters,  <fec. 


107.  The  above  are  the  appositives  in  most  general  use.  A  list  of  those 
characters  which  are  less  frequently  used  in  this  way  is  now  given.  The 
student  may  by  reference  to  Mr.  Edkins'  Grammar  of  the  Mandarin  Dialect 
find  a  more  particular  notice  of  each. 


1.  chdn  Rlfi  'a  gust  of  wind.' 

2.  ch'ing  or  shing  fib"  'a  carriage.' 


3.  chit  ffl  th  '  an  axle.' 

Tr"M 

4.  chu  Wj£  l  a  place.' 
5-fu  l|]g  '  a  fold,  a  piece.' 

6.  kdn  Arr  'a  pole.' 

J  -•  « 

7.  kid  ^^  f  a  frame,  a  stand.' 

8.  k'eit,  |.  !j  '  a  mouth.' 

9.  kiuen  ^fe  '  a  roll.' 

/• 

ro.  k'o          'a  grain.' 


ii.  ko  ^il  'rank,  examination.' 


';'; 
12.  Artoan  »^*  'a  pipe. 

J3-  ^ini7  ^^  'a  collar.' 

14.  »n4n  |   T  'a  door.' 

15.  met  /M£  'a  stem.' 
1  6.  mien  Tm  'the  f;. 


17.  ping  *5  JAJ  'a  handle.' 


1  8. 


'to  spread  out.' 

19.  pu  ~j\j  'a  pace.' 

20.  sd  Wj"  'a  place.' 

21.  t'eA  gp  'a  head.' 

22.  tiny   jp'a  top.' 

23.  to  S  'a  bunch.' 

24.  tu  -f?h  'a  low  walk.' 

25.  ts'dn          'a  meal'  (2786). 

26.  ts'Ang  J&f  'a  layer,  a  story.' 

27.  tsi  gn  'a  joint.' 


28.  twdn 

29.  tsun 

30.  toaw 

31.  wet 

32.  t« 


'  a  piece  of  cloth,  <fec.' 

;  honourable.' 

'  the  tenth  of  a  copper  cash.' 
';i  tail'  (3121). 
'  a  person.' 
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Besides  the  above,  many  words  are  used  as  appositives,  especially  such  words 
as  express  quantity  of  any  kind,  a  collection  or  a  class  of  objects  *. 

1 08.  The  second  class  of  composite  nouns  includes  all  those  whose  first 
part  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  genitive  case,  and  which  expresses  the  origin 
or  cause  of  the  second  part,  or  that  person  or  thing  to  which  the  second  part 
belongs  or  has  reference.     Under  this  class  also  will  come  such  compounds  as 
have  an  attributive  attached  to  them,  whether  an  adjective  or  a  verb  in  its 
participial  form. 

109.  Examples  of  nouns  of  two  syllables,  the  former  of  which  is  in  the 
genitive  case: — 

t'u-chan  ~t-    ifjp  lit.  'soil's  produce,' =  produce. 
t'iZn-ki  ~fr   dp?  lit.  'heaven's  breath,' = the  weather. 
shdng-hdng  pSt   ^~f  '  a  merchant's  house  and  premises.' 

I H  9         I  -J 

mdn-Tceu  p  ^  lit. 'door's  mouth,' =  door. 

tien-chu  tt  it.  lit.  'shop's  lord/ = innkeeper  or  shopkeeper. 

niu-ju  £tl  R»J  lit. 'cow's  flesh,' = beef. 

no.  Examples  of  nouns  of  two  syllables,  the  former  of  which  is  an  adjec- 
tive or  a  participle : — 

ta-me  -Jr  3&  lit. ' great-corn,' = wheat,     td-hwdng  }ij  '(yellow)  rhubarb.' 

tsS-jl  0^  Q  'yesterday.'     teo-ye  ^  'last  night.' 

« .    ,  / 
wAn-y6  *$/    *^|  '  a  written  agreement. 

^^^       \     -J 

chung-sln  W  ;{V«  lit.  'middle-heart,^ centre. 
kl-sing  ^   b&.  lit.  '  recording-faculty,' = memory. 
kial-fd  ftS   ^  lit.  '  explaining-method,' = explanation. 
hi-yen  ^^  "^  lit. 'sporting-words,' = a  joke. 

ming-t'ien  0J=J  ^?  lit. 'bright-heaven,  or  when  the  heaven  becomes  bright,' = 

to-morrow. 
hien-shwd  f{|j  |^  'idle-talk.'      aiau-sz  J^  ^j  ' a  waiter  or  valet.' 

chau-pai  ^K  |]^  lit. 'calling -board,' =a  sign-board. 
fl-k'iau  3&  |S  lit. 'flying-bridge,' = drawbridge. 

in.  Sometimes  designations  of  place  and  time,  which  are  commonly  used 
as  prepositions  or  adverbs,  enter  into  the  composition  of  nouns :  e.  g.— 

*  See  Grammar  of  the  Mandarin  Dialect  by  Rev.  /.  EdJcm*;  pp.  ii<),  '  3°- 

H 
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sien-fung  ^F'    i:§|  lit.  'forward-point,  van,  '  =  the  van  of  an  army. 
fan-jl  -A*  f  ||  lit.  '  now-day,' = to -day.    Cf.  uses  of  vvv  and  nd\at. 
tsati-fdn   31    §JV  lit.  'early-rice,' = breakfast.    Cf.  Ger.  Friih-stuck. 
wdn-fdn  \\W      \    lit. 'late-rice,' = the  evening-meal.    Cf.  Ger.  Abend-brod. 


112.  The  third  class  of  nouns  is  much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but  it 
includes  many  idiomatic  expressions.  The  first  syllable  of  the  two  stands  to 
the  other  in  what  we  shall  call  the  datival  relation  to  its  associate.  The 
examples  will  show  what  is  meant  by  this  expression  :  — 

hiS-fdng  &?  Jjj  lit.  'learning-room,'  i.  e.  a  room  for  that  purpose,  =  a  school- 
room. 


Jgi   jgj  lit.  'wine-measure,'  —  'the  capacity  for  drinking.' 

•  r^i     I  jEf 

ch'd-hti    >N,  ^FT^*  '  a  tea-pot,  a  pot  for  tea.' 
ping-li    tT.  4    £  lit.  '  soldiers'-law/  —  'discipline.' 
yin-k'u  a^|j   jnf  lit.  'silver-store,'  —  'treasury.' 


113.  In  addition  to  the  names  of  agents  mentioned  already,  the  expression 
Bz-fa  ptffj  1  1?  'a  teacher,'  and  the  verb  t*6  \fc  'to  make,'  are  used  to  form 
nouns  :  e.  g.  — 

ni-ku-sz-fu,  Jj^   //A  lit.  'pure-lady,'  =  nun. 
t'i-t"eA-sz-fu  ^|J  ^p  lit.  'shave-head,'  =  a  barber. 
stii-tsft  £1  lit.  '  stone-make,'  =  a  stone-mason. 
shwul-tsS  y       lit.  '  water-make,'  =  a  confectioner  or  baker. 


1  1  4.  A  verb  and  its  object  are  sometimes  used  as  a  noun  with  and  sometimes 
without  the  particle  £jw  :  e.  g.  — 


k'l-t'eti  g     lit.  'begin-head,'—  '  beginning.' 

hwui-sin  |jjj   I'j^j  lit.  'return-letter,'  —  'a  reply,1  to  a  letter. 

1  1  5.  The  verb  sometimes  stands  in  the  second  place  with  a  noun  before  it, 
without  any  apparent  construction  existing  between  them  :  e.  g.  — 


shl-mo  /f-\    VJ&  lit.  '  stone-grind,'  =  a  grindstone,     mo-shl  too  is  used. 

•     t    •      *y"  JL|- 

shu-lung  \i\\\  ||iji]  lit.  '  tree-grind,'  =  a  wooden  mill  for  grinding  grain. 

I    *^J       '    (7w 
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1 1 6.  Many  of  the  appositives  are  placed  after  words,  and  they  then  help  to 
form  general  terms :  e.  g. — 

™&-pi  ffcj  ]7L  'horses.'  pu-pi  ^rj  TJL  'piece-goods.' 

cfiuen-che  §-£>  JNfjr  'ships.'  shi-kw'ei  ^j   4-w  'stones.' 


117.  Nouns  formed  by  uniting  words  antithetical  in  meaning  are  very 
common,  and  they  generally  signify  the  abstract  notion  implied  by  these 
extremes  :  e.  g.  — 


k'ing-cMng 
to-shait  "2i£, 

ch'dng-twan 
kau-ti 


"flf  lit.  '  light-heavy,'  =  weight. 

lit.  '  many-few/  =  quantity,  which  is  the  common  phrase 
for  'how  many1?'  or  'how  much?' 

^H{   lit.  'long-short,'  =  length. 
lit.  '  high-low.'  =  height. 


1  1  8.  The  union  of  syllables  of  an  opposite  signification  gives  rise  to  a 
general  term  :  e.  g.  — 

hiung-ti  y\     ffi  lit.  'elder  brother  and  younger,'  =  brethren. 
chi-mei  ujb  JJW  lit.  'elder  sister  and  younger,'  =  sisters. 

119.  The  student  should  notice  the  class  of  abstract  nouns  which  are  formed 
by  the  addition  of  such  words  as  lei  -ijj^  '  breath,'  fting  )flj(  '  wind,'  sin  j\* 
'  heart,'  sing  Ttt  '  nature,  —  disposition,  —  faculty  :'  — 


i-k'i  'integrity.' 

nit-k'i  5eX  'anger.' 
k'e-k'i  *5f_  'etiquette.' 

fi-k'i  j(jj  'climate.' 

r*" — i 
mtin-k'i  r?n]  'sadness.' 

wei-fung  tjv  'dignity.' 
min-fung  ^^  '  nationality.' 


wAn-fung  ~\^  '  literary  taste.' 
siail-sln  nl  '  attention.' 
chung-sin  \+^  '  the  centre.' 
liang-sin  M  'conscience.' 

ku-sln  tH  'fear.' 
i  ffe 

•  ^"^ 

kl-sing  j|r  'memoiy.' 
sin-sing  j[^  'disposition.' 


120.  Other  abstract  nouns  are  formed  upon  the  same  principle  as  those 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  articles;  viz.,  (i)  by  uniting  synonymes,  (2)  by 
placing  one  noun  in  the  genitive  case  before  another,  (3)  by  joining  two 
verbs  or  (4)  an  adjective  and  its  noun : — 

H  2 
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(r)  jin-ngai  ^^  ^"  '  benevolence,  philanthropy.' 
yan-tien  E^'l  ml.  '  favour,  grace.'  Ger.  Gunst. 
chung-kien  l+f  f  I  'the  midst.' 

(2)  chil-i  it    ^   'the  will,'  lit.  'the  idea  of  the  master.' 
ming-shlng    &  J*&  '  reputation,'  lit.  '  sound  of  the  name.' 

I"  '*        f^j 

tau-Ti  yj\   jfp  '  doctrine,'  lit.  '  the  rule  of  reason.' 

(3)  mal-mai  ^j1  'trade,'  lit.  'to  buy,  to  sell.' 
siau-hwd  =£.   -Q  'joking,'  lit.  'to  laugh,  to  talk.' 
wdn-td  R|j   "j|£  '  dialogue,'  lit.  '  to  ask,  to  answer.' 
f4n-pl    £V    Ty'j  '  difference,'  lit.  '  to  divide,  to  distinguish.' 
kung-lail  jit  £'%  '  merit,'  lit.  '  to  merit,  to  labour.' 

/  J        ~,*r  J 

(4)  siail-tUn   jh    y[V>   '  attention,'  lit.  '  small  heart.' 
p$n-fdn    2l£    Q"   'duty,'  lit.  'own  part.' 
kau-ming   .B,   ^^  '  celebrity,'  lit.  '  high  name.' 


121.  Proper  names  may  be  mentioned  appropriately  here.    Chinese  names 
proper  are  always  significant.     Foreign  names  are  put  into  Chinese  form  by 
simply  representing  the  syllables  of  which  they  are  composed  by  Chinese 
characters.     There  are  about  five  hundred  characters  used  as  the  names  of 
families.    (See  Appendix.)      In  addition  to  this  »ing  Tltr.  ,  '  surname,'  each 
individual  has  several  designations,  the  principal  one,  which  follows  the  sing 
immediately,  is  the  ming  fc  or  common  '  name,'  and  sometimes  a  is&    -y^  or 
'title.'     In  addressing  a  person  the  sing  is  used  with  some  polite  expression 
suffixed,  such  as  »ien-sdng  '  elder-born,'  sidng-kung  '  Mr.'     A  few  of  the  most 
common  geographical  and  other  proper  names  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

122.  Diminutive*  are  formed  by  means  of  certain  words,  signifying  little, 
small,  prefixed;  siau-ydng  'small  sheep,'  =  a  lamb,  siail-ma.  '  small-horse,'  =  a 
eolt;  or  by  tin-  u-nnl  tez  'child,'  dr  'infant,'  suffixed,  hai-dr  'a  little  boy.' 

123.  The  distinctions  of  gender  and  number  are  made  in  a  similar  way 
by  prefixes  or  suffixes  :  — 

ndn  JJ'  '  male'  and  nil  if  '  female'  are  prefixed  iojin,  '  man,'  to  express 
the  gender;  so  also  are  kung  Q  'male'  and  mil  £jr  'mother,'  to  names 
of  animals,  to  distinguish  the  gender. 
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fu   -V    'father'  and  mil  'mother,'  tsz  'son'  and  nti  'daughter,'  are  em- 
ployed with  the  names  of  relations;  as,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece.     They 

are  however  suffixed. 

Examples. 

ndn-jin  ffj  'a  man.' 
nu-jin  ~fr   <a  woman.' 


pe-fu  '[M  'uncle.' 
pe-mil         '  aunt.' 


kung-chu  yfft  'a  boar*. 
mti-keii  flffl  'a  bitch.' 
chl-nu  //5*  'a  niece.' 


san-nu     -ffi  'a  granddaughter.' 


The  Chinese  ascribe  certain  genders  to  various  objects  of  nature,  according 
as  they  belong  to  the  male  and  female  principles,  the  ydng  J)S  and  the 
yln  pg  ,  the  dual  powers  of  the  universe.  The  '  sun,'  ji,  is  masculine,  the 

'  moon,'  yu,  is  feminine.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  form  of  the  words  or 
their  construction.  Frequently  the  gender  is  shown  by  a  distinct  appellation  ; 
as,  tsz  '  son,'  nu  '  daughter.' 

124.  A  proper  name  may  be  used  as  a  common  noun  either  by  itself  or 

/-yt- 

with  the  addition  of  tcing  .-V.  '  sort,  class  ;'  instead  of  saying  "  He  was  a 

perfect  Confucius,"  the  Chinese  would  say  "  He  is  of  the  Confucius  sort." 
But  this  form  of  expression  is  scarcely  ever  used  ;  the  notion  would  be  con- 
veyed in  some  other  way,  especially  in  the  colloquial  style. 

125.  When  the  plural  is  expressed  in  Chinese  it  is  done  in  several  ways, 
each  having  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  notion  of  plurality.     The  simplest 
form  of  the  plural  is  the  reduplication  of  the  syllable,  a  method  common  to 
Japanese  as  well  as  to  Chinese  t.    It  expresses  all  in  a  general  sense,  in  some 
expressions  indefinite,  but  in  others  limited  by  locality  or  the  nature  of  the 
subject;   e.  g.  jtn-jin  /\  signifies  either  'every  body'  (but  not  without  ex- 
ception) or  '  all  men,'  if  the  nature  of  the  case  or  sense  of  the  passage  require 
it  ;  just  as  we  say,  most  men.     The  same  may  be  said  of  ji-jl  W   '  daily,' 
which  is  an  adverb. 

126.  The  following  are  the  syllables  commonly  prefixed  to  express  plu- 
rality :  those  common  to  the  conversational  form  are  marked  thus  —  (c.);  the 
others  are  only  used  in  the  books  :  — 

/&  chung  (c.)  'all;'  either  'every,'  or  merely  'all'  the  party  in  a  certain 

place,  generally  of  persons,  followers,  attendants. 
g|5  chti  (c.)  '  all,'  in  a  more  general  sense  applied  to  smaller  classes. 

.  t          f 

JtU:  ahu  '  all,'  chiefly  in  the  books. 

*  Cf.  trCs  xdirpot  of  Homer. 

t  In  Japanese  fito  is  'man,'  fito-bito  'men.' 
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to  (c.)  'many,  or  much,  or  often,'  of  men  or  things.   =j4^  hii-to  or  W-j-  hail-to 

are  stronger  colloquial  forms. 
dn  (c.)  'all,'  of  number  or  quantity;  also  td-fdn.     ,JJ£  chau  'all,  gene- 

rally' (seldom). 
^  si  '  all,  completely,'  often  as  an  adverb. 

7[p  ping  is  used  both  before  and  after  the  noun,  but  only  in  books. 

127.  These  below  are  placed  after  the  noun,  and  are  emphatic,  and  com- 
monly imply  universality  as  well  as  mere  plurality  :  — 


Jdal  (c.)  '  all,'  in  company,  —  in  universum,  it  comprehends  the  whole 

class. 
|*j  |)  t'u  (c.)  '  all,  entirely,  altogether.'    This  is  also  used  as  an  adverb,  to  in- 

tensify ;  and  then  gives  the  sense  of,  at  all,  quite. 
\  c"J  k'ii  '  all/  chiefly  in  books  and  the  higher  colloquial. 

f£p£  hien  '  all,'  also  uncommon  in  speaking. 

jffi  kii  '  all,'  lit.  '  to  raise  up,'  confined  to  the  books. 

\E\  kUn  'all,  equally.'    •aa-  tsien  'all,'  in  books  especially. 

x*^~ 

-4-^.  tang  (c.)  '  a  class,  sort.'     This  is  common  in  books  too. 

^%t:  pel  (c.),  as  in  chang-pel  -Pp:  '  elders,  superiors.' 
/jp  tsuen  (c.)  '  complete,'  also  used  in  the  books. 

^  mdn  (c.),  the  common  mandarin  particle  for  'all;'   it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  &  formative  particle. 

1  28.  The  most  common  method  is  to  employ  some  number  or  expression 
which  sufficiently  defines  the  plurality  of  the  noun  to  which  it  is  attached  ; 
just  as  the  vulgar  expression  'three  foot'  for  'three  feet,'  and  in  German 
drei  hundert  mann,  <kc.  The  numeral  determines  the  plurality;  and  fre- 
quently in  Chinese  a  special  number  prefixed  serves  to  form  a  general  or 
universal  notion  :  e.  g.  — 


si-hal    ^     J^CT  '  the  four  seas,'  i.  e.  the  world. 


pd-kwan  ^3    g   '  the  hundred  mandarins,'  i.  e.  the  officials. 

Iti-fang  ~^  f|?  '  the  six  rooms,  departments,'  i.  e.  the  six  boards  of  govern- 
ment. 

wdn-min  tii  &~  'the  ten  thousand  people,'  i.e.  all  the  people,  kl  £g' 
and  su  ^(V,  '  several,'  and  some  other  syllables  deter- 
mine the  plural.  Cf.  the  use  of  pvptos  in  Greek. 
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129.  Those  relations  of  words  to  each  other,  which  are  shown  in  the  clas- 
sical languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  by  the  cases  of  nouns  and  by  the  persons 
and  tenses  of  verbs,  are  exhibited  in  Chinese  by  the  arrangement  and  sequence 
of  the  words  themselves.     The  consideration  therefore  of  the  cases  of  nouns 
must  be  referred  to  the  syntax  of  the  language. 

130.  The  only  case  which  can  be  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion is  the  genitive.     The  particles  which  show  this  are  tl  £|^7  and  3*    chl; 
the  former  in  speaking,  the  latter  in  the  books.     They  have  the  nature  of 
demonstratives,  and  stand  for  the  «  with  an  apostrophe  —  's  or  a'. 

§.  3.  On  adjectives. 

131.  Adjectives  in  Chinese  may  be  divided,  as  the  nouns  have  been,  into 
three  classes.     Some  syllables  are  used  exclusively  as  adjectives,  and  are  but 
seldom  employed  in  the  other  grammatical  relations;  they  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  primitive  :   e.  g.  hati,  '  good,'  is  most  commonly  used  as  an 
adjective,  although  sometimes,  with  a  change  of  tone  —  hau,  it  means  'to  love.' 
Others  seem  to  require  the  genitive  particle  to  form  them  into  attributives, 
and  may  be  considered  as  derivatives.     Others  again  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  or  more  syllables,  and  may  be  called  compounds.     Examples  of  this 
classification  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  articles. 

132.  The  common  formative  particles,  which  strengthen  the  attributive 
force  of  the  adjective,  are  tl  H^J  in  the  mandarin  and  chl  j?  in  the  books. 
When  these  must  be  used  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  rhythm  of 
the  expression  :  e.  g.  we  may  say  fu-kwei-jin  *i=j*   -^"    71    or  fu-kwei-tt-jin 
'  a  rich  man,'  but  ti-hai-jin  jn\  *~^£  would  not  pass,  because  it  might  signify 
'  to  injure  a  man,'  hai  being  a  verb  '  to  hurt,'  but  fo-hai-tl-jin  is  '  a  hurtful 
man,'  —  'a  fierce,  bad  person.'     The  tl  is  required  generally  when  a  verb 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  adjective,  therefore  especially  after  verbal 
adjectives  and  participles. 

133.  Adjectives  of  cognate  signification  come  together  and  strengthen 
each  other  :  e.  g.  — 

t'sien-pd  V?£$  p|i  'shallow  —  thin,'  =  poor,  weak. 
Jeiati-miau  ~£f]  by  'clever  —  marvellous,'  =  ingenious. 


jj  'firm  —  strong,'  =  firm. 

»       *       -  " 

134.  A  substantive  sometimes  stands  before  an  adjective,  as  one  noun 
stands  before  another  in  the  genitive  case,  and  thus  intensifies  the  adjective  : 


ping-lidng  ^j£  y-tl  'ice's  cold,'  =  icy-cold. 
sii-pa  HI'  fc\  'snow's  white,'  =  snowy-  white. 
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135.  A  noun  and  an  adjective  combined  sometimes  form  an  epithet,  which 
is  used  as  an  adjective  :  e.  g.  — 

td-tan-tl    -fc    HJ3  lit.  'great-liver,'  =  brave. 

kung-tati-tl  /£<    j^[   lit.  '  just-doctrine,'  =  just. 
Such  compound  adjectives  always  require  Q-l  ti. 


136.  An  adjective  or  a  noun  is  prefixed  to  an  adjective  with  an  adverbial 
force,  and  it  is  sometimes  doubled  to  intensify  the  meaning  :  e.  g.  — 


tnng-si-tl    -m  %M  '  fine-small,'  =  fine. 
tffing-tsing-si-fi  'very  elegant.' 

wdn-yd-ti  ^7    ^j  ft  '  letters-elegant,'  =  of  literary  elegance. 
'  of  a  very  fine  style  of  composition.' 


137.  The  addition  of  k'o  pT  'can,'  or  hail  i-  'good,  much,'  to  a  verb 
forms  adjectives  which  terminate  in  -able  in  English;  they  must  always  be 
followed  by  tl  :  e.  g.  — 

k'o-lien-tl  '\&  lit.  'can-pity  ,'=  pitiable,  miserable. 

k'o-y  ting-Pi  Hj  lit.  '  can-use,'  =  that  may  be  used. 
hait-yung-ti,  lit.  '  good-use,'  =  useful. 
haa-siau-tl  =      lit.  '  good-laugh,'  =  laughable. 


138.  The  quality  of  a  verb  may  be  attributed  to  a  noun  by  a  participle 
formed  by  suffixing  tl  to  the  verb  itself:  e.  g. — 

hwdn-hl-ti  SfiF    vj£  lit.  'to  be  pleased  with,' — 'pleasant.' 
htvo-tung-tt  V'gT  mjj  lit.  'to  live  and  move,' — 'lively,  active.' 


139.  The  quality  or  possession  of  the  quality  of  a  noun  may  be  attributed 
to  another  noun  by  prefixing  yiii  ~£t  '  to  have,'  and  suffixing  tl  to  the  noun 
whose  quality  is  concerned :  e.  g. — 

yiu-tdng-tsien-tt  |;fnj  ^Sjf  lit.  'has -money,' =monied,  rich. 
yiu-ll-k'i-tl  J  f  'SJjJL  lit.  'has-streugth,^  strong. 
yiu-ttting-sin-tl  M   jA  'conscientious.' 
yiu-hail-i-st-tl  ^f    1"^  <with  a  good  meaning  or  intention.' 

140.  Many  adjectives  are  formed  from  nouns,  especially  when  they  are 
descriptive  of  the  shape  or  material  of  which  any  thing  is  made :  e.  g. — 
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si-fang-ti  J/CJ  ~fc  lit. 'four-square,' = square. 

chl-tl  £ff-  'of  paper.'       kin-ti  <£fe  'of  gold,' = golden. 


These  latter  sometimes  take  the  verb  tso  jifl  or  ts6  IT:,  'to  make,'  between 
the  noun  and  the  particle  tl : 

mu-tsd-tl  7|C     |  p  '  made  of  wood, — wooden.' 

Such  are  however  to  be  regarded  as  the  participles  from  compound  verbs, 
corresponding  to  the  German  compound  verb  handhaben. 

141.  Some  adjectives  with  an  intransitive  or  passive  signification  are  formed 
by  prefixing  jin, '  man,'  to  the  verb  :  e.  g. — 

jin-hdn-ti  /JR.  lit.  '  men-hate,'  =hated. 
jin-ngai-ti  ^EJ*  lit. 'men-love,' =  esteemed. 

Such  adjectives  as  wolfish,  hateful,  &c.,  are  sometimes  expressed  by  con- 
ventional terms,  sometimes  by  circumlocutions  :  e.  g. — 

yiu-chal-ldng-ti  sing-tsing,  lit.  'has-wolf's-disposition,'= wolfish;  or, 

sidng-chal-ldng-ti,  lit.  'like- wolf,'  =  wolfish. 

jin-k'o-hdn-tt,  lit.  '  men-can-hate,' = hateful. 

142.  Adjectives  formed  in  European  languages  by  means  of  a  privative 
syllable  are  made  by  prefixing  pu  /j^  , '  not,'  to  the  simple  word,  and  adding 
ti,  the  genitive  particle :  e.  g. — 

pu-sidng-kdn-tt  yjiEj  — f~    'unimportant.' 
pu-shwdng-kwai-tl  3)3    'I'fr  'unwell' or 'unwholesome.' 
pu-ho-mu-tl  ^P  RAC  'inimical.' 

143.  In  this  way  many  adjectives  are  formed  in  Chinese  as  equivalents 
for  adjectives  not  produced  by  means  of  a  privative  syllable,  but  of  a  more 
emphatic  power  :  e.  g.  for  bad,  ugly,  hearty,  the  Chinese  would  frequently  say 
pu-hau-ti,  'not  good,' — 'bad,'  instead  of  8  ^-.     All  such  require  tl,  the 
genitive  particle. 

144.  There  is  no  form  of  the  adjective  which  expresses  the  degree  of 
intensity  or  comparison.     Words  which  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
as  affording   a  means   of  expressing  the  comparative  and  superlative  are, 
kdng  Jpf  '  more,'  chi  jr\   '  to  come  to  (the  extreme  point) :'  e.  g.— 

kang-hau-t'i,  lit.  'more  good,' — 'better.' 
kang-yung-i-ti  'jvj?  M  lit.  '  more  easy,' — '  easier.' 

I 
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chi-kau-ti    .B.  lit.  '  extremely  high,'  —  'highest.' 

chi-jln-ngai-tl  /£.  *%£  M-  '  extremely  benevolent,'  —  'very  benevolent.' 


145.  The  verb  kia   j      'to  add'  is  sometimes  joined  to  kang  :  e.  g.  — 
kang-kia-k'i-kwai-ti  ^-V  ;J1^-   'more  wonderful.' 
kang-kid-pau-pei-ti  \    'more  precious.' 


146.  Several  words  are  used  to  express  the  superlative  or  the  intensity  of 
the  attribute,  such  as  ting  Jp  'the  top,'  kl  iijjjjjj  'the  extreme  point,'  h&n  flhl 
'to  hate,'  ts'u  j|pj  'to  cut  off,'  hati  JJ+-  'good,'  t'ai  rir  'great,  —  very,  —  too,' 
shin  -feL  'very,'  tsiii  -prg-  'very.' 


Examples. 

ting-siait-tl   J[)    'very  small,'  —  'the  smallest.' 
tlng-hait-ti  D-4-  'the  best.' 
kl-td-tl  -flr   'very  great,'  —  'the  greatest.' 
h&n-to-ti  ^K  'very  many,'  —  'the  most.' 

tsu-miau-ti  ljA>  'most  wonderful.' 
AS 

hait-td-ti  -;^  'very  many*.' 
t'ai-ts'idn-ti  YS  'very  shallow.' 
8hln-k''ii-t!t  ^r-p  'very  bitter.' 

t8ui-yau-kin-ti  5P   S/    'very  important.' 
~"       = 


1  47.  The  relations  expressed  by  the  forms  of  comparison,  and  by  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  superlative,  are  often  produced  by  syntactical  arrangements  ; 
the  consequence  is  that  the  simple  adjective  must  often  be  construed  into 
European  tongues  by  the  forms  of  comparative  and  superlative  :  e.  g.  —  In 
choosing  long  articles  a  person  might  say,  '  This  is  longer  by  a  foot  ;'  the 
Chinese  would  say,  '  This  is  long  by  a  foot,'  i.  e.  longer  than  some  others,  or  '  this 
is  a  good  one'  for  '  this  is  a  better  one.'  This  is  syntactical  ;  the  duration  and 
the  extent  being  expressed  after  the  word  to  which  they  respectively  refer. 

148.  There  are  certain  words  with  which  it  may  be  well  to  make  the 
student  acquainted  here,  because  they  are  employed  to  state  the  comparison 
of  the  adjective  in  circumlocutions  :  e.  g.  —  pi  Hr"  '  to  compare,'  thus  '  you 
compared  with  him  are  tall'  for  'you  are  taller  than  him.' 

*  Cf.  the  English  phrase,  a  good  many. 
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yiu  -       'again,  still,'  tsai        .  'again,  more.'    Cf.  the  use  of  encore  in 
French  and  noch  in  German  :  —  encore  mieux,  noch  mehr. 
hwdn  ^H"  'still,  again,  beside;'  pron.  hat  in  coll. 

yu  $y£  '  to  pass  over,'  and  yu-fd  Y&  >  which  is  more  colloquial,  in  such      \ 
phrases  as  '  the  more,  the  better.' 

yu  R[fr  '  to  exceed,  more,'  used  as  yu. 

149.  Sometimes  verbs  are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  adding  to  or  lessening 
the  force  of  the  adjective  :  e.  g.  — 


kid    j       'to  add,'  e.  g.  kid-to  'add-many,'=  greater. 

kien  ^a/  'to  subtract,'  e.g.  kien-siau  '  reduce-small,'  =  smaller. 


1  50.  The  particle  yu  ~fc^  '  in,  at,'  which  is  used  chiefly  in  the  book-style, 
is  also  employed  in  conversation  in  the  sense  of  'in  comparison  with,'  —  'than.' 
Likewise  several  other  words  and  expressions  which  signify  '  a  little.'  These 
are  placed  after  the  adjective,  as  adverbs,  and  induce  the  notion  of  com- 
parison :  e.  g.  — 

che-ko        shi      td          yl-tien-Ar        '  This  is  great  a  little,' 
}fg    .'TV    J-P:    —  fi--    •  —  -    HjJj     pp    for,  '  This  is  a  little  greater.' 

151.  Another  very  common  way  of  forming  the  superlative  is  by  prefixing 
the  ordinal  number  ti-yi  /p    -  •  '  first,'  or  the  expression  sM-fdn  —  [--  J-ri* 
'  ten  parts,'  to  the  adjective  in  its  simple  form.     Both  these  expressions  give 
the  notion  of  entirety,  completeness.    The  Chinese  employ  the  decimal  system, 
and  therefore  ten  parts  means  the  whole.    The  word  mdn  rti    '  ten-thousand, 
all,'  is  also  used  as  an  intensifier. 

152.  When  the  verb  ti  -?|L  'to  obtain'  is  employed  after  the  adjective, 
and  is  itself  followed  by  some  word  which  signifies  limit,  extremity,  urgency, 
severity,  &c.,  as  ^jrl  h&n,  Mfy  kl,  i§5£  kin,  ^M     -^  li-Jtai,  the  superlative 

V  *\.  I  Ji£  ^.fr-}  /  I    -J       '  T    f 

is  formed  by  the  whole  expression,  which  denotes  a  very  high  degree  of  the 
quality  signified  by  the  adjective  :  e.  g.  — 

kwai-lo-tl-h&n  ^  ^^  'very  glad  indeed.' 
sln-sien-ti-kl  $Jr  JJEE  'very  fresh  indeed.' 
k'u-ndn-ti-kin  r£r  II  ff  '  very  hard  to  bear.' 

II       TsTP- 

hiung-tl-li-hai  |X|  '  very  fierce  indeed.' 

153.  The  following  expressions  are  often  suffixed  to  show  the  degree  of 


I    2 
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the  attributive  :  pti-kwo  ^^  ||pj  '  not  pass-over,'  pu-shing  ^|\  HK  '  not 
over-come,'  Jf^  yr-  pii-wdn'  not  finish;'  also  j  j£  -i—f  liaii-pu-tl'  finish 
not  obtain,'  i.  e.  extremely.  The  characters  VTC  shu  'to  kill,'  tsin  St  or  "iHfo 

'  fit  '  /A      Inl'  In^ 

'to  complete,'  k'i  31^  'strict,'  &cai  cf/1.  'excellent,'  is  ting  4)1.  'to  follow,' 

~sCft.  ^*r»     •JL*  i/.'  «J  I  H. 

s/wi  4^7  '  to  kill,'  sdn  -fcfa  '  abundant,'  are  also  used  in  this  connexion. 

154.  Certain  other  words,  which  signify  great,  upper,  good,  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose  :  e.  g.  — 

td-fan-pl  -^    &    J2|J  'very  different.' 
shclng-ku-tl    p    "i*  Fjct  'most  ancient.' 
li&ng-kiil-ti  m   //\     Rg  'of  a  very  long  time  ago.' 


§.4.   Tlw  numerals. 

155.  The  cardinal  numbers  are, 

—  H  E  0  E.  *  -b  A 

yi,       dr,      sdn,      si,      wit,       lu,       tsl,      pd,      kiu,     shi. 
one,     two,  three,  four,    five,      six,  seven,  eight,  nine,    ten. 

156.  The  remaining  numbers  are  formed  thus  : 

shz-yi,  ii-   shl-dr,  12;    shi-sdn,  13;   shl-s£,  14: 
dr-sht,  20;   dr-shl-yi,  21;   dr-shi-dr,  22: 
kiu-shi-kiu,  99;    yi-pe  Cf,  100: 
yl-ts'ien  —p-  ,  1000;    yl-wdn   EH  ,  10,000. 

157.  The  ordinal  numbers  are  formed  by  prefixing  tl  '2p  ,  'order,'  to  the 
cardinal  numbers  ;  and  up  to  the  tenth,  ch'u  -KTf  ,  '  to  begin,'  may  be  prefixed 
instead  of  ti.     In  expressing  the  days  of  the  month,  the  cardinal  numbers 
may  be  used  alone  for  the  ordinals. 

158.  Fractional  parts  are  expressed  by  the  character  fan  'to  divide,  —  a 
part;'  the  half  by  pdn  4?.  ,  and  the  quarter  by  ke 


Examples. 
pdn-jl  ^.   Q  '  half  a  day.' 

jl-pdn  M    'a  day  and  a  half.' 

sdn-fan-chl-yl    —  -    /£V    ^*    —  •  '  one  of  three  parts,'  =  i  . 
kiu-fan-chi-s£   ~T\     yY    3*    pCj   'four  of  nine  parts,'=^. 
159.  Many  characters  not  properly  numerals  are  used  as  numerals  in 
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Chinese  as  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  characters  in  passages  from  noted 
authors  are  employed  as  numerals.  Such  are  the  first  four  characters  of  the 

•         •  •     -  —  r*  .t  *j 

Yi-klng;  viz.  yuen  ~7T~  ,  king  -^  ,  li  ~k\\,  ching  pi,  which  serve  for  the 
numbers  one,  two,  three,  four,  for  volumes  of  books  <fcc.  The  characters 
shang  [-  'upper,'  chung  t+f  'middle,'  and  M£"~|>"  '  lower,'  are  used  for  works 
in  three  parts  or  volumes.  The  three  months  of  each  season  are  designated 
by  mdng  ~T,  chung  "ftp,  and  ki  3?  . 

1  60.  The  characters  commonly  used  for  the  purposes  of  higher  calculation 
and  chronology  &c.  are  two  series,  one  consisting  of  ten,  the  other  of  twelve 
characters;  viz.  — 


W    ¥,    £*,    ft    T,    JTJl    EL,    ?fc,   $',    f  ,    $£,  and 

fo'a,      y?,    /'iwg',  £m<7,     wr&,      H,     kang,    sin,     jin,    Jewel, 

o)  T  ,  ft,  f$,  W,  Jg,  E,  ^  *.  *.  E  Hfc,  ?• 

fo«,    c/i'eii,  ym,   man,  ch'en,    &£,      wh,     wi,    shin,  yiu,    su,     hat. 

The  principal  use  of  these  is  for  the  production  of  the  names  of  the  sixty 
years  of  the  Chinese  cycle,  which  is  called  ffwd-kia-tsz  ^r,  ffl  -J—  .  The 
number  of  the  cycle  must  be  determined  by  the  lE  *fe-  nien-hau  '  year's  de- 
signation,' by  the  title  of  the  reign,  or  by  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  then 
the  two  characters  from  the  two  series  given  above  will  show  the  number  of 
the  year  in  the  cycle.  A  list  of  the  nien-hau  and  of  the  emperors  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.  The  date  is  frequently  noted  both  by  means  of  the 
emperor's  title  and  the  year  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  characters  of  the  cycle 
for  that  particular  year  :  thus,  K'ien-Mng  s£-shi-dr-nien,  sui-tsz  tlng-yiu 
shl-dr-yu  shl-kiu-ji;  that  is,  'The  forty-  second  year  of  K'ien-lung,  the  year 
ting-yu  (A.  D.  1778),  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  the  nineteenth  day.' 

161.  The  following  diagram  and  dates  of  the  first  year  of  each  cycle  since 
the  birth  of  Christ  will  be  of  use  to  the  student. 

A.  D.  4.  was  the  first  year  of  the  45th  cycle. 


A.D.  64. 

46th. 

A.D.  664. 

56th. 

A.D.  1264. 

66th. 

124. 

47th. 

724. 

57th. 

1324. 

67th. 

184. 

48th. 

784. 

58th. 

1384- 

68th. 

244. 

4pth. 

844. 

59th. 

1444. 

69th. 

304- 

50th. 

904. 

6oth. 

1504. 

7oth. 

364- 

5  1  st. 

964. 

6rst. 

1564. 

7  1  st. 

424. 

52nd. 

1024. 

62nd. 

1624. 

72nd. 

484. 

53rd. 

1084. 

63rd. 

1684. 

73rd. 

544- 

54th. 

1144. 

64th. 

1744. 

74th. 

604. 

55th. 

1204. 

6sth. 

1804. 

75th. 

1864. 

76th. 
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Ep 

21 

Pi 

T 

^fe 

a 

# 

* 

f 

H 

? 

I 

13 

25 

37 

49 

ft 

2 

M 

26 

38 

5o 

f=-f^» 

M 

51 

3 

15 

27 

39 

0P 

52 

4 

16 

28 

40 

Ji 

41 

53 

5 

17 

29 

B 

42 

54 

6 

18 

3° 

^ 

31 

43 

55 

7 

J9 

* 

32 

44 

56 

8 

20 

* 

21 

33 

45 

57 

9 

if 

22 

34 

46 

58 

10 

/$ 

II 

23 

35 

47 

59 

le 

12 

24 

36 

48 

60 

162.  The  distributive  form  of  the  numeral  is  expressed  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion; thus  'one  a-piece'  might  be  translated  k6-y~i-kb  yih  yl-ko,  lit.  'each  one 
has  one.'     The  phrases  '  by  ones,  twos,  threes,'  are  turned  into  yl-ko,  yl-kb; 
li&ng-ko,  lulng-ko;  sdn-ko,  adn-ko.     Repetitions  of  the  words  or  expressions 
have  a  distributive  force;  thus,  yl-ts'dng,  yl-ts'dng  ]lj3r  '  in  layers'  or  'by  layers,' 
ti'afi-ti'ail  JRr    |    'each  article.' 

163.  Proportionals  which  answer  to  the  question  'How  many  times  as 
much  or  as  great?'  are  expressed  by  adding  the  word  pel  'j5ij  to  the  cardinal 
number,  and  placing  both  after  the  adjective;  thus,  to-sM-ptfc  ^^    -I  -   'I -£3 
'ten  times  as  great:'  and  if  a  fractional  part,  by  adding  the  word  fan; — 
in-irii-fan   ^^    7f    w  '  five-tenths  gri-nUr. 
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§.  5.   The  pronouns. 

164.  The  personal  pronouns  commonly  used  in  the  Mandarin  dialect  are, 
SINGULAB. 


ngd  or  wo  3ft(    'I,' 


m 


t'd 


ngd-mdn  /jri  'we,' 
ni-mdn  'you  or  ye,' 

t'a-mdn  '  they.' 


In  the  dialects  these  syllables  change  or  are  replaced  by  others  :  e.  g.  —  In 
Peking,  tsti  P^I  'I.'  In  Shan-tung,  ng&n  'fw  'I.'  In  Shanghai,  nilng  -fjS 
'you,'  and  na  'jfljl  'ye  or  you,'  and  I  -j^  'he.'  While  the  plural 
is  formed  by  adding  nl  to  the  ist  person,  making  ngo-nl  'we;'  and  kd  to 
the  3rd,  making  l-Jcd  'they.'  In  Fii-kien,  Idn  and  gwa  'I,'  ft,  'you.'  In 
Canton,  k'ti  fel^  or  -|B  'he.' 

165.  There  are  besides  many  characters  used  as  pronouns  in  the  books, 
which  are  seldom  found  in  the  conversational  style  ;  e.  g.  — 


y     ~T*  >    °r  IS*  Person>  '• 

fa  YEP,  dr  j*|jj,  jit,  ^jtp  (also  dr  7m  and  nal  ~Jj  sometimes,)  for  2nd 

...  v  .+  person,  'you.' 

k'i  ^p|.  and  kiu  ItB^  are  used  for  the  3rd  person,  'he.' 


The  plural  is  formed  by  tctng  .4p.  '  series  ;'  ctiai  -j  ;*§£  and  ts'ati  ®  . 

1  66.  The  Chinese  have  no  possessive  pronoun,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by 
the  genitive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  :  e.  g.  ngo-tl  '  my  or  mine,'  nl-tl 
'thy  or  thine,'  t'd-ti  'his,'  ngo-mdn-tl  'our  or  ours,'  nl-mdn-tl  'your  or 
yours,'  t'a-mdn-ti  '  their  or  theirs.'  No  difference  is  made  between  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun  when  used  as  an  attribute  to  a  noun  and  when  used  as  the 
predicate  to  a  sentence  :  e.  g.  — 

'  This  is  our  house,'  =che-ll  shi  ngo-mdn-ti  f&ng-tsz  ; 

'This  house  is  o\ir8,'=che-kienfdng-t8z  shi  ngo-m&n-ii. 

Sometimes  the  particle  tl  R  -^  is  omitted  when  the  euphony  of  the  expression 
would  be  injured  by  its  presence. 

167.  For  the  reflexive  pronouns  self,  own,  &c.,  ts&  pj  'self,'  kl  H'self,' 
and  their  compounds  ts&-kl  and  tsi-kid  j3y£  are  used  after  the  personal 
pronouns  :  e.  g.  — 

ngd-ts£-kl  '  I  myself,'  or  tsz-kl  alone  ; 

nl-tsz-kl  'you  yourself.' 

When  the  subject  of  the  proposition  is  well  known,  tsz-ki  may  stand  for  any 
person,  but  it  usually  is  employed  for  the  first  person  only,     tain  ;||J  '  dear, 
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related,'  is  used  for  'self;'  as  well  as  shin  £^{  'body'  aiid  HT.  kilng  'body:' 
also  the  compounds  tsln-tsz,  kung-tsin  *. 

1 68.  The  most  common  pronoun  is  the  demonstrative,  and  of  this  class 
the  Chinese  possesses  a  large  number ;  some  of  these  are  peculiar  to  the 
books,  others  to  the  colloquial  style.  They  may  almost  all  be  used  as  pro- 
nouns of  the  third  person  (see  Art.  165).  Such  are,  (a)  tsz  JJT'  'this,  =  hie,' 

and  (/3)  k'l  'M.  ' that,  =  ilk.'     Under  (a)  may  also  come  tsz   ££,  sz  tj'/F, 

**^>       i .  ,  t  i .  ^***    .    ^*- 

shi   jP-,  and  che  ^g,  (coll.)    Under  (/3)  are  also  4ffi  pi,   y^  fit,  ^:  che, 

H§r  kiu,  fl  [I  wa,  and  'f  r^jj  &0,  (coll.)  The  Chinese  have  no  demonstrative 
for  the  second  person,  like  iste  in  Latin.  The  student  should  remember  that 
the  appositives  (Arts.  106  and  107)  will  be  required  after  these  pronouns: 
e.  g.— 


che-che-ma  '  this  horse.' 

k'i-pd-tau  'that  knife'  or  'his  knife.' 


tez-fung-sln  '  this  letter.' 
nd-ko-jin  'that  man.' 


169.  Our  English  word  such,  for  that  or  this  sort,  considered  as  a  demon- 
strative pronoun,  would  be  rendered  into  Chinese  by  any  of  the  above  pro- 
nouns followed  by  ydng  TJ^  '  sort,  fashion  :'  e.  g.  — 


che-ydng  tl  sln-tsing  ,[Y»  'j'trj  '  such  a  disposition.' 
na-ydng  tl  tsidng-kiun  7!^  WT  'such  a  general.' 

170.  The  plural  of  these  demonstrative  pronouns,  when  not  shown  by  the 
context,  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  sie  *iv  ,  '  a  few,'  to  them  :  e.  g.  — 

che-sie-kwo-tsz  '  these  (few)  fruits.' 

171.  The  want  of  relative  pronouns  in  Chinese  is  supplied  partly  by  the 
demonstratives  and  partly  by  the  interrogatives,  to  which  they  are  correlative  : 
e.g.  nd,-ko,  'that,'  is  also  'which?'  interrogative,  and  'which,'  the  relative; 
shut  =j||:  'who1?'  interrogative,  is  also  'who,'  the  correlative  of  it;    so  ffi 
'  that  which,'  —  '  what,'  which  seems  to  be  a  relative,  is  in  its  nature,  first, 
indicative  of  place,  and,  secondly,  an  adjunct  to  a  demonstrative  expression, 
and  is  frequently  a  substitute  for  che  :&£,  i.  e.  the  definite  article.      The 
method  of  expressing  relative  clauses  must  be  referred  to  the  syntax,  where 
examples  will  be  found. 

172.  The  interrogative  pronouns  most  common  in  Mandarin  are  the  fol- 
lowing: shut  ^ff-  'who?'  n(l-k<'>  ^jji   ^|j^j  'which?'  fthia-iiw  J^_-  }'M'"  ,  pron. 
shimmo,  'what?'     also    written    sJii-mo    -f~r     |  .       'Who?'    may    also    be 
expressed  by  sh'nitmn  j'-u.,  lit,  'what  man?'  */<>//'-/<  'whose?'  or  sh'nn  , 


*  So  the  old  English  adjective  sib,  for  'self,'  meant  'related.'    C'f.  K<Vs  Lat.  Gr.  p.  49. 
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The  book  word  ho  /|Mj  '  what'  is  sometimes  used  in  the  colloquial  style :  e.  g. 
hd-jin  'what  man?'  for  shui-jin  'who?'  Kl  5e&  ' several'  is  used  as  an  inter- 
rogative in  such  phrases  as  2cp  [ji  kl-shi  'what  time?'  for  when?  Some 
other  characters  and  phrases  having  reference  to  this  subject  will  be  found 
under  the  adverbs. 

173.  The  interrogative  pronouns  used  in  the  books  may  here  be  mentioned. 
Such  are,  shu  ¥J^'who?'  cheu  pj|p  'who?'     h6  ^,  k'l   flf,  and  yen  JE|S 
sometimes   take   the   place   of  hd    'ftf]    in   the   books.      See   the  articles 
on  the  interrogative  particles. 

174.  The  indefinite  pronouns  are  sometimes  merely  the  interrogatives  used 
as  correlatives:  shut  'who?'  used  for  any  body;  shimmo  'what?'  used  for 
any;   meu  S  'a  certain,'  for  some.     None  is  expressed  by  'not  any,'  there- 
fore by  mu-shimmb  j4?,  i.  e.  'not  what.'     So  also  kl  5u-  'several,'  for  some, 

*^  -'vXj  ^-  . 

is  an  indefinite  pronoun,  as  well  as  an  interrogative.  Ling  ^/  and  pi  jH\\ 
express  'other'  and  'another:'  ko  <£  'each,'  mel  gf-  'every;'  to  ^2^  'many, 
much;'  sie  lit*  'a  few,  a  little,'  and  su  vJiV  'several.' 

175.  Whoever,  whatever,  whichever,  and  wherever  are  formed  by  prefixing 
sui-pien  |$$|  4 JP  lit. '  follow  convenience,'  pu-lun  ^^  §&  lit. '  not  talk  of,' 

or  pti-kwan  ^K    £&*  lit.  'not  control,'  or  pu-Jcil  ^X    Jffl  lit.  'not  prevent,' 

*3  t    .        ||   •  '  J      V 

to  shimmo-jin  'who?'  shimmo  tung-sl  t*^  ptj  'what  thing',  or  shimmo  si-tsiny 
jj?  ^  'what  aflair;'  or  to  ^  [$  ^  na-li  '  where :'  e.  g.— 

(1)  sui-pien  shimmo  =' whatever'  or  'whichever.' 

(2)  sui-pien  shimmo-jin  =(  whoever.' 

(3)  sui-pien  shimmo-tung-sl  = '  whichever  thing.' 

(4)  pu-kwan  shimmo-si-tsing  = '  whichever  affair.' 

(5)  pA-k'U  nd,-ll  =  '  wherever'  (properly  an  adverb). 

176.  When  these  expressions  take  a  general  sense  and  mean  'all,'  one  of  the 
following  words  is  employed:  fdn  N,  td-fdn  y^  J\,  chti  =3%,  chung  ^:, 
td-kai  •*•   km- ,  and  several  others.     The  whole  is  very  often  expressed  by 

S ^     I  i/ L 

the  numeral  'one'  with  a  word  signifying  to  complete,  to  cut  off",  and  the  like: 
e.g.  yl-tsung  |l|l,  yl-t'ung  |jfT%  yi-tsl  kff.  The  words  meaning  'all'  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  here;  reference  may  be  had  to  Articles  126,  127, 
and  to  the  Dictionary  for  the  rest. 

177.  Both  is  expressed  by  liclng-ko   p^    ^,  'two,'  after  the  personal 
pronouns ;  and  neither  by  kS  ^  or  ^  mei, '  each,'  followed  by  a  negative : 
e.  g.— 
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n  li&ng-ko  =  '  both  of  us'  or  '  we  two  ;' 
k6-jin  or  mel-jin  ma  =  '  neither  of  them.' 

Only  or  alone  is  expressed  by  tu-yl-ko  /jftjj  —  •  /r^  'one  alone.' 

178.  Before  leaving  the  present  section,  upon  the  pronouns,  we  must 
notice  some  of  the  nouns  which  the  Chinese  employ  when  in  European 
tongues  the  pronouns  would  be  used.     These  expressions  arise  out  of  the 
desire  to  excel  in  politeness  and  courtesy,  and  some  of  them  are  of  very 
ancient  origin  ;  they  correspond  to  our  terms  Sire,  Sir,  your  worship,  your 
honour,  and  other  titles  of  respect.     Their  terms  of  humility  are  not  used 
among  us,  except  in  the  close  of  a  letter,  your  humble  servant,  &c. 

179.  The  substitutes  for  the  personal  pronoun  /  and  my  are, 

siau-ti  Jp   tjE  lit.  '  small  younger  brother,'  for  /. 
siau-k'iuen    \    -^  lit.  '  small  dog,'  for  my  dog. 


yu  i^b  lit-  '  stupid,'  for  J,  especially  in  letters,  chin  '  I,  the  emperor.' 
A  merchant  calls  himself  '  trader,'  —  shdng  tztj  or  piin-shdng  ~q±  ;  and  this 
word  pun  'own'  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  names  of  offices  and  profes- 
sions, in  edicts  especially,  in  which  the  personal  pronoun  is  never  used  ;  e.  g. 
phn-hien  IE£  '  I,  the  district  magistrate,'  and  pun-chlng  fflZ»  '  I>  the  assistant 
magistrate.'  In  addressing  the  emperor  various  titles  are  used;  a  tributary 
prince  says  kwd-jin  Jjj:*.  /y^  or  ku-jin  fill,  yu-yi-jtn  -j*  or  yu-siau-tsz 
)\\  -+~  ;  a  minister  of  state  calls  himself  chin  H  'your  subject;'  if  a 
Manchu,  nu  y^  'your  slave.'  The  people  in  writing  to  superiors  call 
themselves  teiii-jin  5j|  ^A  'sinners,'  and  i  {jjlfe  'ants.' 

1  80.  The  characters  which  most  commonly  enter  into  such  phrases  are 
siau  >J>  'small;'  tsien  |^|  'mean,  poor;'  hdn  =i^  'cold,  chilly;'  pi  j|# 
'bad,  vulgar;'  tsau  "\=i  'grass,  coarse.'  The  characters  she  <&  'cottage' 
and  kid  ^j£  'family'  are  often  used  for  my. 

Examples  of  the  above. 
pi-sing  l]^  '  vulgar  surname,'  for  my  name. 

hdn-she  ^  '  chilly  cottage,'  for  my  house. 
hdn-mQn  p  ^  '  cold  door,'  for  my  home. 
siau-t'u  -f  '  little  scholar,'  for  /. 


tiau-te£   _-|>f  '  coarse  title,'  for  my  title. 
kid-fii   *V    '  family  father,'  for  my  father. 
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she-ti  ffl  '  cottage  younger  brother,'  for  my  younger  brother, 
ts'ien-fu-jln  y^"  yl    '  mean  lady,'  for  my  wife. 


1  8  1.  Substitutes  for  the  second  personal  pronoun  are  commonly  the  names 
or  titles  of  honour  of  the  individuals  addressed  ;  and  the  possessive  pronouns 
corresponding  to  thy,  your,  &c.,  are  such  expressions  as  the  following,  made 
with  the  words  Jewel  •§*  'noble,'  taun  Jj=p[  'honourable,'  kau  JHt  'high,' 
ling  ^±  '  good,'  4p£-  lain,  '  old,'  td  y^~  '  great,'  &c. 

Examples  with  kwei  -fl|*  '  noble,  generous,  honourable.' 
kwei-aing  uql  'your  noble  surname.' 
kwei-kw6  j||J  'your  noble  country.' 

•  ^ 

kwei-kang  H^f  '  your  noble  age.' 

kwei-fu  tfvp  '  your  noble  palace,'  for  your  house. 

kwei-t'l  !||  'your  noble  body.' 

t§r  *  - 

182.  Examples  with  tsun   SL  'honourable,'  kau   jg.  'high,'  ling 
'good,'  and  td          'great.' 


tsun-ming  ^      '  your  honourable  name.' 

tsun-kid  ^^g  '  your  honourable  carriage/  for  you,  Sir. 

ifjt* 
tsun-pi  ^=t*.  'your  pencil,'  for  your  handwriting  or  your  composition. 

kau-sheu  ^^  '  your  high  age.' 

kau-kien  M^  'your  high  opinion.' 

ling-ldng   gj)  'your  good  son'  *  (ldng=  pavilion). 

ling-t'dng  *EJ*  'your  good  mother'  (£'$«#=  hall). 

ling-ngai  ^p*  'your  good  daughter'  (ngai  =  love).      She  is  also  called 
tsien-kin  -^  -^  (lit.  '1000  gold  pieces')  'your  treasure.' 

td-hau  KJfr  'your  great  title,'=your  literary  designation. 
td-ming    fa  '  your  great  name.' 

The  same  words  are  applied  to  form  other  designations  and  forms  of  address, 
but  chiefly  in  letters,  in  novels,  and  in  the  language  of  etiquette. 

*  Cf.  Monsieur  votrefils  in  French  and  Liebc  Mutter  in  German. 
K  2 
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183.  Examples  with  lau     £-  'old/ 

lau-ye  frr?  '  old  father,'  for  Sire  or  Sir. 

*H  I  * 

lau-hiiing  Jp?  '  old  elder  brother,'  for  you. 

So  also  td-hiung  ^^  ('great'),  t'ai-hiung  »-*»  ('eminent'),  jin-hiung 
'(benevolent'),  hien-hiung  »|0f  ('wise'),  in  addressing  superiors,[for  you. 


td-jtn,  lau-td-jin,  and  lau-td-fu  -r  are  used  in  addressing  people  of  rank 
and  position  in  society.  And  instead  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  name  of 
the  individual,  or  of  his  office  or  his  title,  is  substituted  in  speaking  or 

writing  :  e.  g.  — 

-•  t      *  ~\ 
skin-fa  Hjffl    *V     '  spiritual  father,'  for  /,  you  or  he. 


td-lau-ye  -Jr*   ^K'   •$&  'your  Excellency'  or  'your  Highness.' 
t'ai-sz  -fa*  BUI  '  great  general,'  to  military  mandarins,  for  you. 


,1  _|  *      -.it*         s^lf** 

wdn-sui-ye  jaj     JR^   ffrT  'Sire  of  10,000  years,'  of  or  to  the  emperor. 

I  Jo    'i***     f\l> 

t'ai-hwdng-ti  ~TC  ^jjp:  *ffj    'great  emperor,'  of  or  to  the  emperor. 
pi-hid  l)ljM     |>   'your  Majesty'  (pi=  steps  to  a  throne). 
teu-hid  }p      K  'you,'  especially  in  letters  and  documents. 

184.  The  characters  fan  ^^  'a  pattern,  a  rule,'  yen  ^p  'the  counte- 

^*  s  t  . 

nance,'  in  conjunction  with  t'al  ~£*>  'exalted'  or  .|=|*  t'al  'a  high  tower  or 

I  —  I  _.  -J^^fc 

terrace,'  are  used  in  elegant  writing  for  you  :  e.  g.  — 
hoang-fdn  7^  '  bright  pattern,'  for  you. 
Tcu-fdn  -{—•  '  earnest  rule,'  for  you. 
l-yen  l^^  'polite  figure,'  or  t'ai-yen  'exalted  face.' 
t'al-fu  "rof  '  your  honoured  name,'  when  asking  a  person's  name. 
nl-fu  J^  '  you,'  used  for  Confucius. 

t'di-tlng  U'tj  '  lofty  tripod,'  when  addressing  high  officers  of  state. 
ll-wei  y|l  Ttf  'distinguished  persons,'  =  Gentlemen  ! 

185.  A  few  other  expressions  of  this  kind  are  formed  with  pah  y5j*  'pre- 
cious, valuable,'  shdng    p*  '  upper,'  and  hid  ~K  '  lower  :'  e.  g.  — 

Y~T'  '  valuable  line  of  buildings,'  for  your  shop. 
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pau-cheu  fjl-  '  precious  barge,'  for  your  boat. 
fu-shdng  M^-  '  up  in  your  palace,'  for  your  house. 
she-hid  3j  '  down  in  my  cottage,'  for  my  house. 
kd-hid  ||3  '  under  your  pavilion,'  for  you. 
Also  t'al-shdng  or  t'al-hid  for  you. 

§.  6.   The  verb. 

1  8  6.  Some  syllables  in  Chinese  are  the  representatives  of  characters,  which 
are  commonly  used  as  verbs;  these  are  simple  and  primitive:  many  others 
however  are  formed  into  verbs  by  their  connexion  with  certain  auxiliaries 
and  adjuncts  ;  these  may  be  designated  compound  or  derivative. 

187.  Although  monosyllables  are  sometimes  found  to  express  a  verbal 
notion,  they  are  almost  always  assisted  by  some  word  of  cognate  signification, 
or  by  some  syllable  which  completes  the  crude  notion  expressed  in  the  primi- 
tive. This  is  most  general  in  the  spoken  language  of  China,  and  makes  it  a 
polysyllabic  rather  than  a  monosyllabic  tongue,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be.  The  stems  in  all  languages  are  monosyllables  in  the  same  way. 

1  8  8.  Moods  and  tenses,  as  such,  are  quite  unknown  to  the  Chinese.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  active  and  passive  verbs;  nor  are  the  persons  or 
numbers  noticed  at  all  by  them.  The  context  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  any  thing  is  said  are  the  chief  guides  to  the  exact  sense  of  any  passage. 
Time  and  mode  are  very  clearly  shown  by  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence, 
or  by  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  uttered. 

189.  The  composition  of  verbs  may  be  considered  under  nearly  the  same 
heads  as  the  composition  of  nouns.     We  have  compound  verbs  formed  (a)  by 
repetition,  or  by  the  union  of  synonymes  or  words  bearing  a  cognate  mean- 
ing;   ()3)  by  joining  to  the  primitive  an  auxiliary  verb,  without  which  the 
former  would  convey  only  a  general  notion;   (-y)  by  prefixing  to  one  verb 
another,   denoting  power,  origin,  fitness,  desire,  intention,  obligation,  &c.  ; 
(8)  by  placing  certain  verbs  before  or  after  others,  to  give  the  idea  of  inten- 
tion or  completion  to  the  action  ;  (e  )  by  uniting  two  verbs,  similarly  to  those 
mentioned  above  (£),  but  which  when  united  give  rise  to  a  notion  different 
from  the  meanings  conveyed  by  the  parts  separately,  or  one  of  them  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  preposition  ;  and  (f)  by  adding  the  proper  object  to  the  verb,  like  the 
cognate  accusative  in  Greek,  and  thus  forming  a  new  verb,  (cf.  Art.  36.)    These 
are  general  heads  merely;  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  other  formations  below. 

190.  Verbs  of  the  first  class  are  very  common,  and  are  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  * 

(a)  k'an-lden  ^ft*    PJ   lit.  'look-see,'  i.  e.  see!  or  seeing. 


*  The  Chinese  verb,  when  standing  alone,  must  be  construed  into  the  imperative  mood, 
or  the  infinitive  mood  as  a  substantive. 
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k'dn-k'dn  ^|j*  ^j*  lit.  '  look-look,'  i.  e.  look  ! 
hwdn-h'l  iST  S.  lit.  '  rejoice-joy,'  i.  e.  being  pleaded  with. 
k'i-hung  Hf  PIE  lit.  'cheat-deceive,'  i.e.  cheat. 
hiun-kiau  g)||   |£v  lit.  '  instruct-teach,'  i.  e.  teach. 
ying-kai  flm   =j#  lit.  '  ehould-ought,'  i.e.  ought. 

191.  One  verb  follows  another  as  an  auxiliary  to  limit  or  perfect  the 
notion  of  the  primitive  :  e.  g.  — 

(0)  lung-shd  ^  3r  lit.  '  do-kill,'  i.  e.  Ml. 
lung-hwai  3 
kwel-pai  ft  wj 
tie-sz 
kl-chtng 


-fB£  lit.  '  do-injure,'  i.  e.  spoil. 

lit.  '  kneel-worship,'  i.  e.  prostrate. 
lit.  'fall-die,'  i.  e.fatt  down  dead. 

lit.  'unite-complete,'  i.  e.  knot  and  become,  or  clot. 


192.  The  following  verbs,  denoting  power,  origin,  fitness,  &c.,  require 
another  verb  as  a  complement :  — 

k'o  ptT  'can,  may'  (morally). 


(y)  ndng  n^  'able,  can'  (physically). 


-  . 
k'l  ^Q  '  arise,  begin.' 

yil  $£  'long  for,  wish.' 

ying  J$f\  '  it  is  fit.' 
^ 
|    '  it  is  right.' 


Tcii  - 
yau 


kai  5 


tdng 


'  go ;'  cf.  Hebrew  idiom. 
'  >vill,  intend.' 
' it  is  proper.' 
'ought.' 


1 93.  Examples  of  the  above  with  their  complements  are, 

ying-t'lng  ||g  '  should  listen.' 
k'o-k'ti  j^-  'may  go.' 
k'o-tso  'I M!  'may  do  (it).' 
k'l-tso      |      'begin  to  do.' 


t     <can  %•' 

ndng -aid  j&  'can  write.' 
ndng-tso  ^JW  'able  to  do.' 
IcU-tso     |     'go  to  do.' 

yau-tti  =j j§  '  will  read,'  fut.  '  read ! ' 
or  'wish  to  read.' 


yti-sz  fy\\  '  wish  to  die.' 

kai-tdng  ^*  '  ought  to  bear,'  =  ought. 
EH 


194.  The  common  auxiliary  verbs  which  stand  before  or  after  the  principal 
verb  and  determine  the  tense  into  which  it  must  be  construed  are,  (i)  for  the 
perfect  tense,  liav  J^  '  to  finish/  kw'»  *$\)  '  to  pass  over,'  yiu  xS"  '  to  have,' 
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or  wdn  -7^  'to  finish,'  placed  after  the  other  verb;  and  I  pi  'already,'  ki 

1  finished,'  and  tsdng  "©*  'already  done,'  placed  before  it.     (2)  For  the  future 

tense,  yau  S  'will,'  yuen  I§|  'desire,'  k'&ng  \JJJT  'shall'  or  'will,'  tsiang  $& 
>r»  ¥  -     KJ"*!  /I  j 

'  to  approach,'  or  pi  /A  '  certainly,  must,'  placed  before  the  verb. 


195.  Compounds  of  two  of  these  are  also  formed  in  the  colloquial  style, 
and  thereby  the  particular  tense  is  more  clearly  defined :  e.  g. — 

(8)  8%-liau  jfl*  '  is  or  was  dead.'     k'u-liau  ^  '  is  or  was  gone.' 

Xrt» 

tu-kwo  S©  or  tu-kwo-liau  'has  read  or  studied.' 


sie-kwo  j&i  or  sie-kw6-liau  '  has  written.' 
k't-wdn  P^  or  k'l-wdn-liau  'has  eaten.' 
yiu-shd  xfcj    -foi/  or  yiu-shd-liau  '  has  killed.' 
l-chi  "^   or  l-klng  &Si  chi-liait  'has  arrived.' 
tedng-shi  /jj£  or  tsdng  -king  shl-liau  '  has  eaten.' 
tsdng  'gy   is  more  commonly  found  with  a  negative  prefixed  :  e.  g.  — 
pu  X^  'not,'  or  ufi  ^P  'not  yet.'     uti-tsdng-lai  'not  yet  come.' 

ch'dng   HL  '  to  taste,  to  try,'  is  also  prefixed  occasionally  to  the  verb  to  form 
the  past  tense;  thus,  didng-ts6  /j/t|  'already  done.' 

196.  Examples  of  the  forms  by  which  the  future  tense  is  expressed  : 

yau-k'u  §9  i  lit.  'wish-go,'  =untt  or  shall  go.     tsidng  ^M-  may  be  prefixed. 
5\   *--^  '  \  J 

tsidng-ts6  TJff  'JM  lit.  '  approach-do,'  =  shall  do,  or  about  to  do. 
'I  -t      'HA 

y  /  P     - 

pi-hing  >fA  ^i~T  lit.  'certainly  -walk,'  =  shall  walk,  or  must  walk. 


The  distinction  of  tense  is  often  shown  in  the  context  by  some  adverb  of 
time:  e.g.  'to-morrow  I  shall  go'  would  be  expressed  in  Chinese  by  'to- 
morrow I  go;'  'yesterday  I  came'  would  be  expressed  by  'yesterday  I  come.' 
These  peculiarities  do  not  belong  to  this  part  of  the  grammar,  but  will  be 
found  treated  of  in  the  syntax,  under  the  section  on  tenses. 

197.  The  next  class  of  verbs  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  verbs,  the 
latter  of  which  is  supplementary  to  the  former  ;  and  from  the  union  of  their 
separate  notions  a  third  verbal  notion  is  formed.  The  adjuncts  which  serve 
for  this  purpose  are  very  numerous.  The  most  common  are  mentioned  here  :  — 


(<)  ^:  ti'to  obtain.' 


J  ch'u  '  to  go  out  '  (cf.  aus-). 


k'al '  to  open.' 
shdng  'up'  (cf. 


i j  X 
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^  k'u  'to  go  away'  (cf.  «-,  weg-). 
;o  scatter'  (cf.  dis-,  zer-) 
ku-n  '  to  see.' 
il£  pd  '  to  cease.' 
^H?  cA<3  '  to  take  effect.' 

'to  enter  in'  (cf.  hinein). 


kwo  '  to  pass  over  or  by,' 


'1  chu  'to  rest  in,  to  fix.' 
hid,  '  down'  (cf.  KOTO-). 
lai  'to  come'  (cf.  etV). 
nl  lung  '  to  collect'  (cf.  zusammen-). 
k'l  'to  arise,  to  begin'  (v.  Art.  1 92). 
ting  '  to  fix.' 

1-Ff  3f 

H-»-    pi.   rft  tern,  '  to  finish,'  and 

;=IF-  *      nn. 


some  others  are  used  as  the  above,  and  occupy  the  place  of  inseparable  pre- 
positions in  the  compound  verbs  of  some  languages. 

198.  As  examples  of  the  uses  of  the  above  we  may  give  the  following  :  — 
(e)  kl-ti  gp  lit.  'record-obtain,'  'to  remember.' 
fing-ll  |jffi  lit.  '  listen-obtain,'  '  to  hear.' 

n&-ch'u  /j*    lit.  '  take-go  out,'  '  to  bring  out.' 
~j " 

t'au-ch'u  fffc  lit.  '  run-go  out,'  '  to  escape.' 
fan-k'al  -O"  lit.  '  divide-open,'  '  to  separate.' 
tseu-k'al  ^p  lit.  '  walk-open,'  '  to  walk  away.' 
teeit-shdng   \   lit.  '  walk-above,'  '  to  walk  up.' 
tiu-k'u  3^-  lit. '  throw-go  away,'  '  to  throw  away.' 
fd-sdn  'EfC  lit. '  shoot  out-scatter,'  '  to  expend  (money  &c.).' 
wdn-kien  Rrj   lit.  '  hear-see,'  '  to  hear  of.' 
yd-kien  j|^  lit. '  meet-see,'  '  to  meet  with.' 
tso-pd  -fiff  lit.  'make-cease,'  'to  finish  making.' 
shui-chS  ^W  lit. '  sleep  obtain,'  '  to  go  to  sleep.' 
pait-tsin  Sfi/  lit. '  walk-enter,'  '  to  walk  in.' 
k'aii-cftu  L,L  lit.  'rely  on-rest  in,'  'to  depend  upon.' 

hid  \jr  lit.  'lay-down,'  'to  deposit.' 
la-lung  i  if  lit.  '  drag-collect,'  '  haul  up.' 

'-k">   ^iN    lit-  'f-tan«l  arisr,'  '  ptaixl  up.' 
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shwS-ting  g-w  lit.  '  say-fix,'  '  decide.' 

yau-kwo  >|b  lit.  'row — pass  over,'  'row  past.' 

yung-wdn  W\  lit.  '  use-finish,'  '  use  up.' 

t'dn-pi  tJBJ  lit.  '  harp-finish,'  '  finish  playing.' 

hing-tsin  ^~T  lit.  'walk-complete,'  'go  through  entirely.' 

lai  %j^  'come,'  k'u  ^P  'go,'  or  liau  \  'finish,'  are  added  to  these  compounds 
to  express  that  the  action  of  the  verb  has  taken  effect. 

199.  Other  syllables  of  like  meaning  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
above ;  e.  g.  tau  r£?jl ,  '  to  arrive  at,'  is  used  for  lai  wfc ,  '  to  come,'  in  some 
expressions :  and  many  other  words,  which  signify  to  complete,  end,  die,  kill, 
conquer  or  spoil,  help  to  strengthen  the  verb;  such  are,  ch'ing  M/ ,  yi  j:£, 
shd  *=f  £*  or  shd  3k~V,  sz  tiV ,  shing  HS ,  ying  Epjl|>  shu  jjjiv,  and pai  pjV. 

200.  Another  class  of  verbs  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  cognate  object, 
or  that  on  which  the  action  of  the  verb  naturally  falls.     This  object  is  not 
often  added  in  English,  but  it  is  in  Chinese,  and  it  increases  the  perspicuity 
of  the  expression.     The  following  are  examples : — 

(0  tu-shu  lit.  'read-book,'  for  read,  (for  study.) 

sie-tsz  Jjj£   jqp  lit. '  write-character,'  for  write,  (for  practice.) 

kl  or  chi-fdn  ^Y   g^  !&  'eat-rice,'  for  eat,  (any  meal.) 

she-tsui  jTfiV  |?fc  lit.  '  forgive-sin,'  for  pardon. 

t'ing-ming  iPi  x£>  lit. 'listen  to — order,' for  obey,  (cf.obedio,  ir.ob-audio.) 

kciuen-jin  |§t[    A^  lit.  '  advise-man,'  for  exJwrt. 

201.  Adjectives  sometimes  enter  into  the  composition  of  verbs  to  intensify 
or  limit  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  :  e.  g. — 

lln-kin  &1=i  -i/f   lit.  ' come-near,' — 'approach.' 

l^HH     •'^i- 

chdng-td  -^-   ~4r  lit.  '  increase-great,' — '  enlarge.' 
pal-clung  i^S   Jp    lit. 'place-correct,' — 'aiTange.' 
wd-k'ung  Iffi.   /2*~  lit.  '  scoop-hollow,' — '  excavate.' 

202.  There  are  a  few  idiomatic  verbal  compounds  made  by  the  union  of  a 
verb  and  an  adjective  or  a  noun :  e.  g. — 

ti-tsul  ^IL   5H  lit.  '  obtain-fault,' — '  offend.' 

chung-i  \$*   ^  lit. 'hit  the  centre— idea,' — 'please,  suit.' 

L 
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203.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  idiomatic  forms  of  expression 
may  come  under  the  head  of  compound  verbs  : 

i.  Those  formed  with  ta  J  T  'to  strike;'  e.  g.  — 

ta-swdn   t^L  lit.  '  strike-calculate,'  —  '  plan,  reckon.' 


let-to  |  jij  lit.  '  strike-knot,'  —  '  tie.' 
ta-shui  Hm  lit-  '  strike-sleep,'  —  '  go  to  sleep.' 
ta-t'lng  afp  lit.  '  strike-listen,'  —  '  listen.' 
ta-sau  ioc*  lit.  'strike-sweep,'  —  'sweep.' 
ta-shwu\  y\£   lit.  '  strike-  water,'  —  'draw  water.' 

2.  Impersonals  and  phrases  in  which  the  subject  follows  :  e.  g.  — 
hi'i-i/U  ^K  KM  lit.  'falls-rain,'  —  'it  rains,'  (or  16-yu  &£.•) 
hid-su     |     ^EE*  lit.  '  falls-snow,'  —  '  it  snows.' 
fdn-fung  2ppj  Jjjjl    lit.  '  change-  wind,'  —  '  the  wind  is  changeable.' 


204.  Many  nouns  are  used  as  verbs,  though  they  do  not  differ  from  them 
in  form;  such  being  always  monosyllables,  the  context  only  can  determine 
the  part  of  speech  to  which  they  belong  :  e.  g.  — 


t^t  'a  point,  a  dot;'  also  means  'to  punctuate,  to  blot  out,  to  light,  to  nod.' 

w*^ 

tau  Mff  'a  road,  reason;'  also  means  'to  say,'  (cf.  \dyos=ratio  and  oratio.) 
shwS-hwd     fcf  'conversation;'  also  means  'to  talk.' 


205.  Frequentatives,  or  verbs  which  express  the  repetition  or  continuation 
of  an  action,  are  formed  in  Chinese  by  repeating  the  primitive  syllable  :  e.  g.  — 

md-ino  Rw;  '  to  go  on  rubbing.' 

t'iau-t'iau  R.$k  '  to  jump  about.' 

t^ 

h8-h&  \]  fa  'to  keep  on  drinking.' 

ch'u-ch'u  k'i  j-    J   dil?  '  giving  off  steam  constantly.' 
t'dn-t'dn  siau-siau  =^5  ^&  'keep  talking  and  laughing.' 


The  repetition  of  the  verb  does  not  always  give  it  the  frequentative  force,  but 
only  intensifies  the  meaning  of  the  simple  primitive. 

206.  Iteratives,  that  is,  verbs  which  express  the  reiteration  of  the  action, 
as  in  English  wln-n  the  phrases  Ixirkn'm-ils  n  ml  forwards,  again  and  again, 
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up  and  down  are  used,  are  formed  in  the  following  manner  with  lai 
'  come,'  k'u  -J^  '  go,'  sMng  j-  '  above,'  and  hid  ~K  '  below  :'  e.  g.  — 

tseu-lal-tseu-k'u  ^fr  'walk  backwards  and  forwards.' 
fl-shdng-Jl-hid  4|£  '  fly  up  and  down.' 
sidng-lai-siang-k'u  \^  '  think  again  and  again.' 
207.  Inceptives,  or  verbs  which  indicate  the  beginning  of  an  action,  are 

T-     .          -     T      . 

formed  by  adding  Jcl-lai  jtt^   7|*  ,  '  begin-come,'  to  the  primitive  :  e.  g.  — 


hwd-shw6-k'l-lal  ~fr   gO"  'begin  to  talk.' 
k'u-k'l-lai  !y^[    'begin  to  cry.' 
tu-k'l-M  g®  'begin  to  read.' 
liu-ch'u-k'l-lai  y-ffi*   |    j  'begin  to  flow  out.' 

k'l-lai  has  not  always  this  force;  sometimes  it  stands  as  the  complement  to 
another  verb  :  e.  g. — 

li-k'l-lai   )  f   '  stand  up ! '  or  '  stood  up,'  as  the  context  may  require. 

208.  Desideratives,  or  verbs  which  express  the  desire  or  wish  to  do  any 
thing,  are  formed  by  prefixing  yau  5§  '  to  want,'  yu  •&£  '  to  wish,'  yuen  J0  p 
'  to  desire,'  followed  by  tso  'jiu  'to  make,'  or  wei  jUg,  '  to  become,'  to  the  pri- 
mitive, if  it  be  a  noun,  but  without  ts6  or  wei  if  it  be  a  verb  :  e.  g. — 

r  - 

yau-k'l  \\f      'wish  to  eat.' 
yu-ts6  -^K>  'wish  to  sit.' 
yuen-hing  4~T  'wish  to  do.'    (B.) 
yau-tso-wdng   -4-    'wish  to  be  a  king.' 
yuen-wei-chu  "-LT   'wish  to  be  master.' 

209.  Diminutives,  or  verbs  which  indicate  the  diminution  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  primitive,  are  formed  by  adding  yi-tien-dr  — -  ™rt   ^?    'a 
little,'  or  by  the  repetition  of  the  verb  with  yi  — • '  one'  placed  between :  e.  g.— 

k'al-yi-tien-dr  MM  '  open  a  little.' 
shau-yi-tien-dr  ^  'lessen  a  little.' 
tctng-yt-tclng  ^.  'wait  a  little, — delay.' 
tseii-yi-tseu  ^  'walk  a  little, — promenade.' 

L  2 
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210.  Verbs  which  express  being  provided  with  are  formed  by  prefixing 
yiil  stt  'to  have'  to  some  noun.  These  verbs  are  mostly  employed  as 
participles  (cf.  Art.  139)  :  e.  g.  — 

i/iu-ku-tl   ^EJ  (J^J  'having  horns.1 

ntrt    L1;fc 
yih-yen-tslng-tl  J^[      £jm   'having  eyes. 


211.  Causative  verbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  Tciaii  pit  'call,'  kiaii  ;£^ 
'teach,'  ski  ml  'cause,'  ling  ^^  'command.'  kiau  2^  is  used  for  |£v  incor- 
rectly; and  je,  7&  'provoke'  is  also  used  in  the  colloquial  style  :  e.  g.  — 


kiaii-lai  ^7   M£  'cause  to  come.' 
The  object  of  the  verb  always  comes  between  the  two  parts  of  it. 

Idau-ngd-tso-kwdn  ;Mr  X|IJ7  Hg   '  cause  me  to  be  a  magistrate.' 
kiau-ngo-pH-ndng-kiang  X^  FjH  g|j|  'prevented  my  speaking.' 
shi-t'd-sheu-k'u  Ml        »  ^tr  '  caused  him  to  be  miserable.' 


212.  The  passive  form  of  the  verb  is  produced  by  prefixing  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing verbs  to  the  active  form,  which  may  be  then  considered  as  a  dependent 
noun  ;  thus  with 

kien  fei   'to  see,'   kien-siau  =jp  'to  be  laughed  at.' 


sheu  >j&  'to  receive,'  sheii-k'l  gr  'to  be  insulted.' 

k'i  or  ctii  P  ~jT    'to  bear,'  k'i-kw'el  JS^  'to  be  reduced.' 

^7  ^nn    *°  receive,'  ling-kiau  ^Jtf  'to  be  instructed.' 

ts'au  fiJI  '  to  meet  with,'  ts'au-k'ln  jlij?  '  to  be  seized.' 

u>ei  ^=£  ' to  become,'  wei-jln-so-luin    A^  J$V  |^  ' to  be  hated.' 

213.  Several  auxiliary  verbs  are  also  used  with  some  primitive  verb  and  a 
noun  to  express  the  passive,  by  which  form  they  must  generally  be  translated  : 
such  auxiliary  verbs  are, 

pei  or  pi  *P>  'to  suffer,  to  reach  to,'  usually  translated  'by.' 
«<2   Si   'to  take,  to  use;'  also  yung  Hj  'to  use.' 
yal  JIfc  'to  rest  upon,  depend  on,'  (seldom.) 
tiiang  ^  'to  take,  to  seize;'  with  I  J/J  'to  use.'   (B.) 
Also  yii  ~Jj(^  or  ~r'  'in,  by,'  and  mAng  :^j£  'favoured  by'  (in  books). 
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214.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  uses  of  these  auxiliary  verbs, 
showing  how  they  help  to  form  the  passive :  — 

pi-hii-shi-liait  ^Rr   fl?  /tt    J     'was  eaten  by  a  tiger.' 
pi-t'd-hwd^ngo    \    q  ^  g^  jjf  '  I  was  told  by  him.' 

*W*r\t 

nd-shi-t'ed-ta-sz-tl  "3J&    Z^   O^  iT  !j&  uA  'was  killed  by  a  stone.' 
tsidng-tau-tsz-shd-tl  jM-  T7  ^-  4^it  Hg  'was  killed  with  a  knife.' 
yung-pien-tsz-ta-ti  j^J  |^  -^-  ^J'     |     '  was  beaten  with  a  whip.' 
k'i-yu-jin-che  |f^  ^  A  ^  'one  hated  by  men.'  (B.)   (Cf.  Art.  212.) 
mfing-k'i-pau-M  1^h  ~M*  -j^  ^  '  protected  by  him.'  (B.) 


215.  Two  other  modifications  of  the  verb,  the  reflexive  and  the  reciprocal, 
which  in  Greek  are  effected  by  the  middle  voice,  are  produced  in  Chinese  by 
the  syllables  tsz  H  'self  and  siting  A  El  'mutual'  being  placed  before  the 
verb  :  e.  g.  — 

tsz-shd-tsz-kid  Hf   ^£T/    F±I    ^f>   '  to  kill  one's  self.' 


siang-lun  gfij   'to  discourse  together.' 

'  *ffl 

sidng-yu      \     $$   'to  meet  with  any  one.' 

sidng-haii    \     D-f-  'to  be  on  good  terms  with.' 

§.  7.   TAe  substantive  verbs. 

216.  Of  these  there  are  several,  which  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case  in  which  they  are  used,  and  the  connexion  of  the  subject  with  the 
predicate  in  a  sentence.     The  logical  copula,  'is,'  is  expressed  by  the  verb 
shi  -|p-  .     It  denotes  either  that  the  predicate  is,  or,  that  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be,  an  attribute  of  the  subject  by  nature;   it  corresponds  to  the 
original  use  of  $vo>,  irtyvKa  in  Greek,  from  which  come  fui,  fiterim  &c.  in 
Latin,  used  as  tenses  of  esse  '  to  be.'     Shi  in  the  ku-wdn  A  V    'Cf  '  ancient 

r~*  /\    **^^* 

style,'  i.  e.  the  language  of  the  classics,  is  used  as  a  demonstrative. 

With  shi,  tsid  jjrfr  'then,'  ye  {j^  'also,'  and  tu  ^[5  'all,'  are  united; 
thus  tsid-shi,  lit.  'there-is,'  'that  is;'  in  Peking  dialect  sometimes  k'o-tsid  or 
k'd-chid  (5f):  ye-shi,  lit.  'also-is,'  'besides  it  is:'  td-shi  (|j|$),  lit.  'all-is,' 
'  completely  is,'  '  is  quite.'  These  are  recognised  phrases  in  the  colloquial 
mandarin  dialect. 

217.  The  verb  wei  ^  'to  do,  to  exist,  to  become,'  is  also  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive verb,  but  only  when  the  notion  of  becoming  something  by  some 
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conventional  arrangement  is  implied,  not  as  is  the  case  with  shi  -Ipr,  when 
the  relation  between  the  subject  and  predicate  is  a  natural  consequence.  In 
"  Fire  is  hot"  use  shi.  In  "  The  Yellow  River  is  the  boundary"  use  wel.  Also 
especially  before  designations  in  the  predicate  :  "  He  is  (wei)  a  slave."  This 
distinction  may  be  said  to  apply  more  particularly  to  the  style  of  the  books 
than  to  that  of  conversation.  The  adjuncts  used  with  wel  will  also  serve  to 
indicate  its  meaning  in  some  passages  :  e.  g.  — 

ndng-wei  nH   jjjjj  'able  to  be'  or  'to  become.' 
l-wei  y]    ^£   '  consider  to  be,  take  to  be.' 

/|JE£   PS    j^        Lf     ^*    /fie,  shi-hwdn-chl-nu  wei  pi 
'  Servant  women  are  called  pi,'  i.  e.  slaves. 

~Jc     -+*    y]    II    yS     Jllijj     ^<  t'ien-tsz  I  s£-h'ai  wei  kid 

'  The  son  of  heaven  considers  (all  within)  the  four  seas  to  be  (his)  family.' 

218.  When  the  substantive  verb  implies  location,  the  verb  tsai  Til  'to 
exist  or  consist  in'  is  used;  and  when  the  possession  of  some  attribute,  the 
verb  yiu  /fa   'to  have;'  e.  g.  in  "he  is  here"  use  tsai,  in  "this  is  polite"  use 
yiu:  thus  — 

Co,  tsai  che-li  '[{fj   "£."  3g  iffi  '  he  is  here.' 

"\  —  ^  '       t  **/-      —   9          —  ".it. 

che-ydng  yiu  It  2f3  1^%^  stt   ]T;||  lit.  'this  has  politeness,'  i.  e.  this  is  polite. 
t'd-tsai-kid  4x(   ^PP   ^^  lit.  'he  is  in  family,'  i.  e.  he  is  at  home. 
tsz-yiu-ll  \\Y    /pt    jEp  lit.  '  this  has  reason,'  i.  e.  this  is  reasonable. 

219.  The  verb  tsai  ~U-  refers  to  place  or  position,  and  means  to  be  in  or 
to  consist  in;  the  verb  yib  ^pt'  means  '  to  have  some  quality]  as  an  acquired 
possession,  or  as  an  accident,  so  '  to  happen  to  be  ;'  and  consequently  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  it  always  means  'there  is'  or  'there  was,'  like  the 
use  of  avoir  in  French  (cf.  il  y  a,  U  y  avail}. 

Examples. 
tsai  sin  min  fa  ^P    fp  *  '  consists  in  renovating  the  people.' 

yiitjin  shwf>     pf  ^^      J     'there  are  men  (who)  say,'  on  dit. 


220.  The  word  nal  ~Jj  (rar.  ^ptj  ),  which  was  originally  demonstrative,  and 


_    _ 

*  This  is  from  the  Td-hiO   /^    q?  'The  Great  Science,'  the  first  of  the  "Four 

books,"  a  work  belonging  to  the  Chinese  classics.  It  begins  with  the  sentence,  "  The 
principle  of  the  great  science  consists  in  renovating  the  people,  in  perfecting  the  original 
virtue  (in  self),  and  in  resting  only  in  the  summit  of  excellence." 
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signified  'there'  as  a  designation  of  locality,  and  afterwards  as  a  mark  of  time 
'  then,  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  substantive  verb  occasionally,  especially  in 
the  book-style.  It  is  found  with  all  the  preceding  substantive  verbs,  and  may  be 
said  to  partake  of  the  meaning  of  each.  It  denotes  also  '  to  wit,  it  may  be.'  In 
the  following  example  Jj  and  -^p:  are  in  parallel  clauses  of  the  same  nature  : 

'111  75  %.  lS»  fi    /§   A  ffitinalt'tin-fysMshijtn-ju 
'Virtue  is  heaven's  order,  vice  is  man's  lust.'  (v.  Diet.  3311.  for/??.) 
The  word  hi  \*&  'belong  to,  is,  am,'  which  is  used  in  the  books  and  in  the 
Canton  dialect,  "corresponds  in  force  to  shi  IP:  and  nal  ~7j- 

221.  The  words  tso  '[M  'to  do,'  ts5  ^C  'to  make,'  and  tang  /Tr?*  'to 
bear,  to  meet  with/  are  also  used  in  the  senses  of  the  substantive  verb.     The 
two  former  are  used  as  wel  '  to  be  called,  to  become  ;'  the  latter  conveys  the 
notion  of  a  definite  article,  or  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  like  tile  in  Latin  ; 
e.  g.  tdng-ch'u    \    %J\  '  that  early  time,'  i.  e.  '  in  the  beginning  :'  tdng-ch'al-ti 

[  "^t  Ret  'that  sent  one,'  i.  e.  'he  who  is  (or  was)  sent.'  And  when  tang 
is  used  in  this  way,  it  serves  to  point  out  the  subject  or  predicate,  and  so 
renders  the  use  of  a  positive  copula  unnecessary;  (cf.  the  use  of  shi  jf  in  the 
kii-wdn,  v.  Art.  216.) 

222.  Very  frequently  the  verb  substantive  is  understood  in  consequence  of 
the  form  of  the  sentence,  or  when  an  adverb  or  conjunction  follows  :  e.  g.  — 

sung  nl  tsi  hau  j  p  fc     '  to  present  it  to  you  will  be  good.' 


mal-mai,  pu  t'ung          f       ^   ^       '  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on.' 


§.  8.  Mood  and  tense. 

223.  A  Chinese  verb  when  uttered  by  itself  expresses  (i)  the  notion  of  the 
verb  in  the  imperative  mood;  e.g.  tseit-k'ai  ^  j|j[j  'walk  away!'  lal  ^ 
'come!'   or  (2)  the  abstract  notion  of  the  verb  as  given  in  the  infinitive 
mood;  it  then  stands  as  a  substantive:  e.  g.  tseti-k'ai  'to  walk  away,  —  walk- 
ing away,'  lai  'to  come,  —  coming,'  are  virtually  nouns;  so  t'ad-ch'ti  ^U   [ 
'to  run  away,'  i.  e.  'the  act  of  running  away,'  is  either  a  noun  or  simply  the 
imperative   'run  away!'      When  however  we  construe  t'ad-ch'ti.  'running 
away,'  something  more  is  expected,  —  it  is  then  only  the  subject  to  a  sentence. 
It  might  for  example  be  said,  t'au-ch'u  pu-hau  '  running  away  (is)  not  good.' 
So  that  in  truth  a  Chinese  verb  can  only  be  construed  properly  into  the 
imperative  when  it  stands  alone. 

224.  The  indicative  mood  has  no  special  sign.    When  the  subject,—  a  noun 
or  pronoun,—  precedes  a  verb,  that  verb  is  generally  in  the  indicative  mood, 
but  not  always,  for  it  may  be  a  verb  which  is  a  mark  of  some  other  mood,  or 
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it  may  be  in  the  imperative;  e.  g.  nl  lai,  lit.  'you  come,'  may  be  (i)  you 
come  (ind.),  (2)  come!  (imp.),  or  (3)  wJien  you  come;  in  the  first  and  third 
cases  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  context :  thus  '  you  come  here  twice 
a-day'  would  be  nl  lai  che-ll  yl  t'ien  lidng-ts£;  and  'when  you  come,  I  shall 
go,'  nl  lai  wo  tsiu  k'u. 

225.  We  have  seen  that  the  subjunctive  mood  is  only  distinguished  from 
the  indicative  by  the  context ;  and  the  discussion  of  some  peculiarities  of  this 
mood  may  be  reserved  for  the  syntax,  by  which  alone  they  are  to  be  distin- 
guished.    Certain  particles  however  require  that  the  verb  following  them 

should  be  iu  the  subjunctive:  such  are,  jo  and  j6-shi  ^-f  |p  'if  (si), 
and  Aw*5-cA«  nj/  ^  'perhaps'  (si  forte);  t'ang  fra'  if  'and  t'ang-jen'^ 

226.  The  potential  mood  is  designated  by  the  verbs  may,  can,  would, 
should,  must  being  prefixed,  and  by  the  addition  of  certain  particles  and 
auxiliary  words  to  the  primitive  :  e.  g. — 

k'o-tu  pj    rj||  'you  may  read'  (permissive). 
ndng-ld  wH    i >r   'I  can  pull  it'  (potential,  physically). 
hwiii-tso   ||^"  /|M  'I  can  do  it' (potential,  intellectually). 
yau-k'dn  jftt  Ipj*  <I  would  look'  (optative). 

— -^  J — • 

yau-k'dn  ffl    ^j'  'you  should  look'  (hortative). 

V  /       T*-T* 

pi-kl  ;fA    Sr    'you  must  remember' (obligatory). 

|      T  , 

pi-s£  //.   tyY   'he  must  die' (necessarily.) 

227.  The  following  particles  and  auxiliary  words  affixed  to  the  verb  also 
show  that  some  tense  of  the  potential  mood  will  be  required :  — 

tl  '[IL  'obtain'  is  suffixed,  and  followed  by  lal  'come,'  k'l  'arise,'  or  ch6 
'  take  effect,'  or  some  other  auxiliary  to  mark  the  direction  or  completion  of 
the  action  (see  adjuncts,  Art.  197).  Examples  will  be  found  in  the  syntax. 

k'o-l  Pj  y\  >  I'*-  'can-use,'  is  prefixed  commonly  to  indicate  the  potential, 
either  of  permission  or  capability. 

hau  w-p  'good'  is  used  before  verbs  for  the  potential:  e.g.  hau-k'd  'it  is 
well  to  go,'  i.  e.  go  !  (hortative),  or  '  it  is  well  (for  you)  to  go,'  i.  e.  you  may  go 
(permissive).  The  word  pd  '  to  cease, — it  is  enough,'  is  put  after  the  verb  in 
this  latter  sense:  e.g.  Jcu-pd,  lit.  'go,  and  that  is  sufficient,'  for  you  may  go*. 

228.  The  infinitive  mood,  that  is,  the  verb  without  an  adjunct,  which  is 
construed  into  English  with  'to,'  is  always  appended  to  some  word,  which 
expresses  capacity,  JUness,  readiness,  goodness,  facility,  difficulty,  and  the  like, 

*  Cf.  Naaman's  reply  to  Gehazi,  "Be  content,  take  two  talents,"  T.  Kings  v.  23. 
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and  by  this  it  is  governed.  It  also  follows  such  words  as  require  the  infini- 
tive of  purpose  or  remit,  just  as  in  English.  The  position  alone  shows  the 
infinitive  mood  :  thus  — 


|§ 


I  am  able  to  do  this.' 


'  prepared  to  travel.' 

|  JOT.  'it  is  good  to  look  at  the  volunteers.' 
*^F*  '  it  is  easy  to  write  characters.' 

'  U.      }  \  1 

|tt  ^ta  'in  that  manner  it  is  difficult  to  do.' 
'he  came  (or  is  come)  to  see  me.' 
'we  are  come  to  dine.' 


(1)  ngd  ndng-tso  tsz 

t'a  k'o-l  tseh  j{fj    pf    J^jf    ^  '  he  is  able  to  walk.' 
nl  ying-kal  k'u   j^   Jjfa    j|jfe   ^   'you  ought  to  cry.' 
yA-pi  hing-wai 
hafck'dn  i-plng 
yting-l  sie-ts& 

Tl  fT 

nd-ydng  ndn-tso  fl  h 

(2)  t'd-lai  kien-ngd  '[|Jj 
ngd-man  lai  k'l-fdn 

229.  The  participles  are  generally  shown  by  the  genitive  particle  tl  H-7 
or  chl  ^/*  being  suffixed  to  the  verb  in  one  or  other  of  its  tenses;  by  a 
preposition  being  prefixed  ;  or  by  the  position  of  the  verb  after  certain  words 
denoting  like  or  dislike  :  e.  g.  — 

(a)  pien-ti  rgY:  'discussing'  (pres.  part.). 

hwui-tl  fm   'returning.'      pai-tl^E  '  paying  respects.' 

pien-liau-ti  ^jfii          'discussed'  (past  part.). 

hwiti-liah-tl  fRl      |    'returned.'       pl-liau  $&  'escaped,  fled.' 

I  -  1         J  -V._i 

()3)  tsdi-k'ah  TI"    ~^'  'in  examining'  or  'in  being  examined'  (gerund). 

tsai-mung    \     ^3.  'in  or  whilst  dreaming.' 
(y)  hati-yad  fi~j-  ^  'fond  of  rowing.'    haH-lun  ^^  'fond  of  arguing' 

hdn-tu  ^Ji'i  =-19  '  hates  reading.' 

•Vis   B^H 

hah-yad  might  be;  'good  to  row;'  and  with  ti,  'well  -rowed.' 
hwdn-hl  pien-lun  ^r    ^.    -^^   ^mV    'fond  of  arguing.' 

230.  The  participles  thus  formed  by  the  verb  and  some  appended  particle 
hold  a  very  important  place  in  Chinese   construction,  the  syntax  and  the 
context  however  determine  the  precise  meaning  in  each  case  :  e.  g.  The  above 
(a)  pien-ti,  in  ngd  pien-ti,  makes,  'what  I  am  discussing,'  or  pien-ti  'he  who 
discusses.'     The  preposition  tsai  1,  'in,'  must  be  prefixed,  if  the  sense  of 
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the  present  participle  is  to  be  given;  thus,  tsai-pien-tl  'discussing/  or  'in  the 
discussion  of.'    (See  the  constructions  with  tl  Ret  in  the  syntax.) 

231.  The  tenses  of  the  verb  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  various 
adverbs  of  time  or  by  the  context;  and  all  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  give 
the  auxiliaries,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  principal  tenses,  the  present, 
the  past,  and  the  future.     The  numerous  modifications  of  the  time  of  an 
action  are  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  words  and  the  form  of  the 
sentence,  for  which  the  student  may  refer  to  the  syntax.     It  will  be  necessary 
even  here  to  follow  the  synthetical  rather  than  the  analytical  method,  and  to 
show  the  student  how  the  exact  meanings  of  the  tenses  found  in  European 
languages  are  conveyed  in  Chinese. 

232.  Pronouns  and  adverbs  of  time  must  be  used  in  order  to  show  the 
true  state  of  the  verb.     If  the  verb  tu  j±|3  'read'  be  taken,  the  forms  of 
the  present  tense  are,  — 


'I  read  (habitually  or  constantly)'  ngd  chdng-sM  tu  (T*  Pp  'always'). 
'  I  am  reading  (now  or  periodically)'  ngd  in-tsai  tu  (  JT?    ft-   'now'). 
'I  do  read  (truly)'  ngd  shi-tsai  tu  (W^'    /      'truly'). 


233.  The  past  tense  with  liau    j   ,  kwo  -|{pj,  &c. 

'I  read  (last  year)'  k'u-nien  ngd  tu-liait  (-^  T£  'last  year'). 


*  I  have  read  (at  some  former  time)  '  sien-shl  ngd  tu-kwo-liau  (  4£-  P  i  '  before 
'I  have  read  (what  you  wrote)'  ni  sie-ti,  ngd  tu-liau. 


The  past  tense  is  sometimes  formed  by  the  auxiliary  verbs  yiu  ~%-\  '  have,' 
and  wdn  ^,  ?.  pi  ,  kl  fef,  ts'dng  "©",  &c.  (v.  Art.  194) :  thus— 

'  I  have  written  (the  thing  in  hand)'  ngd  yiu-sie-liau  ^ 
'I  have  passed  over  (this  river  before)'  ngd  tu-kwo-liau 
'  (We)  have  known  (the  contents  &c.)'  chl-tau-liau  £|J 

'He  once  said  (so  and  so)'  yiu-sht  t'd  kiang-liaii  ^j*  H^  i[{|.  p|S  ~T 
Without  liau  it  would  be  '  sometimes  he  says  or  speaks.' 

234.  The  rule  about  the  past  tense  appears  to  be,  that  when  the  perfect  with 
'  have'  is  required,  and  refers  to  an  action  recently  performed,  it  is  sufficient 
to  add  lit'ii.  Lti'n-Jiau,  wdn,  or  wu/t-tiai'  to  the  simple  verb;  but  when  the 
past  indefinite  is  meant,  either  the  context  must  show  it,  or  some  word  such  as 

*  This  is  the  phrase  written  by  the  emperor  in  vermilion  on  the  documents  which  are 
presented  to  and  perused  by  him. 
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sien  •yr\  'before,'  sien-shi  \  Fji  'formerly,'  ts'ung-ts'ien  \$L  "off  must  be 
used  as  well  as  the  above  auxiliaries,  and  if  the  action  refer  to  a  definite 
time,  and  that  time  be  mentioned,  the  auxiliaries  may  be  dispensed  with,  if 
the  rhythm  permit  :  e.  g.  — 

'I  loved  her  most'  (past  indef.)  sien  ngai  t'd  ting-to  -$\  *jjj?  'frfl  Jpf  ^^ 
'He  wandered  ever'  (past  indef.)  t'd  ts'ung-ts'ien  yiu-htng 


'We  learnt  too  late'  (past  indef.)  ngo-mdn  t'ai-chi  hid  Hah  Hr*  JM  $j£ 

/  vv  \j£   —  f—  . 

'  Last  night  I  heard  it'  (past  def.)  tso-ye  ngo  t'ing-liau  tsz  P  'fc  M?  11^1  T  Jp 
'  To-day  I  forgot'  (past  def.)  kln-t'ien  ngo  wdng-kl-liait  /^  ^F   \z$   f|p  T 

*"I       s  ^.   '    '  *-     MuJ     J   • 

235.  The  perfect  tense  of  impersonal  verbs  is  formed  by  adding  liati    J    : 
e.g.— 

x    •  .-  •      ^  rx     —  "i  _^ 

hid-liail-yu    b  j^J  'it  rained,'  (occ.  in  replies.) 

Probably  the  following  expression  may  be  referred  to  this  form  : 

tseu  liau  shwill  liaii  jf^  j    yk    j    '  it  has  been  run  with  water,'  i.  e.  water 
has  been  fetched:  (v.  Mr.  Wade's  Ifsin-tsing-luh,  Cat.  of  t'ien.) 

236.  Tsdng  or  tsdng  "wT  (i)  'to  add,'  (2)  'already  past,'  prefixed  to  the 
principal  verb,  denotes  the  past  tenses,  often  the  pluperfect,  but  this  depends 
upon  the  sense  of  the  passage  and  the  sequence  of  clauses  :  — 

8i-nieneat8tdng-yii....jin-sM  ^  ^  ^  "g"  |fi  ____  jEjg  ^ 

'  In  former  years  he  had  formed  acquaintance  with  ----  ' 

tsil-shdng  ts'dng-ts6-kwo  jjjj[    j-^   'Q*   ^^J  -}jj^ 
'  Among  his  ancestors  there  had  been  ----  ' 

237.  The  expression  of  future  time  is  effected  by  the  words  yati  », 
tsidng  jj^,  or  pi  ,rA  being  prefixed  to  the  verb  :  — 

yau  gives  the  force  of  will,  shall,  should,  or  must,  and  is  frequently  used  in 
compounds;  e.  g.  with  k'u  -T-  'to  go,' 

'  I  shall  go  (to-morrow)  '  ngo  yau  k'u. 

'You  shall  go'  or  'you  must  go  (to-morrow)'  nl  yau  k'u. 

'  Go  !'  or  '  Do  you  go  (now)  !'  nl  yau  k'u, 

'  He  must  go  (any  time)'  t'd  yau  k'u. 

*  These  examples  are  from  the  Hdng-ltA-m-dng  /|?X  |||   |^  'Dreams  of  the  Red- 

chamber,'  a  modern  work  in  the  Peking  dialect. 

M  2 
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tsidng  is  used  with  yau,  and  gives  the  force  of  about  to;  e.  g.  with  lai 
'  to  come,' 

'  I  am  about  to  come,'  ngo  tsidng  lai. 

'  He  is  about  to  come,'  t'd  tsidng-yau  lai. 

pi  is  also  joined  to  yau,  and  then  the  force  of  the  compound  is  must, 
certainly  shall  or  must;  e.  g.  with  t'ail  ffi£  'to  run  away,' 

'  I  must  run,'  ngo  pi  t'ail. 

'  You  must  certainly  run,'  ni  pi-yau  t'au. 

The  addition  of  an  adverb  of  future  time  always  compensates  for  the  absence 
of  these  special  words :  e.  g. — 

'To-morrow  I  shall  go,'  ming-t'ien  ngo  k'u  (^H  J\_  ming-t'ien  'to-morrow'). 
'  In  the  afternoon  you  will  go/  hid-wu  nl  k'u  (  K  4^  hid-wii  'this  afternoon'). 
'By  and  by  he  will  come,'  mdn-mdn  t'd  lai  ('rE!  |  mdn-mdn  'by  and  by'). 

§.  9.   The  adverbs. 

238.  Monosyllables  commonly  used  in  an  adverbial  sense  are  primitive  (a); 
those  of  two  or  more  syllables  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  distinctive  or 
formative  particle  are  derivative  (/3);  and  those  formed  by  a  locution,  and 
which  may  be  resolved  into  their  separate  parts,  are  compound  (y) :  e.  g. — 

(a)  Primitives  are  not  very  common  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  but  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  books. 

I  M    'already,'  kin  ^X.  'now,'  heu  4&  'after,'  sien  4r^  'before.' 

(/3)  Derivatives  are  such  as  the  following,  formed  by  adding  jti  ^(p  '  as,' 
i  I/I  '  to  use,'  or  jen  j*^  ' yes,'  to  the  primitive :  thus — 


^m 
hurfi-jen  ^T*.          'suddenly.' 

tuxtn-jen  |||[    |     'decidedly.' 


kwo-jen  iji     |     'certainly.1 
cha-jen  mfj|      |     'immediately.' 


(y)  Compounds  are  such  as  are  made  up  of  two  primitives,  or  of  two  or 
more  syllables  which  constitute  a  phrase :  e.  g. — 

\-k~ing  M    &S£   lit.  'already-now,'=7um>. 
ch'd-pu-to  ^£r    J^    -^,  lit.  '  error  not  much,'  =  almost. 
ts'ung-tsien  -in.   Tnj   lit. 'from-before,'=/armer^. 
t'tim-t'ien  "^   "IF    lit.  'day-day,' —daily. 

I  I  f '  *       .  •  f  _ 

tsidng-lat  jV&       ^  lit.  '  about  to  come,'  =  afterwards  or  hereafter. 
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mdn-mdn-tl  h&     \    Fj^T  lit-  '  slow-slow,' = slowly, 
td-kid  -^    gjfe  lit.  'great-family ,'= altogether. 
yl-ts£  — •  -2^*   lit.  'one-series,' = once, 

239.  It  will  be  seen  that  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  enter  into  the 
composition  of  adverbs,  and  that   the  same  principle  of  formation  is  fol- 
lowed as  was  observed  with  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  speech.     Syno- 
nymes  are  united  or  syllables  are  repeated  to  intensify  the  meaning;  or  the 
repetition  implies  the  continuation  of  the  prime  notion ;  or  the  words  are  in 
construction,  viz.  as  subject  and  verb,  as  adjective  and  substantive,  or  as 
attributive  genitive  and  the  word  which  it  qualifies;  or  the  compound  is  an 
idiomatic  locution. 

240.  Before  giving  lists  of  the  adverbs,  it  will  be  well  to  classify  them 
with  regard  to  their  meanings  and  uses  in  Chinese. 

1.  Adverbs  of  time;  in  reply  to  the  questions  'when?'  and  'how  long?' 

2.  Adverbs  of  place;  replying  to  'where?'  'whence?'  and  'whither?' 

3.  Adverbs  of  manner;  in  answer  to  '  how?' 

4.  Adverbs  of  intensity  and 'frequency ;  in  answer  to  'how  often  ? '  'how  much  ? ' 

5.  Adverbs  of  quantity;  in  reply  to  'how  great?'  or  'how  much?' 

6.  Adverbs  of  quality;  in  reply  to  'of  what  sort?' 

7.  Adverbs  of  affirmation,  of  doubt,  and  of  negation. 

8.  The  interrogative  adverbs  are  the  correlatives  of  the  above. 

241.  The  common  adverbs  of  time,  simple  and  compound,  which  answer  to 
the  question  'when?'  are  the  following: — 

i.  The  simple  or  primitive  adverbs. 
kin  /^  'now'  (nunc,  vvv).       hien  J^  'now'  (jam,  ^817,  a  present). 

fang  ~Ti  '  now,  just  now'  (nunc  or  tune).     Mng  mm  '  recently,  just  now.' 

pien  'fp  'then'  (tune).       tsiu  crfr  'then'  (turn). 
i  ^>«  'jyu 

sien  4f~  'before'  (antea).       heu  4jg  'after'  (postea). 
ch'u  'fyj  'at  first'  (apxnv)-       &  ^  ' formerly'  (olim,  pridem). 
ku  'ft  'of  old'  (TO  na\aiov).       hiang  f^H  'hitherto'  (adhuc). 
chdng  **  'always'  (semper).       un,          'not  yet'  (nondum). 


2.  The  compound  adverbs  of  time. 
kln-t'ien  ^F  '  to-day.'  hien-fan 


tso-t'ien  ^^  'yesterday.'  tang-kin 

mmg-t'ien  ^/^  'to-morrow.'  ju-Jan 


'now'  or  'at  present' 
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tsitn-t'ien  Hi]  '  day  before  yesterday.'      hitn-tsai  -f  ip    it  1  , 

'*J  */u    CL.    I  'now  or  'at 

fdng-tsai  ~£j  |S  'then,  just  now.'        i-fcm#       pJ     f  S  j     Present-' 
pien-shi  -j|p-  'then.'    tsiu-shi  tro1  -IP:  'then.'    &?-&'£  gH  3£|]  'immediately.' 

.AC—  ^JVU     .^Cf  «"".'          x-"»    J 

tsai-sien  ~£C   Sr  'formerly.'        si-sAi  Ri  'in  ancient  times.' 

chdng-shi  R3  'always.'  or  shi-shi   \    'at  most  times.'      wti-sM  ^H£  'never.' 

H  V  i>.  i 

yih-shi  xtT  '  sometimes.'        Zo-sM  ^^  '  often.'       ^aii  Si  '  early.' 
wi-t£frng  -^  "©*  '  not  yet.'       heu-lal  M*  '  afterwards.'       cA?  ^^  '  late.' 
haft-kill  O-+-  xy^  '  a  long  time  ago.'       mU-hid  tj   ~1^  '  at  present.' 
shdng-kit,    p*  "it"  'in  high  antiquity.'    wdn-shdng  RW     [-*  'in  the  evening.' 

«•.  i  -o     I  •  I  'Lj    _J  _  * 

te'ien-san-ji    Hj]  M  '  three  days  ago.'      kwai-kwai  T»fr  'soon.' 

kw6-s£-t'ien  $}    pj    ^P    'four  days  hence.' 
tsting-tsien  4)t    J^jJ    'formerly,  from  of  old.' 

£>  t^-f          » 

tsilng-yiil  slfl  /&'  lit.  '  generally  have,'=a^a?/s. 
'  'L*1     rj 

Duration  of  time  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  adverb  after  the  verb. 

242.  The  common  adverbs  of  place,  which  answer  to  'where?'  are  the 
following  :  — 


che-li  3f3     ;       lit.  'this  interior,'  for  tsai  che-fa  'in  this  interior,'  =here. 
nd-ti  fl  ji    |    lit.  '  that  interior,'  for  tsai  nd-li  '  in  that  interior,'  =  there. 


The  syllables  ti  '{h  kwei  -J;,  t'ed  n},  ch'u  J,  fang        ,  men 
and  pien  -«||i>  which  all  denote  place,  are  used  with  the  demonstrative  (cf. 
Art.  1  68),  often  preceded  by  the  preposition  tsai  l5p  '  in:'  thus  — 

tsai-tsz-ti,  lit.  'in  this  place,'  =here. 
tsai-che-pien,  lit.  'on  this  side,'  =  here. 
tsai-nd-t'efi,  lit.  'on  that  head  (for  place),  ,'=  there. 
tsai-pl-ch'ti,  lit.  'in  that  place,'  =  there. 

yfi-tez  "fc^.  iJ;P  and  tsai-tsz  jjr*  lit.  'in  this,'  =  fore. 

tsai-pl  ^[J5  lit.  'in  that,'  and  nd-so-tsai  f)|$  Pn  lit.  'that  place,'  =  there. 

243.  It  will  be  seen  that  almost  all  the  adverbs  are  produced  by  the  con- 
struction of  words  with  one  another.  Many  of  the  prepositions  are  used  as 
adverbs  in  construction  with  verbs,  as  we  say  'he  is  gone  before,'  t'd-te'ien-k'ii. 

Examples  of  adverbs  cf  place  ('  where?'). 
che-li  '  here'  (hie}.  nd-h  '  there' 
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rii-pien-che-li,  lit.  'your  side  here,'  'here  by  you'  (isthic). 
t'd-pien-nd-U,  lit.  'his  side  there,'  'there  by  him'  (illic). 
tsai-yi-ydng-ti-fdng,  lit.  'in  the  same  place'  (ibidem), 
tsai-lidng-pien,  lit.  'in  two  (for  the  two)  places,'  'in  both  places'  (utrobique). 
ch'u-ch'u*  or  ko-ch'u  '  every  where'  or  'in  each  place'  (ubiqiie). 
pu-hiati-ti-tsai-nd-fa,  lit.  'not  know  in  which  place,'  'in  some  place'  (alicubi). 
sui-pien-tsai-nd-li  'anywhere  you  please'  (ubivis  and  usquam). 
tsai-pi-tl-ti-fdng,  lit.  '  in  other's  place,'  '  elsewhere'  (alibi). 
pu-Ml-shimmo-ti-fdng  'wherever'  (ubicunqw). 
pti-tsai-nd-l/i  'no  where'  (nuaquam). 

244.  The  adverbs  of  place,  which  express  direction  from  a  place,  are  formed 

S. 
'  to  follow'  to  the  simple  adverb  of  position :  e.  g. — 

ts'dng-che-h  'hence'  (hinc); 
tsung-nd-li  '  thence'  (inde) ; 
ts'dng-ni-pien-che-ti  'from  your  place'  (isthinc) : 
and  so  of  all  the  others. 

245.  The  adverbs  of  place,  which  express  to  or  towards  a  place,  are  formed 
by  prefixing  tau  5jJ  'to  reach  to'  or  hidng  ml  'towards'  to  the  simple 
adverb  of  position :  e.  g. — 

tau-che-li  'hither'  (hue), 
tati-nd-fa  'thither'  (eo). 
tati-nl-pierwnd-U  '  to  your  place'  (isthuc). 
tau-ko-pien-nd-Ti  'to  that  place'  (ittuc). 
hidng-che-fa  'towards  this  place.' 

246.  Adverbs  of  manner  are  generally  derivatives  formed  by  the  addition 
of  jen  3*R  to  some  adjective  or  verb.    Such  are,  hwu-jen  'suddenly,'  tw&n-jen 
'decidedly/  in  Art.  238. 

Other  examples  of  adverbs  of  manner  are, — 
che-ydng  Jg  |j|  'thus'  (coll.).       j^-tsz  %$  jfc  'thus'  (R). 

Like  is  expressed  by  the  form 

ju  "^P yi-ydng  — -     |    or  yl-pwdn  — • 

pi-ydng  ^|J     |    lit.  'other  fashion, ' —otherwise,  (or  lidng-ydng.) 

247.  The  repetition  of  the  adverb  or  adjective  forms  an  adverb  of  manner 
frequently :  e.  g. — 

ping-ping-dn-dn  2fr    |     ^    \    'peacefully,  comfortably.' 
hwdn-hwdn-hi-hi       j     |  |    'gaily.'     mdn-mdn-ti  |g  'slowly.' 


*  The  notion  conveyed  by  repetition  is  most,  a  good  deal,  and  never  seems  to  mean 
absolutely  all  or  every. 
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248.  Adverbs  of  intensity  and  frequency  are  such  as  the  following;  they 
are  sometimes  called  adverbs  of  comparison : — 

kang  SM  '  to  change,'  adv.  '  more,  again.' 

tsai  3.  '  again,'  also  yiii  jj^ . 

ting  T pj   'the  top,'  adv.  'very.' 

Id  Mjjfa  '  the  extreme  point,'  adv.  '  very.' 

hwdn  jjr}'  '  moreover.'  fit  4}A  '  again.' 

Some  other  syllables,  used  to  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjec- 
tives, are  adverbs  (v.  Arts.  146, 148).  Words  denoting  '  to  pass  over,  exceed,' 
and  the  like,  are  used  adverbially;  e.  g.  kwo  *jjj,  yu  JF$,  &c. 

t'ai  ~j^  and  t'l  jj^V  denote  'too.' 

to  "2j?  'many  or  much'  is  used  adverbially. 

pii-kwo  7?\  ^)pj   lit.  'not  pass  over, '= only. 

shl-fan  -I—  ^*  lit.  'ten  parts,' = very. 

td-fdn  ~7r    H^  lit.  'great,  general,' =mostly,  generally. 

yl-sie  — •  (lie  lit.  'one  few,'=a  little. 

shau  ^  'few'  and  Ii6  ^f    'an  outline'  are  also  used  for  little. 

po  R?p  'rather'  is  less  frequent  in  conversation. 

shdng-hid    [^  ~K  'almost.'       td-yd  y^   &cj  'nearly,  about.' 

249.  The  adverbs  which  express  frequency,  and  answer  to  the  question 
'how  often?'  are  such  as, — 

jl-fi  \        |     or  t'ien-t'ien  ^^     |     'daily.' 
nien-nien  Tp-     I     or  sui-sui  ^fj     I     'yearly.' 

/>»Xi 

to-shi  ^Z,  pi  'often.'  yiU-shl  ^fcj*     |     'sometimes.' 

250.  Several  adverbs  of  quantity  have  already  been  given,  and  others  are 
formed  by  the  following  constructions :  e.  g. — 

che-ydng-to  •&  lit.  'this  manner  much,' = so  much  (tantuiri). 
t'ai-to  or  t'<!-to  -TT"  ^^  'too  many,'  or  'too  much'  (nimium). 
tau  gj  'to  arrive  at,'=«o  much  as,  or  up  to. 

m  -  • 

Especially  after  pu  X^  ( not :'  e.  g. — 
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che-ko  ydng-ts'ien  pu-tau  san  pS  Jewel,  '  these  dollars  do  not  reach  to 
three  hundred  pieces.' 

251.  The  adverbs  of  quality  are  generally  formed  by  uniting  an  adverb 
of  manner  to  an  adjective;  e.  g. — 

cJie-ydng-liau-jin  'so  good  a  man.' 

yi-ydng-hau-jin  '  an  equally  good  man.' 

pe-pwdn  CEF  Jfj-TT  'all  kinds  of,'  lit.  'a  hundred  classes.' 


252.  The  adverbs  of  affirmation,  of  doubt,  and  of  negation  are  the  fol- 
lowing: — 

Affirmative  adverbs. 

*hi  -^  'it  is,'  =  yes;  e.  g.  in  'Is  there1?'  —  'Yes.'     hi  4%>  for  'yes,'  is  pecu- 

liar to  the  Canton  dialect  ;  e.  g.  hai-16  '  yes.' 
jen  j**^  denotes  acquiescence;  it  is  especially  used  in  the  books. 


yiu  ^pt"  'there  is,'  after  appropriate  questions;  e.  g.  'Have  you1?'  —  'Yes.' 
kwo-jen  JjH     |     'certainly.'         shl-tsai  Jly"   ^t  'truly.' 

_^^»  A    T*  ak 

tsi-jen  EJ          'certainly.'  ching-jen  gHu  'surely.' 

sin  'fpf)  kit  In  I'  chlng*,  Jed  .ML,  shin  ^L  are  all  used  in  the  books, 


but  not  in  the  colloquial  style,  except  in  compounds. 

The  affirmative  is  also  expressed  by  pu-tso  ~^^    jH?  lit.  'not  mistake,'  or 
wu-tso  wT:  'without  mistake.'      ch'd  =£^  often  stands  for  ts'o. 


253-  Adverbs  of  doubt  are  such  as  the  following : — 
hwo-che  m/   3j£   'perhaps.'       cJie-p'd,  y\  '|*pj  'perhaps.' 
shu-Jti  Jfflb   5^  'perhaps'  (B.),  and  wi-pl  -jAfc  A/>  (B.). 
k'ung-p'd  j^y^  TM  'lest  perhaps'  (coll.). 

254.  The  negative  adverbs  are  these:  — 

mu  ^4?  'to  be  without,'=ra>  or  not;  opp.  to  yiu  ^  'to  have,'  =-yes,  there  is. 
pu  ^^ }  <  not,'  is  the  most  commonly  used  negative,  and  it  has  no  other  use. 
fl  ^fe  'not  to  be, — false,' =it  is  not;  opp.  to  shi  -^  'to  be,' '= yes,  it  is. 

wu  ^t  'not  to  have,'=without,=mu-yiu  J^  ^',  which  is  also  common. 
The  negative  of  possession  is  expressed  in  Canton  dialect  by  mo 

mo  jb=r|  'not,  do  not,'  is  a  synonym  of  pu  /K  'not.' 
m  P^E  (in  the  Canton  dialect) =mo  &nd.pii  of  the  books. 
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'*,  wdng  ,  wi  jfc,  w«  *y7j,  fol  m^>  w'1  ~/^i  and  feu  £f 
are  used  in  the  books,  and  some  of  them  in  local  dialects,  but  seldom  in 
the  Mandarin,  except  in  compounds. 

255.  The  interrogative  adverbs  correlative  to  the  above  classes  are:  — 


kl-sht 

Id-ch&ng-yuen 

Ici-td-t'ien    \ 

ki-to-nien 

swn-kl-nien 

shimnid  shi-heti 

tsd-mo-ydng* 

tsai-nct-U 

tsting-nti-Zl 

tau-nd-li 


=  how  long  ? 


at  what  time?'  =when? 
-^  ^^f   'how  long?  how  far1?' 

^P    '  how  many  days  ?' 
. 
xE.  '  how  many  years  ?' 

'how  many  years  ago?' 
pi  jjp:  'at  what  time?'  =when? 
j       'how?  in  what  way?' 
'where?' 
\      \     'whence?' 

|     'whither?' 

'how  many  times?  how  often?' 
'how  many  fold?' 

'now  much?'  ^-«<f    |    ^   'how  great?' 

|  'of  what  sort?' 
sidng-shimmo  tfjb-     \      \     'like  what?' 
sJii-pti-shi  ^-  ^JK    -Ifr:  '  is  it  so  or  not  ?  ' 
yiit-mti-yiil  xfcj"    Y'r?  /tt    'have  you  or  not?' 

256.  yen  JS,  ho  ^Pj,  Aw  pv,  and  several  other  words  are  used  in  the 
books  as  interrogative  adverbs  or  particles.     They  are  prefixed  generally. 

wei-ho  ^   "JPJ  'why?'  (coll.)  or  uxi-shimmo  ? 

an  or  gan  ^jr  is  interrogative,  chiefly  in  books  ;  dn-tsai  Yll  =  w/tere  ? 

k'i   es*  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  interrogative,  (quomodo.) 

The  interrogative  particles  will  be  found  further  on  (Art.  272),  and  the  forma 
of  the  interrogative  sentence  in  the  syntax. 

*  Tg&  is  also  pronounced  tistn,  tsdng  or  fifing,  and  formerly  it  was  called  tsim  :  v.  Edkins 
Grammar  of  the  Mandarin  Dialect,  p.  153. 
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§.  i  o.   The  prepositions. 

257.  The  relations  expressed  by  the  prepositions  are  shown  in  Chinese 
partly  by  prepositions  properly  so  called,  and  partly  by  the  union  of  these  in 
construction  with  postpositions.     The  former  are  generally  verbs;  the  latter, 
commonly  nouns. 

The  following  are  words  used  as  prepositions  :  — 
tau  J|J  « to  reach  to,' — to  (ad},  and  up  to  (usque  ad}. 

fecl*  pF*  ' to  be  in  a  Place>' — in  (locative)  (in)  or  on. 

tsung  ^  'to  follow,'— -from  (de  or  per)  or  through. 

hidng  JpjJ  '  to  go  towards,' — towards  (versus). 

*  \.\  ' to  use>  to  take'' — w^1  (instrumental)  (de  or  ex)  (B.). 

fa  ^£  '  to  arrive  at,' — with  (cum). 

lien  j^  '  to  connect,' — with,  united  with  (cum). 

tai  j  \^  'to  act  as  a  deputy,' — instead  of  (pro). 

yu  pQ  '  to  give,' — -for  or  to  (pro  or  ad)  (B.). 

fa  ,^pj  'to  give,' — -for  or  to  (pro  or  ad). 

t&  f  J  'to  strike,' — -from,  but  only  in  colloquial,  and  especially  in  the  Shanghai 
dialect,  in  which  it  is  pronounced  tang. 

tang  &  'to  meet  with,' — in,  at  (cf.  Art.  221);  it  occupies  the  place  of  tsai 
'  in,'  mentioned  above. 

wei  jjjh  'to  do,  to  become,' — -for,  on  account  of  (propter). 
•J 

tui  V>T  'to  be  opposite  to,' — towards,  opposite  to,  and  for. 

t'ung  JpJ  '  the  same,  together  with,  in  company  with'  (cum). 

ho  ^P  '  concord,' — along  with. 

ts£  ^J  ' self,'— -from  (B.),  used  with  tsung  ' from.' 

t'l  K  'for,  instead  of;'  also  to  or  for  (ad). 

yin  Rl  '  because  of '  (propter). 

yiu  jil  '  origin,' — -from,  by  (ex  and  per). 

yu  "fc/V  and  yti  ~p  are  equivalents  of  tsai  'in,'  and  several  other  prepositions, 
but  they  are  used  only  in  the  books. 

258.  The  words  used  to  express  the  relations  of  place  in  construction  with 
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the  preposition  tsai,  ~jC-'  are  treated  as  nouns,  and  may  be  called  postpositions. 

The  most  common  are  these  :  — 

niii  p\t  (pron.  nel  occ.)  '  interior,'  tsai-fdng-tsz  nui  '  within  the  house.' 

wai  y  h  '  exterior,'  tsai-f&ng-tsz  wai  '  outside  the  house.' 

H  £ffl  '  interior,'  is  used  similarly  with  tsai  for  within. 

fhdng    r*  'above,'  tsai-shan-slidng  'upon  the  mountain.' 

hid    K  '  below,'  tsai-ma-hid  '  under  the  horse".' 

chung  tp  '  middle,'  tsai-u-chung  '  in  the  middle  of  the  house.' 

ts'ien  H|J  'before'  (corani),  tsai-mdn-ts'ien  'before  the  door.' 

heu  Al&  'after,'  tsai-ngd-heu  'behind  me.' 

259.  The  same  words  may  stand  after  nouns  without  tsai  being  prefixed  : 
e.g.— 

cKing-niii  jftb    JAJ  '  within  the  city.' 
kwo-wai  1M   y  I'  'outside  the  kingdom,'  =.  abroad. 
shdn-hid  [  Jl      K    '  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.' 
mci-shdng  ffit     p    'upon  a  horse,'  =  on  horseback. 
heu  AT?,  'after,'  is  also  used  as  a,  preposition;  —  Jieu-ngd  'after'me.' 

260.  Some  explanatory  locutions  and  phrases,  such  as  the  following,  supply 
the  place  of  prepositions  :  e.  g.  — 


mu-yiit  *f       s.\    lit.  'not  to  have,'  =.witliout  (sine). 
pu-yung  ^K    Hj  lit.  'not  use,'  =witJiout  (sine), 

|-I.   lit.  'not  present,'  =witlwut  (postposition). 
Rp  lit.  'outside  head,'=6e?/owJ  (extra  or  ultra). 

-^-  lit.  'pass  over  go,'  =  beyond  (extra). 


Examples  of  the  above  in  construction, 

mti-yiu  li-k'i    \     sEf    ~T]    6T>"(   '  without  strength.'  . 

pu-yung  fdn-hidng  j£     Hj    jj^    f^f   'without  incense.' 
t'a-tndn  pH-tsai  'M    ffi\  "t    '  without  them'  (they  being  absent). 
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miau-mdn  wai-t'eti  Jjljj    p^   ^|>   H^  <  outside  the  temple-gate.' 
Mei-Ung  kwo-k'u  £rj  '  beyond  the  Md  ling'  (M*.). 


§.  ii.   ,7%e  conjunctions. 

261.  Copulative  conjunctions  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Chinese,  but  dis- 
junctive and  adversative  conjunctions  and  those  with  the  hypothetical  and 
illative  force  are  frequently  found. 

The  ordinary  copulative  conjunctions  are:  — 

Jel  ^  'with;'  hd  ^Tp  'with;'  ping  TJ^-  or  ping  +4-  'together  with;' 
2/<?,  the  final  particle  of  the  books,  is  used  in  colloquial  style  for  and, 
especially  in  the  phrases  yd-yOb  '  also  have'  and  ye-shi  '  also  is  ;'  hwdn  yjg 
(occ.  hat  in  coll.)  '  still,  moreover,'  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  yl  ~J)K  '  also,' 
yiu  ~%^  'again,'  ts'ie  FT  'moreover,'  and  Tfit  :[  dr-ts'ie  are  found  in  books; 
so  also  is  lien  JjU3  'to  connect,'  =vnth,  through,  kien  -^f»"-,  'together  with,' 
is  seldom  used  in  coll.  The  copulative  conjunction  is  frequently  omitted. 

262.  The  disjunctives  are  such  as  the  following:  — 

hwS-che  m/  :£&  .  .  .  hwd-che,  lit.  '  perhap  .  .  .  perhaps,'  =either  ...  or. 

y^  THJ  •  •  •  y^  are  used  in  the  same  way  for  either  ...  or. 

pii-shi  xj^  -^  .  .  .  shi,  lit.  '  not  is  ...  ia,'=either  ...  or. 

pti-shi  pu-kw6  ~^    |    ~J^\  ^  'not  only'  (non  solum),  =fi-tu  ^  ^  (B.). 

tdn-shi  ^H    |    or  hwdn-shi  ^w*    |    'but  is'  or  'also  is'  (sedetiain),  =  tsiu-8hi. 

yt-mien  —  •  fj|}  .  .  .  yi-mien  '  on  the  one  side  ...  on  the  other  side'  (turn.  .  .  turn). 

yl-shi  —  '  pip  ...  yi-shi  'now  .  .  .  then'  (modo  .  .  .  nunc). 

263.  The  concessive  conjunctions  are  these:  — 
sul-jen  S|  %R  '  although'  (etsi). 

jen-dr    |     Tjft   '  although,  yet'  (not  often  in  colloquial  style). 

264.  The  adversatives  are  principally,  — 

tdn-shi,  ^Q  H  'but'  or  tau-ti  jgj  ]jj^  'yet,  but.' 
pu-tdn  %    |     'not  only,'  dr-ts'ie  "jj^"  JL  'but  also.'  (B.) 

tan  ||i,  tdn  jg,  wei  or  wt  f§  or  |^,  and  nal  J1]  are  used  in 
books,  both  singly  and  in  composition  with  dr  ]fjj  and  jen  j^S  for  but, 
only,  &c.  chl  and  ti  are  used  for  but,  only,  in  edicts. 
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265.  The  conditional  or  hypothetical  conjunctions  in  common  use  are,  — 
jo  ^ff  ,  jd-shi   |   4^y  &ndj5-shi    \    ip'ifj'  hwo-che  ~\n)   ^&j:  'if  '  (si  forte); 
che-p'd  y\  rift  'suppose,  if;'    t'ang  JM  'if,'  and  t'dng-jen    |     |  ; 

p  ty$  'suppose,  if,'  or  pi-jti  J^  fa  (coll.)  or  fct^tf  jg  ^p  (B.); 
^  ^~fc-"  'if;'    ching-jo  glj^     |     'if  indeed'  (siw  vero); 
shu-kl  JiL-   5^'  '  if  perhaps  ;'  &ei<  ^  '  if;'  and  many  other  words  are  used 


in  the  book-style. 

266.  The  caitsal  conjunctions  are,  — 

yln  [73  and  yln-wei  r^j   ^££  'because'  (coll.). 
ki  yjfc  and  ki-jen  'since'  (B.). 

and  i-wei  |^J[   ^^   'on  account  of  (B.). 


yuen  %jh,  yuen  \jjl,  kti  ^7  and  l-ku  l/J   AX>  an(^  ^a*  ^^  are  common 
to  the  literary  style. 

267.  The  conclusive  or  illative  conjunctions  are,  — 

sd-l  ffi    V)  and  ku-so-l  ^[^   J^p  j/^f   '  therefore,'  and  teiw  »f/  '  then.' 
ku-tsz  AV   IJT*  and  yln-tsz  j^j    ifK  are  less  common. 

268.  The  ^/wioZ  conjunctions  are  these:  — 
I  l/J  '  in  order  that,  so  as  to'  (ut). 
k'ting-p'd  ,^H  i6  'lest,  so  that  not'  (we). 


269.  The  temporal  conjunctions  are  expressed  by  the  adverbs  and  the 
form  of  the  sentence  :  e.  g.  — 

Before  he  came  (priiis  quam),  t'd  wi-tsdng  lai,  lit.  '  he  not  yet  come.' 
After  he  was  gone  (post  quam),  I  &c.,  t'd  k'u-liau,  ngu  tsiii,  lit.  '  he  being 

gone,  I  then.' 

As  soon  as  he  came,  I  <fcc.,  t'd  lai,  ngo  tsiii,  lit.  '  he  comes,  I  then.' 
So  long  as  he  reads,  I  &c.,  t'd-tu-tl-shi-Jieu,  ngo  &c.,  lit.  'while  he  reads,  I  <fcc.' 
As  often  as  he  eats,  he  sleeps,  t'd-k'l,  tsia  cJtdng-shl  s/mt,  lit.  '  he  eats,  then 

always  sleeps.' 
Wliilst  I  am  here,  ngo  che-li,  i.  e.  'I,  being  here.' 

The  position  of  words  and  clauses  affects  the  nature  of  their  connection  very 
considerably.     In  the  syntax  this  will  be  further  elucidated. 
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§.  12.  The  interjections  and  other  particles. 

270.  The  interjections,  which  are  the  involuntary  expressions  of  feeling,  are 
rather  numerous  in  Chinese.    The  following  are  among  the  most  common : — 

al-yd  P^^'  fl  7]  '  ah !'  is  an  expression  of  joy  or  surprise  (cf.  eja  in  Latin). 

tsdng-t'ien!  tsdng-t'ien   j=f  ^f?    'heavens!' 

k'd-lien   pj    ''ji>5  or  k'd-sl   pf    'PHr  'alas!  mercy!' 

k'u-pd  -^t    jtjti  'away!  be  off!' 

kiu-jin  wv  yl     '  help !  help ! '  lit.  '  save  man.' 

wdn-hau   \,t\    n-p  'very  good!  beautiful!' 

ki-miau  -6V   37>t>  'wonderful!' 


271.  Besides  the  ordinary  interjections  of  surprise,  admiration,  &c.,  there 
are  in  the  Chinese  colloquial  style  a  great  number  of  expressions  in  imitation 
of  the  various  sounds  heard  in  nature  (onomatopceia),  as  the  fatting  of  water, 
jingling  of  crockery,  bursts  of  laughter,  &c.  &c.  Such  are,  — 


al-ai  J&     5£  'Oh!  oh!'  (to  indicate  pain.) 
hl-hl  £2    £/.  '  Hi  !  hi  !  '  (to  resemble  laughter.) 

fan-fan  jdng-jdng  j|4j  S^y    Pp  P||,  to  express  the  noise  of  business 
in  a  market-place. 

272.  The  euphonic  and  interrogative  particles  remain  to  be  mentioned. 
They  vary  in  the  different  dialects.  In  the  Mandarin  the  following  are  the 
most  common  :  — 

ti  pffi,  ma  PJ|,  Id  J^,  yd  P^,  and  Id  Pj&  are  final  euphonic  particles. 
md  Jjjjb  is  a  final  interrogative  particle.    (Mandarin.)     Contr.    /. 

"~^—-  •"^ 

nl  pip-  is  a  final  interrogative  particle.    (Canton  D.) 

6  KPf  and  al  P^^*-     In  replies  for  '  Oh,'  —  '  very  well,'  &c. 


273.  The  following  particles  should  also  find  a  place  here  as  they  are  used 
in  the  ordinary  colloquial  style :  — 

yu£n-lai  Jj|3  ^  lit.  'originally  come,'=&>/  just  then!  This  is  used  at 
the  beginning  of  clauses  as  an  exclamation. 

uh  7T  and  tlh-ti  is  a  sign  of  the  vocative  case,  especially  in  the  Plays  of 
the  Yuen  dynasty. 
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pa-ptt-tl  P  /|>  'jIL  'would  that!'  (utinam,)=.I  hope,  I  desire;  and 
with  a  change  of  tone  it  applies  alternately  to  the  speaker  and  the  person 
addressed,  e.  g.  '  would  that  I  were  &c. ! '  or  '  would  that  you  were  &c. ! ' 

rii-tau  /[^p  M[f  lit. ' you  speak,' = speak!  tell  ine!  introduces  a  question. 

n&n-tati  p[  ft  ^|rf  lit. '  difficult  to  say,'  also  introduces  a  question,  gene- 
rally followed  by  wfather,  that  is,  a  dependent  question. 

pi  fj^/  or  P£J,  particles  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  are  expres- 
sive of  contempt  or  irony. 

nal-fdn  rmr  j^  lit.  'bear  trouble,'  and  nai-h6  .—:  'JPJ"  lit.  'happen 
what,'  may  be  regarded  as  particles.  They  occur  in  many  phrases,  sometimes 
as  an  exclamation ;  e.  g. — 

nai-ho!  nai-hd  x5  'fPT      |      |      'what  shall  we  do!' 

The  remaining  particles,  more  common  to  the  books  than  to  the  colloquial 
idiom,  will  be  found  treated  of  at  the  end  of  the  syntax. 

274.  We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  first  division  of  the  grammar, 
in  which  has  been  noticed,  ist,  the  sounds  and  syllables,  the  characters  which 
represent  the  syllables,  and  the  manner  of  writing  the  characters;   zndly, 
the  formation  and  grouping  of  the  words  and  syllables,  which  enables  the 
student  to  analyse  the  sentence  with  greater  ease  than  he  can  when  each  cha- 
racter and  each  syllable  is  considered  as  a  separate  word.     The  fact  that  the 
Chinese  generally  put  two  and  three  syllables  together  to  form  a  simple 
notion  is  enough  to  show  that  the  term  monosyllabic  is  not  applicable  to 
this  language. 

275.  The  first  object  of  the  student  should  be  to  group  the  words  or  sylla- 
bles in  the  sentence  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  cate- 
gory each  group  belongs ;  the  more  complete  and  certain  classsification  of  the 
words  cannot  be  made  until  their  relations  to  each  other  in  the  sentence  are 
viewed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  in  the  syntax. 


CHAP.  II.    SYNTAX. 

SECT.  I.    ON  SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

§.  i.  Preliminary  remarks. 

276.  BY  etymology  we  intended  to  describe  the  forms  of  Chinese  words, 
with  their  true  meaning  and  classification  under  those  forms,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  distinguishable  by  the  prefixes  and  suifixes  attached  to  them  ;  by  syntax 
we  mean  to  denote  that  arrangement  of  the  words  which  expresses  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  them,  and  the  various  forms  of  the  sentence  by  which 
simple  and  complex  ideas  are  exhibited. 

277.  The  words  of  the  Chinese  language  being  without  inflexion,  the 
external  form  of  the  word  cannot  be  introduced  as  an  element  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  construction  of  sentences.     The  case  of  the  Chinese  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  English  language  in  this  particular,  that  the  position  of  a  word 
shows  to  a  great  extent  its  grammatical  relation  to  the  other  words  of  the 
sentence.     We  have  to  consider  then  as  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  Chinese 
sentence;  (i)  the  relative  position  of  the  words,  (2)  the  relative  position  of 
clauses,  and  (3)  the  presence  of  certain  particles,  or  words  used  as  such. 

278.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  is  able  to  recognise  in  the  sentence 
the  particles  and  other  words  which  help  to  form  nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  &c. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  must  have  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  earlier 
sections  of  this  work,  especially  with  Arts.  89,  90,  106,  107,  126,  127,  and 
130,  for  nouns;  and  Arts.  192,  194,  197,  211,  212,  and  213,  for  verbs;  also 
the  Arts,  on  the  adverbs  and  prepositions.     The  student  will  also  do  well  to 
refer  again  to  Arts.  35  and  36,  on  the  composition  of  words,  for  the  same 
general  principles,  there  noticed,  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  syntax  of 
words  and  sentences. 

§.2.  General  rules  relating  to  the  position  of  words. 

279.  The  expression  of  the  time  when  of  an  action  generally  stands  first 
in  a  sentence  ;  e.  g.  — 

4—  I- 

fan-nien  kwd-tsz  to  ^  ^    JRjl    ^  ^  'this  year  there  is  much  fruit.' 


kln-t'ien  had,  A.    ~^?    w7  '  to-day  it  is  fine.' 

t'ien-t'ien  wdn-shdng    \      \    \\^   j-  'every  day  at  eventide.'  [122.]  * 

hien-tsai  ko-chti-dr  &c.     j  'now  in  every  place  <kc.'  [125.] 


*  The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  Mr.  Wade's  Hsin-tsing-l&,  (Peking  dialect.) 

O 
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280.  The  designation  of  place  follows  the  expression  of  time;  e.  g.  — 
tsti-t'ien  tsai  Pe-klng  &c.  0t  ^jF    "Op    H"    Q  'yesterday  in  Peking  «fec.f 

281.  The  subject  of  a  sentence,  when  it  is  expressed,  is  placed  before  its 
verb,  though  not  always  immediately  before  it,  for  sometimes  adverbial  ex- 
pressions come  between  it  and  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  — 

jl  wi  ch'u  \  I    yfc   I    j   '  the  sun  not  yet  being  out.'   Chrest.  p.  8.  a.  13. 

t'd  taai  Kwdng-tung  pii  had,  'j  H]     tt.    Jj(|v    |P     T^    «•+•  '  he  was  not 

well  in  Canton.' 
ji-yti  tsai-t'ien  cheu-hing  Fj     J^j    ^Cil    ^F     ijftj    .J-r  '  the  sun  and  moon 

revolve  in  the  sky.'  [90.] 

282.  The  subject  is  often  understood  from  the  previous  clause,  and  then  it 
is  generally  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person  ;  e.  g.  — 

kiilnl  kl  ngo  ts6  che-ko  ^     j^    |£   ^    ^    ^    jg|  «/  beg  you 
to  do  this  for  me  :'  cf.  Dialogues  in  Mandarin.    Chrest.  p.  27.  a.  17. 

283.  The  adjective  precedes  its  noun  always;  when  it  appears  to  follow  it, 
it  shotild  be  looked  upon  rather  as  the  predicate  of  a  sentence,  in  which  the 
noun  that  it  qualifies  is  the  subject,  as  in  the  example  above,  the  literal  ren- 
dering would  be,  'this  year  the  fi*uit  is  much  :'  e.  g.  — 

hau-jin  U+-  yv    'a  good  man.'        |        cfie-kojin  Jiau  'this  man  is  good.' 

284.  Words  and  phrases,  which  qualify  other  words  and  phrases,  regularly 
precede  them;  thus  the  attributive  genitive  is  shown  by  its  position  before 
the  noun  :  e.  g.  — 

kwan-fa  tl  clie-tsz  ^j?     t£jp    Q--]    j±f     ^   'the  mandarin's  sedan.' 

»  I     "  T  *  i~*1     t^rf 

ts'iu-t'ien  tl  klng-Qr  yk>Y    yT          -t«T-    fe<    'the  aspect  of  autumn.' 

t'ien  lidng  tl  shi-heu    \     >S't    |    pi:     j       'the  time  of  sunrise.' 


285.  In  accordance  with  this  rule  the  relative  clause,  being  a  qualifying 
expression,  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  attribute  to  the  noun,  which  would 
otherwise  be  its  antecedent  :  e.  g.  — 

nl  chu  tl  tl-fang  j^J   ^^    y^   j;||[    ~fc  '  the  place,  in  which  you  live,' 

lit.  'you  dwell's  place.' 
kiau  lift  pi  tl  ndrko-jin  ||i|     yj  \'    V,1^    |     ^|)    ^   \  'that  man,  who 

was  struck  with  lightning.' 
liit,  lit.  'thunder,'  pi  'to  rend  by  lightning.'    kiati  here  =pei,  v.  Art.  213. 

286.  Adverbs  generally  precede  the  words  they  qualify,  but  they  sometimes 
follow  them  ;  e.  g.  — 
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yl-ez  wA  tao  —  -    &J&    jfl     $&  «  without  the  least  mistake.' 

I  'I  '       TSVi        'J-  pi 

cAe-«  yl-£o  ^    ^    —  -    /J^  <  Only  one.' 

shln-t'l*  p'6  gdn  ^   |||    jjr|j    £^  '  I  am  pretty  well.' 

lien-lien  td-kung  ^jj|    .'jjff    :J~J"    :J  it  'repeatedly  bowing.' 


287.  The  expression  of  length,  height,  or  duration  is  placed  after  the 
phrase  to  which  it  belongs  ;  e.  g.  — 


JCOM  lH  ch'l  jE»j    -^    J^  <  six  cubits  high.' 

tati-lu  8z-li  yj^    JJ&    |/Lj    J|^  'the  road  is  four  miles  long." 

hid-yti  sdn-t'ien  ~        KM  ?    «  it  has  rained  three  days.' 


§.  3.   TAe  construction  of  simple  terms. 

288.  When  two  nouns  come  together,  the  former  of  them  is  in  the  genitive 
case,  or  they  are  one  of  the  following  constructions;  viz.  (i)  an  enumeration 
of  two  objects,  and  being  understood  between  them;  (2)  in  apposition  to 
each  other;  (3)  the  former  is  the  subject,  the  latter,  the  predicate  of  a  sen- 
tence; (5)  the  latter  of  them  is  an  adverbial  expression  of  time,  place,  or 
manner  :  e.  g.  — 

chun  t'ien  q5c   T^"  lit.  'spring's  sky,'  —  'the  sky  in  spring;'  cf.  Art.  109. 
kwdn-fu  shlng-ming  'H*    JM-    Eg£    ^^  '  the  mandarin's  reputation.' 
(i)  yu,  su  j^Kj    'a^   'rain  and  snow.' 


ji,  yu,  slng-su  \       )^J    J^-    J?j   'sun,  moon,  and  stars.' 
(2)  chu-tsai  it    *^v*  'lord  or  master;'  cf.  Art.  100,  &c. 

(3)fu  hai,  sheu  slidn  jjiEt    V0     3=%    |  j  |   'his  happiness  be  it  a  sea,  his 
age,  a  mountain.' 

jin-shdn,  jin  Jial  /^    |J_j    A    9  Sf:  '  nien  o«  many  as  mountains  and 


(4)  kiuen  ye  sheu  kid  -fi~   M^  ~|*   ^^  'the  dog  by  night  keeps  the  house.' 
ye,  '  night,'  is  here  an  adverb  of  time. 

289.  A  noun  before  an  adjective  is  either  (~i)  the  subject  of  a  sentence  of 
which  the  adjective  is  the  predicate,  or  it  is  (2)  construed  as  an  adverb  ;  e.  g.  — 

(i)  sin  chd    TV*     /ri     'his  heart  is  narrow.' 

*  shln-t'l  'body/  cf.  the  use  of  corpus  for  the  personal  pronoun  in  Latin. 

O   2 
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cJi'l-tfiln  pit-titi  T?      M  '    X^K    J/:T  'the  measurement  is  not  the  same.' 
yu-lidng  hall    Mj    >^«    W-p  'the  moonlight  is  beautiful.' 
(2)  ping  lidng  ."/JC    /J?    'cold  as  ice;'  v.  the  first  example  in  Art.  297. 
fung  kw'ai,  pi  chl  j^  '|'  Jj*-?        ;    g[  'sharp  as  a  needle,  straight  as  a  wall.' 


290.  A  noun  after  an  adjective  is  qualified  by  that  adjective,  or  it  forms 
an  adverbial  expression  in  composition  with  the  adjective;  e.g.  — 

(1)  shing-jin  tjj^    /^   'a  holy  man,  —  a  sage.' 

wel-fung  tl  mien  k'ung  J53/  Jtjj^  P^J   jj[|  /-^-  'a  dignified  countenance.' 

(2)  ming-nien  RJ=j   T&  lit.  'bright  year,'=n&e<  yecw. 
gdn-ti-ti  Ppi    j{|j     r^:  lit.  'dark  place  within,'  =  secretly. 

291.  A  noun  before  a  verb  is  either  (i)  the  subject  of  that  verb,  or  (2)  an 
adverbial  expression  of  time,  place,  or  manner,  formed  by  the  two  words; 
e.  g.— 

(1)  K'ung-tsz  shwd-tati  57    -4-    =j£j     M|f   '  Confucius  said,' 
p'dng-yiu  liwiii-lal   HH    ^^    |m     M^   '  my  friend  is  returned.' 

(2)  hiau-king  fu-mu  zj£    fflj7    ^^    jjr  '  reverenced  his  parents  with  obe- 

dience  :'  pron.  also  fd-meu. 
m&  pan  ti  kw'ai  $jt    rtfij    p^T    Vj^-  '  as  quick  as  a  galloping  horse.' 

292.  A  noun  after  a  verb  is  either  (i)  the  object  of  that  verb,  or  (2)  an 
adverbial  expression  of  time,  place,  or  manner,  formed  by  the  two  words; 


(1)  16-liau  shin-fan  ypS    ~J      £^(    XrV    'lost  his  position.' 

ta-fd  liau  jin-chal  j£\     f»r&    ~j      fi^    ^F^  'sent  a  messenger.' 

(2)  fdng-sUn  shw6-pd  !  }fy    jfe    g|V    L1^   'freely  speak!' 

lien-ye  t'd  k'ti  -5&    ^   "([II    52  '  all  night  she  cried.' 


fdng-sln  is  literally,  'release  heart;'  cf.  Chrest.  p.  27.  a.  13. 
li&n-ye  is  literally,  'connect  night,' =  ' all  night,'  sometimes,  'day  and  night;' 
cf.  San~kw6-chi,  Chrest.  p.  17.  a,  24,  25. 

293.  When  two  adjectives  come  together  they  follow  the  same  rule  in 
several  particulars  as  that  in  Art.  288  with  respect  to  two  nouns;  viz.  (i) 
the  first  is  an  attributive  to  the  second,  and  qualifies  or  intensifies  it;  or  (2) 
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they  express  simply  an  enumeration  of  two  qualities;  or  (3)  they  are  in 
apposition,  and  form  a  compound  adjective;  or  (4)  they  form  an  adverbial 
expression  of  time,  place,  manner,  or  degree  :  e.  g.  — 

(i)  ch'dng-ywn  -         ^        '  long-distant,'  =  distant. 


ts'lng-ts'u  ^y  <  clear-distinct,'  =  distinct. 

(2)  fang,  yuen  J-j    [|||  'square  and  round.' 

kau,  tl  .&',     ]  Fr  '  high  and  low.' 

(3)  Mn-sau  JpY    yjnfi  'dry.'    Cf.  Art.  136. 

tsung-ming  Ml§J    '•rl   'intelligent.' 
1  1**1 

(4)  yln-yln  yci-ngai  jeta    |      /|1    *^*  '  most  affable  and  courteous.' 

yln  means  '  full,  complete.' 

,        i-  1      t-*i* 
tsi  ts'u  siau  :Jgt    ^^   =£-  '  respectfully  and  heartily  laughing.' 

294.  An  adjective  before  a  verb  either  (i)  qualifies  it  as  an  adverb;  (2) 
it  is  used  as  an  abstract  noun,  and  is  then  the  subject  to  the  verb  ;  or  (3) 
they  form  an  adverbial  expression  :  e.  g.  — 

(1)  t'd  kwai  tseu-liait  ^{fj    'j»  J^    ^    "T*  'he  walked  fast.' 
to  yung  sin  sz  ^£,    J^fj    jfa    JJQ  'he  thinks  much.' 

(2)  6  pu  ti  gan  55.    jf     (Q    ^fc  'the  wicked  cannot  obtain  peace.' 
shen  yiu  shen  pau  ^.    stt     gf.    ^^  '  virtue  has  a  good  reward.' 

(3)  ts'id-dr  skati-tl  hati-t'ing  ^    ^    Pfi   ^3:    ^7   K  'the  birds  sing 

ptl      S\~L  I  J          I    "I          *  J         tl'll^ 

sweetly,'  lit.  'good  to  hear.' 

295.  An  adjective  after  a  verb  follows  a  similar  rule;  either  (i)  it  is  used 
adverbially,  or  (2)  as  an  abstract  noun,  and  is  then  the  object  of  the  verb; 
e.  g.— 

(1)  t'd  kiting  hau  4^    =j||:    ^+  'he  speaks  well.' 
shw6  ming  ^^     w/^  '  to  speak  plainly.' 

pal  ching  jf^-*&    TF    'to  arrange  properly.' 

(2)  tsz  pi  yiu  i  t£p  ^  ^t"  =&  'there  is  a  difference  between  this  and  that.' 
M6  hau  wei  shen  Jp*  ^fe  'to  learn  goodness  is  a  good  thing.' 


296.  When  two  verbs  come  together  they  are  in  composition  or  in  con- 
truction  either  (i)  as  a  compound  word,  or  (2)  the  second  is  the  natural 
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complement  of  the  first,  or  (3)  they  are  used  as  an  adverbial  or  attributive 
expression ;  e.  g. — 

Examples  for  (i)  and  (2)  will  be  found  in  Arts.  190 — 198. 

(2)  ngo  pu-ndng  tseu,  -T5     X^    H^    ^p   '  I  am  not  able  to  walk.' 
tsz  jin  k'o-l  tu  iHy    /\^     p[     j/j    g||  ' this  man  can  read  it.' 

tsiu  yau  shiti  air    $1J-    hjfi    jfilt'l   'then  he  was  about  to  go  through 

*Jy  L>        ' S       A/  Hi        I   j-~*» 

the  rites,'  or  'to  make  the  proper  greetings.' 

(3)  tsi  tsii  siau  hd  hd  *j>K  $p»  jiA  0,^.    |    < respectfully-heartily  laughing.' 

*-  ?-  t  — f "     ^11-        Iff 

lien-lien  ta  kung  kung  Ml   I  *  \    7i<  ~-\ it  'repeatedly  bowing  reverently.' 
-*cJ^       J  J     ^J  '    •*  /% 

§.  4.  ^Ae  principles  involved  in  the  grouping  of  words. 

297.  Besides  the  ordinary  formation  of  the  parts  of  speech  by  the  union 
of  two,  and  sometimes  of  three  syllables,  the  Chinese  are  fond  of  grouping 
together  syllables,  which  form  a  rhythmical  expression,  and  which  are  attached 
to  each  other  upon  principles  often  different  from  the  primary  rules,  but  which 
accord  with  the  less  common  rules  of  composition  and  construction :  e.  g. — 

tsiii-t'ien  sin-k'u  fl'fe    FfH    >fV*   ~~t?  <on  the  lip  sweet,  in  the  heart  bitter.' 
f~^~t     I— I  N      I— •      I— I 

td-t'ung  siau-i  ~TT*    IpJ     J\<     ±-.\.    '  in  a  great  degree  the  same,  in  a  small 
degree  different,'^ nearly  alike:  cf.  Arts.  289  (2)  and  293  (4). 

298.  The  first  important  principle  of  grouping  is  the  appropriate  selection 
•of  words  having  an  opposite  meaning,  or  which  are  generally  connected  in  dis- 
syllabic phrases  :  e.g.  t'ien-ti  ^v  pil  'heaven  and  earth;'  wdn-wu  "••&   TTV 
'  civil  and  military.'     These  are  separated,  and  compounded  with  two  other 
words  to  form  a  set  phrase  or  group  :  e.  g. — 

t'dn-t'ien  ahwo-ti  -.^   yT    glV  -j  HJ  'to  talk  about  every  thing,  to  gossip.' 

tung  tau  si  wal   yjJ   /j  ?|l   tffcj    ^^  '  to  fall  in  all  directions,'  lit.  '  eastward 
and  westward.'   Hau-k'iu-chuen,  p.  12.  h.  16. 

299.  Another  leading  feature  in  the  grouping  of  words  is  repetition.    This 
is  extremely  common,  and  has  the  effect  of  intensifying  the  meaning  of  the 
single  syllable,  and  gives  the  notion  of  a  good  many,  often  all,  every,  to  the 
single  noun.     It  is  true,  however,  that  it  gives  occasionally  a  meaning  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  original  notion  conveyed  by  the  word :  e.  g. — 

k&n-k&n  kwan  lid  -^pc    |    <O£T  »^/  'to  detain  as  a  guest  with  importunity.' 


tl  tfiii-hiun-hiun    j's:   flm    jjg    |    '  intoxicated  completely.' 

hau-haii  sung  ngo  «J    |    ^^   IV 'conduct  me  properly.' Chrest.  p.  12.1.23. 
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jtn-jin  tu  ahw6    /\^     |       jfl   ^^  'every  body  says.' 

che-che  sang-ping  Jg    |    /JT    ^j  'each  (animal)  is  sick  :'  (cf.  Arts.  106.  2.) 

shl-shi  k'o-lien  |??f    |     |Tf    f^j  'truly  to  be  pitied.' 

300.  These  repetitions  must  be  construed  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  sometimes  as  nouns,  sometimes  as  adverbs,  and  sometimes  as  expres- 
sions of  plurality,  and  very  often  as  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds  :  e.  g.  — 

yiu  wdn-wdn  ?fcf    J  j£     |     '  to  roam  for  pleasure.' 

mwdn-t'ien  tu  shi  ting-sing  j/jSg  -^  |||5  M[-  Jf^   \   'the  whole  sky  is  starry.' 

siau  M-ha  ft  =^.   Tf^    |    £jcj  'laughing  with  a  Ha!  ha!' 

301.  Words  expressing  cognate  notions  or  commonly  associated  ideas  are 
placed  together,  and  become  phrases  in  groups  of  two,  three,  and  four  cha- 
racters each.     These  are  virtually  nouns  or  verbs,  general  terms,  or  special 
designations  of  objects  :  e.  g.  — 

k'al-t'ien  pi-ti  frr]  '/^          f  {jj.  lit.  'openheaven,  split  earth,'  =  creation.  (1997.) 
yen,  king,  tung,  tsing,  g  -fr  M\  lip  'words,  ways,  and  deeds,'  =  conduct. 
wb-hd,  sz-hal  Tt   |j^  f/Lj   ^CT  lit.  'the  five  lakes  and  the  four  seas,'  =  the  world. 
hiad-chdn  w&n-chctn  ffe  H§J?  n^l   ^^»  lit.  'the  food  and  cups,'  =  the  feast. 

F*  W      p23tV      M      li      Jilt* 

wdng-heti  wdng-heu  t2?  -i^i  fc        |  lit.  'to  look  and  wait,'  =  to  visit  friends. 


§.5.  Uncommon  use  of  certain  words  in  phraseology. 

302.  The  employment  of  single  words  in  Chinese  is  very  various,  and  fre- 
quently is  quite  exceptional,  and  to  be  explained  only  by  reference  to  con- 
ventional usage  ;  e.  g.  in 

hd-pa  yC  ip  ,  '  a  torch,'  we  have  the  noun^e  and  the  verb  to  hold  united 

to  form  a  conventional  term  for  torch, 
Iceu-wi  JZ|    P  7T  '  taste,'  from  mouth  and  to  taste. 

Tceu-Jcung  [   \    \  IT  '  evidence,'  from  mouth  and  to  declare. 

fung-p'i  iil"    J&  'the  government  confiscation  paper  posted  on  the  front- 

door,' from  fang  'to  seal,'  and  p'l  'skin,  bark.' 
»hl-sheu  J-l    ~$jj?  '  a  corpse,'  from  corpse  and  head. 
pujln  ytn  k'u  ^    fy   |tf   ^  'cannot  bring  himself  to  speak  of  going,' 
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lit.  'not  suffer  to  say  to  go/  where  k'ii  '  to  go'  stands  as  the  object  to 
the  verb  yen  '  to  speak,  talk  of.' 

sheii-i  MJ>   ^A£  lit.  'long-life's  garments/  or  'the  apparel  of  old  age,'=8hroud. 


303.  Phrases  are  often  affected  by  ellipsis,  and  would  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  composition  appear  to  be  absurd,  but,  when  the  customs  of 
the  people  of  China  are  considered,  these  phrases  become  intelligible,  and 
frequently  display  elegance  and  vigour  of  expression  :  e.  g.  — 

-£-»•          —  t-  .. 

pai-sheu  IpP    S:-'  lit.  'to  bow  to,  or  worship  age,  —  long  life/  =  to  pay  com- 
pliments on  a  birthday. 

~tt         /  w  ' 

pai-nien  43;  xEL  lit.  'to  worship  year/  =  to  pay  compliments  at  the  new  year. 

304.  So  also  many  technical  and  legal  terms  are  formed  by  an  extra- 
ordinary use  of  words,  for  which  the  student  should  be  prepared  :  e.  g.  — 

hd-p&n    ^|     ~/K   'goods  for  a  beginning/  =  capital,  funds. 
tung-sl    tit     |/fcj    lit.  '  east-west/  =  thing,  any  thing. 
yuen-kau   l£l     3r  lit.  '  origin-accuse/  =  plaintiff. 
pi-kail  -pH?     |    lit.  'one  being  accused/  =  defendant. 


305.  The  student  of  Chinese  must  also  expect  to  meet  with  very  many 
designations  formed  by  the  metaphorical  use  of  words.     Such  are,  — 

siu-te'ai  -7^   /T  lit.  'sprouting  talent/  =  B.  A.,  the  first  degree  in  scholarship. 


yun-nge   =^    &\\  lit.  'cloud-forehead/  =  a  Jieadband. 
~Z-*       '  '* 

306.  In  like  manner  the  names  for  many  officers  of  government  are  formed 
by  metonomy,  using  the  name  of  the  place,  or  of  the  employment  :  e.  g.  — 

Idng-chung  Hp    tfJ  lit.  'pavilion  centre/  =  gentleman  wher. 
t'dng-chl  \fi\    4;P   lit.  'with  -know/  but  chl  is  here  put  for 
chl-hien  fy]    IR£  lit.  'knows  the  hien  (town)'  or 

chl-fu  -J;[|   J+A-  lit.  'knows  ihefu  (city)/  therefore  t'dng-chl  means  'an  assist- 

ant of  the  chl-hien  or  chl-fu.'    And  these  are  equivalents  for  'prefect' 
or  'mayor.' 

307.  Many  expressions  are  purely  foreign,  and,  although  represented  by 
Chinese  characters,  those  characters  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  ordinary 
sense,  but  simply  as  the  equivalents  for  certain  foreign  sounds  :  e.  g.  — 

ya-p'ien   *w&    tr  'opium.' 

pd-li  T)^    Jus  'glass/  ace.  to  Mr.  Edkins,  from  the  Sanskrit  sphatika. 
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The  words  referred  to  in  this  section  are  to  be  employed  as  compounds, 
excepting  in  such  a  case  as  chl-hien,  when  the  chl  may  stand  in  another 
compound  for  chl-hien.  This  habit  of  eliding  a  syllable  is  common  in 
Chinese  *. 

§.6.  T/te  modifications  and  relations  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

308.  The  meanings  of  words  are  modified  by  their  connexion  Avith  other 
words.      A   noun    may   be    the    expression    for   a    general    notion,    or   an 
abstract  term  ;  or  it  may  be  used  to  designate  an  individual  only.     In  the 
expressions  'man  is  mortal,'  'what  will  a  man  give  for  his  life?'  '  the  man 
came  again,'  the  word  man  stands  in  different  relations;  in  the  first  case  it 
means  mankind;  in  the  second,  any  man  or  every  man;  and  in  the  third, 
some  particular  man.     In  Europe,  grammarians  call  the  words  prefixed  to 
the  noun,  by  which  the  definite  and  indefinite  or  general  notions  are  indi- 
cated, —  articles.     These  articles  are  in  their  nature  demonstrative  pronouns; 
and  accordingly  the  Chinese  use  such  pronouns  when  they  desire  to  circum- 
scribe the  notion  of  the  noun  :  e.  g.  — 

O 

jfn=mao,  mankind;   ko-jin  'that  man,'  =  the  man;  yi-ko-jin  'a  man.' 

ma-pi  'horses;'   cJiuen-che  'ships,'  (cf.  Art.  116.) 

kd-che-ma  'the  horse;'  na  che  cliuen  'the  ship.' 

nu-jln  'woman;'  ko-nil-jin  'the  woman;'  yi-kb-nu-jin  'a  woman.' 
These  are  in  the  colloquial  idiom;  in  the  books  various  words  (cf.  Arts.  168 
and   174)  are  employed   to  limit   or  to  render  indefinite  the  substantival 
notion.     For  the  general  term  the  simple  monosyllable  is  often  sufficient  in 
classical  composition. 

309.  It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  distinctions  in  the 
meaning  and  use  of  words  are  not  confined  to  the  noun.     Chinese  verbs  are 
used  in  a  general  sense  or  with  a  special  application  according  to  the  form  of 
the  sentence  or  to  the  circumstances  of  their  position  and  the  addition  of 
certain  particles  or  adjuncts.     If  the  student  will  refer  to  Arts.  189  &c.  on 
the  verb,  and  will  compare  them  with  the  examples  here  given,  he  will  obtain 
a  clearer  idea  of  these  remarks  than  by  the  following  examples  alone.     In 
Art.  301.  yen-Mng-tung-tsing,  'words,  ways,  and  deeds,'  for  the  whole  can- 
duct,  illustrates  this  remark.     The  words  mean  literally  '  to  speak,  to  act,  to 
move,  to  rest.'     Tung-tsing  especially  is  an  expression  for  a  general  term, 
the  scope  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  two  opposite  terms  of  moving  and 
resting  implied  by  its  component  parts.     In  epistolary  correspondence,  and 
in  the  style  of  the  classics,  such  forms  of  expression  are  common  :  e.  g.  in  the 
preface  to  the  Shing-yii  or  '  Sacred  Edict'  we  have 

I  -  chi  -  yil    kang-sdng   tso  -  si      chl    kien 


'  Even  to  that  which  concerns  the  culture  of  the  land  and  the  mulberry 
and  labour  in  general.' 

*  As  the  examples,  which  will  be  given  in  what  follows,  will  be  made  up  generally  of 
words  previously  used  in  this  work,  the  characters  belonging  to  them  will  not  he  printed, 
excepting  those  not  likely  to  be  known  by  the  ordinary  student. 

P 
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310.  Verbs  formed  in  the  manner  described  in  Art.  200,  belong  to  those  used 
in  a  general  sense,  or  as  abstract  terms,  and  they  may  stand  as  the  subjects  of 
simple  sentences,  or  as  the  result  or  purpose  in  a  compound  sentence :  e.  g. 
in  the  expressions  tn-shn  sht  yau-k~in-ti  'to  read  is  important,'  nl  k'd-l  <tf-.s7//7 
mo?  'Can  you  read?'  the  word  read  is  used  in  a  general  sense  independent 
of  any  special  act  of  reading.     Again,  in  t'd  lal  tu-shU,  '  he  conies  (or  came) 
to  read,'  the  word  tit-shit  expresses  a  purpose;  and  in  yung  sin  tsiu  k'd-~i  tii 
shil,  '  take  pains  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  read,'  it  expresses  a  result. 
When  such  expressions  as  tu-shU  '  to  read,'  sie-tsz  '  to  write,'  kl-fdn  '  to  eat 
rice,'  k'al  cJiuen  ' to  sail,'  hai-jin  ' to  injure,'  sJbe-tsiii  ' to  forgive,'  are  used  in 
construction  in  the  sentence,  except  in  cases  such  as  the  above,  the  nouns 
compounded  with  them  are  dropped  or  separated  from  the  verbal  element. 
Thus:  t'd  tu-liaii  sdn-pd,n-(shu)  'he  has  read  three  volumes.'     But  tu  is  also 
a  special  word  for  studying  books :   nl  tu-kwo  S£-sh&  mo  ?  '  Have  }-ou  read 
the  Four  books?'  that  is,  'Have  you  studied  them  thoroughly?'    To  read 
simply  is,  k'dn  'to  look  at.'    The  uses  of  such  words  will  be  found  exemplified 
in  the  exercises,  which  follow  the  grammar. 

311.  The   union    of   opposite    terms    has   already   been    referred   to   in 
Arts.  117,  1 1 8,  and  there  it  was  shown  that  two  nouns  of  opposite  significa- 
tion form  a  general  term;  and  that  two  adjectives  in  a  similar  way  form  an 
abstract  noun.     The  same  may  be  said  of  two  verbs  which  represent  two 
opposite  notions ;    e.  g.  to  labour, — to  rest,  gives  the  general  or  indefinite 
notion  of  labouring, — working. 

312.  The  position  marks  the  nominative  case  of  the  noun.     Any  word 
which  stands  before  the  verb  may  be  the  subject  of  that  verb,  unless  it  be 
inconsistent  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  construe  it  as  such.     In  any 
other  case  it  would  be  an  adverbial  expression,  or  as  it  were  the  accusative 
case  placed  absolutely,  denoting  the  thing  or  part  affected  by  the  verb :  e.  g. 
(cf.  Arts.  91,  92,  93,  and  198,  for  the  characters;   and  Horn.  Od.  a,  274,  for 
ace.  abs.) — 

Tte-jln  tseu-k'al,  pit  chung-i  k'l-ctid 

'  The  guest  walked  away,  he  was  not  pleased  to  drink  tea.' 

hwd-kung  wdn-kien  ch'ai-jin  tl  shwo-hwd,  tsiu  pu  hwdn-hl 

1  The  painter  heard  the  messenger's  words,  and  (then)  was  displeased.' 

t-fu  yZ  tdng-wdn-liau  '  clothes,  even  they  were  pawned.' 

313.  The  genitive  case  is  also  shown  in  most  cases  by  the  position  of  the 
word  before  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs,  and  very  frequently  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  particle  tl  £|cj  between  them,  or  chl  ^*   if  it  be  in  the  literary 
style :  e.  g. — 

t'ie-(*;<ii>!/  t>  -mi  i;i-  -the  blacksmith's  daughter.' 
kid-fu,  tl  l;n;t,,-t.-<~  'the  courier's  cudgel.' 
ma-fu  tl  sidng-tsz  '  the  groom's  box.' 

•I.  In  <>r  mil  i-l,~i  l,i,i  -flic  Imr-c's  foot.' 

/  <•],',  //;/7,,v  -(ho  trnflirr's  brother.'  <>r  -tlio  gonth.-inan's  bmtlicr.' 
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314.  The  dative  case  is  shown  by  the  use  of  certain  verbs  which  signify  to 
give,  to  offer.     Such  are  kl  |A  and  suny  U^  an(j  y^  |]fr     tjie  two  firgt 
being  used  in  the  colloquial  idiom,  the  other  in  the  book  style  *  :  e.  g. — 

kl  nlfdn  k'l  'give  rice  to  you  to  eat.' 

kl  ngo  ts6  che-ko  '  do  this  for  me.' 

sung  yu  t'd  yl-kwel  ydng-ts'ien  '  to  present  a  dollar  to  him.' 

kiting  yujln-jin  'to  speak  to  every  body.' 

315.  Other  words,  which  are  commonly  used  as  prepositions,  supply  the 
want  of  case  in  the  nouu.     Article  257  contains  almost  all  the  words  which 
are  employed  for  this  purpose.     But  as  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  preposi- 
tions or  postpositions,  we  must  refer  the  student  to  the  syntax  of  that  part 
of  speech. 

316.  The  accusative  case  is  shown  merely  by  the  position  of  the  word 
after  its  verb,  or  between  the  parts  of  a  separable  verb :  e.  g. — 

ngo  kiau-liau  ko  jin  lai  '  I  have  called  the  man  here.' 

k'e-shdng  pit  yau  mai  ch'd  '  the  merchant  does  not  wish  to  buy  tea.' 

sien-sdng  ch'lfdn  liau  'the  teacher  has  eaten  the  rice,' — (has  dined.) 

317.  The  vocative  case  is  distinguished  by  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  sentence,  either  by  the  addition  of  a  particle  of  exclamation,  by  the 
repetition  of  the  word  or  the  appropriate  pronoun,  or  by  the  sense  of  the 
passage  and  the  context :  e.  g. — 

Lau-ye-ya  !  k'd-lien  ngo, '  O  Sir  !  pity  me  ! ' 
siau-dr  !  nl  pu-yau  k'u,  '  Boy !  weep  not ! ' 
Chdng-ngo  !  Chdng-ngo  !  nl,  '  O  Luna  !  Luna !  you  ttc.'  t 
Cf.  Mr.  Wade's  Hsin-tsing-lu,  Category  of  T'ien,  [5.] 

318.  The  ablative  and  the  locative  and  instrumental  cases  will  be  found 
fully  exemplified  under  the  Articles  on  the  syntax  of  the  prepositions.     Two 
or  three  examples  may  here  be  given : — 

From  (a  place)  is  expressed  by  ts'ung,  'to  follow,'  or  tsz;  e.  g. — 

t'd  slii  ts'ung  Shdng-hal  lai  tl  'he  is  from  Shanghai.' 
With  (instrumental)  is  translated  by  yung,  'to  use,'  or  I;  e.  g. — 

ngd  yung  niau-ts'idng,  ta  t'd,  'I  struck  him  with  a  gun,'  i.  e.  I  shot  him. 
By  or  through  (causal)  is  expressed  by  yln-wei  or  wei-tsz  'on  account  of;' — 

t'd  tau-k'u,  yln-wei  yiupd,  'he  fled  through  fear,'  lit.  'because  he  had  fear.' 

319.  The  modifications  of  the  noun  with  regard  to  gender  and  nu'mber  are 
seldom  made.     When  this  is  done,  special  words  are  employed  to  mark  the 
gender  of  the  noun,  and  certain  adjuncts  are  used  to  show  the  plurality. 
Some  of  these  words  will  be  found  in  Arts.  123 — 128.     The  following  are 
examples  of  the  use  of  such  words  :  — 

*  tl  J3   and  tal    \\^  are  used  to  translate  for,  (instead  of.) 

t  Vide  J.  G.  Bridgman's  translation  of  Premare's  Not  It  in  Litnjwi-  Zlitica,  \>.  :<> 
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ylk  ntiitj'ht,  _///•>   Hti-jin  shdng-hid  sdn-pd-ko,  'there  were  meu  and  there 

were  women,  about  three  hundred.' 
if  t'  <-h'i-ini  In  i  mnt  'Is  your  niece  cornel' 

L'lit-t'u-n  tii-Iie,  tii-s/id  yl-che  kung-chti,  'to-day  in  hunting,  (we)  killed  a  boar.' 
Ji'iing-tifz  t<]i«j  nu'i-ylh  liang-ko,  or  mu-yiu,  lidng-ko  K'ung-tsz,  'there  are 

not  two  of  the  Confucius  sort.' 

320.  Examples  of  the  use  of  the  plural  particles  and  adjuncts,  given  in 
Arts.  126  and  127,  now  follow:  — 

dn'nig-jin  hwdn  wi-Tci  td-ying  'before  the  men  had  replied;'  v.  Chrest.  Hau- 

k'itf,  p.  n.  b.  10. 
chii-ivei  sitti-sdng!  'Gentlemen!' 
shii-jnin  (B.)  =  pd-sing-mdn  (coll.)  'the  people.' 
chu-sien-sang  Mai  iuA  ping  'none  of  the  teachers  are  ill.' 
1iii-t'>  j'it  j>il  k'u-l  ta-ho-ts'idng  'many  men  cannot  shoot.' 
che-ti-hiung-'iti*!  u  'your  brothers'  (often);  v.  Hsin-tsing-lu,  Shing  yii.  [19.] 
ni-mdn  ping-intn-mdn  'you,  soldiers  and  people.'  [39.] 
chung-slnn  kn  yitt  sn  kiv&n  ti  8%-tstng  'each  of  the  gods  has  his  own  affairs 

to  manage.'  [358.] 
pd-sing-mdn  so  pal  ti  ko-chii-rtr,  pit  t'ung,  'the  places  where  the  people 

worship  are  various,'  lit.  '  each  place  not  the  same.' 
plng-m!n-jln  tfing  '  soldiers  and  people  all.' 

321.  Further  examples  to  illustrate  the  plural  particles  in  Arts.  1  26,  1  27  :  — 
jfn-kial  chl  tsz  'all  men  know  this.' 

kitin-cMn  Mai  kd  'the  prince  and  the  minister  both  wept;'    v.  San-kwo, 

p.  1  8.  d.  12. 

l'n-kn  t*  ting-tin  'all  and  each  wept  bitterly;'  v.  San-kw6t  p.  18.  k.  25. 
jd-li'icn  tailing  chl  'the  scholars  all  followed  him.' 

ahu-hw&n-ctiAn-shw6  'all  obstinate  detractors;'  v.  SttM-king,  p.  i.  i.  23. 
•in'mij-fd  kilng-tsidng  tclng  'husbandmen  and  artisans.' 
8/ti  I/in  hicdn-kwdn  Tsad-tsi  t&ng  'at  that  time  there  were  the  eunuchs  of 

Tsau-tsl's  party;'  v.  San-kwd,  Litho.  p.  n.  g.  13. 

TfiHf/11,  pt'~i\\  luic,  tsl^  tsaile,  and  cheu*  are  all  used  after  nominal  notions 
to  express  plurality,  —  a  class  or  party  :  e  g.  — 
6-pel  '  the  wicked  ;'  ts'itn-pel  '  predecessors  ;'  lieu-pel  '  successors.' 
T-'i)igK-l  chl  pel  'those  who  forget  right  principle.' 
t'dng-ptH  chljtn  'men  of  the  same  class,'  i.  e.  equals. 
kwdn-tsail,  'officers,  mandarins,'  (not  commonly  used.) 
fl  ''-////  orfl-t'd1  'vagabonds;'   wit-tsi,  'we,'  belongs  to  the  literary  style. 
i-li>i-f:'iii  //•"//-'//  'the  uiiivrrse  of  things,'  —  all  thiny*. 

yiti-sd-tst-wti  k'ti  pH  shed  ^£j    )'f\     |;j^J    $fl]    "fB.    /|\     '^C    Ht  '  thc 
things  that  were  given,  all  he  did-  not  receive,'  i.  e.  he  received  none 

of  tltr  f  /i  in;/*  llult   ifi-ri'  '/ 

~  e    ' 
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To  ^^ , '  many,'  sometimes  follows  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs :  e.  g. — 
Chung-kw6  jin  to  cJiti  wai-fdng  'many  Chinese  go  abroad.' 

322.  A  few  of  the  ordinary  phrases  denoting  plurality,  or  the  whole  group 
or  collection  of  objects,  may  here  be  given.     The  Chinese  in  naming  certain 
classes  of  things  have  attached  a  number  to  the  generic  term,  according  as 
they  conceived  the  genus  to  be  divided  into  more  or  fewer  species;  and  these 
expressions  have  come  to  mean  the  whole  class  accordingly :  e.  g.  they  say — 

sdn-kwdng&  'the  three  lights,'  i.  e.  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

sdn-tsat b  '  the  three  powers,'  i.  e.  heaven,  earth,  and  man. 

san-kiau  c  '  the  three  religions,'  i.  e.  ju  d,  shl e,  tau  f,  '  Confucius,  Buddhist, 

and  Tauist.' 
st-kls  'the  four  seasons,'  i.  e.  chun,  hid,  ts'iu,  tung,  'spring,  summer,  autumn, 

and  winter.' 
wii-hmg  'the  five  elements,'  i.  e.  kin,  mu,  shwul,  ho,  t'o,  'metal,  wood,  water, 

fire,  and  earth.' 
wu-lun  '  the  five  relations  of  life,'  i.  e.  between  kiun  and  chin,  fit  and  tsz, 

fii  and  fit,,  hiung  and  ti,  pang  and  yiu,  ( i.  Prince  and  subject,  2. 

father  and  son,  3.  husband  and  wife,  4.  elder  and  younger  brothers, 

and  5.  friends.' 

wu-k'u  '  the  five  kinds  of  grain ;'   wu-tsid  '  the  five  degrees  of  nobility.' 
wu-wi  '  the  five  tastes,'  i.  e.  sour,  sweet,  bitter,  acrid,  and  salt, 
wu-clidng  '  the  five  virtues,' — jin,  i,  li,  chi,  sin,  i.  e.  benevolence,  justice,  pro- 
priety, prudence,  and  truth, 
lu-i  'the  six  arts,' — II,  yd,  s/ie,  yu,  shu,  su,  i.  e.  etiquette,  music,  archery, 

driving  a  carriage,  ivriting,  and  arithmetic, 
tsl-tslng  'the  seven  passions  or  emotions,' — hi,  nu,  gal,  16,  ngai,  wu,  yu,  i.  e. 

joy  (external),  anger,  grief,  delight  (internal),  love,  hatred,  desire, 
pd-kwd  '  the  eight  diagrams,'  the  theme  of  the  Yl-king. 
kiu-t'ien  '  the  nine  heavens ;'  and  kiu-cheu  '  the  nine  islands,'  for  the  world, 
wdn-ti  l  all  the  virtues,'  and  wdn-shl  '  all  ages.' 

They  also  sometimes  express  multitude  by  using  adverbially  such  terms  as 
swarms  of  insects,  vast  forests,  oceans,  seas,  mountains,  &c. :  v.  Art.  288.  (3.) 

323.  The  modifications  of  adjectives,  in  respect  of  degree,  are  very  various, 
and  are  effected  by  the  addition  of  certain  words  and  particles  to  the  adjective. 
No  alteration  however  can  be  made  in  the  adjective  to  show  the  distinctions 
of  gender,  number,  and  person.     It  stands  generally  before  its  noun,  either 
immediately,  or  it  is  connected  with  it  by  the  particle  ti  PJ-7  (c.)  or  chl  ,^ 
(B.)  being  placed  between  them.      Some  adjectives  seem  to  require  these 
particles,  either  to  avoid  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhythm ;  e.  g.  shen-jin  '  a  virtuous  man,'  not  shen-chl-jin,  but  kang-tau  ti  jin 
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'a  just  man.'     The  rule  given  ill  Art.  132  should  be  observed,  that  when  a 
verb  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  adjective,  the  tl  or  chl  is  required. 

324.  Examples  of  the  construction  of  adjectives  *. 
cht-li,  tsien-shifful,  'here  it  is  shallow  water.' 

t'd-tl  kien-shl a,  ts'ien, '  his  knowledge  is  superficial.' 
ll ttg-ll-tl  jin  or  tsung-nung-tl  jln  'a  clever  man.' 
Icttt^-iiiiad-ti  tsiang-kung  'a  dexterous  artisan.' 
su-pd-ti  chl  '  snow-white  paper.' 
plng-li&ng-tl  shund  '  icy-cold  water.' 
td-tdn-tl  haA-kl b  '  a  brave  hero.' 
kung-tau-tl  hwdng-ti  'a  righteous  emperor.' 
wdn-yd  tl  sien-sdng  '  a  scholar  of  great  attainments  and  polish.' 
cM-ko-ts&  tslng-sl-tl  sie  'these  characters  are  written  with  elegance.' 
k'u-lien-ti  jln-kid  'a  miserable  individual.' 
k'd-yiing-tifd-tsec  '  a  method  which  may  be  used.' 
Jiau-yung-tl  niaa-t-s'idng  d  '  a  useful  fowling-piece.' 
hau-siau-fi  sz-tslng  e  '  a  laughable  affair.' 
che-li  hwdn-hl-tl  tl-fdng  '  this  is  a  pleasant  place.' 
che-ko  siau-dr  hwo-tung-tl  '  this  boy  is  active.' 
t'd  yiii  yiii-t'Ang-tsien  tl  pdng-yiu  'he  has  rich  friends.' 
tsz  jln  yiu  ll-k'i-tl  'this  man  is  strong.' 
mu-yiu  lidng-sln-tl  '  a  man  without  a  conscience.' 
shl  yiu-Jiau-l-si-tl  'he  is  a  well-intentioned  person.' 
che-ko  tung-sl  shl  chl  tl  'this  thing  is  made  of  paper.' 
pu  shi,  shl  mu-ts6-ti, '  no,  it  is  made  of  wood.' 
shi  jin-hdn-t I  kwdn-fd  'he  is  a  hated  mandarin.' 
tsz  sz  shl  jin-k' o-hdn-tl  'this  affair  is  hateful.' 
pA-sidng-kdn-tl  "  it  is  of  no  consequence,' — '  n'importe.' 
kln-t'ien  t'd  pit  shwdng-kwal-tl  'to-day  he  is  unwell.' 

Chung-kw&,  Ying-kw6,  pu-hd-mH-tl, '  China  and  England  are  inimical  to  each 
ot/ier.' 

325.  The  comparison  of  the  adjective  can  best  be  shown  by  means  of 
example s.     For  the  auxiliary  adjuncts  the  student  may  refer  to  Arts.  144, 
145,  and  148  — 150. 

i'i-ti.  nn-kn  kiiii<j-h(iii-t'i,  'this  is  good,  but  that  is  better;'  and 

i<i-/iin>  '  and  that  is  better  still.' 
ngd  tso-t'i'~i/  ///"/  /"/';/  /"'  jiau-pel-tl  tutig-sl  'I  bought  a  still  more  precious 

tiling  yrstrnluy.' 

nl  pi  t'd  L-ni'i  'you  are  taller  than  he  is.' 
t'd  pil  jd-iil  k<i>~i  •  In-  is  not  so  tall  as  you,'  or 
t'd  mil-'/!"  ,>'-/.-'i«  •  he  has  not  your  height.' 

*  For  the  w»nls  tin-  student  may  refer  to  Arts.  133  — 142,  p.  55. 
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na-ko  haii  rii  'this  is  better!'  lit.  'this  is  good!'  We  must  suppose  some 
one  making  a  selection,  and  taking  up  one  article,  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  superior  to  the  rest. 

pu  hau  tl  to,  haii  ti  shaa,  lit.  '  the  not  good  are  many,  the  good,  few,'  which 
is  equivalent  to  '  there  are  more  bad  ones  than  good  ones.' 

326.  The  expression  of  the  comparative   degree  is  further  effected  by 
means  of  the  words  yiu  '  again,  more,'  and  tsai  '  again,'  hwAn  '  still,  besides,' 
yu  '  to  pass  over,'  yu  '  to  exceed,'  and  some  others  of  a  similar  meaning : 
cf.  Art.  148. 

Examples. 
yu-tsau-yii-hah  'the  earlier  the  better;'  yii  is  used  in  the  same  way,  but 

not  often  in  speaking. 
ho  k'al-liau  k'eu-tsz,  liia-yil  yiu  to,  '  when  the  river  had   overflowed  its 

banks,  the  rain  fell  still  more.' 
mu-yiu  tsai  si-ti  '  there  is  no  finer.' 
pu  ndng pi  che-ko  si-ti  'you  cannot  get  finer  than  this.' 
yau-ch\wn  hwdn  yau  kwai  '  row  faster.' 
ngo  k'dn  t'd  pi  pi-jin  tu  chung  '  I  look  upon  him  as  certainly  more  honest 

than  other  men;'  chung—1  heavy,' — 'well-principled.' 
fu  td  lidng  td  '  the  greater  his  fortune,  the  greater  his  bounty.' 

nge  wai  kid  siu  &  pf    y  |»    Tlfl    $£>  '  give  a  higher  salary,'  lit.  '  allowance 

beyond  add  recompense.'    ffsin-tsing-lu,  Part  III.  22. 
kang  k'i  chung-liau  JH    dpf    FJBf      \    'the  more  inflamed  it  swells.'  Hsin- 

^^— •      /\  \\t      JrTl        >J 

tsing-lu,  P.  III.  29.     The  chung-liau  in  this  place  is  like  the  imper- 
sonal in  Latin. 

Most  of  these  sentences  might  be  otherwise  translated  in  respect  of  form,  but 

no  difference  in  meaning  would  arise  therefrom. 

327.  The  form  for  the  limitation  of  the  quality  of  the  adjective  is  the 
following.     Various  words  may  be  used  for  rather. 

tnai  kwei  yi  sie  'bought  it  rather  dear.' 

ta-lidng  tien  dr  '  a  little  more  generous.' 

nd  yi-ko  twdn  yi  ch'i  '  that  one  is  shorter  by  a  foot.' 

328.  The  word  in  Chinese  forms  of  comparison  which  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  tlian  in  English  is  yu  ~J$\.  :  e.  g. — 

tsiii  hau  yu  shwul  '  wine  is  better  than  water,'  or 

tsiu  pi  shwul  kang  hail  would  express  the  same,  although  it  is  not  so  exact 
as  the  former,  for  in  it  the  goodness  of  both  is  implied,  which  might 
not  be  true  of  some  other  articles  under  comparison. 

shin  yu  hal  '  deeper  than  the  sea'  (B.). 

jinfeu  yii  s&  'men  more  than  workybr  them  (B.);  feii  'to  float,' — fto  exceed. 

yu  has  the  sense  of  'with  respect  to,'  and  so  'in  comparison  with;'  v. 
Arts,  on  the  particles,  and  the  examples  in  the  exercises. 
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329.  In  Arts.  146  and  151  —  1.54  the  student  will  find  the  forms  of  the 
superlative  degree,  and  it  remains  only  to  give  here  a  few  examples  of  their 
usage.  The  various  degrees  of  the  superlative  are  shown  by  the  same  words, 
which  must  be  translated  by  most,  very,  too,  according  to  the  sense  required 
by  the  context  :  e.  g.  — 

t'a  ti  hing-icei  tlng-pu-hau  '  his  actions  are  very  bad.' 
halt  k'i-kw'ai  ye  (HJ  )  'very  wonderful'  (B.). 

hau  pu  k'il  ye  'very  much  afflicted;'  this  expression,  in  which  pii  ~%^  , 
'not/  intensifies,  is  equivalent  to  shi-fan  k'u  ti;  and  mu  J  4?,  'to  be  without,' 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  pu  in  such  phrases.  The  adjective  with  the 
negative  before  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  word,  and  the  negative  particle 
then  stands  as  a  privative  particle  ;  e.  g.  hau  mu-liang-sln  is  '  very  wanting 
in  conscience,'  not  '  well  may  he  have  no  conscience,'  as  translated  after 
Premare  by  Bridgman  *.  The  other  examples  given  by  Premare  prove  this 
view  to  be  correct,  —  for  wu  iJfl:  ,  '  without,'  is  used  occasionally  in  the  same 
sense:  thus  — 

nl  hau  mu-tau-li  '  you  are  very  unreasonable.' 

ii'i'i  zou-pd*-pib  'entirely  without  method,'  or  'very  unmethodical.' 
k'i  ts'ung-nung  shin  pu  shtngc  'his  intelligence  is  quite  unsurpassable.' 
f'-mii  t'ai  ch'u  yung-i  '  the  theme  turns  out  to  be  a  very  easy  one.'     The 
ch'u  here  belongs  to  the  yung-i;  ti-mu  is  the  subject,  the  remainder  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  sentence. 

330.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  particles  which  form  the  superlative 
are  very  frequently  suffixed  instead  of  being  prefixed,  —  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  books,  and  in  the  higher  colloquial  style  ;  e.  g.  — 

met  shi  shin  kl  'a  very  beautiful  countenance.'  (1700,  1071.) 

k'o-gai  shin  I  (^fe)  '  very  amiable.' 


331.  Examples  of  the  superlative  with  t'ai  j^,  t'e  J,  and  kic6 
are  the  following:  — 

pd  yau  t'ai  k'ien  d  '  do  not  be  too  modest.' 
che  ki  t'ai  hiene  'this  plan  is  too  dangerous.' 
kin  sfieii  t'e  hiiK-1'xiii  '  it  is  struck  too  much,'  this  is  the  impersonal  form, 

but  it  is  equivalent  to  'you  struck  me  too  hard.' 
t'e  tslng-si  liau  'it  is  too  delicate.' 
nl  ye  t'e  t<~>  xin  'you  are  a  person  of  too  much  heart.' 
/.,•;,/  /Y  /.-';  I.-'  Ii'i'i  'the  wine  —  it  was  drunk  too  quickly.'  (1068,  1074.) 
wdn-tl  pu  sfiln  t'titi>/-('i  >'  l  'in  k-arning  not  very  profound.' 
sing-tsint/  kwo  nyau  'he  is  too  proud;'  s'nt'j  -ln"nt<j  =  'temper,  mind.' 

•  Vide  Bridgman's  translation  of  Preraare's  Xotitia  Lingua  Finicce,  p.  83. 
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332.  The  following  expressions  illustrate  the  use  of  M  jjidfo,  tsu$$,  tsiii 
and  hd,n 


che-ko  ski  k'd-siau-kl-liau  '  this  is  most  laughable.' 

ki-td  yl-ts6-miau  '  a  very  large  temple.' 

ki-k'iau-ti  hwd-kung  '  a  most  clever  painter.' 

ki-mu-kciau&-tl  hwd  'most  unintelligible  language.'    k'iau  (1129). 

tsu  wu  kl-hwui^,  lit.  'entirely  without  opportunity.'      Mr.  Bridgman  has 

rendered  it  'exceedingly  unfortunate.' 
tsiii-kau  sheu-twdnc  'very  skilful.'    kau  'high.' 
miau  pu-lto-yen  '  wonderful,  unspeakably.' 
hcln-shln-tl  tslng  '  a  very  deep  well.' 
tsu-miau,  tsu-niiau,  '  very  good  !  very  good  !  ' 
shi  ko  tsu-miau-*tifa-tszl\.t  is  a  most  admirable  plan;'  v.Shing-yu,ip.>].  h.24,&c. 

333.  The  phrases  ski-fan  and  ti-yi,pu-shing,pu-kwo,  and  liau-pu-ii  (v.  Arts. 
1,51  and  153)  should  be  remembered  as  adjuncts  to  form  the  superlative  notion  : 
e.g.— 

sdng-tl  shi-fan  tslng-siu^  'born  very  well-favoured.' 

pti,  td-shi-fan-liuil  '  not  very  very  good.' 

ti-yl  miau  'very  wonderful  :'  cf.  Americanism  first-rate. 

*  shi-dr-fan  jln  tsai  e  '  very  beautiful  in  countenance  ;'  so 

wu-fan  hau  means  '  five  parts  good,'  —  '  pretty  good/  and 

kl-fan  hau  'several  parts  good,'  —  'in  some  degree  good.' 

pu-sldng  hl-hwan,  lit.  'not  conquer  joy,'  —  'extremely  glad;'  or 

hi  pu-ts£-shing,  lit.  'joyful  not  conquer  himself/  like  exo-rao-tr. 

hi-hwan  liau-pu-ti  '  most  joyful/  lit.  '  cannot  end  his  joy.' 

hwdn-hl  wu-so-pu-kif,  lit.  'joy  —  interminable.' 

tsiii  k'w  pii-kwo  '  most  miserable  beyond  compare.' 

kung-tau  pu-kivo-tl  '  surpassing  just.' 

kw'ai-siis  moh  kwo  yti  tsz  '  insurpassably  swift.'  (B.) 

cheu-6  sliln-pu-sMng  '  desperately  wicked.' 

tsdn-ni6wuyuyutsz"^^  T&  fe  ^^  -J1  jj^  'incomparably  cruel.'  (B.) 

334.  There  are  other  phrases  and  words  used  for  the  purpose  of  intensify- 
ing the  attribute,  but  these  will  be  found  under  the  section  on  the  particles 
and  in  other  parts  of  this  work.     The  following  however  must  come  in  here 
(cf.  Arts.  152  and  153  for  the  characters  used)  :  — 

hiung  ti  li-hai  'most  cruel/  (ti  'to  obtain/  or  tl  the  gen.  pa.) 

nl  ye  slid  lau-sM  liau  'you  are  too  honest/  {ye  'also/  the  fin.  pa.) 

t'dn  tsiu  kwo-to  '  he  is  too  fond  of  wine.' 

*  shi-fan  meaning  '  ten  parts/  which  is  like  saying  the  whole  of  any  thing.    sM-dr-fdn 
would  mean  'twelve  parts,'  and  be  a  stronger  intensifier  than  shl-fdn. 
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ch'ctu-kiun  ipfj  lit.  '  to  surpass  the  common  herd.' 

clto-ll    r^|      )7    lit. 'to  establish  as  pre-eminent.' 

chd-t#u     |     £[5  lit.  '  to  surpass  exceedingly.' 

ch6-yu     |     flffi  lit.  '  surpassing  excellent.' 

chii-Iiii  H|    3In  lit.  '  to  stand  out  from  his  class.' 

sai-kwo  Tp:    -^|pj   lit.  '  to  excel  and  overpass.' 

sai-shing     \     P^  lit.  '  to  excel  and  conquer.' 

tsiii-kwel  5H    Wil   lit.  '  sin's  chief,' — '  chief  of  sinners.' 

5-kwel  5S     |    lit.  '  wicked  head,' — 'the  most  wicked.' 

kai-shi  ^-      ^r  lit.  'cover  age,' — 'the  most  eminent  of  his  age.' 

These  expressions  do  not  occur  in  common  conversation,  but  are  used  with 
elegance  in  literary  composition. 

335.  The  measure  of  a  thing,  as  regards  number,  is  denoted  by  the  numeral 
being  placed  before  the  noun,  with  the  proper  appositive  between  them,  or  by 
placing  the  numeral  and  the  appositive  after  the  noun,  thus  sdn-pl-ma  or  met 
sdn-pi  is  'three  horses,'  s£-che-cKuen  or  cKuen-si-che  'four  ships,'  yl-kien  kil- 
kwai  tl  s^-tsing'a  strange  affair ;'  and  when  it  refers  to  quantity  it  is  expressed 
by  the  numeral  and  some  special  word  denoting  the  measure  of  quantity,  and 
these  are  placed  after  the  noun  to  which  they  apply  (cf.  287)  :  e.  g. — 

san-si-ko-jin  yln-liau  san-wu-pel-tsiu  '  three  or  four  men  drank  from  three 

to  five  cups  of  wine.' 

TI^O  yau  mat  l-chdng  sdn-t'au  'I  wish  to  buy  three  suits  of  clothes.' 
tiu-pi*  sdn-nien,  yi-tdn  t'ung-ti**,  'separated  for  three  years,  on  a  sudden 

we  are  united.'    (Prov.  and  Epistolary.) 

336.  The  following  examples  will  show  how  numbers  are  constituted  and 
modified : — 

8dn-8i-k6  '  three  or  four ;'  shi  s£-wii  ko  '  fourteen  or  fifteen ;' 
wu-lu-ahl  ko  '  fifty  or  sixty ;'  lu  tsl  tsien  '  six  or  seven  thousand ;' 
tsi  pd  mdn  l  seventy  or  eighty  thousand.' 

337.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  point  of  time  is  placed  first  generally,  but  not 
before  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  especially  if  this  be  a  pronoun ;  and  that 
duration  of  time  is  placed  after  the  expression  to  which  it  belongs :  e.  g. — 

ngo  tsti-t'ien  tu-shii  liau  '  I  read  yesterday.' 
t'd  tu-shti  san-t'icn  'he  has  read  for  three  days.' 


m       b  a  ifli 
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rii  ts'ien-jlpu  lai  'you  did  not  come  the  day  before  yesterday.' 
ts'ien-sdn-t'ien  t'd  pu-shi  che-ydng  '  three  days  ago  he  was  not  so.' 
ts'ien-sdn-t'ien  t'd  pit  k'l-fdn  'three  days  ago  he  would  not  eat.' 
t  a  pu  k'l-fdn  yiii  s£-t'ien  'he  has  not  eaten  any  thing  for  four  days.' 
ts'ien-sdn-t'ien  t'd  s£-liau  '  he  died  three  days  ago.' 
t'd  sz-liaii  sdn-t'ien  'he  has  been  dead  three  days.' 

338.  The  measures  of  length  or  breadth,  weight  or  quantity  of  any  kind  are 
put  after  the  verb  :  — 

ko-tse p'au-ch'u  shl  li  liab,  'the  robber  ran  ten  li*.'  (2826,  1919.) 
che  yi-tiau-ho  k'wdn-ti  yi-li-lu  '  this  river  is  one  li  wide.' 
nl  lai-ti-ch'i  yi-tien-chung  'you  came  late  by  an  hour.' 
clte-yi-tso-t'd  kau-tl  shl  chdng'this  pagoda  is  ten  chdng*  high.'  (2529.) 

339.  Many  measures  of  time,  space,  weight,  &c.,  are  used  as  appositives, 
and  then  stand  in  the  place  of  the  appositive,  between  the  numeral  and  the 
noun :  e.  g. — 

lu  tsi  meil  t'ien  'a  six  or  seven  acre  field.'  (1710.) 
yi  tan  mi  'a  pecul  of  rice.'  (2559.) 
wu  t'ien  shi-heu  'a  period  of  five  days.'  (584.) 
t'd  k'l-liait  sdn-wdn-fdn  'he  has  eaten  three  bowls  of  rice.' 
See  Appendix  for  the  tables  of  times,  weights,  and  measures. 

340.  The  syntax  of  proper  names  and  their  relative  positions  may  here  be 
noticed,  and  the  student  may  refer  to  Art.  121  for  the  same  subject. 

The  name  of  an  individual  consists  of  his  sing,  the  name  of  his  family  (gens), 
which  is  commonly  but  one  syllable,  and  is  placed  first;  and  then  follows  his 
ming  (cognomen),  which  is  generally  dissyllabic :  e.  g.  in 
T'ang  Hio-hiun,  T'ang  is  the  name  for  the  whole  gens,  and  HiS-hiun,  the 
name  (cognomen)  for  the  individual  of  that  gens. 

Sometimes  in  books  the  word  shi  Ft*,  ' family,'  is  added  after  the  sing,  but 

only  when  the  ming  is  omitted.    In  asking  a  person's  name  we  should  always 
enquire  what  his  sing  is,  and  then  address  him  by  that  name  with  the  appro- 
priate addition  of  sien-sdng  or  sidng-kung,  <fec. :  e.  g. — 
Sien-sdng,  kau  sing  d?  '  Sir,  your  eminent  name1?' 
siau  sing  Li  'my  insignificant  name  is  Lee.' 
Li  sien-sdng  k'o  had,  md  ?  '  How  do  you  do  Mr.  Lee1?' 

No  distinction  is  made  by  the  Chinese  between  the  name  of  the  clan  (gens) 
and  the  name  of  the  family  (familia),  but  the  name  of  the  whole  gens  is  attri- 
buted to  each  individual.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Roman 
order  of  announcing  the  names  is  similar ;  first  the  nomen,  then  the  cognomen; 
first  the  sing,  then  the  ming.  In  his  writings  the  author  uses  his  ming  by 
way  of  humility,  but  in  addressing  any  one  worthy  of  respect  the  sing  is 
invariably  used.  The  ts&  *~£  or  'title'  is  taken  by  every  youth  of  education 

*  A  li  =  1897^  feet  English,  or  2?|  li  =  10  miles  English;  and  a  cMng  =  ro  ch'Z,  or  141 
inches  English. 

Q  2 
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on  attaining  his  majority.  In  writing  this  follows  the  other  two  naint •>. 
In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  name  given  to  honour  the  dead,  this  is  called 
the  hwu't  -*g[  ('to  respect');  and  if  it  be  in  honour  of  a  great  man,  or  of  an 

*  *  »  t-t   t±. 

emperor,  the  expression  is  miau-hau  }^jj  jj?  '  temple  designation,'  because 
the  memorials  of  such  persons  are  preserved  in  the  temple  of  ancestors,  like 
the  images  of  the  Roman  ancestors  in  the  atrium  *. 

O 

341.  All  the  titles  of  honour  and  of  office  precede  the  sing,  which  is  used 
alone  in  such  cases:  e.g.  Kln-ch'al,  Td-chln,  Plng-pu  Slidiig-slifi,  L'n"iinj-IIA 
Tshng-tu,  Lin,  i.  e.  lit. '  Imperial  Commissioner,  Minister  of  State,  a  President 
of  the  Board  of  War,  and  Governor  of  the  Two-Hu  ('lake')  Provinces, — Lin:' 
(cf.  the  notes  upon  the  Chinese  text  in  page  23  of  the  Chrestomathy.)     This 
rule  does  not  however  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  terms  sien-sdng  'teacher,' 
sidng-kung  '  Sir,'  and  such  expressions  of  civility ;  these  invariably  follow  the 
sing. 

342.  The  names  of  places  in  China  are  all  significant,  although,  as  with 
European  local  names,  the  meaning  is  seldom  thought  of:  e.  g.  Kidng-si  'the 
river's  west,'  HA-ndn  '  the  lake's  south,'  are  names  of  provinces.     But  the 
names  of  foreign  places  and  persons  are  given  in  a  changed  form,  according 
as  the  Chinese  are  able  to  pronounce  them  t :  e.  g.  Ying-kd-li  for  '  England ;' 
Fd-lan-si   for  'France;'     Ngo-lo-sz   for   'Russia;'    Lan-tqn    for   'London.' 
'Alexander' would  be  A-ld-sfian-ta-qr  in  Chinese ;  'Elgin,'  E-ar-kin.     But 
foreigners  in  China  generally  choose  a  Chinese  family  name  (sing),  which  is 
like  the  first  open  syllable  of  their  own  surname,  and  they  adopt  this  for 
their  surname:   e.g.  'Mr.  Hobson'  might  use  Ho;  'Mr.  Cave,'  Ka  or  Kai; 
'  Mr.  Brown,'  Lau  or  Lo. 

343.  The  names  of  cities  and  towns  are  simply  the  names  of  the  provinces 
or  districts  of  which  they  are  the  chief  places  :  e.  g.  Shun-t'ien-ffi,  i.  e.  '  chief 
place  of  the  department  of  Shiin-t'ien  is  Peking.'     The  word  Pe-king  means 
the  'northern  capital,' just  as  Ndn-klng  means  the  'southern  capital.'    Ku-fing- 
cheu-fu,  i.  e.  '  chief  place  of  the  department  of  Kicdng-cheu  is  Canton,'  a  word 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Kwang-tung,  written  by  the  Portuguese  in  former 
times  Can-ton. 

344.  The  names  of  countries,  islands,  rivers,  mountains,  are  followed  by 
the  words  kio6*  'kingdom;'  t'aiib  or  cheuc  or  siZd  'island;'  kiting*  or  ho  f 
•river;'    shdnS  or  ling^  'mountain  or  peak:'    e.g.  Jl-pan  kn'<~>  '-lapan;' 

'<-kw6   or    Ying-kwu   or   Td-ying-kwo  'England,'  put  for  'Great 

*  M.  Bazin  says,  in  his  G'r«. «/«'///•.  M-nnlnrine,  p.  2,  that  there  are  two  thousand  three 
hundred  different  family  names  given  in  the  "Universal  Biography."  This  is  a  large 
Chinese  work  called  tin-  .V  i.  e.  'Records  of  families,' a  copy  of  which  is  pre- 

served in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Library. 

t  This  is  similar  to  the  French  pronunciation  of  foreign  words:  e.g.  Grenruh  for 
Greenwich. 
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Britain;'  Kiau-i-cheu  commonly  called  'Green  Island'  (near  Hongkong); 
Tang-hlng-clieu,  i.  e.  '  Kellet's  Island  ;'  Chu-su  '  Bamboo  Island  ;'  He-shan 
'  Black  mountain  ;'  Mei-ling  '  Plum-peak  or  ridge'  (to  the  north  of  Canton). 

345.  The  construction  of  pronouns  now  claims  our  attention.     In  their 
isolated  state,  without  the  addition  of  any  grammatical  particle,  their  position 
alone  will  show  the  case  to  which  they  belong  :   e.  g.  in  t'd  t'ung-nl  yau  k'u, 
'he  wants  to  go  with  you,'  the  pronoun  t'd  must  be  in  the  nominative  case, 
and  the  pronoun  nl  in  the  accusative  after  t'ung  : 

t'd  pu  hwdn-hl  nl  'he  does  not  like  you  :'  t'd  is  nom.;  ni,  ace. 

346.  The  personal  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted  in  Chinese:  when  it  is 
expressed  its  position  shows  the  case  in  which  it  must  be  construed  ;  if  before 
the  verb,  it  will  almost  always  be  in  the  nominative  case  ;  if  after  the  verb,  in 
the  accusative.     The  words  used  for  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  vary 
according  to  the  style  of  the  composition  in  which  they  occur.     Some  of  these 
distinctions  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Arts.  164,  165,  and  179,  where  the 
characters  will  be  found. 

ngd  yau  nl  t'ung-ngd  k'u  '  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.' 

pu  yau  t'ung-nl  k'u  '  I  will  not  go  with  you.' 

nl  tcb  ngd,  pu-hau  '  you  strike  me  and  do  wrong,'  or  '  in  striking  me,  you  do 

wrong.' 

In  the  books  the  student  may  expect  to  find  the  pronoun  occasionally  placed 
before  the  verb  as  the  object  of  the  verb,  not  the  subject;  e.  g.  in  the  Lun-yu 
of  Confucius  — 

pu  ngu  chl   X^   3ET.    -tp  lit.  '  not  me  know,'  '  when  I  am  unrecognised.' 
ngd  shut  k'l  :$?  Mf   lit.  'I  whom  insult,'  'whomsoever  I  insult.' 


347.  The  nature  of  the  expression  enables  the  Chinese  sometimes  to  dis- 
pense with  the  pronoun  ;  e.  g.  — 

kau  sing  d  ?  '  Tour  great  name  Sir  ?  ' 
kiu  wan  tal-hiung  '/  have  long  heard  of  you  Sir.' 

M  si  yl-hwriii  '/have  ardently  desired  a  meeting  with  you;'   v.  Hau-k'iu- 
chuen  (i),  p.  8.  h.  20  and  28. 

348.  The  designation  of  the  person  is  frequently  used  for  the  personal 
pronoun:  — 

Li  sien-sdng  k'd  hau  md?  'Are  you  well,  Mr.  Lee?'  (v.  Art.  340.) 
chu-kung  tsie  su  pi  chl  '  My  lord  you  should  avoid  him  ;'  v.  Sdn-kw6-chi  (4), 

p.  20.  d.  13. 
k'qn-k'iu  td-ye  che  ko  gan-tien  '/  beg  of  your  excellency  to  grant  me  this 

favour;'  v.  Dialogues  &c.  (i),  p.  27.  b.  i. 
wai-shdng  fu     t'ai  -  j  in     tal    tsien,  fu  -  ki     chui  -  ku    pdn-shdng 

n  j§i  it  •%.  A  m  m  fa  jp  is  II  *  ® 

'/,  the  foreign  merchant,  hasten  to  your  excellency's  tribunal,  and  humbly 
beg  you  to  bestow  a  glance  on  me,  a  merchant.' 
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giau-ti  tso-jl  tsin-ye  'I  (lit.  'younger  brother')  yesterday  proceeded  to  wait 
upon  you/  v.  Hau-k'iu-chuen  (i),  p.  8.  d.  13. 

349.  As  the  Chinese  have  no  possessive  pronoun  in  form,  they  use  con- 
stantly the  personal  pronouns  with  the  particle  ti  FJCJ  attached  to  them,  and 
this  is  equivalent  to  the  genitive  case,  which  answers  the  purpose  for  which 
the  possessive  pronoun  is-  commonly  used  :  e.  g.  nl-tl  fu-mu  '  your  parents  ;' 
t'd-ti  hiung-ti  'his  brother;'   ngd-tifdng-u  'my  house.' 

350.  In  questions  and  commands  or  invitations  the  pronouns  are  frequently 
omitted  :  e.  g.  — 

tslng-tso  '  pray  be  seated;'   yau  shimmd  1  'what  do  you  want?' 

yau  chifdn  '/want  my  dinner  ;'  pu  pi  to-ti  'do  not  be  extreme  in  etiquette.' 

yau  ngo  tso  shimmd  1  '  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  ' 

351.  The  reflexive  pronoun  tsz-kl  regularly  follows  the  personal  pronouns, 
but  it  is  often  used  alone  when  the  other  pronoun  is  understood  :  e.  g.  — 

ngo  tsz-kl  pu-k'dng  k'u  '  I  for  my  part  will  not  go.' 
rii  tsz-kl  shw6-tau-liau  che-k6  'you  said  that  yourself.' 
t'd  tsz-kl  pu  hwdn-hi  '  he  himself  is  not  pleased.' 
But  other  words  are  used  for  the  reflexive  pronoun,  such  as  shin  '  body,'  <kc. 

352.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  follow  the  same  rules  as  the  personal 
pronouns,  but  the  syntax  of  the  relative  pronoun,  or  rather  of  the  demonstra- 
tive used  for  the  relative,  will  require  further  elucidation  :  e.  g.  — 

nd  td  ngo  ti  '  the  man  who  struck  me.' 

ngo  so  shwo  ti  '  what  I  said.' 

nl  so  tu  ti  shU  '  the  book,  which  you  are  reading.' 

yiu  pu  ts'ung  che,  chdn-chi,  '  if  there  are  any  who  will  not  follow,  cut  them 

down;'  v.  Sdn-kw6-chi  (3),  p.  19.  b.  15. 
shdn-ngo  che,  sang;  yi  ngo  c/te,  sz,  '  those  who  obey  me,  shall  live  ;  those  who 

oppose  me,  sJiall  die;'  v.  Sdn-kwd-chi  (3),  p.  19.  i.  n. 
gai-fu-mu-che  'those  who  love  their  parents;'   v.  the  Arts,  on  the  particles 

chZ  :££  and  so 


353.  Sometimes  there  is  no  sign  for  the  relative,  but  the  context  shows 
that  the  words  must  be  construed  with  a  relative  pronoun  in  English  :  e.  g.  — 

tso-ahdng  yi-jln  t'ui-gdn  'one  man,  of  those  who  were  sitting,  pushed  the 
table;'  v.  Sdn-kwd-chi  (3),  p.  19.  g.  7. 

354.  The  use  of  the  shut,  '  who,'  and  shimmo,  '  what,'  for  any  body  and  any 
thing  may  here  be  exemplified  :  thus,  a  master  speaking  to  his  servant  might 
say,  lai  ti  shi  shut?  'who  is  that  come?'   the  servant  might  reply,  mii  yiu 
shut  lai  '  there  is  not  any  one  come.'     Ni  yau,  shimmd,  ngo  tsiu  tso  shimmo, 
'If  you  want  any  thing,  then  I  will  do  it  (any  thing)  ;'  v.  Mandarin  Phrases, 
p.  27.  d.  6. 
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355.  The  characters  in  Art.  174  are  further  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples : — 

meu-jm  kau-su-liau  ngo  '  a  certain  man  told  me.'    Chrest.  p.  28.  a.  20. 

nl  yiu  kl-to  yln-tsien  ?  '  how  much  money  have  you  1 ' 

ngo  mu  yiii  shimmo  '  I  have  not  any.' 

che-kl-t'ien  hid-yu-liau  '  it  has  rained  for  some  days.' 

ling  jl  tsai  I  'another  day  again  consult;'  v.  Sdn-kw6-chi  (4),  p.  20.  b.  18. 

pu  yau  hai  pi-jin  '  do  not  injure  others.' 

nl  k'd-l pi-ydng  ts6  'you  may  do  it  another  way.' 

pl-ydng  mu  yiu  '  there  is  no  other  kind.' 

su-pejin  met,  'several  hundred  men  and  horses ;'  v.  Sdn-kw6-chi  (2),  p.  1 8.  d.  4. 

mei-ji  Jed  tu  ' you  may  read  every  day.' 

mu-yiu  yi-sie  '  I  have  not  even  a  little  (or  a  few).' 

ko-jin  yiu  yln-tsien  to  ' each  man  has  much  money.' 

356.  The  forms  for  whoever,  &c.,  given  in  Art.  175,  need  further  exempli- 
fication.    A  few  examples  of  their  uses  may  be  given  here,  and  an  exercise 
upon  them  will  be  found  in  the  third  part  of  this  work. 

nl  sui-pien  shwo  'say  whatever  you  like.' 

pu-kivdn  shimmd  jin  kidng  '  whoever  speaks.' 

pu-k'ti  ho  jin  shwo  tsz  'no  matter  who  says  this.' 

pu-k'u  to-shau  yln-tsien  '  whatever  quantity  of  money,'  or  '  no  matter  how 

much  money.' 

jin  pu-k'u  tau  nti-ll  '  wherever  a  man  goes,' 
tu  yau  ki&ng  ll-sing  '  he  ought  to  speak  common  sense.' 

Some  of  the  forms  used  in  the  books  are  occasionally  employed  in  the  higher 
colloquial  style. 

pu-ldn  hd  shi  ^    p^-    'fpf    jl^p  'whenever.' 

mel  yl  nien  -fy-   — •*    j^.  '  whenever  I  think.' 

ngd  mel-ts£  tau  t'd  ncL-U  k'ii,  ki  ngo  aung-ll '  every  time  I  go  to  his  place,  he 
gives  me  presents.' 

aui  yu,  che  ch'au  H^    -|ffi    ffiHf   iJ?  '  whenever  I  met  with  any,  I  at  once 
copied  them.' 

Sui,  lit.  '  to  follow,'  conveys  the  signification  of  '  as  often  as,  according  to,  in 
consequence  of:'  cf.  sequence  from  sequor,  Germ.  Folge,  folgend  from  folgen, 
yu  '  to  meet  with.'  The  other  words  which  mean  to  follow,  to  use,  to  take, 
to  meet  with,  correspond  with  the  usages  of  Greek  words :  cf.  aKo\ov6a>s  '  in 
accordance  with,'  6  TVX&V  =  Lat.  quivis,  and  the  use  of  x/w/iewr,  ?xw">  fopw, 
\apuv.  See  i  J/|,  yung  j^J,  yiu  ^T,  nd  fe,  pd  J[0.  Cf.  also  tsung  ^/^ 
and  su  ^B  '  to  accord  with,  to  cause  to  follow,  to  lead,'  in  the  phrase  td-sii, 
'generally,  on  an  average.' 
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357.  The  expressions  td-fdn  and  fdn  alone,  td-ka.i,  yi-tsimy  for  the  whole, 
often  convey  the  sense  of  ickoever,  ivhatever,  <fcc.,  especially  when  followed  by 
so  (cf.  Art.  176):  e.  g. — 

td-fdn  so  shic5  tl  '  whatever  is  said.' 
fdn  y'ui  t'ien-ltid  chl  kivo  'every  country  of  the  world,'  or,  if  in  a  dependent 

sentence, '  whatever  country  of  the  world.' 

yi-tsung  t~t  tsiii  tii  Jewel  yil  kau-gau  'all  sin  is  reducible  to  pride,'  i.e.  'what- 
ever sin,  or  every  sin  which  is  committed :'  cf.  iras,  for  any  one. 

358.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  designation  of  the  person  is 
put  for  the  personal  pronoun  (v.  Art.  348).     The  use  of  the  title  and  the 
various  substitutes  for  the  pronouns  may  now  be  exemplified.    The  characters 
are  given  in  Arts.  179 — 185. 

Examples. 
siau-ti  ts6-ji  tsin  ye  '  I  yesterday  proceeded  to  wait  upon  you/  v.  Hau-Jcid- 

chuen  (i),  p.  8.  d.  13. 
siau-ti  yi  pu-jin  yen-k'ii  'I  cannot  bring  myself  to  speak  of  going;'  v.  Hau- 

k'id-chu-en  (i),  p.  9.  a.  26. 
che  shi  mlng-k'i  siau  tl  'this  is  plainly  to  insult  me;'  v.  Haii-k' iu-cliucn  (i), 

p.  10.  o.  n. 
yu-ti  meu-meu-ts&  tan  '  your  humble  servant  so-and-so  bows ;'  v.  Epistolary 

style,  p.  32.  o.  19. 
pdn  tang  ling  kiau  'I  ought  to  receive  your  commands;'  v.  Hau-Jciu-chu£n 

(i),  p.  8.  k.6. 
chin  sien-chau  sz-tti '/  (lit. '  your  subject')  am  the  Minister  of  Instruction 

of  the  late  dynasty's ....;'  v.  Sdn-kwo-chi  -(i),  p.  27.  1.  18. 

sing-shin  ming-shui,  lit.  'surname  what,  name  who1?' 
shdng-sing  kau  ming,  lit.  '  superior  surname,  exalted  name  ? ' 
kau-ming  yd-hau,  lit.  '  exalted  name,  elegant  designation  1 ' 
These  expressions  are  all  equivalent  to, '  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  nai: 

wi  «*a  kwel-pub,  lit.  'not  yet  acquainted  with  your  honourable  position.' 
This  is  used  by  classmen  when  unknown  to  each  other.      Pit,  lit.  'a  place  for 
planting  trees'  (2084),  is  elegantly  used  for  place  or  position  in  the  list  of 
prizemen,  for  which  fuc,  'eminent,'  is  used;  e.  g. — 

t'al-fii  ho  ming ='  Pray  what  is  your  name  Sir?' 
The  following  is  employed  by  ordinary  scholars  or  passmen : 

had,  lit.  '  not  yet  heard  of  your  honourable  designation.' 

And  this  by  merchants  and  others  for  'I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you:' 
wi-clu  tsu-hid,  lit. '  not  yet  know  you  Sir.' 

*  See  Bridgman's  translation  of  Premare's  jV</r///<f  Lingua-  £/ni>rr,  p.  143. 
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tsien  mung-ju  lin  pi-yl  ski  '  when  on  a  former  occasion  you  condescended  to 

come  to  my  poor  place;'  v.  Hau-k'iu-chuen  (i),  p.  8.  i.  2. 
kwel-kw6  sul  tsai  ch&ng-ydng  d,r  wdn  ll  wai  'although  your  honourable 

kingdom  is  in  the  great  ocean  above  two  myriads  of  miles  away;' 

v.  Official  papers,  Lin's  letter,  p.  23.  d.  n. 
yiu  Tel  wet  ling-ldng  '  there  are  how  many  of  your  sons  ?  '   v.  Dialogues  <fcc. 

(2),  p.  28.  j.  10. 

359.  Many  other  designations  of  persons  are  used  for  the  personal  pro- 
nouns. The  signification  and  use  of  each  will  be  indicated  in  the  Dictionary. 
(Part  IV.)  Some  are  more  commonly  used  than  others;  each  province  and 
place  has  its  own  peculiar  words  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  language  of  etiquette, 
the  rank  of  the  persons  speaking,  and  various  other  conditions  determine  the 
particular  epithet  to  be  employed.  The  following  dialogue  may  exemplify 
this: 

Q.  Ling-tsan  hait-md?  'Is  your  respected  father  well?' 

A.  Kia-fu  hau,  lit.  '  fhe  paterfamilias  is  well  ;'  v.  Dialogues,  Chrest.  p.  30.  1.  5. 

Q.   Yiu  kl-wei  kwei-nu  ?  '  How  many  young  ladies  (for  daughters)  have  you  1  ' 
A.   Yiu  sdn-ko  ku^nidng  'I  have  three  girls'  (for  daughters);  v.  Dialogues, 
Chrest.  p.  28.  j.  15. 

The  following  may  be  noticed  here  as  they  were  omitted  above  : 
hdn-klng  ^^  3p|J,  lit.  'cold-thorn,'  is  used  for  my  wife:  (cf.  Chr.  9.  j.  19.) 
siau-kiuen  J\>    -fc  ,  lit.  '  little  dog,'  for  my  son. 
siau-t'd  Vp    q7F>  lit.  'small  scholar,'  for  7,  your  pupil. 
ts'au-ts£  "tfa!  j4^,  lit.  'grass  title,'  for  my  name. 
jin-hiung  /f^   Ji?  ,  lit.  'benevolent  elder  brother,'  for  you,  Sir. 


lau-shln  3fr         ,  lit.  '  old  body,'  for  /,  used  by  old  women  in  the  novels. 

360.  In  treating  of  the  modifications  which  the  verb  undergoes,  we  may 
begin  by  considering  those  simple  verbs  which  stand  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  a  sentence  to  express  that  the  subject  is,  has,  becomes,  makes, 
exists  in  or  happens  to  be  something.  They  are  commonly  called  substantive 
verbs,  because  they  express  the  reality  or  the  assumed  reality  of  the  predica- 
tion. But  this  reality  may  exist  under  various  conditions  or  modes  of  existence, 
for  example  :  '  Victoria  is  (by  nature)  a  woman,  she  has  a  crown,  she  becomes 
a  queen,  she  makes  a  good  queen,  she  exists  in  her  palace,  and  she  is  (but  not 
by  nature)  an  accomplished  lady.'  Some  languages  express  more  definitely 
than  others  those  distinctions.  In  Chinese  they  are  each  marked  by  a  sepa- 
rate word,  and  the  syntax  of  these  may  be  here  noticed  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  given  in  Arts.  216  —  222. 
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361.  The  substantive  verbs  may  be  arranged  thus: 

1.  shl  yp-  '  to  be,  is,  was,'  that  is  a  being  by  nature,  or  at  least  apparently  so 

being.  The  verb  hi  ^J&,  'is,'  is  used  in  the  Canton  dialect  for  shi, 
and  in  the  books  in  this  sense,  and  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  use  of 
nal  /j,  which  is  also  employed  occasionally  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  shi. 

2.  yiu  ~/t:\   '  to  have,'  which  implies  the  possession  of  some  object  or  quality 

by  the  subject.  Instead  of  saying, '  he  is  rich,'  the  Chinese  would  say, 
'  he  has  wealth.' 

3.  wei  JjQ  '  to  become,'  which  indicates  that  the  subject  was  not  naturally 

such  as  the  predicate  asserts,  but  that  it  icas  made  or  became  such. 
'  He  was  king,'  would  be,  '  he  became  king.' 

4.  tsai  tt-  '  to  exist  in.'    This  refers  especially  to  the  location  of  the  subject. 

Instead  of  saying,  'the  master  is  at  home,'  the  Chinese  would  say, 
'  the  master  is  in  the  house.' 

5.  tsf>  '|M  'to  do'  or  ts6  /JT|  'to  make,'  which  both  stand  as  the  verb  to  be 

in  the  sense  of  makes,  acts  as,  or  means.  When  we  say,  *  that  man  is  a 
good  magistrate,'  the  Chinese  idiom  would  require,  'that  man  makes  (or 
acts  as)  a  good  magistrate.'  The  character  tang  'Mj*,  'to  bear,'  is  used 
in  a  similar  way :  cf.  Hsin-tsing-lu  [I.  i  and  2\.  Kiau  '  to  call,' 
swan  '  to  reckon,'  sang  '  to  be  born,'  all  stand  in  the  same  category 
with  this ;  see  the  examples  below. 

6.  nal  Tj  'to  wit,  it  may  be,'  which  often  takes  the  place  of  shi  (i),  but  it 

seems  to  differ  in  this,  that  it  is  most  correctly  used  in  sentences  where 
the  predicate  is  not  so  positive  an  assertion  as  in  those  in  which  shi  is 
used.  It  occurs  also  for  yiu  (2)  in  the  kb-min,  when  that  character 
would  signify  '  there  is,  there  happens  to  be,' 

It  must  be  observed  that  all  these  verbs  partake  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of 
the  demonstrative  pronouns,  especially  shi,  tang,  and  nal,  which  are  commonly 
used  as  such  in  the  literary  style  of  composition  *.  Shi  and  nal,  wei  and  tso 
(tso,  tang,  <kc.)  form  pairs ;  wei  and  nal  are  more  common  in  books  than  in 
the  colloquial  style. 

362.  These  substantive  verbs  come  invariably  between  the  subject  and 

*  This  curious  fact,  that  the  demonstrative  pronoun  and  the  substantive  verb  are  of 
cognate  origin  is  clearly  shown  in  Chinese,  but  it  seems  to  exist  in  almost  all  languages. 
Cf.  the  pron.  it  and  the  verb  ette  in  Latin ;  and  see  Becker's  Organism  der  Spraehe,  p.  223, 
where  he  says:  "  Wenn  man  die  Lautverhaltnisse  des  Aussagewortes  und  die  ganze  Art 
seines  gyntaktischen  Verhaltens  in  den  bekannten  Sprachen  naher  betrachtet ;  so  kann 
man  kaum  mehr  bezweifeln,  dass  das  Aussagewort,  wie  das  Pronom,  ein  urtprunglichet 
Fonnwort,  und  mit  dem  Pronom  urspriin^lu-h  sehr  nahe  verwandt  ist." 
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predicate  in  a  sentence,  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  clause  or  at  the  beginning 
unless  the  subject  or  the  predicate  be  omitted :  e.  g. — 
che-ko  shi  lau-jin-kid  '  this  is  an  old  man.' 
yiu  yl  chdng-kau  '  it  is  one  foot  high.' 
tsz-jin  yiu  td-tan  '  this  man  is  brave.' 

tsz-ti  yiu  hu-to  ye-sheu  '  there  are  many  wild  beasts  about  here.' 
wel  chung  so  sin  'he  was  believed  of  all,'  lit.  'whom  all  believed.'  (B.) 
t'd  tsdn&  ngd  wei  shen-jin  '  he  praised  me,  as  being  a  virtuous  man.'  (B.) 
sz  tsai  mu  ts'ien  'the  business  is  before  your  eyes.' 
hi6  kwdn-hwd,  yau  tso  kwdn-fu, '  learn  the  mandarin  dialect,  in  order  to  act 

as  a  mandarin.' 

ngd  tsd  Chi-hienb,  nl  tang-ping, '  I  am  the  Chi-hien,  and  you  are  a  soldier.' 
t'd  nal  hid-che  '  he  then  was  dismounting  from  the  carriage,'  i.  e.  '  it  so 

happened  that  &c.' 
wu  nal  wdng  ti,  Chin-liu  Wang  ye, '  I  am  the  prince's  brother,  Chin-liu,  the 

prince.'  (17.  1.  3.) 
hwdn pu  chi-tau  shimmd  kiauc  yiu-fu-ki  tl  jin  ' I  do  not  yet  know  what  is 

a  happy  man.' 

che-ko  pu  swan&  chan-t'ien  'this  is  not  spring  weather.'  (29.  n.  7.) 
sheu  hi  sing  Li  '  the  chief  is  surnamed  Li.' 

363.  The  negation  and  intensification  of  these  verbs  is  effected  by  placing 
the  negative  and  intensive  particles  before  each  respectively.     But  it  will  be 
necessary  to  show  which  particles  accompany  the  different  verbs  by  giving  a 
few  examples  of  the  usage  in  each  case. 

The  verb  shi  •§•,  'to  be,'  takes  pu  ^j^ ,  'not,'  before  it  to  form  the  negative, 
and  also  the  antithetical  word/*  ^t,  'not  to  be,'  occasionally  in  the  same 
sense;  e.  g.  pu  shi  che-ydng  '  it  is  not  so.' 

ko  tsidng-kiun  pu-shi  td-tan  tl  '  that  general  is  not  brave.' 

fi  before  shi,  to  negative  it,  is  an  idiom  which  belongs  to  the  book-style. 
fi-shi  Bp    -^pr  or  shi-fi  is  a  phrase  which  means  'true  and  false.' 

364.  The  modification  of  this  verb,  as  far  as  regards  the  intensification  of 
its  meaning,  is  effected  by  means  of  such  words  as  yiu  ^^  '  again,'  ye  ffij^ 
'also,'  pien  ^P  'then,'  tsiu  cfk  'then/  tsl  pfl  'then/  che  yr\  'only/  and 
other  particles  of  similar  meaning :  e.  g. — 

t'd  yiu  shi  pu  hau  '  he  is  still  bad.' 

tsl  shi  tsin-hiung  'he  is  forsooth  my  own  brother.' 

ye-shi  nl  so  shwd  tl  'it  is  just  what  you  said.' 

pien-shi  Tl  Chiing-yu  'I  am  indeed  Ti  Chung-yu :'  cf.  Chrest  n.  e.  16. 

|| 
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tsid-shl  (<)-j'i  HwCing-kung  tl  'it  is  the  very  same  who  broke  into  the  Impe- 

rial palace:'  cf.  direst.  10.  d.  14. 

j't-t'eii-  tsiii-shi  t'ai-yang  'ji-t'eu  is  the  same  as  t'ai-yang  (the  sun).'  [I.  57.] 
ti'ni,  chS-shl  tslng-shln  d'C.  'but  it  is  just  this,  that  in  early  morning  &c.  :'  cf. 

Chrest.  9.  c.  n. 


365.  The  verb  yiit  ^jpt",  '  to  have,'  takes  the  place  of  the  substantive  verb, 
when  the  notion  of  the  attribution  is  accidental  or  acquired,  or  at  least  to  be 
considered  as  such  :  e.  g.  t'd  yiit  ping  l  he  is  sick,'  which  is  an  abnormal  state  ; 
the  regular  phrase  is  t'd  sdng-jnng-liau  JHI    /K    fifti  ~|  ,  lit.  'he  has  pro- 

duced disease.'  T'd  yiit  ts'icn  'he  is  rich,'  lit.  'he  has  money,'  which  is  an 
attribute  acquired.  Instead  of  saying,  '  what  is  your  plan,'  the  Chinese  would 
say,  '  you  have  what  plan,'  rii  yiit  shimmo  fd-tsz  a.  This  verb  yvit  is  the 
common  word  for  'there  is'  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  :  e.  g.  yiu,  yi  che- 
b  ydng-oh'uen  tau-liau  '  a  foreign  vessel  is  arrived,'  or  '  there  is  a  foreign  vessel 
arrived  ;'  but  before  numerals  it  means  ago,  as  the  Fr.  U  y  a. 

Further  examples  to  illustrate  the  use  of  yia. 

ko-chil  ko-ti  yiu  ching-Jting  jin  'every  where  there  are  upright  men.' 
ts'icn-jl  yiu  Jce-jin  lal  pai  '  the  day  before  yesterday  there  was  a  gentleman 

(lit.  '  guest')  who  came  to  make  a  call.' 

che-ko  yiit  shimmo  Jnn-plc  'what  difference  is  there  in  this1?' 
yiu  shing-jin,  yiu  kwel-shin,  '  there  are  saints,  and  there  are  spirits.'  [I.  2.] 
This  verb  is  used  also  as  an  auxiliary  to  form  the  past  tense  with  have  :  e.  g.  — 
yiit  tu-kwo-liait  '  I  have  read  it.'     yiu  sie-kwo-liau  '  I  have  written  it.' 

366.  There  is  a  special  negative  for  yiu,  the  opposite  of  it,  mu  Y'r?  '  to 
be  without,'  just  as  fl,  '  not  to  be,'  is  used  as  the  negative  of  shi  '  to  be  :' 
e-g.— 

k'dns-pu-ch'u-la$,  mu-yiu  kwdng-lidny  (1,  'I  cannot  see,  there  is  no  light.' 
che-ko  ch'd  mu-yiu  yen-si  e  '  this  tea  has  no  colour,'  or  '  there  is  no  colour 

in  this  tea.' 
nl  shwo  tso  liaii,  mu-yiu  shimmd  kwdn-hi  {,  '  if  you  make  a  mistake,  it  will 

not  be  of  any  consequence.' 
lau-t'wn-ye  mu-yiu  pu-pau-yiuZ  tl  'heaven  will  not  be  wanting  in  protect- 

ing him.'  [I.  31.] 

fl  BE:  also  occurs  as  the  negative  of  yiii:  e.g.  — 

fl  yiu  so  k'id  ye  'there  is  nothing  else  to  ask  ;'  v.  Uau-k'iil-chuen,  Chrest.  8. 
o.  30. 
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It  will  be  seen  in  the  Arts,  on  the  forms  of  interrogation  that  mu-yiit  at  the 
close  of  a  sentence  often  means,  'or  not?'     And  this  compound  verb  mu-yiit 
'  there  is  not,  not  to  have,'  also  helps  to  form  the  perfect  tense :  e.  g. — 
Jdn-ji  mu-yiufdn  shi  l  there  is  no  rice  to  eat  to-day.' 
jl-t'ed  mu-yiu  ch'u-shdn  '  the  sun  has  not  arisen.' 

367.  The  modifications  of  the  verb  yih  xj=i* ',  'to  have,'  are  effected  by 
means  of  the  following  particles  among  others:  ye  Hj  ,  which  means,  'also,' 
hwdn  .fe  'moreover,'  tsai  5t.  'again,'  yiu  -J7  'again,'  tu  ?jR  'all,'  che  R, 
'  only,'  pi-ting  ,j£/.  ^qr  '  must,  certainly.'     And  in  the  style  of  the  classics 
words  of  similar  meaning  are  used :   e.  g.  yl  ~J}K  for  yd  1r\]  ,  kiai  %if  for 

±£rt  '*  ^•~J 

tu  |^|).     Examples  of  these  latter  will  be  found  under  each  particle  re- 
spectively. 

t'a  pu  s£,  ngo  tsiu-yiu  i-Jcau, '  if  he  had  not  died,  I  should  have  been  sup- 
ported.' 

tsai-yiu  t'ung-ts'ien  '  I  have  more  money ;'  cf.  Fr.  fai  encore  de  V argent, 
ye  yiufu-Jcwei  tl  mo  ?  '  are  there  any  more  rich  ones?' 
hwan-yiu  shimmd  kiang-ti?  'what  more  have  you  to  say?' 
lidng-min  pi-ting-yiu  lidng-sin  'good  people  always  have  a  good  conscience.' 

These  particles  may  also  precede  mu-yiti, :  e.  g. — 

tsai-mu-yiu  che-mo  wai^-tl  'there  never  was  such  a  dwarf.' 
ye-mu-yiu  che-ko  ndng-ll  '  I  have  not  indeed  such  strength.' 

368.  The  verb  wei  ^§i  '  to  do  or  make,'  as  a  substantive  verb,  is  used  to 
signify  that  the  subject  holds  the  office  of,  or  becomes  what  the  predicate 
expresses :  e.  g. — 

Chang  ye  pu  wet  ll  'but  Chang  was  not  polite,'  or  'did  not  perform  the 

salutations;'  \.Hau-Jciu-chuen,  Chrest.  n.  f.  6. 

Jcl  wei  jin  ye  to-tsal  to^ndng  '  this  is  a  man  of  great  talent  and  ability.' 
s/tmb  wei  k'i-kwaic  '  truly  it  is  wonderful ;'  shin  is  lit. '  deep.' 
wei  jin  yi-slii&  pu-tso  sdn-jine  li-Ja  ti  si  'should  a  man  all  his  life  do  no 

injury  to  others  for  his  own  advantage,  &c.;'  v.  366.  for  the  apodosis. 

This  verb  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  style  of  the  books.     It  corresponds 
to  tang  ||t,  tso  I  Ay,  &c.,  in  the  style  of  conversation. 

369.  The  substantive  verb  tsai  ~£t,  'to  be  in,'  comes  next.     There  are  a 
few  idiomatic  uses  of  it,  but  generally  the  notion  of  the  locality  of  the  subject 
in  the  sentence  will  indicate  the  case  in  which  it  must  be  used. 

pu  chi  tsai  ye  pu  tsai  '  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  there  or  not.' 
lau-ye  ti  mau-tsz  tsai  che-U  '  your  cap,  Sir,  is  here.' 
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ni  tifd-mu  tu  tsai  mo?  'are  your  parents  alive1?'  v.  Dialogues  &c.,  Chrest. 

p.  28.  i.  13. 
ji,  yii,  sing-sit  tu  tsai  na-ll, '  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  there'  (in  heaven)  ; 

cf.  Hsin-tsing-lu.   [I.  10.] 

370.  The  common  negative  which  is  used  with  tsai  is  pu  ^X  '  not :'  e.g. — 
t'd pu  tsai  'he  is  not  in'  (=not  at  Jiome). 

mu-tsln  pu  tsai  shi  '  my  mother  is  not  in  the  world,'  for,  is  deceased. 

371.  The  verbs  tso  'fijj  'to  make,'  tso  'it  'to  do  or  make,'  tang  r^* 
'to  bear  the  office  or  act  the  part  of/  pjij-  Man  'to  call  or  be  called,'  fcl.  sioan 
'  to  reckon,  to  count,'  sang  /t  '  to  be  born,'  are  used  as  substantive  verbs,  the 
various  accessory  notions  implied  in  them  being  understood.     Kiau  is  fol- 
lowed by  tso  or  ts6  sometimes,  and  the  two  may  be  translated  'is  said  to  be' 
or  '  is  called :'  e.  g. — 

ni  kiau-tso  shimmo  ming?  'what  is  your  name1?'  cf.  Hsin-tsing-lu.   [75.] 
hd-ku  ts5  tsz  t'au-yen?  'what  reason  is  there  for  these  formal  expressions]' 

cf.  Hau-k'iu-chuen,  Chrest.  p.  9.  f.  24. 
nd  sdn-ko  tsidng-kiun  tang  nu-ts'ai  '  took  three  generals  and  made  them 

slaves :'  cf.  also  sdng-ping  '  to  be  sick,'  and  sang-k'i  '  to  be  angry.' 

These  are  negatived  by  the  usual  word  pii  ^K  '  not.' 

372.  The  verb  nal  ~Jj  'to  wit,  is,'  remains  to  be  noticed.     It  is  more 
common  to  the  books  than  to  the  conversation;  it  sometimes  corresponds 
with  shi,  and  sometimes  with  yiu. 

hati  shen  dr  wu-6  nal  jin  clil  chdng-ts'ing  '  to  love  the  good  and  hate  the 
evil  is  man's  common  disposition.' 

373.  Two  of  these  substantive  verbs  are  often  united  to  strengthen  the 
expression :  e.  g. — 

yi-liail*-  kid,-tsie*>  shi  mu-yiu  tl  'there  is  not  a  particle  of  fiction  in  it.' 
(Prem.  Brid.  p.  51.) 

374.  Shi  -fcT  is  often  redundant,  and  ivei  jjjfr  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  sometimes,  where  it  is  hardly  wanted,  and  where  some  expression  for 
'if  would  seem  to  be  needed.     Thus  when  we  say,  'if  such  a  thing  were  to 
happen,'  the  Chinese  might  say,  'it  being  so  and  so:'  and  the  modifying  par- 
ticles arc  used  with  the  verb ;  e.  g. — 

hwdn-shi  lau-td-jin  shw6-t.e  t'llng-kw'ai  'of  a  truth,  the  old  gentleman  speaks 

very  shrewdly.'    Chrest.  9.  m.  I. 
shi  t'd  pa  shi  hau  jin  'he  is  not  a  good  man.' 

375.  In  simple  sentences,  in  which  the  pinlicutc  is  the  natural  attrilmtc  of 
the  subject,  the  substantive  verb  is  generally  understood :  e.  g. — 
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na-ko  yiin-tsal*  kau  'those  clouds  are  high.'  [157.] 
t'ien  yln-liau  'the  sky  is  cloudy.'  [147.] 

376.  When  a  description  of  the  subject  forms  the  matter  of  the  predicate 
then  slii  seems  invariably  to  be  used  :  e.  g. — 

lu  shi  he-hid  tl  ctiau-k'i,  hwa-cliu-lai-tl  shwul,  '  dew  is  the  damp  vapour 
of  night  changed  into  water.'  [247.] 

377.  For  the  expression  of  tense  and  mood  as  regards  these  substantive 
verbs  very  few  rules  can  be  given.     The  ordinary  auxiliary  particles,  which 
distinguish  tense  and  mood,  are  not  employed  with  these  verbs,  but  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  manner,  either  expressed  or  understood,  define  the 
relations  of  tense  and  mood  :  e.  g. — 

wang-nien  ngo  shi  fu-kwel-tl  'last  year  I  was  rich,'  or 
wang-nien  ngo  yiu  ts'ien  '  last  year  I  had  money.' 
lai-nien  ngo  tso  fu-kwel-ti  'this  year  I  shall  be  rich.' 
tso-t'ien  t'd  pu-tsai  '  yesterday  he  was  not  at  home.' 

yiu-shi-heu  ngo  shi  yiu  tung-ts'ien-tl '  I  have  been  rich,'  lit.  '  there  was  a 
time  (when)  I  was  a  person  who  had  money.' 

378.  The  pluperfect  &nd  future  perfect  tenses  will  be  dependent  upon  some 
circumstance:  thus  — 

t'd  wi-tsdng  lai  cM-U,  ngo  sdng-ping,  'before  he  came  here,  I  had  been  sick.' 
ts'ien-sdn-nien  ngo  tso  sdng-i  tsai  Chung-kwo  '  three  years  ago,  I  was  doing 

business  in  China.' 

ni  ming-t'ien  lai  tl  t'eu-ti,  t'd  tso  wdng,  '  before  you  shall  have  arrived  to- 
morrow, he  will  have  been  made  king.' 

379.  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  are  expressed  by  k'o-l  pj    J^Jf 
and  k'o,  and  certain  particles,  such  asj6  -W  '  if,'  hwo-che  m/  3j£  'perhaps' 
(cf.  Arts.  263,  <kc.),  followed  by  the  substantive  verbs  just  given :  e.  g. — 

k'o-l  tso  che-ydng  '  it  may  be  so.' 

Hwdng-ti  sz-liait,  hwd-che  shi  che-ydng,  '  when  the  Emperor  died,  it  might 

perhaps  have  been  so.' 
nl  ye-ll  mdn-wai  shut,  k'o-l  sdng-ping,  '  if  you  sleep  out  of.  doors  at  night, 

you  may  be  ill.' 
pu  yau  k'i  che-ko,  K'ung-pd  nl  swan  lio-sdng,  '  do  not  eat  this,  lest  you 

should  be  taken  for  a  Buddhist  priest.' 

380.  So  much  information  has  already  been  given  upon  the  formation  of 
the  kinds  of  verbs,  in  Arts.  189 — 215,  that  it  remains  to  notice  here  only  the 
same  in  construction,  and  to  point  out  the  form  of  the  sentence,  which  affects 
the  tense  or  mood  of  the  verb ;  and  the  remarks  will  have  reference  to  the 
words  and  forms  given  on  pp.  70 — 76. 

The  various  modifications  of  the  verbal  notion  are  produced  in  four  ways : 
i.  By  a  change  of  the  tone  or  the  syllable;  2.  By  the  position  of  the  word  in 
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the  sentence ;  3.  By  the  juxta-position  of  some  particle  or  auxiliary  word,  or 
4.  By  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expression  occurs. 

The  changes  of  voice,  mood,  tense,  and  person  in  construing  a  Chinese  verb 
frequently  leave  the  word  unchanged ;  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  uttered 
being  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  limitation  of  its  meaning.  Adverbial  expres- 
sions of  time,  and  indeed  a  whole  clause  in  which  a  certain  time  is  indicated, 
force  the  construing  of  the  simple  verb  into  particular  moods  and  tenses; 
while  the  subject  of  the  verb  (often  understood)  shows  the  person  which  must 
be  construed  with  the  verb  unchanged. 

381.  By  a  change  in  tone,  the  voice  or  kind  of  the  verb  may  be  altered, — 
an  active  verb  may  become  passive,  a  transitive  verb  may  become  neuter  or 
causative :  e.  g. — 

jjj?j  wei  'to  make,  to  do'  (trans,  v.),  changes  into  wei  'to  be  made,  to  be 

considered  as'  (pass.  v.). 
t-*1?  chen  'to  seize  upon'  (trans,  v.)  becomes  chen  'to  divine'  (neut.  v.). 

X-T  Mng  'to  baste,  to  beat'  (trans,  v.),  becomes  Mng  'to  walk,  to  act'  (neut.  v.). 
Ijfni  t'ing  'to  hear'  (trans,  v.)  becomes  t'ing  'to  hearken,  to  obey'  (intrans.  v.). 

382.  The  position  of  the  verb  in  the  sentence  may  determine  its  relation 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  same,  according  to  the  following  general  rules : 

1.  A  verb  standing  alone  or  as  the  first  word  in  a  clause  is  commonly  in 
the  imperative  mood;  e.g.  lat  che-ll  'come  here!'  tsing-tso  'please  to  sit:' 
or  it  is  intended  to  express  the  general  notion  of  the  verb,  which  is  about  to 
be  spoken  of,  and  is  consequently  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  e.  g. — 

tu-shU  shi  shi-fan  yau-kin-tl  '  to  study  is  a  very  important  thing,' 
t'ing-ming  shi  nl  ti  jxin-fan  '  to  obey  is  your  duty :' 

or  the  verb  belongs  to  an  absolute  clause, — the  expression  of  some  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  principal  clause ;  e.  g. — 

tail  tsi-ji '  having  arrived  at  the  next  day,'  =  when  the  next  day  luid  come; 
cf.  Hau-k'iu-chuen,  direst,  p.  8.  a.  10. 

2.  A  verb  between  two  nouns  belongs  to  the  former  as  its  subject,  and  to 
the  latter  as  its  object  (cf.  Arts.  291,  292,  and  296);  or  the  first  noun  being 
put  for  an  adverbial  expression  of  time  or  place,  the  verb  stands  with  the 
subject  understood  in  the  present  or  past  tense,  according  as  the  other  condi- 
tions of  the  clause  will  allow ;  e.  g. — 

ye,  pu  yau  hing-lu, '  in  the  night  do  not  travel ;'  the  fuller  colloquial  form  is 

ye-li  'in  the  night.' 

Pg-Iang,  tseu  pu  hau, '  in  Peking  it  is  bad  walking.' 
ji-ji  kl-fdn  lidng-tsi  'every  day  he  eats  twice.' 

3.  One  verb  following  another  directly  or  indirectly,  without  a  particle  being 
between,  must  be  considered  as  expressing  a  purpose  or  a  result :  e.  g. — 
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fa  lai,  k'dn,  '  he  is  come  to  look.' 

ngo  king  M  to,  sdng-ping,  '  I  walked  much  and  fell  sick.' 
In  these  rules  we  cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  as  such,  because 
they  are  often  attached  to  the  simple  verb,  and  become  part  of  a  compound 
with  it. 

383.  The  auxiliary  verbs  and  particles  which  are  used  to  modify  the  verbal 
notion  have  been  given  in  Arts.  192,  194,  197,  and  199.     And  here  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  verbal  notion  may  be  viewed  under  two  aspects:   ist, 
as  expressing  the  entire  and  general  notion  of  the  verb  as  an  abstract  idea, 
and  independent  of  any  positive  act;   2ndly,  as  entering  into  relation  with 
some  real  transaction.     Two  expressions  therefore  commonly  occur,  which 
correspond  to  this  distinction ;  one,  general,  the  other  particular. 

384.  Verbs  which  express  a  general  notion  are  such  as  those  given  in 
Arts.  200  and  203  :  e.  g. — 

(Gen.)  tu-shti,,  shi  nl-ti  pdn-fan,  'to  study  is  your  duty.' 

(Par.)   t'd pu-k'dng  tu  S£-shti  'he  will  not  learn  the  St-shU.' 

(Gen.)  ki-fdn,  shi  jin-jin  pi-ting  tso  ti,  'to  eat,  is  what  all  men  must  do.' 

(Par.)  tau-ti  ngo  mu-yih  shimmft  fan  k'i  '  but  I  have  no  rice  to  eat.' 

(Gen.)  nl  k'd-l  td-swdn  md?  'can  you  calculate?' 

(Par.)  tsiu  swan  che-kl  su-mu  'then  reckon  up  these  numbers.' 

(Gen.)  kiau  siaii  hai-dr,  td-sau, '  call  the  little  boy  to  sweep.' 

(Par.)  t'd  saH-lmu  che-ko  ti-fdng  '  he  has  swept  this  place.' 

(Gen.)  td-fd  yi-ko-jin,  td-t'ing, l  send  a  man  to  listen !' 

(Par.)  ngo  t'ing-kien-liaii  t'd-ti  hwd  'I  have  heard  what  he  said.' 

Those  compounds  with  td, '  to  strike,'  do  however  frequently  keep  the  td  when 

particular  acts  are  mentioned :  e.  g. — 

hid-fdng  td-sau-liau  '  the  schoolroom  is  swept.' 

But  with  such  compounds  as  td-shwui, '  to  draw  water,'  shwiil, '  water,'  would 

be  dropped  in  construction  :  e.  g. — 

ngo  yau  nl  ki-ngo  td-shwul  '  I  want  you  to  draw  water  for  me.' 
shwiil  td-liau  '  the  water  is  drawn,'  or  td-liau  '  it  is  drawn.' 

385.  It  will  be  well  to  show,  by  a  few  examples,  how  each  of  the  auxiliary 
words  affects  the  principal  verb  when  it  is  joined  with  it. 

The  character  Imu    J   ,  'to  finish,'  is  very  commonly  used  after  verbs,  to 
indicate  that  the  action  of  the  verb  is  accomplished,  and  the  expression  may 
therefore  be  construed  in  one  of  the  perfect  tenses  or  by  the  perfect  participle. 
The  following  examples  will  show  its  use  : 
che-te  t'ed-liati,  ming-ti  'he  only  presented  his  card.'  (8.  f.  23.) 
ti-ke  tsiu-yati  hing-liaii  'at  once  I  should  be  on  my  journey.'  (8.  k.  18.) 
che-kien  Shunil-yuen,  hwu  tseit-liau,  tsln-lai, '  who  should  they  see  but  Shui- 

yun,  having  suddenly  walked  up,  enter.'  (9.  g.  4.) 
k'dn-liau  yiu  k'dn  'having  looked,  he  looks  again.'  (n.  f.  13.) 

s 
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yaii  y^i-chany  dr  chl,  ski  k'i-  siau-ti  -liau,  lit.  'wishing  to  take  one  cup  and 

then  stop,  is  to  have  inputted  me.'  (ri.  1.  13) 
pu  kal  hi  i  (sz-kii-liau,  lit.  'ought  not  to  come,  to  liave  taken  notice  of  me.' 

(8.  n.  28.)    Cf.  10.  n.  4.  also. 

In  oblique  narration  liait  must  sometimes  be  construed  into  the  pluperfect 
tense  :  e.  g.  — 
'  The  attendants  announced,  that  the  second  son  of  academician  Li  (lai-liau) 

had  arrived'  (or  'to  have  arrived').    (10.  h.  15.) 

This  character  often  means  '  has  become  ;'  e.  g.  hung-Uau  '  has  become  red  ;' 
pe-liau  'has  become  white;'  ming^pe-Hau  'has  become  clear,'  =  has  under- 
stood, Thus  an  adjective  is  changed  into  a  verb  when  followed  by  liait. 

When  liait,  is  repeated,  the  first  liau  must  be  taken  as  the  verb  '  to  finish,' 
and  the  second  as  the  auxiliary  particle  to  express  the  perfect  tense  or  the 
participle.  It  is  however  seldom  found  thus,  though  Premare  gives  one  or 
two  examples  of  it. 

sJieu-wdn-liau  ts'ien  JJV    -T^-     j^  4jt§  '  having  received  the  money.' 
chdng  kwo-liau    E=i    ^pj       ^  '  having  tasted.' 


Liau  is  very  commonly  used  in  the  court  dialect,  and  in  the  mandarin 
generally;  also  in  the  ordinary  novels,  but  seldom  in  the  Sdn-kwo-chi  and 
the  better  class  of  books. 

Sometimes  the  object  of  the  verb  is  placed  between  the  verb  and  the 
auxiliary  liaik\^  :  e.  g.  k'l-  siau-ti  -liau  '  you  have  insulted  me.' 

386.  The  addition  of  kwd  -|)ffi,  'to  pass  over,'  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  very 
common  ;  it  regularly  forms  the  perfect  tense  when  used  in  this  way  :  e.  g.  — 

rii  t'ung-te  t'a  shw6-kwo-ti  'you  understood  what  he  said.'  (28.  d.  24.) 
kien-kwo  t'a  kl-teil  'you  Jiave  seen  him,  how  many  times'?'   (28.  g.  10.) 

Liau  is  frequently  superadded  to  kwo  in  the  same  sense  of  completing  the 
action  of  the  verb.  Kwo  sometimes  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  word,  and 
then  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  but  the  verb  seems 
to  be  used  to  form  the  perfect  tenses  in  that  case  :  e.  g.  — 

nd-kwo-lai  'bring  over;'   nd  kwd-lai  liau  '  it  is  brought  over.' 

387.  The  verb  yiu  'JEjf  ,  'to  have,'  also  occurs  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  like 
have  in  English,  but  this  use  of  it  is  not  common  in  Chinese.     When  used  in 
this  sense,  it  must  stand  immediately  before  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs  : 
e.g.— 

////V  /  •'•-/f'r/i  '  I  have  fatten  rice  (i.  e.  dined).' 

,,ii~i-!i'<ti-k'<~ui.-ki<'i>  ••/,/-_//,/'//(/-//  </<-k<'>-t«z  '  1  never  yet  have  seen  such  a 

character  as  this.'    (30.  i.  16.) 
iii"-i/iii-ft~i  t  has  not  yet  struck  three  o'clock.'  (29.  k.  19.) 
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388.  The  verb  wdn  y^,  'to  finish,'  is  also  set  after  the  verb  to  form  the 
perfect  tenses  with  the  other  auxiliary  verbs  and  particles :  e.  g. — 

t'd  sie-wdn  che-yi-sheu-shl  '  he  has  written  this  ode.' 

Si-chan  pu  t&ng  t'd  shwo-wdn  '  Sl-chun  did  not  wait  until  he  had  done 

speaking.' 
ngo  wi-tsdng  tso-wdn  che-ko  sz-tsing  '  I  have  not  yet  finished  this  business.' 

Ki  g^  '  to  stop  speaking,'  pi  m.  '  to  finish,'  and  some  other  words  have  a 
similar  force  and  usage  in  the  books,  where  they  will  present  no  difficulty. 

389.  The  particle  z  M  , '  already,'  is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  form  the  perfect 
and  pluperfect  tenses :  e.  g. — 

l-fu  hid-jin  tsai  hid-chu  'he  had  hidden  a  menial  in  the  lower  room.'  (8.  b.  25.) 
na  Li  kung-tsz  l-tseu  tau  si-tsien  '  this  Mr.  Li  had  walked  up  to  the  festive 
board.'  (10.  h.  29.)    si-ts'ien  is  'before  the  mat,'  by  met.  'feast.' 

Mng  sul  tsdn  dr  sin  l-sz  Jj^  ffi|   ife    ]j^J    ,[£    p    ^fv  'the  body 

indeed  may  remain,  but  the  soul  is  departed.' 

This  word  is  however  more  frequently  used  as  a  book-particle  than  in  the 
colloquial  idiom.  It  is  used  with  adjectives  like  liau,  but  prefixed,  and  then 
it  signifies  had  become :  e.  g. — 

t'ien-si*  l-wan  t'ui-ping*  'when  the  day  had  become  late  he  withdrew  his 
soldiers.' 

And  in  phrases  it  often  loses  its  grammatical  force,  or,  to  say  the  least,  the 
value  of  the  word  is  hidden  by  the  figure  ellipsis :  cf.  9.  f.  12. 

390.  Kl  g^p  'finished,  to  exhaust,'  is  employed  in  a  similar  way,  and  is 
placed  before  the  verb  to  form  the  perfect  and  the  pluperfect  tenses,  or  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb,  according  as  the  circumstances  require  each  form 
of  translation  respectively :  e.  g. — 

Td  mung  ts'z-ku  '  having  favoured  me  with  this  regard.'  (8.  o.  4.) 

M  Wdng  Li  dr-hiung  leu-lien  sdn-shdng  ' having  taken  with  our  two  friends, 

Mr.  Wang  and  Mr.  Li,  three  cups  in  succession.'  (it.  k.  30.) 
ki  yau-hing,  ho  pu  tsaii-k'u  ?  '  if  you  wished  to  go,  why  did  you  not  go  earlier?' 

(10.  n.  21.) 
ki  sz  t  'ai-hiung,  pu  I  pdng-yiii  wei  ts'ing,  '  it  being  thus,  Sir,  that  you  make 

no  account  of  friendship  as  a  motive.'  (9.  b.  18.) 

391.  Tsdng  "m",  'already  done,'  stands  before  the  principal  verb  as  an 
auxiliary  to  form  the  perfect  tenses  and  participles  :  e.  g. — 

tsu-shdng  Isdng-tso-kwo  yi-ko-siau-siau  Klng-kwdn  '  one  of  their  ancestors 

Jiad  been  an  insignificant  official  at  the  Capital.'  (Hung-leu-milng.) 
tsdng-klng  k'l-ch'ingc  '  he  has  already  set  out  on  his  journey.' 
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392.  It  must  be  observed  too,  that  particles  such  as  teiu  erf/',  pien  /|lP, 
kid  -^-p,  tsait  bp.,  yln  \fd,  each  of  which  means  'then,'  commonly  throws 
the  succeeding  verb  into  the  past  tense,  the  past  participle  or  the  future  tense. 
They  occur  naturally  in  the  apodosis  of  a  sentence  where  the  perfect  or  future 
tense  is  often  required :  e.  g. — 

ji-wi-ch'il,  tsiA  k'l-lai,  'before  the  sun  came  out,  (then)  he  arose."1  (8.  a.  13.) 
Kwo  tsiii  sung  tso  '  Kwo  then  having  invited  his  guests  to  sit.'  (9.  n.  15.) 
tsaufl  pau-yll  Kwo  kung-tsz  'then  he  hastened  to  inform  Mr.  Kwo.'  (8.  c.  1 1.) 
i/lii  Hen-lien  ta  kung-kung  '  then  he  continuously  bowed  profoundly.'  (8.  e.  4.) 
yln  Men  shln-ts'ing  heu-mau  '  wften  he  saw  the  deep  feeling  and  generous 

manner  displayed.'  (19.  e.  15.) 

ttitti-yau  h'ing-liau  'I  am  about  to  proceed  on  my  journey.'  (8.  k.  20.) 
wang-wai  tsiu-tseu  '  he  went  out,  being  about  to  depart.' 
But  in  parallel  clauses,  or  those  joined  with  and  understood,  the  verb  which 
follows  these  particles  must  be  construed  like  the  verb  in  the  corresponding 
clause  preceding.     And  when  the  protasis  is  a  hypothetical  proposition,  the 
verb  in  the  apodosis  will  be  in  the  future  tense :  e.  g. — 

393.  Several  verbs  which  are  placed  before  the  principal  verb  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  class  of  auxiliaries,  since  they  serve  to  define  the 
notion  of  time  more  clearly.     For  the  future  tenses  and  future  participles, 
yaii  55,  tsidng-yau  ^p*    |  ,  and  tsiu-yau   Ct//*"    |    are  used.     The  following 
examples  will  show  how  they  are  employed  : 

ngd  ming-t'ien  yau  k'u  '  to-morrow  I  shall  go.' 
lai  nien  nl  tsiang-yau  lal  '  next  year  you  will  come.' 
k'i-fdn-liau,  tsiii-i/au  k'ii,  'having  eaten  his  rice,  he  was  about  to  go.' 
But  after  nl,  '  you,'  yaii  would  signify  should  or  must :  e.  g. — 
nl  ming-t'ien  yau  lai  '  to-morrow  you  must  come.' 

394.  Many  words  are  used  to  modify  the  notion  expressed  by  yau,  as  well 
as  other  words  employed  to  mark  the  future  time,  and  to  change  the  expression 
so  as  to  mean  must,  should,  uxnild,  &c. ;  as,  for  example,  jn  ,/rA  '  must,  cer- 
tainly ;'  and  adverbs  of  intensity,  with  certain  verbs  of  like  signification  :  e.g. — 

t'dpi-yau  tu-shii  'he  must  study.' 

Tiwang-ti  ye  yau  sz  '  the  emperor  must  also  die.' 

kiau-fu  shl-tsa't  yau-lai  '  the  chair-bearer  iriff  really  come.' 

nl  k>i-'i-j>'n  </<ni-k'l-fdn  'you  certainly  will  dine.' 

sien-sang pii-k'ttng  lal  tu  'the  teacher  will  not  come  to  read,'  (won't.) 

395.  The  verbs  given  in  Art.  197  will  need  some  further  exemplification, 
as  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  modification  of  the  verbal  notion.     We 
will  take  o.-n-h  in  order,     ist,  tl  -Y^l  /to  <>)>ti\\n,'  follows  verbs  whose  significa- 
tion requires  some  such  supplementary  notion  to  complete  their  sense  :  e.  g. — 

n<(n  ^mnf-te  nl-ti  shwo-hwd  '  I  can  understand  your  language.' 
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nl  k'li-tS,  k'o-l, '  you  may  go,'  where  k'o-l  is  redundant,  but  idiomatic. 
The  negative  pu  ^^  comes  between  the  verb  tl  and  its  associate,  and  denotes 
that  the  action  of  the  principal  verb  does  not  or  cannot  take  effect ;  and  this 
is  common  with  all  these  auxiliary  verbs :  e.  g. — 

che-yl-t'iau-lu  kw'dn-pu-tl  '  this  road  cannot  be  widened.' 

ko  yung-jin  k'u-pu-tl  'the  servant  may  not  go.' 

Tl  also  forms,  with  certain  verbs,  an  expression  equivalent  to  utinam  in  Latin, 
in  wishes,  'would  that!'  e.g.  hdn  pu-tl  'j'fii  'annoyed  at  not  getting,' = 
'  would  that  /'  but  the  more  common  phrase  in  conversation  is  pd-pu-tl  or  pd- 
pu-tl,  which  signify  respectively,  '  would  that  I '  and  '  would  that  you,'  i.  e. 
with  one  tone  it  refers  to  the  subject  who  speaks,  with  the  other,  to  the  object 
spoken  of,  or  to  the  person  addressed.  Pu-tl  enters  into  a  variety  of  phrases, 
as  liau-pu-tl,  'finish  not  obtain,'  for  an  intensitive,=very;  and  sometimes  for 
'it  will  not  suffice:'  cf.  Chrest.  30.  e.  21. 

396.  The  verbs  k'u  -^  'to  go,'  ch'u  }r  \  'to  go  out,'  k'al  R£j  'to  open,' 
and  sdn  S: v  '  to  scatter,'  have  a  good  deal  in  common.     They  express  the 

present  or  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood; — the  imperative  mood; 

or  the  potential  mood,  with  can  as  the  sign  in  English :  e.  g. — 
k'dn  pu  ch'u-lai,  mu-yiu  kwdng-lidng, '  I  cannot  see,  there  is  no  light.' 
t'd  nd-ch'u  yl-kwel  ydng-ts'ien  'he  took  out  a  dollar.' 
shwill  ts'ung  shdn-li  liu-ch'u  lai  '  water  flows  out  from  the  mountains.' 
t'au-ch'u,  pu-yau  tdng  che-ll, ' Flee!  do  not  tarry  here.' 
ngd  pl-k'al  yl  kwel  mu-t'eu  '  I  split  a  log  of  wood.'  (Indie.) 
nl  pl-k'al  yl  kwel  mu-t'eu  '  split  a  log  of  wood !'  (Imper.) 
j5  t'd  chen-mei  nl,  li-k'al  t'd  yuen,  '  if  he  flatters  you,  keep  at  a  distance.' 
nd-kien  ml-s&  a  lu-ch'u  b  lai-liau  '  that  secret  has  come  out.' 
ngd  pien-yau  nl  kl-liau-k'u  '  I  am  determined  you  shall  drink  it :'  (now,  so 
pres.)    (12.  a.  2.) 

397.  The  verb  pd  £^j  'to  cease,'  corresponds  in  force  to  liau    J  ,  'to 
finish,'  as  an  auxiliary  verb.     But  it  very  commonly  has  the  effect  of  turning 
the  sentence  either  into  an  imperative  sentence,  or  it  gives  to  it  a  hortative 
force.     The  following  examples  will  show  both  these  uses  of  pd: 

Tl  kung-tsz  ch'd  pd  '  Mr.  Tl  having  done  tea.'  (8.  j.  20.) 
shwo-pd,  yiu  wai  tseu,1  having  spoken,  he  again  made  for  the  door.'  (8.  m.  1 9.) 
siaii-ti  klng-tsiu  tso-pd  'I  am  already  seated.'  (10.  i.  15.) 
fang-sin  shw6 pd!  'speak  freely!'  (27.  a.  12.) 

tsd-mdn  tu  yl-kwel-dr  tseu-pd !  '  let  us  all  walk  together!'  (30.  b.  17.) 
ngd-mdn  shdng-ching pd!  'let  us  go  up  into  the  city!'  (28.  1.  19.) 
Hd-ki,  nl  tai  ngd  kwd  h6  pd!  '  Friend !  carry  us  over  the  river !'  (28.  n.  10.) 
Cf.  also  28. 1.  5.  and  27. 1.  28.  

m 
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After  a  conditional  clause,  referring  to  the  second  person,  or  after  an  absolute 
clause,  it  mil  generally  give  the  sense  of  may,  or  some  tense  in  the  potential 
mood,  or  be  construed  into  the  imperative:  e.  g. — 
nl  pit  yau  tdng,  k'd~l  k'u  pd  (or  tsiu  k'li-pd),  '  if  you  will  not  wait,  then 

you  may  go.' 

k'l-fdn  heu,  tsiu  k'u  pd!  'after  dinner,  then  you  may  go!'  (or  'then  go.') 
tang-yi-tdng  ngo  che-ydng  ts6  pd!  'wait  a  little,  I  will  do  it  so!'  which 
would  be  also,  'let  me  do  it  so.'  (27.  k.  5.) 

398.  The  verb  chii  4 I  '  to  rest  in,  to  stay,'  partakes  of  the  same  nature 
and  grammatical  force  as  the  preceding  verb.     It  may  be  said  to  attach  itself 
to  the  verb  in  almost  every  mood  and  tense,  to  show  that  the  action  of  its 
associate,  which  always  precedes  it,  has  taken  effect :  e.  g. — 

Kwo  Idn-chu  tau  'Kwo  opposed  him  and  said.'  (8.  1.  8.) 

Kwo  yl-sJieu  chi-chii  taii '  Kwo  with  one  hand  stopped  him  and  said.'  (8.  m.  25.) 

chl-te  chu-hid  'he  stayed  there.'  (9.  c.  26.) 

l-tseii  tau  sl-ts'ien  chl-chii  tau  'he  had  walked  in  to  the  banquet  and  stopped 

them,  saying.'  (10.  h.  29.) 
pien  ll-chu  td-ying  tau  'then  he  arose  and  answering,  said.'  (n.  e.  8.)    Cf. 

also  (12.  c.  i)  and  (12.  f.  i). 

In  its  own  proper  sense  we  have  chu  in  (10.  b.  15)  yiii  chu-sheii  chi-i  'he  had 
the  idea  of  desisting  (from  drinking).' 

399.  The  verbs  lai  A&  'to  come,'  tsln  i^g  'to  enter,'  and  lung  ijtl  'to 
collect,1  may  be  classed  together  as  auxiliaries,  being  allied  in  meaning  and 
use,  and  being  often  united  in  the  same  phrase.     All  three  convey  the  notion 
of  direction  towards  the  subject,  just  as  k'u  '  to  go,'  ch'u  'to  go  out,'  and  k'al 
1  to  open,'  express  the  direction  from  the  subject  of  the  sentence.     Lai  pre- 
cedes liau  when  it  helps  to  form  the  perfect  tenses  of  neuter  verbs,  but  when 
an  object  comes  in  between,  liau  goes  with  the  chief  verb,  and  lai  is  suffixed 
after  the  object  mentioned  :  thus — 

na-lmu  tl-tsz  lai  'he  took  his  card.'  (8.  b.  10.) 

ngo  hwdn  mu-yiu  k'l  lai  '  I  have  not  yet  arisen.'  (30.  o.  18.) 

Tsln  and  lung  precede  liau  in  the  sentence,  and  come  immediately  before  it : 
e.  g.— 

ttHn-lal  'to  come  in'  (cf.  hineinkommen),  or  '  come  in  !' 

lung-lai  'to  collect  together'  (cf.  MMMMMNAaM^n). 

t'd  t'i-k'l  pi  lai  '  he  takes  up  his  pencil.1 

t'd  t'i-k'l  pi  lai-fi'i!/  '  he  tnak  up  his  pencil.' 

ho-lung  nd-ko  tung-8i  lai  'collect  those  things.' 

h6-lung-liau  '  they  are  collected.' 

The  student  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  words  which  stand  as  gram- 
matical adjuncts  from  the  same  when  used  as  principal  verbs  :  cf.  ngu-/'>~'  <;>'  /"'. 

'  dr  k'ii,  'to  come  fasting,'  'to  go  fasting.'  (9.  c.  16.) 
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Many  of  these  auxiliary  verbs  form  the  various  tenses,  or  stand  for  the  pre- 
positions found  with  the  verb  in  some  European  languages.  The  Chinese  may 
be  said  to  correspond  with  the  idiom  of  the  English  in  this  respect.  We  may 
say  either,  'he  offered  up  tea,  or  he  presented  tea.'  In  colloquial  Chinese, 
'  offered  up '  is  the  form  of  more  correct  phrase  :  cf.  Chrestomathy. 

yi-mien  hien-shdng  ch'a  lai '  while  they  offered  up  tea.'  (8.  h.  10.) 

400.  The  verbs  shdng    p  'to  go  up'  and  Jcl  33*  'to  arise'  are  similar  in 

-  I   »  /C*"r 

their  grammatical  use,  for  they  both  signify  the  beginning  or  raising  of  the 
action  of  the  chief  verb ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  in  forming 
the  tenses  of  the  verb,  although  they  assist  in  producing  the  perfect  tense 
sometimes :  e.  g. — 

tsiii,  ll-k'l  shin  lai  'then  he  arose.'  (8.  j.  25.) 

yi-mien  hien-shdng  ch'd  lai  'while  they  were  offering  up  tea.'  (8.  h.  10.) 

pu  to-shi  pei-shdng  tsiu  lai  'not  long  after  they  prepared  and  brought  up 

wine.'  (9.  n.  8.) 
yiu  yiu  Hwiii-tsz  ts6-lwdn-Jcl-lai-liau  '  there  were  also  the  Turcomans  who 

had  rebelled.'    Gone.  Arte  China. 

yln  nd-Jcl  nci-pel-tsiu  lai  '  then  he  took  that  cup  of  wine.'  (12.  a.  9.) 
kiau  tso-yiu  chln-Jel  li&ng-cliang  ' he  called  the  attendants  to  pour  out  two 

goblets.'  (u.  j.  24.) 

K'l  is  used  sometimes  to  form  the  inceptive  verb,  even  with  a  verb  of  an 
opposite  signification,  e.  g.  with  hid  ~7>*  '  down,  to  descend,'  while  k'l  means 
'  to  arise :'  thus — 

hid-k'l  td-yu  'it  began  to  rain  heavily.' 

This  is  exceptional  usage,  for  the  auxiliary  is  commonly  suited  to  the  action 
of  the  verb  to  which  it  is  joined ;  hid  K  is  generally  used  for  a  downward 
movement  and  shdng  r*  for  an  upward  movement :  e.  g. — 

hid  ko-wei-ki  'to  play  the  game  of  siege  (a  kind  of  chess).'  Chrest.  litho.  p.  9.  c.  4. 
nl  tu-shdng  to-shau  'how  much  will  you  wager?'  (lit.  '  bet-up,' =  Eng.  lay.} 

(27-  g-  9-) 

pa siang-shdng  yl  siang,  lit.  '  touching enter  upon  thinking ! ' 

(6.  m.  22.)  = '  with  regard  to take  a  thought !' 

401.  Many  other  verbs  are  used  in  senses  similar  to  the  preceding,  and 
assist  in  forming  the  tenses  or  in  conveying  the  notion  of  direction  implied  in 
the  verbs  to  which  they  are  attached.      From  the  preceding  articles  the 
principle  involved  will  be  seen ;  but  many  additions  to  the  examples  may  be 
given  by  the  student  as  he  proceeds  in  his  reading.     The  following  expres- 
sions must  suffice  to  exemplify  these  remarks : 

yen-hid  pra     K  'to  swallow  down,' =  coll.  t'an~hid  ~/±j-    \  . 

'    * 

ji  A  <to  enter'  is  used  for  tsin  vf|  'to  enter,'  and  both  are  occasionally 

/     ^  »J_-^ 
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used  together;  e.g.  tsln-ji  'enter!'  tsln-lai  'come  in!'  tsln-k'u  'go 
in!'  and  sfidng-tsln-k'u,  lit.  ' ascend-in-go,'  for  'go  in!' 
Mn-shdng-k'il  l  to  pursue  after.' 

Each  of  these  adjuncts  is  affixed  to  some  verbs,  just  as  prepositions  are  to  assist 
in  forming  compounds  in  European  languages.     The  student  of  the  Greek  will 
at  once  perceive  the  analogy  between  Chinese  and  that  language  on  this  point, 
as  he  will  too  in  many  other  Chinese  forms  of  construction  and  usages  of  words. 
(Compare  npos  with  lai;  OTTO  with  k'u;  c£  with  ch'u;  ev  with  tsln,  &c.) 
Thus — nd-lai  '  bring ! '  nd-k'u  ( take  away ! ' 
ts'u-kwo  Jfi7  '  to  bring  over :'  e.  g. — 

kiau-jin  ts'u-kwo  pi  lai  f  tell  a  man  to  bring  a  pencil  over  here ;'  so 
tsu-ch'u  'to  take  out,'  ts'u-k'u  'to  take  away.' 

402.  When  verbs  compounded  with  these  auxiliary  adjuncts  are  negatived, 
the  negative  particle  is  placed  either  between  the  principal  and  the  auxiliary, 
— and  they  then  generally  signify  cannot  do  what  the  verb  expresses, — or 
before  the  two  verbs  as  a  compound,  when  they  mean  does  not,  has  not,  or 
will  not :  e.  g. — 

a  nd-pu-lai  '  cannot  bring  it.'     nd-pu-k'u  '  cannot  take  it  away.' 

sie pu  sJidng  lai  ' cannot  go  on  writing.'    tati pu  ch'u  lai  'cannot  speak.' 

b  k'l-pu-ti  '  cannot  eat  it.'     c  t'au-pu-ch'u  '  cannot  escape.' 

pu  nd-lai  '  does  not  bring  it,  has  not  brought  it,'  or  '  will  not  bring  it,' 

according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require. 

t'd  pu  tsln-lai  'he  will  not  enter.'    nl  pu  tsln-lai  'you,  do  not  enter !'  (Imp.) 
hS-pu-lung-lai  '  cannot  be  brought  together.' 

nl  tsln-pu-lai  'you  cannot  enter.'     ngo  tu-pu-tl  'I  cannot  read  it.' 
ngo  pu  k'l-tl  '  I  do  not  eat  it,'=/  will  not  eat  it. 
d  kiang-pu-ting  e  '  cannot  be  settled  by  discussion.' 
ngd  t'lng-pu-kien  '  I  cannot  hear.'     ngo  pu  t'lng-kien  '  I  do  not  hear.' 
fmal-pu-lai  '  I  cannot  buy  it.'     S  mai-pu-k'il  '  I  cannot  sell  it.' 

403.  After  these  remarks  upon  the  value  of  the  above-mentioned  auxiliary 
verbs,  the  explanation  of  such  phrases  as  the  following  will  present  no  dif- 
ficulty. 

tscu-lai  tseu-Ku  '  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards.' 

shwd'-lai  shwo-k'ti  '  to  say  again  and  again.' 

sitlng-lai  siang-k'ii  'to  think  of  this  and  that,'  =  to  keep  on  thinking,  in 
\\liich  form  all  such  expressions  may  be  construed.  They  cannot  however  be 
affected  by  the  auxiliaries  for  the  past  and  future  tenses  as  the  simple  verb 
can ;  they  signify  merely  the  general  notion  in  the  infinite  mood. 

404.  The  imperative  mood  in  Chinese  is  marked  by  certain  verbs,  which 
signify  to  invite  or  beg,  to  yield,  to  cause,  to  call,  to  exhort,  and  the  like, 
being  prefixed  to  the  principal  verb;  but  very  frequently  the  command  is 
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conveyed  simply  by  the  verb  alone;  e.g.  lai  'come!'  k'ti  'go!'  k'an  'see!' 

or  with  the  subject  only  placed  before  it ;  e.  g. — 
nl  pu-yau-k'ii,  'do  not  go!'  (Lat.  noli  ire.} 
t'd  pu-yau-k'ii  would  be  '  he  will  not  go'  or  '  he  may  not  go.' 

'the  verbs  just  referred  to  are,  tsring  =  m  'to  invite,'  k'id  IJP  '  to  beg,'jdng  ~  3| 
'  to  yield,'  shi  ml  '  to  cause'  or  ling  .^k.  '  to  cause,'  kiau  pu  '  to  call,' 
kitten  22 M  'to  exhort,'  of  which  the  following  examples  will  show  the  use  in 
this  connection  : 

ts'lng  nl  tsS  maii-tsz  'take  off  your  cap,'  lit. '  invite  you  to  remove  the  cap.' 
hiu  'i'k  is  prohibitive;  e.  g.  hiu-shwd  'do  not  say!' 

405.  In  pursuing  the  method  of  European  grammar,  and  seeking  equi- 
valents for  the  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  we  may  wander  from  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  grammar  of  Chinese :  in  the  analysis  of  this  language  we 
ought  rather  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  physiology  of  it,  and  leave  the  consi- 
deration of  the  method  of  expressing  moods  and  tenses  until  we  come  to  the 
third  part  (the  Exercises),  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  synthetical  portion 
of  the  grammar. 

It  remains  however  to  mention  the  verbs  which  act  as  auxiliaries  in  forming 
the  passive  voice.  They  have  been  already  given,  but  a  few  more  examples 
may  be  of  service  to  the  student.  The  verbs  referred  to  are,  kien  fe'  '  to  see/ 

sheu  t^f-  'to  receive,'  k't  \\/    'to  eat,'  ling  ^H  'to  receive,'  tsau  5||f  'to 

-^~  .  ,  t_< 

meet  with,'  pei  ^H/  'to  suffer,'  &c. :  (cf.  Arts.  212  and  213.) 

pi  Ti  che  yl-tul  tau :  'by  Tl  he  was  pushed  away,  with  these  words :'  (i  2.  f.  29.) 
H-uxi !  pti-yati  kien-siau  y fl  ^^   ~J^   %*    M    r^.  '  Gentlemen !    Do  not 
be  inclined  to  smile,'  a  phrase  made  use  of  when  a  scholar  reads  his 
own  essays  before  the  learned:  (v.  Pi-em,  under  Jjjl,  p.  61.) 

Kien  'to  see,  to  seem,  to  be  affected  by,'  forms  the  passive  here  just  as  in 
other  cases,  although  we  do  not  so  express  the  sentence  in  English,  for  we 
may  say,  '  do  not  smile ! '    It  is  literally,  '  do  not  be  seen  to  smile ! ' 
t'd  pu  kien-hwdn-hl  '  he  was  not  pleased.' 

sui-jen  ngo  k'i-tien-kwei  tjip  fjfa  JJF  P^  lj§   jf|Y/'  'although  I  shall  be 

a  loser.' 
pi  tse-jin  kie-k'ti  -kR?     «$  /       ^-jfj  -        'was  carried  off  by  robbers.' 


40  6.  The  student  may  refer  to  Arts.  211 — 213  for  several  auxiliary  or 
formative  verbs  and  examples,  and  seek  for  further  examples  under  the  follow- 
ing section  on  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  particles. 

Few  precise  rules  can  be  given  for  construing  verbs  into  certain  mooda  and 
tenses,  beyond  those  already  noticed,  because  the  mood  and  tense  often 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  or  upon  the  previous  sentence. 

T 
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Examples  of  both  will  be  seen  in  the  passages  given  in  the  Chrestomathy. 
We  must  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  syntax  of  the  verbs  and 
nouns,  which  serve  to  supply  the  place  of  the  prepositions. 

407.  The  verbs  which  are  used  as  substitutes  in  some  sense  for  the  preposi- 
tions are  given  in  Art.  257,  p.  91.  Examples  of  their  use  is  all  that  is  needed 
here. 

i.  tad  $1],  '  to  arrive  at,'  implies  motion  towards  and  arrival  at:  e.  g.  — 

t'd  tau-che-li  lai-liau  'he  has  arrived  here,'  —  '  at  this  place.' 

ngo  yau  tau-Pe-king  k'u  '  I  wish  to  go  to  Peking.' 

nl  kl-shi  tau-Kwang-tung  lai?  '  When  did  you  come  to  Canton?' 

t'a-m$,n  shd  tau  t'ien  mlng  'they  went  on  killing  until  break  of  day.' 

yii  Id  tau  pwdn  ye  'the  rain  fell  until  midnight.' 

Phrases:  lai-tau     fi  'come,  arrived.'     tsl-tau  ijS  'received.' 


tau-chu  |J5£  'every  where.'     tau-ti  m^  'but,  still,  after  all.' 

2.  teal  "flp  ,'  to  be  in  a  place,'  implies  position,  rest  in  a  place  :  e.  g.  — 

tsai-KwAng-tung  tso  sdng-i  hau  '  trade  is  good  in  Canton.' 
tsdi-kid-li  pu-hait  '  it  is  not  pleasant  in  the  house.' 


Phrases  :  tsai-kid  jife  '  at  home.'    ts£-tsai  EJ '  to  be  without  absence  of  mind.' 
tsai-hu  ^V-  'to  consist  in.'   (B.) 

3.  ts'ung  -ii\ ,  'to  follow,'  implies  motion  from,  through,  or  out  of:  e.  g. — 
t'd  ts'ung  Pe-klng  lai  liau  'he  is  come  from  Peking.' 

t'd  tseit  ts'ung  chtng-ll  kwo-k'ii  '  he  walked  all  through  the  city.' 

ts'ung  hwdng-shdng  tau  hid-min  '•from  the  emperor  down  to  the  lowest 

of  the  people.' 

ts'ung  fdng-tsz  ch'u  'he  went  out  q/*the  room:'  (cf.  27.  1.  i.) 
ts'ung  yuen  $r-lai  'come^rom  a  distance.' 
With  a  negative  preceding,  it  implies  means  from  or  by  which :  ci.tsz(i  5)  below. 

4.  hidng  jpjjj,  '  to  go  towards,'  implies  motion  towards,  but  it  is  not  so  com- 

monly used  as  tau  (i). 
hidng-ngd  lai  '  come  towards  me ! ' 
pu  yau  tau-ngo  lai  'do  not  come  to  me.' 
Ic6-ch2-niau  fl  hidng-t'ien  k'u  '  that  bird  flies  towards  heaven.' 

Phrases  :  hidng-ndn  jij  '  southward.'       hidng-tsien  H|J  '  forward.' 
hidng-shdng    p  'upward.' 

Hidng  ml  and  yang  q  Wj  are  sometimes  used  for  yu  ~k^<  '  to,  at :'  e.  g. — 
hidng  pdng-yiu  shw6  f  to  speak  to  a  friend.' 

wei-tsz-shi  yang  k6-kw&  ch'uen-chi;  '  by  this  notification  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  ships  of  all  nations.1 
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Wdng  h2?  and  yang  4  J|J,  '  to  look  towards,'  are  also  used  like  hidny. 

5-  *  J^f  '  to  use,  to  take,'  implies  the  means  by  which,  and  it  precedes  the 
instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  done,  or  the  cause  or  motive  for  au 
action. 

Yung  JQ,'  to  use,'  is  more  commonly  employed  in  this  sense  in  the  colloquial 
style;  and  as  I  is  looked  upon  generally  as  a  book  particle,  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  section  on  particles  for  examples  of  its  grammatical  use. 

ngo  yung-tau-tsz  shd-t'a  '  I  killed  him  with  a  knife.' 

yln  yung-sheu  chi-ch&  Tl,  tail,  '  then  with  his  hand  he  pointed  to  Tl,  and  said.' 

Na    f,  '  to  take,'  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  yung,  for  by  or  with. 


6.  ki  £,  'to  arrive  at  or  reach  to,'  is  used  for  with,  and,  until,  and  with 
reference  to;  but  this  word  is  more  common  in  the  books  than  in  the 
colloquial  style. 

Jcl-cha  mo  kl  ju  jji'ia    &&   "wj     ~K7    y'A/  'the  examination  lias  no  refer- 
•  E3    •5^N*  iA«i     -^*-    •  s^- 

ence  to  you.' 
ki  dr  yu   7&  J^j  '  until  the  second  month.' 

It  also  has  the  sense  of  about  in  some  phrases  :  e.  g.  Idn-kl  §mj  J\f  'to  talk 
about;'  —  a  book  is  'about'  (Idn-ki)  a  certain  subject.  In  this  sense  it  agrees 
with  that  of  pa  iP  'to  take,'  which  often  means  taking,  touching,  concerning. 


7.  lien  Jiffl,  'to  connect,'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  and,  with  (like  cum  or  vvv)  ; 

and  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause  it  often  means  in  addition  to. 

lien  ho-ki  mau  sz  5jj[  yjfo  pj~r   ^J  ^P  '  he  braved  death  with  his  com- 
panions.' 

The  verbal  signification  of  lien  admits  of  its  being  construed  by  several  words, 
such  as  both,  and,  &c.,  and  it  often  appears  to  be  redundant  at  the  head  of  a 
sentence:  e.g.  — 

li&n  l-fu  sheu-shl  a  tu  pu  kien-liau  '  she  found  neither  her  clothes  nor  her 
head-dress.' 

lien  ni  ye-mu  ching-klng  *jj[  ^fa  ^    ^  j£  |^  '  you  too  are  with- 

out right  principle.' 
Phrase:  lien-ye  5jj[   M^  'day  and  night.' 

8.  tai  -j-K  '  to  act  as  a  deputy,'  is  equivalent  to  the  prep,  instead  of: 

tai-tl  tfung-hiang-jinb  sheii-k'u  'he  suffered  trouble  in  the  place  of  his 
townsmen.' 
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t'd  tai-jin  shu-tsiii-liau  '  he,  instead  of  men,  made  atonement  for  sin.' 

9-  yti  £u.>  *^°  give>'  involves  the  notion  of  the  dative  case  with  the  prep,  to 
or  for.  But  more  examples  will  be  given  of  its  use  under  the  section 
on  the  particles. 

tsau  fl  pau-yu  Kwo-kung-tsz  '  then  he  hastened  to  give  information  to 
Kwo-kung-tsz.'   (8.  c.  n.) 


yujin-hiung  ts8-fdju-h6  ?  '  allow  me  to  go  for  you,  Sir,  and  negotiate 
the  marriage,  will  you?' 

10.  kl  £A  'to  give,'  is  more  commonly  used  in  the  conversational  style  for 

yu,  as  the  mark  of  the  dative  case. 

kid  nl  kl  ngo  ts6  che-ko  '  I  beg  of  you  to  do  this  /or  me  :'  (cf.  27.  a.  25.) 
sung  che-ko  ki  t'd  k'u-liad,  'presented  this  to  him.' 
tsai  a  ki-ngo  yi-pu-k'dn  b  '  give  (to)  me  another  copy  to  look  at.' 

11.  wei  ",K  'to  do,  to  become,'  is  used  for  the  prep,  on  account  of,  for,  and 

it  enters  into  several  phrases  in  this  sense  :  e.  g.  — 
yln-wel  'because,'  wet-shimmo  'for  what,'=to%. 

wei  nl  lah-Yu  ngo  kail  che-ko  'on  your  account,  Mr.Yu,  I  will  change  this.' 
wel  shimmd  lai  liaut  'why  are  you  come1?' 

i-fid  wei  kiai  •!'{?   yBJ    ^JS*    J^*   'taking  the  rivers/or  the  boundary.' 
wei  t'ien-hid  siau  'to  be  a  laughing-stock  for  the  world.' 

1  2.  tut  ieT,  '  to  be  opposite  to,'  makes  the  prep,  towards,  opposite  to  (ad- 

versus),  <fec.  : 

nl  tiii  t'd  shwO  '  speak  to  him  !  ' 
tiii  t'ien  shwo-shi  'he  swore  by  heaven.' 

Phrase  :   tui-mien  mj  '  on  the  opposite  side.' 


13.  t'dng  l^fj,  'the  same,'  stands  as  the  prep,  together  with  (cum)  : 

ngo  pu-yau  t'ilng-nl  k'ti  '  I  do  not  wish  to  go  with  you.' 
shi  t'dng  na-ko  yi-ydng  '  it  is  the  same  as  (with)  that.' 

1  4.  ho  T  P,  '  concord,'  is  commonly  employed  as  the  prep,  with,  in  company 

with,  =  t''Ang  (q.  v.  13.  above)  : 
n</d  yau  h6  nl  htng-lu  '  I  wish  to  walk  with  you.' 
lien-jln  ho  md,  '  both  men  and  horses.' 
ho  hiung-ti  yl-k'i  hi^n'j-ri-/,ti>'/t  tseii  'with  my  brother  I  went  in.' 

T5-  1*6  01  >  commonly  'self,'  has  the  same  force  and  usage  as  ts'dng  (q.  v.  3. 
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above)  'to  follow,'  and  therefore  signifies  'from.'  This  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  book  style  than  in  the  colloquial  idiom ;  and 
will  be  exemplified  under  the  particles. 

1 6.  t'l  H  'for,  instead  of,'  is  a  more  frequent  colloquial  expression  than  tai, 

mentioned  above  (8).  T'i  also  corresponds  with  yu  '  for,  to,'  as  a  mark 
of  the  dative  (9). 

ngo  Jd6  t'l  nl  siu  ^  ^|J  ||  ^fa  ¥j*  '  well,  I  am  ashamed  of  you ! '  (Hsin- 

ching-tu  III.  76.) 
t'i-jin  cfiu-li    \    /^   |-J-j    /J  'to  exert  one's  self  for  people.' 

yang-jin  t'i  t'd  dr-tsz  tso-fd  ^    \     \     f  A   JE  *F*  '{ I*   {$ ''** 

solicited  a  person  to  negotiate  a  marriage  for  his  son.' 

17.  yln  j^j  'because  of  and  yiu  tt|  '  origin'  are  both  used  for  on  account 

of,  by  or  through,  although  the  manner  of  using  them  varies :  e.  g. — 
yln  tau-tsz,  sz-liau,  'he  died  by  the  sword.' 
yln  nl  pu-ni  R^J   '[^  -j'^  }^  'because  of  your  obstinacy/ 

yln  wei  p'd,  pu  k'i-fdn, '  he  could  not  eat  through  fear.' 

yiu  tsz  mdn  tsln  '  enter  by  this  door ! ' 

yiu  yuen  ji  u  '  by  the  garden  enter  the  house ! ' 

yiu  wu-kwdn  chlng-pdn&  'transacted  by  the  military  officers.' 

408.  The  forms  of  construction,  which  stand  as  equivalents  for  the  relations 
of  time  and  place,  commonly  expressed  by  prepositions  in  European  tongues, 
need  some  elucidation:  (cf.  Art.  258.) 

Any  general  term  for  a  relation  of  place  or  time  may  be  used  in  construc- 
tion, as  a  noun,  with  the  preposition  tsai  ~tC.  'in'  or  tsung  -iJL  'from,' 
(according  as  the  notion  of  rest  in  or  motion  is  implied,)  placed  before  the 
noun  to  which  such  relation  of  place  or  time  refers;  the  expression  then 
becomes  equivalent  to  a  preposition  with  its  case  in  Latin  or  English :  e.  g. — 

ngo  ku  tsai-ching-ll  '  I  reside  in  the  city,'  lit.  '  in  the  city's  interior.' 

t'd  ts'ung-ching-ll  k'u  '  he  went  through  the  city.' 

nl  tseu  tsai-ching-wai  'walk  outside  the  city,'  lit.  'in  the  city's  exterior.' 

409.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  student  to  be  able  to  divest  his  mind 
of  the  idea  of  a  Chinese  word  being  a  noun  or  a  verb,  and  to  be  able  to  treat 
any  word  as  a  noun  or  a  verb,  according  as  the  case  may  require.     The  value 
of  this  is  especially  observable  in  the  construction  of  words  to  express  the  rela- 
tions of  time  and  space,  where  we  use  adverbs  and  prepositions.     Instead  of 
saying  '  upon  the  table,'  the  Chinese  would  say  '  in  the  table's  upper  part,'  tsai 
chS-tsz  shdng.     Several  examples  of  this  form  of  expression  have  already  been 
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given  in  Arts.  258 — 260,  and  to  these  the  student  may  refer.  When  the 
phrase  thus  formed,  as  an  adverbial  expression,  stands  as  the  nominative  case, 
or  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  tsai  need  not  be  used :  e.  g.  ch'tng-nui  yiu  ml 
mat  '  in  the  city  there  is  rice  to  sell,'  lit.  '  the  city's  interior  has  rice  to  sell.' 
But  the  method  of  expressing  these  relations  will  find  its  appropriate  place  in 
Part  III,  where  the  exercises  will  necessitate  a  number  of  rules  for  turning 
English  into  Chinese.  One  caution  should  be  always  remembered,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  words  alone  can  determine  how  the  expression  must  be  construed. 
A  noun  may  become  a  verb,  simply  from  its  position,  and  a  noun  may  so 
stand  with  another  noun,  as  to  form  a  preposition  in  signification,  although  it 
is  not  prefixed  (prcepositum).  Thus  hid-shdn  '  descend  a  mountain,'  but  hid- 
fang  '  lower  room,'  and  shdn-hid  '  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.'  Wai-kiv6 
'foreign  countries,'  kw6-wai  'out  of  the  country,'  =  abroad.  Shang-ma  'to 
mount  a  horse,'  ma-shdng  '  on  horseback.' 

410.  The  adverbs  do  not  admit  of  any  modification  of  a  grammatical  nature, 
excepting  their  intensification,  either  by  being  repeated,  or  by  an  intensifying 
particle  being  prefixed  to  them.    (Cf.  Arts.  238 — 256,  p.  84.) 

It  will  be  necessary  to  notice,  in  the  next  place,  the  particles  which  affect 
words  and  sentences,  and  thus  modify  them,  but  in  a  manner  so  peculiar  as  to 
call  for  a  separate  section,  and  a  distinct  analysis  of  their  uses  as  attributive,  con- 
nective, affirmative,  negative,  adversative,  causative,  conditional,  illative,  inter- 
rogative, dubitative,  intensitive,  exclamatory,  and  euphonic  particles. 

§.7.   The  syntax  of  the  particles. 
I.  Attributive  particles,  £j<£j  ti,  ^?  chl,   :££  che,  and  JyT  so. 

411.  The  very  first  principle  of  Chinese  construction  is,  that  the  qualifying 
words  and  clauses  precede  those  which  they  qualify,  and  though  there  is  fre- 
quently nothing  to  show  the  point  at  which  the  attribute  ends  and  where  the 
object  of  that  attribute  begins,  several  particles  do  exist,  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  show  this.     They  have  been  referred  to  above  in  Arts.  130, 
132,  and  313. 

As  the  effect  of  these  particles  is  to  throw  that  which  precedes  them  into 
the  form  of  a  qualifying  or  attributive  expression,  that  is,  either  the  genitive 
case  of  a  noun,  the  adjective,  or  the  relative  clause,  we  shall  call  them  attri- 
butive particles;  and  here  it  will  be  well  to  illustrate  their  use  by  several 
examples.  They  were  all  originally  demonstratives,  excepting  so,  and  the  two 
first  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  our  «  with  an  apostrophe,  which 
appears  to  be  only  a  contraction  of  his,  its,  or  hers  *  ;  the  last — so — contains 
the  notion  of  '  place.' 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  met  with  the  following  extract  from  a  native 
author  on  the  subject:  * Fdn  ytn  chl  che  'Whenever  chl  is  expressed,'  h  wu  yiu  ttd  chi 
'there  is  a  thing  pointed  out,'  c»z  yiu  »d  thU  'there  is  an  affair  connected  with  it,' 
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tl  is  used  only  in  mandarin  and  in  the  novels.  After  a  noun  it  pro- 
duces the  genitive  case,  after  a  verb  it  makes  the  participle,  and  after  a  sen- 
tence it  must  be  construed  into  the  form  of  the  relative  clause  :  e.  er.  — 

O 

hwdng-ti-tl  '  of  the  emperor,'  hwdng-ti  tl  met  '  the  emperor's  horse.' 

hwdng-shdng  '  imperial,'  hwdng-shdng-tl  '  that  which  is  imperial.' 

che-kd  shi  ngo  tso  tl  '  this  is  what  I  made.' 

yiu  tseu-tl,  yiu  fl-tl,  '  there  are  those  which  walk  and  those  which  fly,'  or 

'  some  walk,  others  fly.' 

nA-ko  shi  tsd  jl  lai  tl  jin  '  that  is  the  man  who  came  here  yesterday.' 
kqng-t&ng-tl  'just  waiting,'  or  'who  was  just  waiting.' 

412.  With  respect  to  the  particle  chl  ^  ,  Dr.  Morrison  says,  that  in  the 
ancient  books  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  yu  ~£^,  shi  -|p:,  tsz  I£K,  i  jja, 

chi  g5,  and  pien  ^p.    (See  these  words  in  the  dictionary.)     Its  original 

_  — 
meaning  was  the  same  as  chi  zp  '  to  proceed,  to  go  to,'  or  as  a  demonstrative 

particle,  '  that'  or  '  this.'  The  meanings  of  all  these  words  run  into  each  other. 
Compare  the  notion  in  chi  ^.  as  a  particle  to  form  the  superlative  ;  it  signifies 
'  to  proceed  to  the  extreme,'  or  '  that  ;'  e.  g.  chi-hau  '  that  good  thing  or  person,' 
par  excellence,  therefore  'the  best.'  Although  the  characters  3',  t\y,  /fr, 
Hr.  are  different,  the  ideas  first  attached  to  them  were  probably  the  same, 
and  perhaps  the  sound  too,  for  chi,  tsz,  shi,  chi  are  all  cognate  in  sound.  As 
the  Chinese  language  became  more  analytic,  the  characters  were  invented  and 
diversified,  and  words  (by  which  syllables  merely  are  intended),  which  had  at 
first  but  one  primitive  meaning,  came  to  receive  special  significations  in  cer- 
tain connections,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  distinct  characters  to  represent 
them.  Examples  of  the  uses  of  chl  *  : 

jin  chl  k'i  sd  tsin-gai  /^  ,/^  "M*  ffi  ^^  W*  '  men,  as  to  those  things 
which  they  love.'  (T£-hi8.)  Here  chl=yH  fc^  'with  respect  to.' 
Cf.  Classics,  vol.  I.  p.  233. 

chl  tsz  yti  Jewel  3^  ^±-  -T1  §a;-  '  this  girl  is  on  the  return  to  her  husband's 
house'  (Shi-king.)  Here  chl=shi  ^pr.  Gf.  Classics,  vol.  I.  p.  236. 

&ti  yiu  sd  wang  'there  is  a  place  which  is  visited;'  *li&n  shu  chl  tsz  y&,  —  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  connection  and  relation.  See  Dr.  Morrison's  Dictionary,  vol.  I.  p.  34.  See  also 
the  extract  given  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xxi. 

*  The  references  are  to  vol.  I.  of  Dr.  Legge's  recently  published  work  :  The  Chinete 
Classics,  with  a  translation,  critical  and  exegetical  notes,  d-c.  Roy.  8vo.  Hongkong,  1861. 
The  author  here  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  this  first  volume,  and  to 
recommend  it  to  the  student  of  classical  Chinese.  The  student  may  compare  also  the 
classic  usage  of  chl  {  '  these/  com.  =*  '  only,'  and  t&f  '  to  go  to,'  com.  =  '  then.' 
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M')ng-tsz  ckl  Fing-tu,  "H  -4-  3*  Q  figc  'Mencius  went  to  Ping-lu.' 
(Chuug-yung.)  Here  chl=chi  'to  proceed  to.' 

wi  chl  yiu  ye  ~fc  „/  'pf  ffl  '  there  never  was  such  a  thing,'  where  chl 
is  merely  euphonic,  though  in  such  a  position  it  sometimes  appears 
to  represent  the  object  of  the  verb  yifi. 

413.  Chl  ,/  frequently  stands  after  a  verb,  as  a  pronoun,  the  antecedent 
for  which  is  either  expressed  or  understood ;  e.  g.  JP;   jj^|     0  i"    3jj*    ^ 
hi£  dr  shi  si  chl '  to  learn  and  constantly  to  practice  it,'  viz.  '  what  you  learn,' 
(Lun-yil,  ad  init.)   Here  chl  is  objective,  and  occupies  the  same  place  as  tsz  — J-- , 
in  the  Shanghai  dialect,  after  verbs.     There  tsz  is  looked  upon  as  a  euphonic 
particle,  and  chl  in  the  books,  when  in  this  position,  is  probably  nothing  more, 
or  merely  like  it  in  some  English  phrases  (c£  "  Thu  es  heute"  in  the  Prologue 
to  Goethe's  Faust).     The  following  is  an  example  of  two  uses  of  chl;  ist,  as 
a  verb  ;  2nd,  as  a  euphonic  particle,  as  that  just  referred  to :  cf.  kiu-chl  /% 

'  a  long  time  past.' 
yiu  shi  dr  chl-yen-chl  wei  tau  to    -^    Tjjl    |    :P^    |    =j  g  ^f  '  from 

this  place  proceeding  is  called  tail'  ('road').  The  yen  is  put  in  to 
separate  the  former  chl  from  the  latter  more  clearly,  and  to  make 
the  expression  more  rhythmical. 

Chl,  used  as  the  object,  has  also  the  effect  of  making  tsz  Ej ,  which  precedes 
the  vei-b,  the  subject,  and  prevents  it  from  being  the  reflexive  pronoun  and 
object,  which  is  commonly  the  case :  e.  g. — 

ch'dng  tsz  she  chl  ^J*    ^i    S4-    |    '  he  always  shot  them,'  but 

yln  tau  tsz  king  V,  I    /]    pi    iji|]  '  with  a  sword  he  killed  himself:'  v.  Schott. 

J    I        f     ™*  I — •        .  i  .  J 

Chin.  Sphr.  p.  80. 

414.  Chl  j?    is  B\BO  subjective,  and  used  as  such  in  the  ku-ioqn  for 
che  :z£  ;  e.  g.  kii-chl  "ir    |    '  the  ancients ;'  and  it  has  the  same  effect  as  che 

f— J  r    9 

(i.  e.  as  a  formative),  and  then  it  corresponds  with  tsz  -4-  in  the  colloquial 
idiom.  In  this  way  it  occurs  very  frequently,  and  it  must  be  considered  either 
as  a  formative  or  as  a  rhythmical  or  euphonic  particle. 

415.  Che  -^  is  also  an  attributive  particle,  for  it  unites  the  whole  sen- 
tence which  precedes  it,  and  makes  the  noun  or  verb  to  which  it  is  affixed  an 
attributive :  thus,  shwS-che  gy    |   'he  who  speaks, — the  speaker  or  speakers ;' 
ku-ch2  "i"     |    'those  of  ancient  times, — the  ancients.'     But  although  the 
attributive  force  may  generally  be  referred  to  this  particle,  it  will  be  needful 
to  notice  the  other  more  common  explanations  of  it. 
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Cke  :££  is  frequently  to  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  stands 
after  words,  as  the  article  6,  fj,  r6,  in  Greek,  stands  before  words,  to  individualize 
or  make  special,  particular  persons,  things,  or  expressions ;  and  most  commonly 
where  an  explanation  is  about  to  be  given  of  the  object  thus  specified.  This 
explanation  which  succeeds,  determines  not  only  the  meaning  of  that  which 
precedes,  but  also  the  grammatical  value  of  the  word  itself;  e.  g.jin-cfie  >f^  | 
would  be  either  'benevolence'  or  'the  benevolent,'  according  to  the  definition 
which  followed :  thus, 

jin-chd  jin  yd  A^  A    A^  JQ\    ' humanity  is  man/  (i.  e.  ' to  fulfil  all  the 

demands  involved  in  the  human  relations  is  to  act  as  a  man,')  but 
jin-chd  16  shdn  A^     \     !^JK  1 1  |  'the  benevolent  delight  in  the  mountains.' 

So  also  the  addition  of  the  particle  ye  4ft  or  chl  j/^ ,  between  the  verb  and 
che,  separates  the  verbal  notion,  and  causes  the  whole  to  form  an  abstract 
noun:  thus, 

sang-chS  AtT     |    '  those  which  are  born  or  which  grow, — the  living.' 
sdng-ye  ch$  'that  in  which  growth  is  or  consists, — life.' 

416.  When  in  an  explanatory  sentence  the  subject  is  marked  by  cM  being 
attached,  and  the  explanation  consists  of  several  words,  or  includes  a  relative 
clause,  another  che  often  precedes  the  final  particle  ye  3nV.     It  would  be  so 
in  a  sentence  like  this :  "  God  is  the  all-wise  and  beneficent  creator  and  pre- 
server of  all  things." 

fa  -  tsz  che  tsal    TA     Jci    shin  che  -  ye 

#  i&  I  Jt  R  £>  I  & 

'  He  who  does  so  will  bring  evil  upon  himself.' 

Pre"mare  says  that  Ngau-y&ng  ||£   |)||  used  che-ye    \     ]$  for  che-ye,  and 
also  shi-ye  ^p-  ln\  for  the  same,  in  common  with  writers  of  the  first  class ;  and 
he  gives  one  example  which  goes  to  prove  that  che  ^^  and  shi  jt  alike  mean 
this  or  is,  as  we  choose  to  render  the  sentence  *. 
kit     chl    jin     yih   king  chl    che,    Wu-wdng  shi.   ye, 

ffi  I  A  ^  ff  i  %  ^  J  il  fe 

'  Among  the  ancients  there  were  those  who  did  it,  Wu-wang  was  one  of  them,' 

417.  When  che  is  placed  after  a  complete  sentence  the  whole  will  form  an 
abstract  notion,  or  it  will  represent  some  particular  action  in  an  abstract  point 
of  view:  e. g.  after  the  sentence  'the  soldier  braves  death,'  che  would  make 
the  whole  to  signify  '  the  soldier's  braving  death,'  which  might  form  either  the 

*  Cf.  note  on  page  122. 
U 
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subject  or  the  predicate  of  a  new  sentence.     'Alexander  went  to  India,'  fol- 
lowed by  die,  would  become,  '  Alexander's  going  to  India.'     Sometimes  che 
follows  two  clauses,  as  in  this  example : 
t'iau  -  che  Iw&n  -p'6     che,    ho  ?     Siun-tsz. 

m  Ifi  W  ffi  %  W 

1  The  cracking  of  the  reed,  and  the  breaking  of  the  egg,  how  is  it?1 
(The  nest  was  well  formed  and  strong,  but  the  support  was  infirm :  cf.  The 
house  built  on  the  sand.) 

Yau-Shan  sing    chd,  T'dng  Wu    fdn    chl, 

' 


'  The  principles  of  Yau  and  Shun  were  perverted  by  T'ang  and  Wu.' 
chl  -  chi  -  che,  pu      ju     hau  -  chl  -  che, 


1  Knowing  it  is  not  like  loving  it,'  or  '  those  who  love  it  are  better  than  those 
who  know  it.' 

418.  Che  frequently  serves  only  to  mark  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and 
to  separate  it  from  the  predicate  :  e.  g.  — 

kiun-tsz     tau    cJie,  sdn.     Cf.  Chrest.  3.  e.  13  —  23. 


'  The  principles  of  the  superior  man  are  three.' 
k'o  -  che,  yii     chl;    k't     pu     k'o-che',k'u    chl, 

RT  i  II  Z  &  *'  pT  i  fe  Z 

1  With  those  who  are  worthy,  treat;  those  who  are  unworthy,  reject.' 

419.  Che  appears  to  stand  like  chl  !?^  ,  for  the  object  of  the  verb,  and  after 
the  predicate,  in  the  following  examples  (cf.  Art.  413)  : 

fu  h6-wei  che?  ^  'JPT  ^     |    «  but  how  are  you  to  do  it?' 
Chung-nl     pti  -  wel      I      shin  die 

W  XL  ^  n  £  &  i 

'Chung-ni  never  went  to  excess.' 

420.  The  use  of  che  ?5  does  not  date  so  early  as  that  of  chl  ^.     It  is 

rarely,  if  at  all,  to  be  found  in  the  Shu-king  and  the  most  ancient  classics,  but 
it  is  very  common  in  the  Sz-shU  and  all  later  classical  writings.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  give  any  definite  signification  to  che,  but  if  the  student  will 
bear  in  mind  that  it  unites  the  whole  clause  and  makes  it  participial,  as  when 
the  is  prefixed  to  a  clause  in  English,  or  6,  f),  r6  in  Greek,  he  cannot  be  very 
far  from  apprehending  the  notion  which  the  passage  conveys. 

421.  The  remaining  particle  so  ffi,  which   originally  signified  'place,' 
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perhaps  '  that  place,'  has  been  classified  with  attributive  particles,  because  it 
often  has  the  force  of  the  relative  pronoun,  and  the  relative  clause  is  undoubt- 
edly an  attributive  clause.  The  common  rendering  of  so  is  '  that  which,  what  ;' 
nl  so  yiit  ^y^  jjfr  ~£\  'what  you  have.'  This  character,  like  c/t£,  appears 

to  have  been  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  the  ancient  books,  though  common 
enough  in  the  later  classics  of  Confucius  and  his  disciples  :  e.  g.  in  the  Si-shti 
(4.  c.  23),  so  wei  kil-kwo  di£  '  the  kingdoms  which  are  called  ancient,'  or,  as 
is  said  in  English,  '  what  is  called  an  ancient  kingdom  is  &c.'  Again  (4.  1.  15), 
.  .fljin  so  ndng  ye  '  .  .  is  not  what  men  are  able  to  do,'  and  (4.  d.  17)  sl-ch2  sd 
tsln,  kin-jl  pit,  chl  Jcl  wdng  yd,  '  the  former  ministers  whom  you  advanced, 
to-day  you  are  not  cognizant  of  their  loss.' 

sd^wei  ho  s£?  ffi  ^    'jflf    j|}.  lit.  'that  which  he  is  doing  is  what  busi- 

ness1?^ what  is  he  doing  ?  (B.) 
sd-kien  pu  shu   fifc    Si    ~Y^   6y£  'our  opinions  (the  views  which  we  take) 

are  not  diverse.' 
pi  k'i  sd-pu-wei  fify  j|t   ^J'   ^  ^  '  to  slander  is  what  he  will  not  do.' 

422.  There  are  several  phrases  into  which  this  particle  enters;  e.  g.  so  -I 
fifr  PJ,  'the  means  by  which,'  is  commonly  translated  'therefore:'  ^p  ^J' 
ki-so  '  several  which,  a  good  many,  some.'  The  following  formula  should  be 
remembered,  and  the  classical  scholar  may  observe  that  it  accords  with  be 
Greek  expression  for  the  same  form  with  two  negatives  : 

wti,  so-pu-ndng  $$L    ffi   ^  |||§   lit-  '  there  is  nothing  which  he  could 

not  do,'  =  omnipotent. 
wti  sd-pu-mng   ^£     |      |     ?&  'there  is  nothing  which  they  would  not 

have  given,'  or  '  which  they  would  not  give  ;'  and  this  corresponds 

exactly  with  the  Greek  of  Demosthenes,  ovK-eo-6'  S-n  OVK 

v.  Dem.  de  Corona,  Reiske  261. 


II.  Connective  particles,  -jffi  yl,  jffj  dr,  ^  yiu,  J^  ping,  &c. 

423.  Characters  which  may  be  called  connectives  in  Chinese  are  rather 
numerous,  but  they  cannot  be  designated  as  simply  copulative,  for  they  gene- 
rally convey  some  accessory  notion.     The  above  however  are  the  common 
equivalents  for  '  and,  also  ;'  and  they  imply  an  addition  of  something  to  the 
previous  clause.     We  must  consider  each  separately. 

424.  Ti  "jfa,  'also,'  generally  comes  second  in  the  clause,  and  then,  like 
icai  in  Greek,  it  means  '  even'  or  '  indeed  :'  e.  g.  — 

=j£  ij/.'isitnotindeedPleasantr(*A«^ishereused 

for  '['^  yu.)    Chrest.  3.  d.  17. 

.<  is  it  not  indeed  enlivening?'  direst.  3.  d.  25. 


U  2 
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jen,  Chlny  lodng,  Tsz    yl     yiu  pu     II     yen, 


•  Yea,  if  Ching  were  lost,  Tsz  indeed  would  not  have  any  advantage. 

And  in  many  expressions  it  is  simply  intensitive  :  e.  g.  — 
pi     pii     hail,      tsz    yl     pu    hau, 


1  That  is  not  good,  this  too  is  not  good.' 
Phrases  yl-tio  /ft,  pj  and  yl-hau    \    ^-j-  are  terms  of  assent,  =  Well!  Good! 

425.  [fjl  dr  'and,  and  yet,  and  then,  but,  and  consequently,'  is  commonly 
used  as  a  connective  particle,  but  sometimes  it  has  an  illative  force,  and  some- 
times it  is  merely  euphonic.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  it  never 
connects  substantives  :  e.  g.  — 

ho        I       shl      k'i    pa    tsai    dr    she     chl 

W  yji  it  K  it  i  &  £ 

'Whereby  shall  I  know  his  want  of  talent  and  reject  him?'   Chrest.  4.  e.  i, 
also  3.  e.  26.  and  Art.  439. 

king  sing  dr  hi  chl  |^  fljtt    rfjt    fi|b  ^    '  he  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  then 

played  with  him.'    (Chrest.  21.  g.  19.) 
pu     IS    shen  -  tau,     dr    v>dng   k'i     kw6, 


'  He  delighted  not  in  virtuous  principles,  and  so  he  lost  his  kingdom.' 
It  is  joined  with  tsie  in  the  following  example  : 

dr-tsieji  pin  Tj^l  M    -J§"  'and  moreover  he  daily  grew  poorer.' 

And  it  is  euphonic  in  the  following  apodosis: 

}rt     h^  /^  jJ^.  '..  much  more  as  regards  man  !' 


426.  The  difference  between  yiii  and  yl  ~Jy[^,  each  of  which  means 
'also,'  seems  to  be  that  the  former  has  a  more  purely  connective  force,  and 
often  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause,  though  it  does  sometimes  take  the 
second  or  third  place  with  the  signification  '  again  :'  e.  g.  — 

yiu  wl  uoei  pit  fed   ^  ^^  "JjSj   ^^    pt  '  and  it  is  not  yet  considered 
impossible.' 

k'uny-p'A  yiu,  shi     chl  -  tung-hwd  -  n 

SB  tfl  JL  %  Jg  fi  §S  ® 

'  I  fear  that  he  will  again  say  one  thing  and  mean  another,'  lit.  '  point  to  the 
east  and  talk  about  the  west.' 
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yiu,    che  -  ski    aiau,  ping    pu    shwti  -  ch'u  ch'dng-twctn, 

fa 


&  *  &  tti  ft  a 

'  Again  he  only  smiled,  and  uttered  nothing  for  or  against,'  (lit.  'long  or  short.') 

In  the  following  example,  which  is  purely  idiomatic,  yiu  is  repeated,  and  may 
be  rendered  'then'  or  'and  then:' 

md  -  liau  yiu    tct,       td,  -  liau  yiu  md, 

•£?   T    i    IT    IT   "T    i    **** 
HHr     J          fJ,  TJ      J      I    £5 

'Having  scolded,  then  he  beat;  having  beaten,  then  he  scolded.' 
This  form  of  expression  is  admired  by  the  Chinese.   Cf.  Chrest.  litho.  San-kwd, 
1  1.  c.  7,  fan-kiu  pi  h6,  h$  kiu  pi  fan. 

An  intensifying  form  is  Jcan-liau  yiu  k'dn  ^ffj"   ~J       |    ^j'  '  having  looked 
he  looked  again  :'  v.  Hau-k*iu  chuen,  n.  f.  13. 

427.   Yiu  5C  is  also  used  where  yiu  ?&  or  shl  |j§  might  be  looked  for, 
as  in  the  two  following  examples  : 
t'u-chung  yiu     kl;     sin  -  hid  yiu  k'l, 

flt  t    i   tl  -fr  T  i  & 

'  In  his  belly  he  had  hunger;  in  his  heart  he  had  wrath.' 
ts'z,  yiu  tsz  -  pu  -  te;     tsiu,  yiu  tsiu-pu-te, 


'As  for  refusing,  he  could  not  refuse  ;  as  for  accepting,  he  could  not  accept.' 
Yiu  must  here  be  left  untranslated,  but  it  corresponds  precisely  with  the  col- 
loquial usage  of  shi  '  to  be,'  which  means  '  it  was  this'  in  such  expressions. 
kwdnyiu  kau,      kid    yiu    fu, 


If 


'  His  office  was  high,  his  family  was  wealthy.' 

428.  When  yiu  5<C  is  repeated  thus  in  two  parallel  clauses,  it  may  occa- 
sionally be  construed  by  '  neither'  and  '  nor  :'  e.  g.  — 
ts6    yiu  pu    gdn,       H    yiu  pu  ning, 


'  He  could  neither  sit  nor  stand  with  comfort.' 

For  several  examples  of  the  use  of  this  particle  the  student  may  refer  to  the 
Chrestomathy  :  9.  i.  8  ;   9.  k.  2  ;   10.  j.  2;   10.  h.  6;  and  elsewhere. 

429.  Ping  ^~H  (also  very  commonly  iTp,  and  formerly  )/»/)»  which 
properly  signifies  'two  standing  together,'  —  'together  with,  in  union  with,' 
is  used  as  a  simple  copulative  conjunction  in  the  style  immediately  above  the 
ordinaiy  colloquial.  In  the  Sdn-kw6  chi,  for  example,  ping  and  yiu  are  used 
together  :  (see  also  the  first  example  on  this  page,  where  pu  follows  ping.) 
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yiu  ping  jt  yU  H&n         |     y      ~        ^  tja  '  and  together  united  in  Han  :' 

v.  Sdn-kwS  chi,  Chrest.  litho.  n.  d.  9. 
And  on  the  same  page  at  c.  21.  ping  is  used  alone  in  a  similar  sense. 

Ping  is  used  as  an  intensifying  particle  before  a  negative;  it  then  signifies 
'even,  indeed,  forsooth'  (cf.  the  use  of  KOI  in  Greek):  ping-pu-shi  'no, 
forsooth  !  ' 

ping  wti-wdng  i        ffll    EP  '  utterly  hopeless.' 


430.  Ping  sometimes  means  f  both,'  as  in  these  two  examples  : 
tsie-mi  ping  mel  n^  ^Tp   TJp   ^&  'the  (elder  and  younger)  sisters  were 

both  alike  beautiful.' 
lait  -  yiti   ping-kiai    nd  -  hid 

T 


'  The  old  and  the  young  were  both  alike  seized.' 

Like  many  other  words  in  the  same  category,  ping  enters  into  several  phrases 
to  signify  the  whole;  e.  g.  yi-ping  'one  and  all.' 

Phrase:  ping-kien  *jp   Ifr  'together  with.' 


431.  Kien  =£T-  is  commonly  used  in  official  papers  for  '  and,  together  with  :' 
e.g.— 
Ping  -  pu,  Shdng-shU  ;  kien  Tu-chd-yuen,    yiu.      Tu  -  yii  -  shl, 


'  Of  the  Board  of  War,  President  ;  and  of  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Cen- 
sors, an  Imperial  officer.' 

The  following  belong  to  a  higher  style  of  composition  : 

Men  Ar  yiii  chi  |tt  jm  sfr  ^^   'altogether  to  have  them.' 

kien  tsz  dr  I    \    jJ;K        ^  '  both  these  meanings.' 

432.  K'i  H/p,  'together  with,'  is  used  like  kien  in  the  official  style  of 
composition  for  '  and,'  and  generally  as  a  copulative  conjunction  :  e.  g.—  «- 

Eien-hng  k'i  Hie-tai  j^|    .A     |     |^   ^Jl  «  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor, 
and  His  Excellency  the  Commandant.' 

433.  Tsie  J  [    '  moreover,  and,'  is  used  as  a  conjunction,  and  also  means 
sometimes  '  now  '  or  '  anon,'  and  '  still,  then,'  &c.     It  also  enters  into  several 
adverbial  phrases.     But  it  is  not  frequently  found  in  the  colloquial  style. 

nl      che     sit     hwd  tsitl  mdn  shwS 


'  If  you  say  this,  then  speak  deliberately.' 
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tsti  k'u  tsie  tseit  ^  Jg  j|  ^  'anon  visiting  and  running.' 

yu,  tsie  lab,  mat  tien  ^     \    ^    jpj    ffj  '  X>  being  then  an  old  man, 
bought  a  field.' 

434.  Tsie  also  seems  to  be  a  common  prefix  to  the  imperative  sentence  : 
e.g.— 

Sidng-kung!  tsie  pti  yati  k'ti! 

f@  '  <&    I   T  9  96 

'  Sirs  !  do  not  weep  !  ' 

tsiti,  tsie  fang-hid  yj|j     |    ~jfy  ~J>   '  as  for  the  wine,  do  desist.' 

tsid  k'dn   hid-hwui  fdn-kial 

i  ft  T  :8  &•  ffi 

*  Just  look  at  the  following  chapter  for  explanation.' 

435.  Tsi£  is  frequently  redundant  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause  :  e.  g.  — 

tsie  k'dn  t'd  tsdng-tl   [      5?ir  \  m    $^   f\£f  '  behold,  how  he  is.' 
.  i  i  «     p±j     i  u_i   1^^    "  -J 

tsie  mo  shw6  t'd!    |  g^  ^flfj  'now,  do  not  speak  to  him!' 


tsie  che-pd    |     jr{  'Ppj  'I  only  fear  indeed.' 

Phrases:  hwdng-tsi£  ^tt      [    'so  much  the  more:'   tyr-tsie  mt    |    'but  yet, 
and  besides:'  che-tsie  y\     \  ,  at  the  end  of  sentences,  'only'  or  'alone' 
(B.)  :  tsie-shwo  is  the  regular  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter 
in  novels  for,  '  the  story  goes  on  to  say'  (cf.  Chrest.  17.  a.  6)  ;  and 
,  '  to  return  to  the  story'  (cf.  Chrest.  17.  m.  22)  :    fatt    \ 
kiuen-tsie,  both  mean  '  then,  the  case  being  so  :'  keit-tsid  ^j 


'carelessly;'  tsi^-fu    \         'now,  further;'   tsai-tsid       .    |    'again.' 

436.  Kl  7^  and  lien  .W,  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  Art.  407.  6,  7, 
as  verbs  acting  the  part  of  prepositions,  also  stand  frequently  as  conjunctions. 
This  might  indeed  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  with  frequently  stands  for  <md 
in  our  own  language  :  e.  g.  — 

lien  jin  mft  yjj[    /V     ffit  '  men  and  horses.' 

ngd  lien  nl  :$&  ^^  ^fa  '  I  and  you'  or  '  I  with  you.' 

ngdkijik    \     ^   ^  '  I  and  you.'  (B.) 

kifungChau-sien..^   ^  ijjjift  |^  'and  being  appointed  governor  of 

Corea,'  .  . 
Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  page  139,  Art.  407. 
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Kung  it,  'together  with,'  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  and  manner. 


437.  The  particle  ye  \  ,  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  another 
place  as  a  final  particle  of  assertion,  is  used  very  frequently  in  the  style  of 
conversation  for  and,  also,  and  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  ;  or  for 
even,  indeed,  as  an  intensifying  particle,  and  then  it  stands  immediately  before 
the  word  which  it  affects  :  e.  g.  — 

ngo  ye  t'ting  ni  k'U  Jjf    {ft,    Iff]    \  j>          '  J  also  ^i11  g°  ^th  vou-' 


tsiti  yi-ke  ye-pti-ndng  M  !  o£  -  —  -       |  \    j$  '  then  you  could 

not  even  stay  ten  minutes!'  Chrest.  10.  o.  4.     Comp.  Art.  364. 

438.  The  particle  fu  yr  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  for  now, 
as  a  particle  of  transition,  like  then  (cf.  1789  in  Greek)  :  e.  g.  — 

fu  Tsz  chl  k'iu-chl  ye..^  •?•    ,/^  j*j?    |    |jj  '  now  the  Master's  seeking,'.  . 

*  T   • 

fu  jin-che,  tsz  ye    |   /f^  ^jj?  ^j4     |    'now  benevolence  is  just  kindness.' 

•  —  *        '^.^ 

fH  hiati-che,  t*ien    chl   Jting,     ti    chl    i,    min  chl  hing  ye, 

*  ¥  i  X  £  '€.  ifi  i  i  K-  i  *ff  ffl 

'  Now  filial  piety  is  (what  accords  with)  the  order  of  heaven,  the  sentiment 

of  earth,  and  the  conduct  of  the  people.' 
fu.    jin  yiti  dr   hid    chl,chivdng  dr    yH    htngchl,.. 

*  A  JTl  *  £  #  1ft  <fj  I 

'  Now  when  a  man  has  learnt  any  thing  in  his  youth  and  being  grown  wishes 
to  practise  it,'.  .    (Cf.  Chrest.  4.  h.  25.) 

439.  At  the  end  of  a  sentence  fu  is  merely  expletive,  or  a  mark  of  ex- 
clamation :  e.  g.  — 

m6  ngo  chl  ye-fu!  ^L  TO   4^1   JnT  yr  'no  one  knows  me!' 
n&ng  Jcau    lei   mu   dr   hid    k'i     d,r    die,   fl    den  ye  -fu  ! 

m  it;  g  a  i  T  a  ^r  ff  %\  x  &  * 

'  He  who  can  exalt  his  eye  and  depress  his  ear  is  no  other  than  heaven  !  ' 

III.  Affirmative  particles,  -^r  shi,  j^-  jen,  HI  ye,  j5*  z,  &c. 

440.  The  common  form  of  affirmation  in  Chinese  is  the  repetition  of  the 
principal  verb  used  in  the  question  :  e.  g.  — 

Q.  riilai  mo?  'are  you  coming?'     A.  lot  '  I  am  coming.' 
Q.  t'ing  ngd  tl  shwti-hiod  mo?  'do  you  hear  what  I  say?'     A.  t'lng-Jden- 
liaii  '  I  have  heard.' 

The  simple  assertion  or  affirmation  of  any  fact  is  generally  expressed  by  shi  fj£ 
'  it  is  so,  it  is  the  truth.' 
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441.  But  in  the  book  style  the  particle  of  acquiescence  or  affirmation  is 
jen  j^v,  which  may  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  alone.     At  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  jen  may  mean  '  it  was  thus  :'  e.  g.  — 
Jen  Sung-jln  yiit  m\n  ;^   ^  ^    ^  |gj  <  it  was  thus  that  a  man  in 
the  Sung  dynasty  was  grieved.' 

Whenjm  follows  an  adjective  or  a  verb  it  is  a  formative  particle,  and  helps  to 
make  an  adverb.    (Cf.  Art.  238.  /3.) 


Phrases: 


'afterwards,—  then.'    (Chrest.  4.  f.  30.) 
f    'since  it  is  thus.'   (Chrest.  9.  b.  18.) 
|     'certainly.' 

|     'although  it  is  so.' 

/rA     |    '  not  necessarily  so.' 


tsi-jen 

siil-jen 

wi-pt-jen 

tsZ-jen  dr-jen  ^      \     jjff     1    '<£  itself,'  —  '  sud  sponte.' 

442.  Yd  HI  is  a  very  common  particle  of  affirmation,  and  stands  at  the 
end  of  sentences  with  the  sense  of  '  forsooth,  it  is  true,'  attached  to  it  :  e.  g.  — 

i  -  wei   ndng  shing   Tci     jin     ye" 

vi  $  m  m  &  «  4 

'  Because  you  would  consider  it  sufficient  for  the  purpose.'  (Chrest.  4.  h.  2.) 
fljtn  so  ndng  ye  ^E  f\^   ffi  ng     J    '  it  is  not  indeed  what  man  can 

do.'   (Chrest.  4.  1.  5.) 
Meil    U     wcm-cJiH-chl,    tsi     tsl     ye! 

I  -ft  n  *  z,  IP  ^  a 

*  M.  with  force  dragged  it  out,  and  behold  it  was  his  wife!' 
wdng-ydng  pd  -  lafi,    wi     wei     cM     ye, 

d       •"*{_•      -VJi     i    I   *        -f*       'fiV»        ^R:       ill 
^   f  §  ^   7|C   $/   :*/§   tH 

'  Though  the  sheep  is  lost,  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend  the  fold.' 

Ye  seems  to  be  used  in  sentences  conveying  an  assertion,  whether  affirmative 
or  negative,  and  it  helps  to  affirm  the  truth  of  each  respectively. 

443.  Sometimes  ye  merely  creates  a  pause  in  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
or  makes  a  division  of  the  members  of  the  sentence  itself  :  e.  g.  — 

k'i  yen  ye  shen  JH.   f=r   rfl    5&  '  his  words  are  good.' 
hiati  -ti  -  ye  -  che     k'i     wei    jin     chl   p&n  yu  ! 


Filial  piety  and  fraternal  love, — these  are  the  sources  of  benevolence!' 

x 
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Phrases  :    wl  chl  ylii  ye  yfc  ^    yfct     flT  '  there  never  was  such  a  thing.' 
tsz  cJil  wei  ye,  I£K  ^    gS   Jfj   'this  is  the  meaning.' 

444.  Ye  is  sometimes  used  after  proper  names,  especially  when  the  name 
consists  of  a  monosyllable,  and  when  it  seems  to  require  some  expletive  to 
support  it.  It  also  stands  as  an  expletive  at  the  end  of  an  answer  to  a 
question  :  e.  g.  — 


Yid  ye  {it   {{£,  K'id  ye  ^J>    {f^,  '  Yiu,  K'iu  (names  of  philosophers).' 
k'o-hu?  pu-k'o-ye!  pj"    vt>.?  ^    pT  {f^,  'May  he?  He  may  not!' 
yiu-hti?  wi-yiu-ye!  <tt    Jj/.     -^Ar^   "/t\      \  ,  'Is  there  any]  There  is  not!' 


Ye  is  found  as  an  adjunct  with  die  ~&,  che-ye  and  ye-che  (cf.  Arts.  415  and 
416);  also  with  fu  y^,  ye-fu  (cf.  Art.  439);  and  with  tsal  prt/,  ye-tsal; 
with  yu  J||l,  ye-yu;  with  I  }—  «  ,  ye-l;  and  with  ye  Rh,  ye-ye. 

^    •  *•       — 

445.  Yen  ^=jj  is  found  either  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the 
end  of  sentences.  At  the  beginning  it  is  an  interrogative  particle;  in  the 
middle  it  marks  a  pause  in  the  sentence;  and  at  the  end  it  has  an  affirmative 
or  assertive  force,  and  has  sometimes  the  value  of  a  mark  of  admiration. 

Examples. 
fu,  yen  yih  so  I  ?  yp  "^  ^tt*    fyr  /|S-  'now  what  was  there  to  rest  upon1?' 

shA  kl  yen  yung  niti  tau  ?  $^/   ^ft    ^fe   Hj   ;ftl  ~Tj  '  in  killing  a  fowl 
why  use  an  ox  knife1?' 

pd    ndng  Jcdng  shin,  yen  ndng  k'ang  tsung  ? 


1  Not  being  able  to  screen  myself,  how  can  I  screen  my  kinsmen'?' 
kiun    tsz      chi     kw6     jil      jl  -  yu      chl      shl   yen! 


'  The  good  man's  errors  are  like  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  !  '  (i.  e.  they 
are  but  partial  obscurations.) 

446.  The  particle  I  Si  is  commonly  final,  either  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or 
of  a  sentence. 

si&ng  pi  jen  I  t[^  ;jr/.   '%7\.     |    '  I  think  it  must  be  so.' 

ji/t  I  dr-l-l  /j^'_  ifyj    fifl    M      |    'humanity  and  justice,  and  nothing 

wA  wl  chl-chl  I  dv  71^   J$\    3*      \    '  I  do  not  yet  know  it.' 
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tau  -  chl     pti  -  king    yd     wil     chl  -  chl       I 

m  z,  *  fj  &  &  &  z,  % 

'  That  principles  are  not  followed  I  know  it,'  (i.  e.  the  reason)  = 
'I  know  why  right  principles  are  not  acted  upon.' 

447.  The  particle  I  closes  the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  or  of  a  negative 
sentence,  but  it  most  commonly  ends  an  affirmative  clause  or  sentence. 
Ye  {•[}  seems  to  be  preferred  for  closing  a  negative  sentence,  though  it  is  often 
found  at  the  end  of  an  affirmation.  The  following  two  examples  will  illustrate 
this  :  (i)  ITx  wei-jin  ye  hiati-ti  dr  hati-fdn-shdng-chZ,  siertr-i,  '  those  who,  with 
respect  to  men,  show  themselves  dutiful,  both  as  sons  and  as  younger  brothers, 
and  yet  like  to  resist  their  superiors,  are  few.'  (2)  Pu  haw-fdn-shdng  dr  hau 
tso-lwdn  che,  wl-chl-yiu  ye,  '  men  who  dislike  resisting  superiors,  and  yet  like 
creating  rebellion,  are  not  to  be  found:'  (v.  Chrest.  S^-shU,  Ldn-yu,  3.  d.  13. 
et  seq.)  This  particle  I  stands  in  the  following  affirmative  sentences  with  the 
force  of  the  Greek  particle  rrep,  implying  the  reality  of  what  is  asserted  : 

w\L  pi  wei  chl  hid  I  2?.    £/^   g^   ^*    J|k     |    '  I  must  call  him  learned.' 


(Chrest.  3.  j.  24.) 

fu  si  tir-i  ffi    ffj  J[*     |    '  not  merely  to  be  aimed  at.'  (Chrest.  5.  h.  13.) 
..dr  kw6  wei  I  Tfft    I^f    'fi^     |     '  .  .  and  tie  country  will  be  in  danger.' 
yung-chl     w&      tti,       dr     tsai      ll     Jewel   » 

ffl  Z.  *.  fc  ffiJ  Bt  A/-  R  i 

'  Use  them  without  measure  and  your  means  will  soon  be  exhausted.' 
yi      yiit    jin   -  i        dr  -  I    -    I! 

^  ^  -t'.  m  M  E   I 

'  Surely  there  are  benevolence  and  justice,  and  they  are  sufficient!' 
wti,     un      chl      hd      ye  -  I  -  I 

§••  *  z.  n  &  i  i 

'  I  have  nothing  more  that  I  can  do.' 

448.  The  combinations  of  the  particle  I  ^  with  other  particles  are  many, 
and  the  signification  and  force  of  each  particular  combination  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  passages  where  they  occur.  They  will  generally  assist  in  strength- 
ening the  assertion,  or  in  intensifying  the  expression  if  it  be  an  exclamation. 
Such  are  the  following  : 

Combinations:  l-hil!    \     ±..  jen-l   *R     \   . 


X  2 
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449.  The  two  last  examples  in  Art.  447  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
I  I—  I   as  a  particle  of  affirmation,  or  rather  of  assertion.    It  properly  signifies 
'already  done'  (cf.  Art.  194);  and,  as  a  particle,  it  adds  to  the  force  of  the 
statement  to  which  it  is  appended  :  e.  g.  — 

ttfc  yi  dr-l  Hjj  —  •    Tj^J      |    'just  one  and  no  more.' 

wi  chl  ye-l    \    ^/*     Jf]      |    '  do  not  go  there  at  all.' 

pu  tsu  Jcwan  ye-l  ^£     Hi   IIP    I      I    '  not  at  all  worthy  of  notice.' 

450.  But  in  the  following  example  I  conveys  its  own  proper  meaning 
simply:  e.g.  — 

l-M!  l-hti!         5A         $'  Have  done!  have  done!'  or 


l-dr!  l-dr!     \     Tftt     |     1m  'Enough!  enough!'  or  'No  more!  no  more!' 
Combinations:  l-l    \     E.  Also  ye-l  H]     |  . 

l-hii    |    y,  and 
l-l-hu    |       |     y,  or 
l-l-fu     |       |      ^. 

451.  Particles  are  accumulated  with  I  in  the  two  sentences  following: 
wti      wi      chl      hd      ye  -  I  -  I 


'  I  have  not  indeed  any  thing  left  that  I  may  do.' 
ji  -  yu     chi  yen   dr     I     I 

H  ft  S  i  W  i  i 

'  They  continue  for  a  day  or  a  month,  and  no  more.' 

dr-l  produces  the  equivalent  for  the  English  expression  '  nothing  else  to  do 
but,'  in  some  sentences  :  e.  g.  — 

wet  fang-sin  dr-l  v  ft  yiv  A»  jm  M  'but  only  take  courage'  (lit.  'let 
go  heart'),  which  might  signify,  'you  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
banish  sorrow  from  your  heart,'  &c. 


Cha-Jti  yt-jln  dr-l!    ^  —  •  \       \     'Chu-hi,  a  man,  and 

that's  all!'    (See  Schott's  Chin.  Sprach.  p.  132.) 


452.  The  double  negative  forms  of  expression  md-fl      -|        t:,  mti-jrii, 
and  wA-fl  flR;    |  ,  each  give  the  force  of  an  adinnative  particle,  and  therefore 
the  examples  to  illustrate  them  may  come  fitly  in  this  place.     They  usually 
'  lu-  signification  of  'surely.'    Compare  the  following  examples  : 
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md-fi  tsiu-shi  ta-ji  yang-hien-t'dng  tl  Ti  t'ing-adng  mo  !  '  Why,  surely,  it 
is  the  very  Tl  who  forcibly  entered  the  summer  palace  !  '  Hau-k'iu 
chuen,  Chrest.  10.  d.  12. 

ngd     m6  -  fl    shwft-hwdng  pit  -ch'  ing! 


1  1  surely  do  not  lie  at  all  !' 

md-fl     shi     t*d    kien-liau  Jewel! 

X  #  £  ffc  R  T  A 

'  Surely  he  has  seen  a  ghost  !  ' 

t'ien-hid  mS-pu     chl     k'i     kiau  ye!     Mdng-tsz. 

x  T  i  *  #  ft  m  tn 

'  In  the  empire  there  was  not  one  unconscious  of  his  beauty!' 
wu  -  fl     hiaii  i  chi    t'ien  -  hid     chl       i 

M  ft  %  ft  x.  T  Z,  * 

*  Filial  piety  alone  he  considered  to  be  the  means  of  ruling  the  empire.' 
Chrest.  Sking-yu,  6.  b.  17. 

At.  ff         *  \*. 

453.  The  expression  ndn-lau  Batt  iW,  lit.  '  hard  to  say,'  has  a  force  similar 

to  the  preceding.  Ndn-tau  is  however  common  only  to  the  lower  style, 
while  m6-fl,  m$-pu,  and  wA-fl  belong  especially  to  the  higher  class  of  com- 
positions. In  the  Hau-tciil  chuGn  and  the  Shwui-hia  chuen  we  find  ndn-tau 
frequently,  and  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  negative.  The  negative  in  ndn-tati, 
with  this  negative  particle,  combine  to  form  a  strong  affirmative  :  e.  g.  ndn- 
tau  pu-jtt  ku-jin!  '  Surely  they  are  as  good  as  the  ancients!'  Chrest.  9.  1.  8.  — 
ndn-tau  tai-hiung  hwdn-pu-k'&ng  fu-tsung  !  '  Surely,  Sir,  you  are  not  still 
unwilling  to  comply  with  my  request!'  Chrest.  9.  e.  I. 

ndn-tau  tsiupd-liau!  pp  ^f  jjffr  £^  j*  '  Surely  this  is  not  all  though!' 

454.  Pu-cKing  T^    R/  is  added  as  a  particle  at  the  close  of  sentences 

which  begin  with  any  of  the  above  combinations  —  md-fl,  mS-pu,  wu-fl,  and 
ndn-tau.    If  pu-ch'ing  were  added  to  the  last  example,  it  would  mean,  'Surely 
this  will  not  be  the  end  of  it  !'   (See  an  example  with  pu-ch'ing  in  Art.  452.) 
ndn-tau  shi  &kia-tl  pu-ch'ing!  'Surely  it  cannot  be  all  false!' 
ndn-tau  shi  ngd  t'ing-ts'6-liaub  pu-ch'ing  !  '  Surely  I  did  not  hear  incorrectly  !  ' 
mo-pu  ki-liauc  ngd  pu-ch'ing  !  '  Surely  he  will  not  exactly  eat  me!' 

m-shwo  ^  |^  and  nl-tau  ^fc  ^  may  be  regarded  as  initial  particles 
of  the  same  kind,  and  may  be  construed  in  a  similar  way. 

MS         bl£ 
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IV.  Negative  particles,     f^  2>ti,  9T/  /«,  //J^  w&>,  -f  feu,  kc. 

455-  Negative  particles  in  Chinese  are  numerous  and  of  distinct  classes  ;  — 
there  are  direct  or  absolute  negatives,  such  as  pu  andfu,  &c.,  '  not;'  and  there 
are  prohibitive  and  conditional  negatives,  such  as  wu,  mo,  <fec.,  '  do  not  ;'  and 
others,  which  imply  a  negation,  such  as  wu  and  mu,  &c.,  'without.' 

456.  The  particle  pu  /ft  stands  before  the  word  which  it  negatives.    It  may 

be  placed  before  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  a  noun.  Before  a  verb  it  is  a  direct 
negative,  but  occasionally  prohibitive,  and  often  means  'cannot;'  before  an 
adjective  it  has  the  same  effect  as  un-,  in-,  in  unkind,  insincere;  before  a  noun 
it  denies  the  existence  of  the  object,  or  the  amount  of  duration,  if  it  be  a  noun 
of  time.  It  also  enters  into  several  adverbial  phrases.  The  force  of  two  such 
negatives  should  also  be  noticed. 

Examples. 

pu  \pdng-yiu  wei  tstng  'you  do  not  take  friendship  as  a  motive.'  Chrest.9.b.22. 

siau-ti  yi  pu  jen  yen  Jcu  '  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  speak  of  going.'  direst. 
9.  a.  26. 

pu  Jed  pu  hwiii  /j^    Pj     Jf\    ^*  '  you  could  not  dispense  with  meeting 

him,'=  ought  not  to  miss  meeting  him.    Chrest.  10.  d.  6. 
So  also  pu-ti-pu  signifies  '  cannot  be  avoided,'  =  must  :  e.  g.  — 
pu-ti-pu  Jcu  ^J^    'f  |L    /K    -^g-  '  I  cannot  avoid  going.' 

pu-yung-pu  ju-tsz    |    ^.     \     A(p  t];K  'it  cannot  be  otherwise.' 

This  force  of  two  negatives  exists  only  when  an  auxiliary  verb  accompanies 
the  principal  verb.  When  two  different  verbs  are  each  affected  by  pu,  the 
expression  means  '  neither  —  ,'  '  nor  —  :'  e.  g.  — 

pu-Jd  pu-hdn  ^X    lJ7     X^  ^^  'neither  famished  nor  starved.'   Mdng-tsz. 

But  pu  wei  pu-to  I  \  ^j*  |  ^&  \  signifies  '  cannot  be  considered  few,' 
pu-to,  '  not  many,'  forming  an  adjective,  in  one  word,  —  few. 

457.  The  position  of  pu  in  many  colloquial  expressions,  in  which  it  nega- 
tives the  verbal  notion,  is  between  the  principal  verb  and  its  auxiliary  or  the 
word  which  conveys  the  notion  of  its  action  having  taken  effect  :  e.  g.  t'ing- 
pu-Men  '  I  do  not  hear'  (i.  e.  so  as  to  understand);  mien-pu-liau  (28.  k.  27) 
'  cannot  avoid,'  lit.  'avoid  not  finish  ;'  pu-tiii  (29.  1.  24)  is  a  complete  sentence, 
'it  does  not  agree,'  =  it  is  not  rig/it,  —  said  of  a  time-piece. 

458.  After  some  words  it  enters  into  adverbial  phrases,  and  may  be  occa- 
sionally construed  by  '  without  :'  e.  g.  — 

sidngfung  pu-y\n  .  .  ii  :|  .}  ;fr    Y     |i  j*  '  for  good  friends  to  meet  without 
drinking  .  .'    Chrest.  8.  1.  1  2. 

siau-ti  sul  pu-ts'at  .  .    J\\    u\   ijflj:     |     ~A'  'although  I  :nn  without  talent  .  .' 
Chrest.  4.  e.  5. 


Phrases :  pu-siau 

(10.  i.  n.) 
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needless.' 


pu-siau    |     PI  'degenerate.' 

pu-chung    \     ^P  'insincere.' 

(3.  g.  20;   6.  j.  19.) 
pu-shl    I     R:fe  'soon.' 

•*  i        r*   y 

pu-k'i    |    fc[H  'no  great  time' 
(before  or  after).  (8.  b.  20.) 


pu-jl 


'not  a  day,'  or 


'  not  many  days,'  —  soon. 
pu-fct    |     *Hp  'lawless.' 

- 
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pu-kio  ^^  >f^£  'unexpectedly.' 
(8.  n.  i.) 

pu-wel  |  'j'||  '  not  only,'  in  op- 
position to  yl-tsid 
Jffj  H  'but  also.' 

pu-pien     |      -j  W    '  inconvenient.' 

(8.  g.  20.) 
pu-kwo     |     JJjjy    '  only.' 

pu-yau    |     »  'do  not'  (noli). 


soon. 


shau-pu-ft    )y 

(g.  o.  1 8.) 

459.  Fu  oE  is  a  synonym  of  pu  X\  and,  h'ke  that  particle,  precedes  the 
word  which  it  affects,  but  its  use  is  less  general  than  that  of  the  latter.  It 
occurs,  however,  frequently  in  classical  writings.  The  following  are  two  exam- 
ples from  the  Chung -yung: 

fu  wel  chl  I!  t8i  ^^    //'    .S^  'I  will  not  do  it !' 
shi     chl    dr  fu   kien;  t'ing  chl    dr  fu  wdn, 

'To  look  at  them  and  see  them  not;  to  listen  to  them  and  hear  them  not.' 
i      fu  mwan  Jci     chi     shi     yiu 


'  Because  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  duty  he  was  grieved.' 

460.  Wu  ^7  is  a  prohibitive  negative,  and  stands  generally  at  the  head 
of  the  sentence.  It  is  found  less  frequently  in  the  colloquial  style  than  in 
that  of  the  books  :  e.  g.  — 

wu    wel    yen     chl    pu  tsau  y%! 

ft  si  B  Z  *  ¥  & 

'  Do  not  say  that  I  did  not  speak  early  about  it  !' 
fl      ft;      wu  -  shi,    uru-t'ing,  wu-yen,  wu-tung!     Ldn-yu. 

^  IS  ^/  JS  ^  H  i  B  i  fi* 

'  If  improper,  do  not  look  at,  or  listen  to,  or  speak  of,  or  do  it!' 
wu  wdng  wu    tsu  chang  ye  !     Chrest.  4.  m.  1  8. 

fr  £  6  HI  .'  ft'  i 

'  Do  not  forget  !  do  not  help  things  to  grow  !  ' 
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w&  she  ki  yiin  jin  \  -g"  pi  ~~--\  /^  '  don't  neglect  yourself  and  weed 
out  other  men'B  faults.'  Canton  Proverb.  Cf.  also  Chrest.  22.  n.  23. 
461.  Feil  4i,  which  is  also  read  p'el  and  p'l  with  the  significations  '  wicked, 
bad,'  and  'to  obstruct'  (cf.  the  meanings  of  fl  3fp)>  is  a  negative  particle, 
equivalent  to  '  no  !  '  '  it  is  not  so,'  and  is  sometimes  used  interrogatively  as  a 
final  particle.  It  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  fl  in  the  ancient  language.  The 
examples  of  its  use  and  its  occasional  meanings  prove  this.  Thus  shi-fl  -|pr  \  , 
lit.  'is,  not  is,1  ='  truth  —  falsehood,'  or  'good  —  bad;'  an  expression  which 
might  also  signify  '  is  it  so  or  not  1  '  But  we  find  sin-feu  |t  A  is  also  used  in 
this  latter  sense,  'is  it  true  or  false?'  Other  examples  of  its  use  as  a  negative 
particle  are  the  following  : 

so      yen      wi      chl     ahi    feu 


'  What  I  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  not.' 
Ice,     tsi    chlng  chl,  yting  chl;  feit,  tsi      wel    chl.      Shil-klng. 

t£  I'l  ?<  Z.  fit  Z,  i  MO  &  Z 

'  If  they  repent,  recommend  them  and  employ  them  ;  if  not,  overawe  them.' 
Chrest.  i.  k.  i. 


462.  The  word  fl  ^^  '  it  is  not'  (opp.  to  shi  |p  '  it  is')  is  a  strong  negative 
particle,  and  often  stands,  just  as  pti,  /h,  like  inseparable  prepositions  in  com- 
pound words,  in  which  a  negative  is  implied  :  e.  g.  fi-li-ti  '  unreasonable  ;' 
fl-li-tl  'irrational;'  fl-cJidng-ti  'uncommon.' 

fl  t'iing  yting-i    \     |^J    2*    sryi  '  not  alike  easy.' 


fi-fd  int>  ts6    |     V^   si     \&  '  ^°  no^  unlawful  things.' 

(Cf.  Art.  442  ;  the  second  example.    Compare  also  Chrest.  6.  j.  5.  et  seq.  ;  and 
9.  1.  22.) 

463.  Fl  goes  with  pit  in  the  same  sentence,  and  unites  with  wti  and  md 
to  form  strong  affirmatives.   (Cf.  Art.  452  ;  three  examples.) 

flt'dpuk'o    |     arfj     |     pj   '  cannot  do  without  him.' 

464.  Wil  fflt.  which  commonly  means  'without,'  is  frequently  used  as  a 
negative  particle,  and  sometimes  as  a  prohibitive  —  '  do  not.' 

t'ien-shdng  yiit,  ti-shdny  wd  ^F       p    ^t"   JHJ      p      |    '  in  heaven  there 

is,  on  earth  there  is  not.' 
wAjti,  Sung-jin!    \     ^~-   -fa-  yl    'do  not  like  the  man  of  Sung!' 

wti  li  ye    \     y]    ~±*z     \     '  tlicrc  is  no  difference.' 
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Phrases:  ivii-ji  $fe    Q  'not  for  a  day  at  a  time.'    Mdng-tsz.  =  (j)ti-ji.) 
wii-i!     \     :±+i  'wonder  not!  think  it  not  strange!' 

465.  M6  j—  j^  'do  not!'  when  it  stands  alone,  is  prohibitive,  and  when 
joined  with  adjectives  and  yti  Jj!^.  it  enters  into  several  expressions  for  the 
superlative  degree  :  e.  g.  — 

mo-siau!  'do  not  laugh!'     mS-shwo!  '  do  not  speak!' 

mo  wctng  m6-lai!  1JL  ^ZJT  M  %J£  'have  no  intercourse  with!' 

mo  shin  yil  sz    \    J5L   "t^.  "H"  If  'nothing  could  exceed  this.' 

v—   /j^»   ;W  • 

mo  td  yti  t'ien    \     -^   "fc^.  ^P  'nothing  greater  than  heaven.' 
md  td  chl  kung    \     -ft-*    ,/    J  T\  '  excellent  merit.' 


466.  Wi  ^-fc  '  not  yet,  never  yet,'  supplies  the  place  of  the  negative  parti- 
cle in  many  expressions:  v.  examples  in  Arts.  412  (wi  chl  yiu  ye),  426  (yiu 
wi  wei  pu-k'o),  and  451  (wil  wi  chl  Jid  ye-l-l).  And  sometimes  wi  at  the  close 
of  a  sentence  produces  an  interrogation  :  e.  g.  — 

shw6  liati  ye  wit  jfj^     J      jfrT   -7^;  'have  you  spoken,  or  not  yet?' 


467.  Hiti         ,  'to  cease,'  and  hiu-yau    \    |    are  prohibitives,  as  are  also 
pi  ^|J,  'to  separate,'  and  pi-yau.      And  ml  W^,  a  synonyme  of  wA  SD  , 

't/  *    «  _  »  f  Tj. 

and  fi  Hfe,  a  synonyme  off  I  3p,  are  direct  or  absolute  negatives  :  e.  g.  — 


'  destiny  is  not  constant.' 
'  his  virtue  is  not  constant.' 


ming  ml  chdng-chdng 

ku  te  ml  chdng  1^ 

ngo  slnfl  shi  :&    fa     \     fa  '  my  heart  is  not  stone.' 

With  m8,fi=ni3i,  unless,  but:  e.g.  — 
md  chifl  hu  J||    j)\\  B^  ^I|[  'nothing  is  a  purple  red,  if  not  wolves.' 

m6  he  fiwu    \    Jj9     I     J©>  '  nothing  is  black,  if  not  crows.' 
1    inrr;         M'y 

468.  Wu  4ttfc  very  commonly  has  the  force  of  the  preposition  'without' 

/Hi         •  ,      _  j. 

(sine):  e.g.  wu-tsl  ^  S  (sine  uxore)  =  '  a  widower;'  wti-tsz  ^  -j--  (sine 
prole)  =  '  childless  ;'  wu-fu  \  ^  (sine  patre)='  fatherless.'  These  expres- 
sions are  all  classical,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Four  books."  So  also 
wti-jin  $|  A_,  which  =  'nobody.' 

469.  Several  other  words  are  found  which  serve  the  purpose  of  the  negative 
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particle.     Such  is  wil  ~ji*  the  negative  of  existence,  which  is  a  synonyme  of 

k'i  yl  ic ft  fung  j^  s~fr     \     Jpj  'the  increase  of  it  has  no  bounds.'  Yi-Tclng. 

470.    Wdng  \    ', '  to  lose,'  is  also  occasionally  used  in  opposition  to  yiii  s£t , 
I—5  I  j 

as  the  negative  of  existence,  but  this  use  of  wdng  is  by  no  means  common : 
ho  yiu,  ho  wdng?  'fpT   ^T   -JP]  T*"*  'what  had  I,  and  what  had  I  not?' 


471.  Wdng  KM  is  more  common  as  a  negative,  and  it  is  frequently  found 
as  such  in  the  Shu-Icing:  e.g.  — 

heu     fl     nun,  wdng  shl;    min     fl      heu,  wdng   sz.      Shu-Jdng. 

%  ft  K  m  f  K-  ft  %  m  * 

'  If  the  prince  be  without  people,  he  has  no  service  ;  if  the  people  be  without 
a  prince,  they  have  no  duty  to  perform.' 

wdng  yiu  tsz  si  H  sfa    jJ^K   jfi.  '  there  is  no  such  thing.' 
chiju  wdng  wdn!  ~S   i£     |     RTJ  '  act  as  if  you  did  not  hear  !' 

472.  lu  the  following  example  it  is  followed  by  a  negative,  and  then  a 
strong  affirmative  is  produced  :  e.  g.  — 

fdn-mtn  wdng  pu  till  J\    J^  |§]  ^   g§)  '  among  all  the  people  there 
is  no  one  who  hates  him  not,'=  every  body  Juties  him. 


V.  Adversative  particle*,  Tfft  $r,  -10  tdn,  jf^  che,  1-^  shdng,  &c. 

473.  The  adversative  particles  include  all  words  which,  being  used  as  con- 
junctions, imply  opposition,  or  the  addition  of  something  to  the  previous 
clause.  The  most  common  particle  of  this  kind  in  the  books  is  dr  yj^j  ,  which, 

however,  has  several  other  uses:  (v.  Art.  425.)  Examples  of  its  use  as  an 
adversative  particle  are  very  numerous.  Thus  in  the  Chrcstomathy  :  y'7  t'A  wu- 
yl,  fif-y'u'i  hni  chl  (5.  a.  n),  'not  only  is  it  profitless,  but  indeed  it  injures  it.' 
Again,  hlon-tt  fir  hau-fdn-shdng-che',  sien-l  (3.  e.  17),  'those  who  are  dutiful 
and  kind,  and  yet  are  fond  of  rebelling  against  superiors,  are  few.'  And 
pan  li,  dr  tail  sang  (3.  £13),  'let  the  first  principles  be  established,  ami  then 
practical  principles  will  arise.'  In  the  Epitaph  of  Ki-tsz,  —  hican  (n-  v 
t'iil  dr  pu-sl  (2.  k.  20),  '  in  obscurity,  yet  he  was  not  depraved;  in  ruin,  yet 
he  sighed  not  in  despair.' 

The  particle  dr,  as  such,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  ancient 
books,  but  only  in  those  in  and  after  Confucius'  time. 

thu  dr  pu  (8d  Vjjf,    T^J    ~X^  IT:  'to  compile,  but  not  to  compose.' 
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tan  drpu  yen  J^  jjfj    ^'   Jj|£  'tasteless,  but  not  loathsome.' 

pw  5^  dr  ti  ^   jH^    jj^j   ^^  'he  does  not  think,  and  yet  he  obtains  it.' 

pu  -  shdng    dr     min  kiuen,  pu     nu      dr     mln    wel, 


*  l:  if  ^  ii/  *  &  ro  £ 

1  He  gives  no  reward,  and  yet  the  people  praise  him  ;  he  shows  no  anger,  and 
yet  the  people  fear  him.' 

474.  Tdn  -jQ  'but  yet,  but  especially,'  is  a  common  adversative  particle 
both  in  the-books  and  in  the  higher  style  of  conversation.  In  the  latter  it  is 
often  joined  with  ski  -^-,  and  it  frequently  stands  at  the  beginning  of  an 
independent  clause,  like  but  in  English,  as  an  expletive.  In  this  sense  it  is 
joined  with  che  Q  '  only,'  and  it  means  '  simply.'  It  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  dock,  'yet,'  in  German,  in  such  phrases  as,  —  Setzen  sie  dock!  e.  g.  — 

tan  tso  pu  fang  I    \     ^p   ^/j^  IjVt  '  but  sit  down  !  don't  fear  !  '   and 

tdn  shw6  pufdng!  'but  speak!  there's  no  objection!' 

In  the  Chrest.  (9.  b.  3),  tdn  chwdng  i-su  '  but  (or  only)  every  thing  is  packed.' 
And  again  (9.  c.  n),  tdn-che-sM  .  .  stands  for  'but'  or  'but  only:' 
tdn  che  wu  pdng-yiu  Jed  is  ing  'but  he  had  no  friends  whom  he  could  invite.' 

Tdn  RF?  'only,  single,'  and  tan   ^^  are  frequently  used  for  the  above  tdn 
'  but,  only  :  '  e.  g.  — 
tdn  che  kwan  hu-shw6    |[     F(        *  T  '  but  he  only  talks  nonsense.' 


475.  Che  t-f,  'only,'  comes  also  into  the  category  of  adversative  particles. 
It  is  often  followed  by  shi  ^  in  the  lower  classes  of  composition,  in  which 
it  is  more  commonly  found  than  in  the  classics. 

Tl  ^jfL  p'd  '|'A,  Jcwan  »§»,  and  hau  (;  J  also  follow  che  and  intensify  it 
or  add  something  of  their  own  meaning  to  it. 

Examples. 
shiv6  -lal      che  -  p'd      ni      pu     sin 

gfc  *  F  i'Q  1*  ^  fe 

'  I  would  speak,  but  I  fear  that  you  would  not  believe.' 
dr  -  jin     mu  -  fa     che  -  ti     kan     t'd 

±  A  yg  ?i  B  n  81  -ffii 

'  The  two  men  had  no  alternative  but  to  follow  him.' 


sdn-ji  tsiu  lal    \      — \    [H 

Y  2 
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y$n-k'al    yen-k'al,  che    tso     pu     chl, 

m  m  m  m  i  w  *  w 

'  His  eyes  were  open  to  it,  but  he  feigned  not  to  know.'    Cf.  Chrest.  8.  k.  10; 
9.  c.  n. 

476.  Che-p'd  is  the  common  phrase  for  'I  suppose,  perhaps/  in  certain 
clauses,  and  it  is  often  used  in  ironical  passages  :  e.  g.  — 

t'ien-hid  clie-p'd     pu    sang  tsai-tsz! 

^  T  i  tfl  T<  £  t  =¥• 

'  I  suppose  there  never  was  a  man  of  genius  in  the  world  !  ' 
che-p'd  nl  kien-liau  kwel-liaii  I  '  perhaps  you  have  seen  a  ghost  !' 

477.  Chl   |h-  ,  'to  come  to  a  point  and  stop,'  is  often  used  like  che,  or  per- 
haps for  it,  though  sometimes  chl  is  the  more  appropriate  particle  :  e.  g.  — 

gai     chl     jit    shin,    pu      chl      ju     tsz, 

•M:  Zr  to  ^  X  It  Iffl  =f- 

1  He  loves  him  as  himself,  and  not  merely  as  a  son.' 

478.  Wet  *|*  |j:  (variously  written  [\H:  and  $[(•)  'only,  but,'  and  nal~Ttl 
'  then,  but,'  and  sftdng  Tp    '  yet,'  are  also  used  as  adversative  particles. 


Examples. 

wet  kl  wet  kdngl  'j'tt  ^,>  'Pffi   Jjjj*  'but  be  exact  and  firm!'  (i.  e.  7.) 
In  2.  n.  2.  and  6.  wel  seems  to  be  used  in  its  original  sense,  —  'to  consider.' 
nal  cttu  td-fd  Jj   H{   ~^    V^  'then  he  issued  his  great  law.'  (2.  1.  20.)  And 

nal  pi  k'u-k'il  yti  shi-su  ...  (9.  1.  1  5)  '  but  if  one  must  needs  scrupulously 

comply  with  the  world's  custom  .  .  .' 

slidng  yiu  yuen-k'e  tsai,  tsz  (  i  o.  i.  2  3)  '  but  we  have  a  guest  here  from  a  distance.  ' 
nicn    8iil     lad,  -  mai,    sitting  ndng  ch'i  -  ma, 

*  m  %  a  TM  m  «*  ^ 

'  Though  aged  and  infirm,  yet  he  can  ride  on  horseback.' 

479.  In  addition  to  the  above,  many  words  are  used  as  adversative  particles 
in  the  various  classes  of  composition,  and  each  class  often  has  its  own  peculiar 
words  for  this  purpose.  Examples  of  the  uses  of  the  following  will  be  found 
in  the  Chrestomathy  :  yln  J^;|  for  'then'  (8.  e.  4  ;  10.  e.  25):  taaii  Si  'then' 

/  ""I"  If 

(S.c.ii;  8.0.29);  pien  ^j^M  'then'  (9.01.1  8;  lo.a.  21);  tsiu  W7/  'then'  (8.a.i6); 
sui  .^'forthwith,  then'  (17.  g.  27;  I7.n.2o);  tsl  ]J||  'then'  (2i.d.8;  2i.d.i4): 
also  (3.  k.  23;  4.  a.  29);  kifi  9:P  'then,  in  the  next  place,  but'  (8.  b.  i; 
17.  m.  22;  14.  b.  3).  Cf  also  fir-tsl  [j^  p|J  'and  thi-n'  (9.  c.  18). 
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480.  Fang  ~Jj  ,  ts'ai  i  and  siuen  fjjji  (in  official  papers  especially), 
with  nl  ?ty  ,  king  W  ,  and  tau  4  $1  ,  are  all  found  in  the  sense  of  '  then,'  or 
'  but  then,'  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  adversative  particles.  The  exact  mean- 
ings of  these  words  may  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  (Part  IV)  ;  and  reference 
be  made  to  the  following  passages  in  the  Chrestomathy  :  (8.  h.  2.  —  6.  e.  9.  — 


n.k.  15.  —  12.  o.  1  8.)     Compare  also  the  uses  of  jing     )1  and  jen  -',  as 
adversative  particles. 

VI.  Causative  particles,  yj  *>  rf  x  ^»  1^1  y*n>  pfcl  3^>  *^c- 

481.  The  causative  particles  take  different  positions,  —  being  either  first  or 
last  in  the  sentence,  according  as  they  are  in  construction  or  not  with  the 
other  words  of  the  sentence;  for  sometimes  the  original  signification  of  the 
word  is  considered,  and  then  it  is  held  in  construction,  though  the  rendering 
in  English  must  be  by  a  causative  conjunction:  e.  g.  in  the  Chrest.  9.  b.  22. 
pu  I  pdng-yiu  wei  tslng  '  for  that  friendship  is  not  your  feeling,'  or  '  since  you 
have  no  friendly  feeling;'  I  commonly  means  'to  take,  to  use,'  as  it  does  in 
this  passage. 

482.  The  word  I  j/J  'to  use,  to  take,  —  by,'  is  less  commonly  employed 
alone  as  a  causative  particle  than  as  a  verb  to  stand  for  the  preposition  '  by, 
with.'     As  a  causative  particle  it  is  often  joined  with  some  other  word. 

It  also  shows  the  purpose  or  intention,  the  instrument,  the  means  or  cause  by 
which,  and  the  reason  why:  e.  g.  in  the  Chrest.  I  li  yti  shi  (2.  h.  15)  'in  order 
to  establish  them  in  the  world.'  Again,  tsin  sz  I  ping-ming  (2.  i.  23)  'to 
proceed  to  death  by  being  regardless  of  life.'  And  wel-shln  I  tsan  si  (2.  j.  10) 
'  to  bow  down  in  order  to  preserve  the  ancestral  rites,'  and  sdng-jin  I  ching 
(2.  1.  1  6)  'that  the  living  might  become  upright.'  In  the  following  example 
from  the  Ldn-yu,  i  may  be  translated  'the  reason  why'  or  'the  cause  where- 
fore;' e.  g.  'our  master's  affability,  good-nature,  courtesy,  moderation,  and  defer- 
ence are  the  cause  of  his  obtaining  it'  (I  ti-chl)  :  (v.  3.  m.  7  —  14.) 

H6-i  shl  k'i  pu-ts'ai?  (4.  e.  i)  'by  what  means  shall  I  know  that  they  are 
without  talent?'  Ho-l  'jPj  I-  /  (4.  j.  21)  means  'for  what  cause  or  reason?' 
=  '  in  how  far  1  ' 

Coupled  with  shi  -Ip:  (v.  4.  k.  28)  it  signifies  'for  this  reason.' 

Followed  by  wei  "j£  (v.  4.  o.  20)  it  means  'because.' 

In  yu  Ifl-li  (19.  b.  u)  'declared  his  intention  of  deposing  and  setting  on 
the  throne?  In  6.  a.  7.  and  8.  j.  14.  I  signifies  'in  order  to;'  in  6.  c.  2.  and 
17.  f.  4.  it  means  'with.'  And  numerous  examples  will  be  found  of  its  use 
with  the  above  meanings  in  different  parts  of  the  Chrestomathy. 

483.  Tiu  ttj  '  origin,  source/  when  it  forms  the  equivalent  for  a  causative 
particle,  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  clause  :  e.  g.  chffi  k'i  ching-liwu  chl  //»'»/ 
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'if  we  examine  into  the  causes  of  this  disordered  state  of  the  government:' 
(v.  Chrest.  litho.  n.  e.  19.)  But  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause  it  often  means 

simply  '  from.' 

Examples. 

pu  chl  k'i  yid  "3^    4^1   j^l .   to  '  I  know  not  the  reason.' 

yid  kin  l-kl  yuen  to   -j^T   J/y    J^  ig£  'from  the  near  even  to  the  remote.' 

yiu  Yau  SMn  chi-yii  T'dng    \     jjji:    ^5   3i    ~fc^.    vEL  'from  Yau  and 
Shun  down  to  T'ang.' 

l-kl  and  chi-yU  are  the  regular  phrases  for  '  up  to,  even  to '  (usque  ad). 
Phrases :  yiiin-yiu  7f£  m  or  tsing-yiu  Tpj     |    '  the  causes  by  which,' 

yiu-ni  m  -1  ^K  '  I  permit  you.' 

484.  Yln  rM  'a  cause,  a  reason,'  is  variously  used  for  'because,  therefore, 

when,  and  then:'  e.g.  yln  jl-slum  tsal-y6  (litho.  12.  b.  7)  'in  consequence 
of  that  he  went  to  the  hills  to  collect  medicinal  herbs.'  Yln  p&n-chu  shi 
hau,  i  shi  ling-jin  (litho.  13.  h.  20),  'as,  in  his  native  place,  there  was  an 
influential  military  man,  who,  trusting  in  his  great  power,  had  ill-used  people.' 
Yln  kien  shl-chang-tai  mai  kwdn  (17.  1.  30)  'when  (or  because)  he  saw  that 
the  ten  Constant  Attendants  were  selling  the  offices  of  state.'  Che  yln  lai  it 
tsau  (10.  m.  1 6)  'only  as  I  came  early.' 

485.  When  yln  \f\A,  'because,'  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  protasis,  so-l 
/n    fJi  or  ^**  nx'  'therefore,'  is  the  corresponding  word  to  begin  the  apo- 
dosis:  e.  g.  yln-wei  t'd  lai  tl  ch'l,  so-l  md  t'd, '  because  he  came  late,  therefore 
he  scolded  him.'    Yln  t'd  pu  lai,  kii-tsz  ngo  pu-hwdn-hl, '  as  he  did  not  come, 
on  account  of  this  I  was  displeased.' 

Phrases:  y  In  lib  yuen-yiu  ?  I'M    /jPj  |;7j>  ttj  'for  what  reason  and  cause?' 

yln  tsz  chl  ku    \     iH'  ^  A  v  '  for  this  reason.' 

yln-wei    \     £'?.  'because.'  yln-yuen    \     ?-^?  ' cause  or  reason.' 

yni.-i/ln  yiu-yuen  ^tt*    RR  sEf    j£w  '  it  is  providential.' 

FJ      V-^l       rv      'Ji-0^ 

It  is  joined  with  siun  JKt  'to  revolve,  to  go  in  a  circle,'  and  jing  1  J|  'as 
before,'  in  the  sense  of  'to  continue;'  thus, — yln-siun  and  yln-jing  mean  'to 
act  as  before,  to  be  remiss,  to  follow  routine  merely ;'  and  are  found  in  the 
Peking  Gazette  with  these  significations. 

486.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  articles  just  preceding  that  yuen  |;7p  also 
performs  the  part  of  a  causative  particle.     It  is  similar  in  use  to  yuen  I^T 
and  the  other  causative  particles,  to  which  it  is  frequently  united :  e.  g. — 

:n  tsiii  6    \     JK.   ^RH   -•"'-  'on  account  of  our  sin  and  wickedness.' 
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yuen-tsz  pu  yu-ifin    \    jj^  ^  |^  ,[^»  '  on  this  account  he  was  unhappy.' 
yuen-M  ju-tsz  jj^f   JJ£  ^p   jj      '  and  this  was  its  original  state.' 


H  *  SI  I 

'  Because  no  regard  was  given  to  relatives.' 
Phrase  :   yuen-ku    \     A"  V  '  reason,  cause,'  used  as  a  noun. 

•-I1  -f*  --  f-  - 

487.  Kai  |f?  or  Jjf  'for,  because,'  must  also  be  placed  in  this  category. 
It  always  begins  the  clause  to  which  it  belongs.  It  introduces  something  to 
confirm  or  explain  a  declaration,  like  nam  in  Latin. 

kal  shdng-shi  chdng-yiit    pu   tsdng    k'i     tsin    ch& 


'  For  in  ancient  times  they  never  buried  their  relatives.' 
kai  pd,n    Idng-sdng     chi      pu     wdng 


'  For  their  origin,  being  born  of  a  wolf,  they  never  forgot.' 
Kai-l    \     J/l  is  found  as  a  phrase,  'for  this  reason.' 

488.  Ki  p^£,  which  is  an  auxiliary  verb  for  the  past  tenses  (cf.  Arts.  194, 

195),  frequently  marks  the  notion  of  causation,  though  the  proper  construing 
would  be  with  being  or  having;  and  this  may  be  turned  into  a  clause  beginning 
with  since  (qtioniam,  or  si  quidem)  (cf.  Chrest.  i  o.  n.  2  1  .  and  Art.  491):  e.  g.  — 

Id  ming  tsid  che  g^-    0f|  "gT   '  since  he  is  enlightened  and  become 

wise.'     Shl-Mng. 

The  absolute  form  of  the  sentence  often  necessitates  this  mode  of  construing  : 
thus  —  che-tdng  '  this  rank,'  che-ydng  '  this  sort,'  when  put  absolutely,  or  as  the 
protasis  of  a  sentence,  convey  either  the  hypothetical  or  the  causal  notion, 
and  must  be  construed  by  '  if  this  is  the  state  of  things,'  or  '  since  this  is  the 
case.'  (Cf.  21.1.  i  —  12.) 


VII.   Conditional  particles,          j6,    (p  jd,     ^>  ~$\  Jda-jd,  &c. 
489.  Conditional  or  hypothetical  particles  are  such  as  introduce  a  condi- 
tional or  hypothetical  clause;  as,  j6  ^j  'if,  as,'  yb  ^(fj  'as,'  kia~jd    \     "fyfl 
'supposing:'  e.g.  — 

j6-shi  kd  chi-ch'ing  lau-shl  fi  jin  .  .  (14.  a.  7  —  15)  'if  he  were  an  upright 
and  honest  man  .  .' 

j6  tsai  ts'6  urti,  ^~  S.  |^  >\%-  '  if  he  again  err.' 

j6  t'd  pu  lai,  ngo  tsiu  pu  k'il,  '  if  he  does  not  come,  then  I  shall  not  go.' 
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490.  Shi     p;  or  jen  /7\  is  added  to  jo  to  strengthen  it:  e.  g.  — 

jin  jS-shl  k'dn-kien  tse-smg  fl-kwo.  kdn-ch8  pd,  k'd-yau-tai  tci-ch'ing  ki-ko 
sz  ko-td,  tsiii  k'o-l  kial-ctiil  pti-sidng,  '  if  when  a  man  sees  a  shooting 
star  (lit.  '  a  rebel  star')  flying  over,  he  quickly,  with  his  girdle,  ties 
several  sure  (lit.  'dead')  knots,  he  will  destroy  the  evil  omen:' 
(v.  Wade's  Cat.  of  t'ien,  No.  130.) 

491.  Ki  fcS£-  often  has  the  same  force  as  the  conditional  particle  Jtf,  and 
they  are  sometimes  joined  in  one  expression  :  e.  g.  — 

ki  yau  hing,  ho  pti  tsau  k'4  (10.  n.  21),  '  if  he  wanted  to  go,  why  didn't  he  go 

before1?' 
j6-ki  '  it  being  so,  if  it  is  so,'  implying  that  it  really  is  so. 

In  the  books  jo-cKe   |     ^j£:  is  employed  for  '  if,'  when  the  conditional  particle 
is  placed  prominently  forward. 

492.  Kiti-jit,  'ffi^    "^p  is  found  most  commonly  in  scientific  works,  on 
mathematics,   &c.      Pi-jil  jLSp:     |     and  pi-fang     |     ~~H    or  pi-yH     |     Pjp; 
more  commonly  occur  in  the  language  of  conversation.     Kiel-jit,  generally 
introduces  a  case  for  comparison  :  e.  g.  — 

kul-jjl  yiu  jin,  pu-sin  ling-hwdn  pu-mi,  '  suppose  a  man  does  not  believe 
that  the  soul  is  indestructible.' 

493.  Hw6  m/,  which  is  used  for  either  and  or,  and  implies  dovfot,  may 
also  fill  the  place  of  a  conditional  particle,  and  be  construed  by  'if  or  'whe- 
ther ;'  it  corresponds  in  some  respects  to  the  particle  av  of  the  Greek  :  e.  g.  — 

hwo      yi   -  shl    fung  -  cho    hiung  .  . 

$  -  Hf  g  f  58 

'  If  once  perchance  you  should  meet  with  evil  .  .' 

494.  Keit  fat,  shl  4l&,  t'dng  ^ffi?  t'&ng-jil   \     fill,  and  several  other  con- 
ditional particles  are  employed  in  literary  composition  (cf.  Art.  2  6  5,  p.  94):  e.g.  — 

keit,      pti       his,       ho      wei     jin?      San-ts£  king. 

^  *  Jft  15J  15  A 

'  If  he  do  not  learn,  how  can  he  become  a  man?' 

shl       mu       fl       shi       wd       yH     Men.      Siiin-tsz. 

&  H  ft  %  t  ft  M 

'  If  the  eye  be  evil,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  see  with  it.' 

495.  But  the  conditional  notion  is  very  often  implied  without  any  condi- 
tional particle  being  expressed.     The  absolute  nature  of  the  protasis  of  a  sen- 
tence often  implies  a  condition,  the  result  of  the  carrying  out  of  which  is 
expressed  in  the  apodosis:  (cf.  Wade's  Cat.  of  t'ien,  68,  99,  183;  but  in  130, 
jo-shi,  'if,'  is  inserted.) 
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VIII.  Illative  particles,  3fy  ku,  ttjf  tsiu,  ~J11  nal,  ft]]  ton,  cfec. 

496.  The  illative  particles  correspond  to  the  causative  particles  ;  the  latter 
mark  the  cause  or  the  reason,  the  former  the  consequence  or  the  inference 
(cf.  Arts.  484,  485)  :  e.  g.— 

yln  t'd  shi  pu  tsung-ming,  ku  pu  hiau-te,  'because  he  is  wanting  in  intelli- 

gence, therefore  he  does  not  understand.' 
yln-wei  ngo  sdng-ping,  tsiu  pu  lai,  '  because  I  was  taken  ill,  therefore  I  did 

not  come.'   (Cf.  also  tsl  2.  j.  5.  and  2.  j.  20;  3.  k.  6,  10,  23.) 

Some  causative  particles  indeed  are  used  for  both  purposes;  as,  yln  \M,  I  Yj  • 
(Cf.  yln  for  'then,  therefore,'  in  Arts.  479  and  484.) 

Very  frequently  the  illative  particle  is  not  expressed  in  the  apodosis,  but  it 
must  be  supplied  in  translation  :  e.  g.  — 

t'd  pu  tso  Hwdng-ti,  ngo  pu  tso  Sheu-sidng,  '  if  he  does  not  become  Emperor, 
then  I  shall  not  become  Prime  Minister.' 

497.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  illative  particles  keep  their  illative  force  most 
clearly  in  those  sentences  in  which  the  protasis  may  be  construed  as  a  cause. 
If  the  protasis  begin  with  an  equivalent  for  wlien  or  if,  the  illative  particle  is 
then,  and  simply  marks  the  sequence  or  the  result  of  the  condition. 

Examples. 
heu  ts'ung  kien  tse  shing  J^  ^)t  g^    JJl]   lg  'when  the  prince  follows 

good  counsels,  then  he  will  become  wise  and  good.' 
wet  shing  fin  tse  chl  kl  '|^  lg   ^   |J|J   ^fl   ^  'but  being  a  sacred 

sage,  then  he  will  know  how  to  time  things.' 
hien-che  tse  ndng  chl  l|jf   ^   ^|J  H[§   ^  'when  a  man  is  wise,  then 

he  can  do  it.' 
ki  yiu  td,pl  yiu  s&  ^  /j|'  j^  ^  ^  ^  '  as  there  is  a  pagoda,  there 

must  be  a  monastery.' 

keii,  pu  hid,  sing  nal  ts'ien  ^j  ^   ^  |  J  75   S  <if  one  does  not 
learn,  then  nature  changes  for  the  worse' 


IX.  Interrogative  particles,  *&.  hu,  £|[>  ye,  J0J  h6,  ^  shu,  &c. 

498.  The  interrogative  particles  are  very  numerous.     Some  are  initial,  as 

regards  position,  as  ho  'jiff,  shin  =^,  shu  ^,  etc.:  others  are  final,  as 

hu  &.,  ye  flK,  tsal  &§,  etc.     The  former  correspond  to  what  and  who;  the 

latter  to  mere  marks  of  interrogation  which  have  a  pronunciation  (cf.  Arts. 


k'd  ho  tsal?  Jl"    P"     |      I    'how  will  this  do?' 
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<*r  chl-tau  M?  fa  ffl   ^  ±^L  '  do  you  know  it?'   (fa  contr.  for  ^j|.) 
yiu  jin  hit  tsal ?  ttj     A^   ±1£~     \    ' does  this  come  from  men?' 

499.  Ho  /|PJ  '  what,  why,'  is  most  common  in  phrases  and  expressions  for 
why  ?  or  how  ?  e.  g. — 

tsijA-chl  hd?  (4.  b.  5;  4.  c.  5)  '  then  how  will  you  act?'   (B.) 

tei  ho  I  i  yU  .  .  ?  (4.  j.  20)  '  how  is  that  different  from  .  .  ?'    (B.) 

hd-kti  ts6  tsz  t'aii  (g.  f.  24)  '  why  do  you  make  this  formal  expression?' 

Jcdn  shijA-hd?  (n.  h.  13)  'what  do  you  think  of  it?' 

nl  ju-lid pu  k'l  (n.  m.  13)  'why  don't  you  take  (eat  or  drink)  it?' 

dr  hwdn  hd  ping  ye?  fa  Jg[  ^Oj    ;Jn|  £j|)   '  with  what  disease  are  you 

afflicted?' 
j&  ching  jin  hd?  y$\    Jp    J\^     |    'how  can  he  correct  others?' 

500.  Some  of  these  interrogative  particles  are  indeed  the  same  as  interro- 
gative pronouns  (cf.  Arts.  172 — 174),  and,  as  such,  are  capable  of  standing  for 
the  correlative  notions,  which  correspond  to  the  several  forms  of  interroga- 
tion; e.g.  hd  'what?'  may  stand  for  'any'  or  'some,'  so  may  shut  'who?'  or 
shu  'who?'  e.g. — 

shut  yau  shiii  lat?  g|j:  $•  gffi  ^/fc  '  who  wishes  any  one  to  come?' 


shu  yuenshu  chi?  :jx£   10$          T*  'who  wishes  any  one  to  come?' 

In  reply  to  the  question  t'wn-tsz  hd-tsai  (17.  n.  3)  'where  is  the  Emperor?' 
we  have  pu  chl  hd  wang  (17.  n.  15)  'I  know  not  where  he  is  gone.'  And  in 
the  phrase  wu-nai-hd  '  without  any  other  resource,'  hd  is  used  as  the  correla- 
tive of  hd  'what?'  (Cf.  n.  j.  2.  and  often.) 

Phrases:  hd-ku?    I     Ify  'for  what  reason?'       wei-hdt  -Jfr     |    'why?' 

I -I  A  /t*uj 

hd-kU?    |     jjij- 'wherefore?'  yln-hd?  |^|    |   'for  what?' 

hd-wei?    I     ^  'on  what  account?' 


ju-hd?    (p     |    'how?' 
hd-tsai?        ~&  'where?' 


hd-jin?    |     \  'who?'  (18.  h.  23.) 
501.  The  interrogative  particles  shiil  ^-vL  and  shu  dfjfc,  like  /to,  partake  of 

k  I  M*  "*•        '  * 

the  nature  of  pronouns  rather  than  of  particles,  because  they  generally  require 
pronouns  for  their  equivalents  in  the  translation ;  but  they  belong  also  to  the 
class  of  particles,  for  they  are  often  merely  marks  of  interrogation,  which  is 
sometimes  effected  without  them. 

Examples. 

shi  shui  chl  kwd  yu?  ^}\-  jljjj:  X'    ^|    tVf.  '  whose  fault  is  it?' 
tsd  t'ing  ch2  shiii?  4fc  ^1   •?££     \    'who  made  the  pavilion?' 
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sM  wei  had  hiS  t    \     ^  jff.  Jj£  <  which  of  you  love  to  study?' 
shdyuensMchiye?    \      jl       |     i  1  'what  does  he  desire  which  he 


does  not  obtain?' 

502.  The  interrogative  particle  tsal  j^jjj  is  used  as  a  final  particle,  and  often 
one  of  the  other  interrogative  particles,  or  a  word  used  as  such,  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  same  clause. 

Examples. 

h6  yiit  yii  tsz  tsal?    \     ~&    ^  J-Jj    |    'what  is  this  to  me?' 

k'l  yiu  km  yti  tsz  tsai?  |=j-    ^  4jfl  '^  j|£    |    'how  can  any  thing  be 
added  to  this?' 

hi  k'd  tsal  ?  ^   n]"     |    '  is  it  possible?'  or  '  how  can  it  be?' 

y»  »  |—  |         »-ljf* 

tou  tsu  tad  tsal?  Jf^    fri    yji     |    '  how  can  we  speak  of  it  enough?' 

503.  The  particle  M  3p  is  joined  with  tsal  at  the  end  of  clauses  :  e.  g  — 
wel    jin     yid      kl      dr      yid    jin     hti-tsai? 


'As  for  virtue,  is  it  a  matter  for  myself  or  for  others?' 
jin  yuen  hd-tsal?  /T^  i^     |      |    '  is  virtue  so  far  away?' 

504.  The  particle  hd  $  itself,  when  final,  is  interrogative,  or  a  mark  of 
exclamation  or  commiseration ;  but  in  other  positions  it  generally  stands  for 
yU  ~fc!\>  '  in,  with  respect  to,'  and  '  than ;'  and  sometimes  it  is  a  mere  expletive. 

Examples. 

chl  yti  hd  chl  she  hd?  spf  ^jH]  $  $)[[   JE|T    \    'shall  I  drive  the  chariot 
or  wield  the  spear  ? ' 

i  hdfeti  hd ?  *jgr*     |     35     |    'is  it  right  or  is  it  not?' 
hed  -  ski     chl   shing  che,    md    shing  hd  Hdn    yii  T'&ng, 

'  The  glory  of  later  times  does  not  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  Han  and  the  T*ang 
(dynasties).' 

ydng-ydng  hd!  ^M   ^3:     |    'how  vast!'  (lit. 'ocean-like.') 


505.  Ye  BH  (sometimes  written  ye  ^j{I)  is  another  interrogative  final  par- 
ticle, and,  like  tsal  and  hd,  often  has  an  auxiliary  particle  at  the  beginning  of 
the  clause :  e.  g. — 

Z  2 
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k'l       tai      yiu     ping      dr      heu      Can    ye? 


'Why  wait  until  you  are  sick  and  then  pray?' 
/.-•:       k'l       kin      yd,      jin     tsing    ye?      Chwdng-tez. 

i&  i:  &  ^  A  tfi  5IP 

'  How  does  this  accord  with  human  feelings]' 
lid        I        chl       k'l       jen     ye? 

i   yj.  W  Jl:  $  ¥ 

'How  can  I  know  that  it  is  thus?' 
506.  Some  of  the  interrogative  particles  imply  a  negation.     Such  are, 

—  1-.  4-f-       _|  t 

ho  ^t*  'why  not?'  (quare  non);  -mo-fl.  .  M  ^E  'surely,  not  otherwise 
than  .  .  1  (certe);  and  feit  <?p  'or  not?'  (nonne  ita  est),  —  like  a  particle  of 
doubt.  H6  and  m6-fl  are  placed  at  the  beginning,  but  feu  at  the  end  of 
sentences. 


^   _ 
ho  ko  yen  dr  chi  ?  ^»     %    ==~    j*Rj    it^  <  why  do  not  you  all  speak  your 

minds?' 

E6  p?  (usu.  pron.  hai  'to  injure')  appears  to  be  used  for  the  above  hS:  e.g.  — 
hd  pu  wei?   ^  ^J^    .jg-^  'why  do  you  not  resist?' 

fsii  yu  mw&n  nien?  A   J»jJ   VS  ^.  '  is  he  indeed  of  full  age?' 
tsu  -  hid      chl      vnl      sin     yu    feu     ye? 

K  T  ^i  B1-  &   i    i   til 

'Do  you,  Sir,  indeed  know  my  intention?' 
Several  examples  of  m&-fl  will  be  found  in  Art.  452,  and  of  feu  in  Art.  461. 

507.  7i"i  fj"  'how?'  is  also  an  interrogative  particle  in  common  use  in 
books  and  in  some  colloquial  phrases:  e.  g.  k'l-k&n  |  pfy  'how  dare  I?' 
which  is  an  equivalent  for  '  I  thank  you  !  '  '  I  do  not  deserve  the  honour  !  ' 
Wu  5^,  hd  ?&,  hil  j/j  H,  la  *£*.,  yen  :E1L  and  gdn  ^-,  as  well  as  k'l,  are 
interrogative  particles  when  placed  at  the  beginning  of  clauses. 

Examples. 
k'l     wei    Jceu  -  fu     yiil      fa  -  k$      chl    hai?     (Cf.  ex.  in  Art.  501.) 

•i  tft  P  m  #  f$  m  -t  •& 

'  Do  only  the  mouth  and  the  stomach  suffer  from  hunger  and  thirst  ?  ' 
yiil  id  y»  li  ;->'•-/  i{'.|  ^   -jfa  ^C   yjt  ^§  'though  many,  yet  what 
use  are  tin  \  ' 
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wu  hu  k'd ?  3S;    |     pj"  ' what  can  be  done?' 

wu  ndng  tang  chl?  35-  &£<   §  ^   'how  could  I  bear  it?' 

'vik      I  "J  l_»      Ml       ^-^ •- 
t-         >fy 

wnZ  M  ch'lng  mlng?    \      \     Jfi^   ^  'how  will  he  perfect  his  reputation?' 
hS  chl  yung?  ||   ,/^    Hj  'what  use  is  it?'     Yi-klng. 
wu-tszhuputihu?  35rl  "J""  ]5!j  -^K  t/     I    '  wn7  n°t  establish  yourself?' 

yen  lei  tsti,ng  chl?  ^  .'{£  ^j£   ^  'should  he  follow  him?'    (See  also 

the  first  example  in  Art.  445.) 
yen  It  jin  yu  il  ^  |||  /[""   ^  |||  'why  forsake  benevolence  and 

justice?' 
an  te  tsu  sin  hd?  r&  40:   Jrf.    ;[%     |    'how  can  you  be  content?' 

an  ndng  tu  ye?  ^&  RH1   fly    flj,  'how  can  we  escape?' 

508.  There  are  various  particles,  or  interrogative  adverbs,  used  in  the  col- 
loquial style  for  the  question  as  kl  5p,-  'how  many?'  na  fl  R  'which?'  tsdng  »^\ 
'how?'  (Cf.  Arts.  255  and  256,  and  read  pp.  27 — 30  in  the  Chrestomathy.) 

509.  The  affirmative  expressions  n&n-tati,  and  pu-cJiing  (see  Arts.  453  and 
454),  the  former  at  the  beginning,  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  also 
indicate  a  kind  of  question,  which  always  expects  the  answer  yes  in  reply  to 
it.     Ndn-tau,  lit.  'hard  to  say,'  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  German 
expression  viel-leicht,  vielldcht  for  sehr  leicht  'probably,  perhaps,  doubtless;' 
and  pu-ch'ing,  lit. '  not  perfect,'  like  nicht  wahr  ?  (See  Schott's  Chin.  Sprach. 
p.  134.  note.) 

510.  To  the  above  yu  £»&  or  yH  Ear  must  be  added  as  an  interrogative 
particle:  e.g. — 

jen  tsl  SMn  pit  fan  yu  ?  %%  JJl]  &  TfC  |pD    |   '  if  so,  then  why  did  not 
Shun  resist?'    (Cf.  Chrest.  3.  1.  29.) 

X.  Dubitative  particles,  m>  hwS,  t| /.  yu>  &c. 

511.  By  dubitative  particles  are  meant  such  words  as  give  a  character  of 
doubt  to  the  clause  or  sentence  in  which  they  occur ;  and  according  to  this 
definition  several  of  the  conditional  and  interrogative  particles  might  come 
under  the  same  category.     Several  adverbs  of  doubt  have  already  been  given 
in  Art.  253.     It  remains  to  give  a  few  examples  of  their  use  here. 

Examples. 

hw6  pu  chl  kiau-hau  g^   ^    ^P  P^j-    ^  'probably  they  knew  not  the 
cries  out  of  doors.' 
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hw6  yiu  kidng-hti  m/   "&i   \         y  ffl  '  perhaps  you  have  rivers  and  lakes  ;' 

hwo  yiit,  lodng  heu    |      |     -P   /f^e.  'perhaps  you  have  kings  and 

nobles  ;'  which  may  be  construed  either  <tc.  or  <kc. 
hw6  jen  hw6  pu-jen  gy   '%R   ny    3j^    ^  '  perhaps  it  is  so,  perhaps  not.' 

(Cf.  Art.  493-) 
k'iuchiyuyiyuchlyu'i'j^   ^    Jffo    |IJJJ     |     ^      |    '  does  he  ask  for 

it  or  do  they  give  it  him  (without  asking)?'    (Cf.  Chrest.  3.  1.  27.) 

The  following  sentence  from  Chwdng-tsz  is  worth  inserting  here  to  illustrate 
the  uses  of  dubitatative  and  interrogative  particles  : 

Kid      yii       Yl       sk&      shi       dr    shu   fl    hit? 

F  '*,£..&  .f  *  J      ' 

'Does  Kia  or  Yi  speak  the  truth?' 


XI.  Intensitive  particles,  ~j£"  t'ai, 

512.  The  intensitive  particles  are  words  which  are  used  to  strengthen  the 
assertion  or  negation  in  respect  of  some  particular  quality.     They  are  gene- 
rally verbs  according  to  their  primary  signification,  but  as  intensifiers  they 
retain  only  so  much  of  the  verbal  notion  as  will  serve  the  purpose  of  empha- 
sising the  word  or  sentence  in  which  they  occur.     We  shall  take  each  sepa- 
rately, with  one  or  two  examples. 

. 

513.  T'ai  -Jr*  and  te 


are  very  commonly  used  for  too,  too  much. 

Examples. 
ffii  'this  project  is  too  dangerous.' 

?K/» 

11^  'a  little  too  cold'  (of  a  person  or  a  place). 
~J     '  you  struck  me  with  too  much 

|    '  but  too  early  rather.' 

to  take  it  too  much  to  heart.' 

514.  Shin  -fifr  'very,'  tsu  jf-fu  'decidedly,'  Tel  jiffy  'extremely,'  are  all  used 

as  intensitive  particles. 

Examples. 

wQn-li  pH-shin  t'ung-t'eu  ^  jffl   ^  ^    jffif    ^^  'his  scholarship  is 
not  very  profound.' 

shin  shi  Ici-kwai  Jfr  -V      ^r  'it  is  strange  indeed.' 


che  ki  t'ai  hien  iifff  =-r 

\__^       !-•     I 

t'ai  fang  tsdngaie-fc  y'P 

hid  sheu  te  Juln-liab,     y> 
violence.' 

1d6  M  tsaii  liab  sie 
nlylteto  sin 
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tsu  io4  kl-hwiii  £fi    $11   ii8|  1§>  <  decidedly  unfortunate.' 

I  L*       *  »  »  »     |  /JJ£      i  '  I 

tew  wujin-ku    |     ^It  ^   jpj-  'utterly  without  inhabitants.' 

che  ye-Jco  siau-M-liati  ^g    ^    pj    ^£    |^   "J*  'this  is  indeed  ex- 


tremely ridiculous.' 
kl  mu  Jdati  tl  hwd  ^jjj|   J-g  |j£  g^|  |j2j  «  language  quite  unintelligible.' 

M  A'iaw  <?  hwd-kung    \    ~$?j  g^J  ^^  J.  'a  most  clever  artist.'  (Cf.  Arts. 
331  and  334.) 

Various  other  words  are  used  as  intensitive  particles,  such  as  /taw  '  good,'  shi- 
fan  '  the  whole,'  &c. 

515.  In  literary  compositions  several  words  of  intensifying  power  occur, 
which  correspond  to  the  expressions  much  more,  much  less,  &c.     Such  are 

y®         '  yl        '  ml         '  and 


Examples. 

tsz  yti  kin  pi  yti  ywn  jj^  j^T  .]^  ^  J      «  the  nearer  this  ap- 

proaches, the  farther  that  recedes.' 

~ 


k'u  shing  yl  yuen  dr  yi  p5  -^   ^JF    S~^     \     jj^J    A   i^  '  the  farther  we 

depart  from  the  sacred  wisdom,  the  meaner  we  become.' 
yung    chl       dr       ml     ming,    su  -  chl        $r     ml  chwdng, 

ffl  Z,  ffi  58  W  W  Z.  nf  i  * 

'  Use  it  and  the  brighter  it  becomes,  confine  it  and  the  greater  it  will  grow.' 
chin      te       pu       tai      yti       s£,    hwdng  yU      yen     hu! 


'  True  virtue  does  not  expect  great  deeds,  much  less  does  it  wait  on  great  words  !' 

516.  Shin  4-tjl   is  used  in  a  similar  way  to  hwdng,  but  it  is  far  less  com- 
mon :  e.  g.  — 
chl     ching    kd,n    shin,    shin      tsz      yih   MiaA, 

s  m  M  w  8i  a  t  *f 

'  The  highest  integrity  influences  the  gods,  much  more  the  Miau  people.' 
(Cf.  Premare,  Not.  Ling.  Sin.  p.  215.) 


XII.  Exclamatory  particles,  P      yd,        .  hi,  p     tsal,  &c. 

517.  The  particles  of  exclamation  are  very  numerous  in  Chinese,  and  they 
vary  according  to  the  style  of  composition,  —  its  antiquity  and  its  peculiarities 
of  literary  and  colloquial  usage.  In  the  books  the  exclamatory  particles  have 
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an  important  value.  They  serve  to  express  in  the  language,  with  the  written 
characters,  those  niceties  of  construction  and  expressions  of  feeling  for  which 
sounds  and  gesticulations  are  employed  in  oral  communications. 


518.  Yd  fli     and  a    m  are  very  common.  They  denote  wonder  or  astonish- 
ment :  e.  g.  — 

yd  che-sheu  shi,  ping  pu-shi  ngd-tso-tl  !   '  Ah  !    this   ode  was  not  of  my 
composing  !  ' 

They  are  sometimes  joined  as  one  exclamation  :  e.  g.  — 
d-yd  Jdn-ye  ki&  mu-liau  tang!  '  Ah  !  to-night  we  are  again  without  a  lamp  !' 

519.  HI  Q-  is  a  particle  of  exclamation,  used  most  commonly  in  poetry, 
in  the  Shi-king,  and  in  all  ancient  poems. 

pi  mei  fin  hi  !  4tfr   ip.     A^  ^  'that  beautiful  person!' 

520.  P'l  HTC  and  p'l  P£J  are  used  to  express  contempt  or  defiance,  and  are 
often  equivalent  to  'begone!'  e.  g.  — 

p'l  !  tu-shi  nl  pei-heii  lung-kwel  !  '  Ah  !  all  this  confusion  behind  one's  back 

was  all  through  you!' 
p'l  !  nl  shi  to  td  ti  kwdn-dr  !  '  Ah  !  you  are  indeed  a  very  distinguished  officer  !  ' 

521.  In  the  plays  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  u  ^/[^  is  used  as  an  exclamation  or 
caU  to  an  inferior  :  e.  g.  — 

u-nafu-jin  pu-yau  ti-k'u!  '  0  woman!  do  not  cry  and  weep!' 
wu-ti  pu-shi  ngo  hiung-ti  ?  '  Ah  !  is  it  not  my  brother?' 

wu-nd  ki-shu-tl!  j£  8|$  t&  ^  ^  'Halloa!  Postman!' 

XIII.  Euphonic  particles. 

522.  Particles  which  may  be  called  euphonic  are  such  as  serve  merely  to 
make  a  clause  sound  well.     It  has  been  the  practice  however  to  denominate 
euphonic  many  of  the  particles  which  we  have  placed  under  different  classes. 
It  is  seldom'that  a  particle  is  purely  euphonic,  it  generally  denotes  some  feeling 
or  desire  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.    Many  of  the  words  which  we  call  inter- 
jections come  under  this  class.     In  every  dialect  there  are  sounds  of  this  kind 
peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  when  these  sounds  are  expressed  in  writing,  it 
must  be  done  by  some  well-known  character,  which  for  the  time  is  divested 
of  its  ordinary  signification,  and  by  the  addition  of  keu,  '  mouth,'  it  becomes  an 
interjection  or  a  euphonic  particle.    This  usage  has  given  rise  to  the  euphonic 
particles  of  the  books,  for  they  were  the  interjections  of  ancient  times,  and 
indeed  some  of  them  remain  in  use,  as  such,  unto  the  present  hour. 

523.  Thus  I  >jr-,  ye  %\\  ,  and  hi  ^  are  said  to  be  euphonic,  while  they 
also  denote  an  affirmation  (cf.  Arts.  447,  448):  e.g.  — 


\ 
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If  *|  j£    W  ^  'I  imagine  it  must  be  so!' 


*'d  da  chi  if  pf      1  £  ^  <it  may  be  known!, 

he-hl!  hiwen-ht/  ^  /^  pg  /^  '  how  splendid  !  bow  glorious!' 

dntsiehlnghll  ^   ^  5^     |    '  happy  and  fortunate  !' 

•in     yiH     ye     cte,    pu  -  k'o     tsti    ye!     (Cf.  Arts.  415,  416,  and  442.) 

1ft  -&  tH  %  7;  p}-  |g  {H 

'Faithful  friendship  may  not  be  dispensed  with!' 
t'ien-hid     k'd-Jdun  yt;  tsiS     Iti     k'b-tsz    yt; 

K  T  pf  *4»  fr  H  II  BJ  it  & 

'  One  may  tranquillize  the  empire  ;  one  may  refuse  titles  and  office  ;' 
pe    jin    k'o-tau     ye;    chung-ydng  ptt  -  k'd  ndng  ye! 

&JJ  %$&&•*  H  ^  PT  m  til 

'One  may,  tread  on  a  naked  sword;  and  not  be  able  to  keep  the  "golden 
mean  !  "  ' 


524.  Tsal  p-jl/  and  lift,  ^^  are  used  as  euphonic  or  exclamatory  particles, 
besides  being  used  as  interrogative  particles  :  e.  g  — 

fu  tsai  yen  yd  !  ^     |     ^    fy  <  how  rich  the  language  !  ' 
hien  tsai  Huoiii  ye!  ^    |     fpl    ^  'how  worthy  is  Hwtti!' 

kiun-tsz  to  M  tsai!  ^jgT    -£*    ^^    _VV,    |    'has  the  great  man  so  many 

(wants)  !  ' 

525.  The  final  particle  ye  HJ  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  classics  of  the 
Chinese  as  a  euphonic  particle,  and  it  then  serves  the  purpose  of  a  comma,  by 
separating  the  characters,  which  precede  it,  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  as 
the  following  examples  will  show  : 

kin  ye  tsi  wdng  £*.  {fj     |Ul|  T~  'the  present  is,  —  then  gone  for  ever.' 
vnt    sang     ye     yiu    yal     dr     chl      ye     w&    yal 

S  &  &  f  ?I  W  #  &  «f?I 

'My  life  has  bounds,  but  knowledge,  forsooth,  is  boundless.' 
sang     ki        ye;  —  s£      kwel     y$ 

' 


'Life  is  a  trust; — at  death  we  resign  it.' 

A  a 
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Fit  also  sometimes  goes  with  ye,  when  ye  is  simply  euphonic  : 

md  ngo  chl  ye  fu,  !  M  5fU"   y^P  WJ    yi^  'no  one  understands  me!' 

526.  Ll  p|  EH   is  used  in  novels  and  in  the  colloquial  style  as  a  euphonic 
particle  or  as  a  particle  of  exclamation  ;  e.  g.  — 

m6     shwS     md,    hwdn  yaii     t&        li  ! 

u  -&  si  1  1  *T  m 

1  Not  to  speak  of  scolding,  I  shall  beat  him  as  well  !  ' 

527.  Premare  gives  these  other  particles  of  exclamation:  nl  \\^>  po  y'Rr, 
nd  3j  I)  ;   and  the  student  will  find  others  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  but 
they  are  seldom  used,  therefore  they  need  not  be  given  here. 

che-kom?   ig   ^H     |    'is  it  this?' 

k'd  pti-shi  po  !    pj"  ^    7^:    }]JjJ  '  is  it  not  thus  !' 

T'ien-nd!  |    '0  Heaven!' 


528.  Il  ptif  'Ah!'  tsie  $•£  'OP  in  calling  the  attention  of  persons,  but 
sometimes  to  incite  or  encourage  ;  and  in  the  Shi-king,  with  other  particles,  as 
an  exclamation  arising  from  pain  :  liu-hii  !  '  oh  !  alas  !  '  shln-l  lEL  ^^  '  indeed  !  ' 
pu-hing  ~%^    \    'unfortunately!'  g6  ^-  'wretch!'  or  'hold!'  (Lat.  nefas!) 
yfi  "fc^  'ah!'  are  all  found  in  the  classics  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  but 
they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

529.  "Words  formed  by  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds  are  very  numerous 
in  Chinese  ;  e.  g.  kiau-kiau  '  the  crowing  of  a  cock,'  siail-siail  '  the  noise  of 
wind  and  rain.'     (See  Dr.  Morrison's  Dictionary,  vol.  I.,  under  the  radical 
k'eh  r]  'mouth,'  for  many  expressions  of  a  similar  kind.) 

530.  Among  the  particles  which  the  Chinese  denominate  hi'i-tsz  are  included 
all  words  which  do  not  come  under  the  category  of  nouns,  or  under  that  of 
verbs,  —  but  simply  denote  the  relations  which  the  nouns  and  the  verbs  of  the 
sentence  bear  to  each  other,  —  or  the  feelings  which  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  at  the  time  the  sentence  is  uttered.     Some  of  these  occur  always  at 
the  beginning,  some  always  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ;  others  are  found  in 
both  positions  in  different  sentences.     Some  particles  affect  nouns  and  single 
w.>rds,  some  affect  the  whole  clause,  others  bind  together  the  whole  sentence. 
These  facts  have  been  noted  under  each  particle,  but  there  still  remains  much 
to  be  learnt,  from  careful  observation,  by  the  student  himself.     The  following 
resume  of  the  particles  may,  however,  be  of  service. 

i.  Attributive  particles  are  fj^J  (411),  ^  (412),  ^  (415),  ffi  (421), 
because  they  make  the  words  which  they  affect  attributice. 
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2.  Connective,  ^  (424),  jjg  (425),    ^  (426),  £f  (429),  7$  (43o), 
^fe  (43I)>  H  (432),  |L  (433),  ^  (436),  ^  (436),  {Ji  (437), 

:fe  (438). 

3-  Affirmative,  Jg  (440),  4^  (44I),  ^  (442),  J^  (445),  ^  (446)> 

Q  (449),  ^  ^  and  &|    ^[:  (452),  ^|  Jg  (453),  ^    J^ 
(454). 

4-  ^o^w,  ^  (456),  ^  (459),  ^7J  (46o),  ^  (461),  |fE  (462),  $j£ 

(464),  ^  (465),  ^  (466),  j^,  ^|J,  gc  (467)}  ^  (469)} 
(47°),  [Sj  (47i). 

5-  Adversative,  jjft  (473),    |g  (474),  ^  (475),  jj-^  (477),  ^, 

^  (478). 

6.  Causative,  fy  (482),  ^j  (483),  g[  (484),  jjjj,  ^  J/|  (485),  |^, 

7.  Conditional,  ^,  ^  (489),  |^  (491),  ^[|§  j(p  (492),  J5^  (493), 

^''  ^'   1ft  (494 

8.  /flotfw,  ^^,  gf^  (496),  7jf»  J5  (497)- 

9.  Interrogative,  p^,  ^.  (498  and  502 — 4),  'jPj  (499),  ^^»  ^j^  (5°°), 

rjrr    "Qtr   ,         v    ^b-      -pr-     Mr    -Jt-    ,      ,.      l4l     "H"^"     a     _i  O    ^^,» 

10.  Dubitative,  "fjV,  pf.  (511)- 

11.  Intensitive,  -jr't  Jjw  (5T3)j  "^>  t{jj>  >f^  (5J4),  j^^,  ^^,  *j|<pj>  //L 

(515),  J^|  (5i6). 

12.  Exclamatory,  P^|,  (iP[  (518),  ^  (519),  P  J,  P§  (52°),  j£  (521)- 

13.  Euphonic,  ^,   ^,  ^  (523),  ri^'  -^  (524),  H^  (525),  Pjfr  j'K' 

-  /*  ^T\      |~|  F^        l-t  t*       ^  tf  ^  *7\ 
,20,),    I-IH,     ^"  :    ^527;- 
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SECT.  II.    ON  SENTENCES. 

§.  i.  Preliminary  remarks. 

531.  The  first  section  of  this  chapter  relates  to  the  various  forma  and 
modifications  of  words  and  phrases,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  sen- 
tences, and  these  simple  formations  have  been  there  designated  simple  con- 
structions; but,  beyond  the  occasional  use  of  the  terms  sentence,  subject,  pre- 
dicate, attribute,  and  object,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  form  of  Chinese 
sentences.     And,  before  examples  are  given,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  the 
meaning  intended  by  the  different  terms  which  will  be  employed. 

532.  A  sentence  expresses  by  the  words  which  it  contains  not  merely  a 
number  of  separate  notions,  but  a  thought,  or  an  assertion,  which  is  ascertained 
by  the  relations  which  those  separate  notions  bear  to  each  other ;  e.  g.  'the  wind 
blows  cold  to-day'  indicates  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  speaker;  but  the  words  of 
which  this  sentence  is  composed  are  only  the  materials  with  which  the  thought 
is  expressed ;  and  the  same  words  in  a  different  construction  would  mean 
a  very  different  thing,  e.  g.  (i)  'the  son  loves  the  father'  is  one  thing,  (2)  'the 
father  loves  the  son'  is  another.      Td-fung  is  a  'great  wind,'  but  Jung  td 
means  'the  wind  is  high.'     It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  in  the 
structure  of  sentences  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  words  themselves, 
whether  simple  or  compound,  but  with  the  relations  which  exist  between  them. 
Relations  which,  in  some  languages  indeed,  are  regulated  by  the  inflections  of 
the  words  themselves,  but  in  Chinese,  and  in  some  other  languages,  they  are 
shown  by  the  relative  position  of  the  words  and  clauses. 

533.  Every  sentence  consists  of  two  members  only;  (i)  the  subject,  or  that 
thing  about  which  something  is  said  or  predicated,  and  (2)  the  predicate,  or 
that  action  or  attribute  which  is  asserted  of  the  subject.     These  are  indeed 
sometimes  united  by  a  small  word,  called  the  copula,  which  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stantive verbs ;  but  more  frequently  this  is  wanting :  the  principal  verb,  which 
contains  the  predicate,  being  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  its  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject.    And  in  Chinese  very  often  the  copula  is  omitted ;  e.  g.  t'ien  lang  '  the 
weather  is  cold;'  ngd  pu-hati,  '  I  am  unwell.' 

534.  There  are,  moreover,  three  relations  which  may  exist  in  the  sentence. 
First,  the   predicative  relation, — or  the  relation    of  subject  and  predi '•«(<> 
simply;    secondly,  the  attributive  relation, — or  the  relation  of  some  qua- 
lifying expression  to  the  subject  or  object  of  the  predicate;  and  thirdly,  the 
objective  relation, — or  the  relation  of  the  object  (or  supplemental  expres- 
sion) to  the  predicate.     These  terms  are  used  to  distinguish  clauses  in  sen- 
tences.    Tims  a  clause  which  contains  subject  and  predicate  simply,  is  a 
predicative  clause,  and  in  this  the  verb  is  the  principal  word.     An  attribute 
appended  to  a  subject  forms  an  at/r!/>»t/r,  <•/,///.*>,  and  in  this  the  adjective  or 
attribute  is  the  chief  word.     A  clause  added  as  an  object  to  the  predicate  is 
an  objective  clause,  and  in  this  the  object  is  the  principal  word,  and  if  it  relate 
directly  to  the  predicate,  it  is  the  chief  word  in  the  whole  sentence.     The 
predicative  clause  conveys  a  definite  and  independent  thought,  and  so  may 
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stand  alone;  e.  g.  'the  rose  is  red.'  The  attributive  clause  cannot  stand 
alone,  because  it  does  not  express  a  complete  thought,  but  only  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  sentence ;  e.  g. '  the  red  rose,'  <  the  benighted  traveller.'  And 
the  objective  clause  too  is  incomplete  when  standing  alone, — when  the  object  is 
united  to  the  predicate  of  a  sentence ; — e.  g. '  black  with  smoke,' '  withered  this 
morning.'  But  these  three  elements  of  the  sentence  may  be  united  to  form 
a  complete  sentence;  e.  g.  'the  red  rose  withered  this  morning.' 

535.  The  attribute  may  be,  (i)  an  adjective,  (2)  the  genitive  case  of  a  noun, 
(3)  a  noun  in  apposition,  or  (4)  a  noun  with  a  preposition;  e.  g.  (i)  'a  cold 
day;'  (2)  'the  king's  horse;'  (3)  'William,  t/te  Conqueror;'  (4)  'a  man  vith- 
out  bravery;'  and  (5)  a  relative  clause,  which  is  explanatory,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  attribute  of  its  antecedent  *. 

536.  The  object  may  be  (i)  the  thing,  or  person,  which  the  principal  verb 
of  the  sentence  affects,  or  (2)  it  may  be  the  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
manner  or  causality,  which  serve  to  modify  the  action  of  the  verb. 

537.  The  simple  sentence  consists  of  only  one  clause,  in  which  there  is  a 
subject  and  a  predicate,  but  these  may  be  enlarged  and  modified  to  a  great 
extent.     The  subject  in  Chinese  may  consist  of  one  word  or  of  many;  e.  g. 
Ti  yii  (i.  a.  n)  'the  Emperor  said:'  fdn  td-jin  chl  tau  yiu  san  'the  prin- 
ciples of  great  men  generally  are  three:'  (cf.  Art.  541.) 

538.  But  sentences  in  Chinese  are  seldom  simple,  they  are  most  frequently 
complex  or  compound.     A  complex  sentence  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  prin- 
cipal clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate.     The  subordinate  clause  stands  to 
the  principal  clause  in  one  of  the  following  relations,  either  (i)  as  its  subject, 
(2)  as  an  attribute  of  its  subject  or  its  object,  or  (3)  as  a  modification  of  the 
whole  principal  clause.     In  each  case  respectively  it  is  a  noun  sentence,  an 
adjective  sentence,  or  an  adverbial  sentence. 

539.  A  noun  sentence  in  English  begins  with  such  words  as  that,  what, 
who,  when  or  where;  and  in  Chinese  it  is  recognisable  by  certain  marks  and 
the  presence  of  certain  particles,  as  so  J-JJj    and  che  ^  and  tl  pj  y  :  (cf. 
Arts.  411 — 422.) 

540.  An  adjective  sentence,  which  is  also  an  attributive  clause,  or  a  relative 
sentence,  is  introduced  in  English  by  who,  which,  and  words  of  that  class,  as 
that,  how,  wherein,  whither,  why,  wherefore;  and  in  Chinese  it  is  distinguished 
by  ti,  but  very  often  no  particle  is  present. 

541.  Adverbial  sentences  are  such  as  specify  the  conditions  of  time,  place, 
manner  or  causality.    Adverbial  sentences  of  time  show  (i)  the  point  of  time, 
(2)  the  duration  of  time,  or  (3)  the  repetition  of  ilie  circumstance,  and  are 
introduced  respectively  by  (i)  when,  (2)  whilst,  (3)  as  often  as,  <fcc.    Adverbial 
sentences  of  place  relate  to  (i)  rest  in,  (2)  motion  to,  or  (3)  motion  from  a 

*  Since  writing  the  above  the  author  has  seen  an  admirable  little  work  on  the  "Ana- 
lysis of  Sentences"  by  Dr.  Morell,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  in  which 
the  subject  is  explained  and  applied  to  the  English  language  with  a  clearness  sought  for 
in  vain  in  grammatical  treatises  generally. 
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place,  and  in  English  they  are  introduced  by  (i)  wJiere  or  wherever,  (2)  where 
or  whither,  and  (3)  tchence.  Adverbial  sentences  of  manner  show  (i)  similar- 
ity, (2)  proportion,  or  (3)  consequence,  and  are  introduced  by  (i)  as,  (2)  the 
comparative  degree  of  the  adjective,  or  as  after  a  negative  in  the  principal 
clause,  or  by  (3)  that,  or  so  that.  Adverbial  sentences  of  cause  show  (i)  a 
reason,  (2)  a  condition,  (3)  a  concession,  or  (4)  a  purpose,  and  in  English  they 
are  dependent  upon  the  words  (i)  because,  (2)  if  or  except,  unless  (which  =if 
not),  (3)  altlwugli  or  hovjever,  and  (4)  that  or  in  order  tJiat.  The  infinitive  mood 
alone  is  in  English  frequently  used  to  express  a  purpose,  and  it  then  consti- 
tutes a  distinct  clause. 

542.  Compound  sentences  differ  from  complex  sentences  in  that  the  clauses 
of  which  they  consist  are  not  mutually  dependent,  but  are  co-ordinate,  and 
simply  connected,  with  each  other.     This  co-ordination  may  be  considered  as 
being  under  three  relations.     Thus  when  one  clause  is  supplemental  to  the 
other,  e.  g.  '  the  ladder  fell  and  the  monkey  ran  away,'  it  may  be  called  the 
copulative  relation ;  when  one  clause  is  opposed  to  another,  e.  g. '  John  is  clever, 
but  he  is  not  profound,'  it  may  be  called  the  adversative  relation;  and  when 
one  clause  contains  the  reason  for  the  other,  e.  g.  '  his  army  was  disorganised, 
hence  his  despair,'  it  may  be  denominated  the  causative  relation. 

543.  The  copulative  relation  may  exist  in  three  degrees:  (i)  when  equal 
stress  is  laid  on  both  clauses, — each  clause  being  distinct  from  the  other;  (2) 
when  more  stress  lies  on  the  second  than  on  the  first,  as  in  clauses  in  English 
with  not  only, — but;  (3)  where  the  stress  increases  from  clause  to  clause,  as 
in  the  figure  climax,  each  clause  being  introduced  by  some  particle  of  sequence, 
first,  then,  next,  finally,  &c. 

544.  The  adversative  relation  may  exist  in  two  forms :  (i)  where  the  second 
clause  negatives  the  first  (in  English  by  not, — but),  or  (2)  when  the  second 
clause  limits  the  first;  as,  'you  may  read  it,  only  read  it  without  stammering.' 

545.  The  third,  or  causative  relation  in  co-ordination,  may  have  two  divi- 
sions :  (i)  where  the  latter  of  two  clauses  expresses  an  effect,  the  former  being 
the  moral  or  physical  cause,  or  (2)  where  the  latter  expresses  a  reason  or 
motive,  the  former  representing  the  result.    This  appears  to  be  a  simple  inver- 
sion, which  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  different  particles  of  connection. 

546.  Compound  sentences  often  suffer  contraction  by  referring  the  same 
subject,  the  same  predicate,  and  the  same  object  to  different  co-ordinate  clauses. 
Two  or  more  subjects  may  go  to  one  predicate;  two  or  more  predicates  to 
one  subject;  two  or  more  objects  to  one  predicate;  and  several  circumstances 
or  limitations  may  be  joined  together  in  the  same  compound  sentence,  and 
may  belong  to  the  same  word  in  that  sentence. 

547.  Thus  much  has  been  said  on  the  analysis  of  sentences,  because  with- 
out analysis  of  language  in  general,  we  can  never  arrive  at  the  true  analysis 
of  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  by  a  ready  appreciation  of  the  elementary  forms  and 
the  scientific  terms  of  grammar  that  clear,  definite,  and  constant  rules  can  be 
f  volved  from  the  study  of  Chinese.    It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  a  vast  number 
of  words  which  constitutes  a  real  knowledge  of  any  language,  but   it  is  the 
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right  apprehension  of  its  genius  and  idiomatic  differences,  (which  ia  to  be 
attained  only  by  a  careful  analysis  of  its  forms  and  constructions,)  thut 
will  enable  the  student, — with  a  fair  knowledge  of  words, — to  read,  speak, 
and  translate  correctly. 

§.  2.   The  forms  of  the  simple  sentence. 

548.  A  simple  sentence  may  convey  (x)  a  command,  (2)  a  un#h,  (3)  A  judg- 
ment, i.  e.  an  assertion,  (4)  a  question,  or  (5)  an  exclamation.    We  have  there- 
fore to  enquire  what  are  the  forms  in  Chinese  for  imperative,  optative,  assertive, 
interrogative,  and  exclamatory  sentences.     The  imperative  sentence  will  be 
dealt  with  first,  because  the  simple  force  of  the  verb,  without  adjuncts,  conveys 
this  sense,  and  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  imperative  and  the 
optative,  at  least  in  meaning.    In  the  same  way  the  root  or  crude  form  of  the 
Latin  verb  expresses  a  command.   (Cf.  es  '  be  thou,'  ama  '  love  thou,1  and  cf. 
Arts.  223  and  404.)     Then  after  the  assertion  comes  the  question  naturally, 
and  these  are  often  similar  in  form.     The  exclamation  is  often  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  question  by  the  manner  of  its  enunciation. 

549.  The  form  of  the  imperative  sentence  is  simple  and  natural.    The  simple 
verb  expresses  the  command,  and  the  subject  is  generally  understood;  but 
when  expressed,  it  stands  before  the  verb  and  never,  as  a  rule,  after  it,  as  it 
may  in  the  English, '  come  thou  here ;'  e.  g.  lai  che-ll,  'come  here,'  or  ni  lat  che- 
ll,  but  not  lai  nl  che-fa.     J&  yl  chdng  yen  (i.  a.  16) ' do  you  also  throw  light 
on  the  subject;'  kw'ai  kwdn-mdn,  pu  yau  tseu-liau  (12.  d.  20),  'quickly  shut 
the  doors,  and  let  none  go  forth :'  (cf.  12.  i.  22.) 

550.  When  the  subject  of  an  imperative  sentence  is  a  proper  name,  or  the 
designation  of  a  person,  and  not  a  mere  pronoun,  it  sometimes  stands  after  the 
verb;  e.g.  lai,  Yu  !  (i.  a.  13)  'come,  Yu!'  but  the  verbs  ts'lng  jEjm  and^n^r  ftj& 
are  used  commonly  before  the  subject,  when  that  is  expressed;  e.  g.  ts'lng-n\ 
lai  che-ti  'please  to  come  here;'  jdng  t'd  k'u  pa  'let  him  go  away.' 

551.  The  form  of  the  optative  sentence  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
imperative.     It  is  introduced  by  a  verb  which  signifies  to  desire  or  to  wish; 
e.  g.  yuen  nlping-dn  '  may  you  be  happy  ! '  The  expressions  pd-pu-te  and  htin- 
pu-te  (cf.  Arts.  273  and  395)  should  be  remembered  in  this  connexion.    In  the 
following  passage  in  the  Sdn-kwo  (litho.  p.  13.  c.  21 — 24)  we  have  a  noun 
governed  by  han  as  a  verb ;  thus,  han  U  pu  ndng  !  '  would  that  my  strength 
were  adequate !'  or  '  would  that  I  were  able !'  (lit. '  regret  strength  not  able.') 

552.  Every  assertive  sentence  in  Chinese  consists  of  a  subject  which  stands 
first,  and  a  predicate  which  follows  it.     Circumstances  of  time  and  place  may 
stand  before  the  subject,  and  circumstances  of  manner,  of  cause,  and  of  effect 
generally  stand  before  the  predicate.     The  subject  must  be  a  noun  or  a  word 
used  as  such,  or  it  may  consist  of  a  sentence  used  as  a  noun:  (cf.  7.  a.  10, 
u-    y.  f.  ^ — j8;    2.  g.  12 — 16;    8.  d.  13 — 18,  which  all  form  subjects.) 
The  subject  may  be  explained,  parenthetically  as  it  were,  by  a  word  or  words 
in  apposition,  or  by  a  participial  phrase:   (cf.  8.  o.  16 — 19;    9.  b.  22 — 27; 
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2.  h.  22 — 24.)  The  subject  may  consist  of  two  nouns,  the  former  being  in 
the  genitive  case,  to  express  the  origin,  cause,  or  relationship  of  the  latter: 
(cf.  2.  9.  12 — 16;  7.  b.  29 —  c.  i;  2.  h.  20 — 26.)  The  same  remarks  refer 
to  the  predicate  when  that  is  a  noun. 

553.  The  predicate  generally  requires  one  object,  and  sometimes  two,  to 
complete  it;  the  first  is  called  the  direct  object,  the  other  the  indirect  object; 
e.  g.  che  yl-kan-shii  lo-liait  ye-tsz  '  this  tree  has  shed  its  leaves ;'  k'o-l  yiing  t'd 
tsai-kid  ch'ii-jl  (14.  a.  16)  '  I  can  employ  him  in  the  family  to  go  in  and  out.' 

554.  Interrogative  sentences  have  various  forms  in  Chinese.     Sometimes 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  particles  which  are  present  in  them,  at 
other  times  the  position  of  the  clause,  and  of  the  words  in  it,  shows  the  inter- 
rogative. 

(1)  When  the  particles  are  present,  if  they  are  final  particles,  the  subject  and 
predicate  remain  in  the  same  position  as  they  would  in  an  assertive  sentence ; 
e.  g.  nl  yiw  tiing-tsien  '  you  have  some  cash;'  nl  yiii  tsien  mo  ?  '  have  you  any 
ca^lr?'   die  yi-che-md  shi  kan-ts'uu  'that  horse  eats  hay;'  cite  yi-che-md  shl 
shimmo?  'what  does  that  horse  eat?'  (cf.  Arts.  498 — 509.) 

(2)  When  no  interrogative  particle  is  present,  the  form  of  the  sentence  may 
show  that  the  sentence  is  interrogative.    Two  expressions  are  enunciated,  one 
positive,  the  other  negative,  this  leaves  the  mind  in  doubt,  and  shows  that  an 
enquiry  is  being  made,  just  as  to-shau,  lit.  '  many -few,'  give  rise  to  the  abstract 
notion  of  quantity,  and  also  to  a  question  how  many?  e.  g.  t'd  tsai-kid  pii  tsai- 
kid,  lit.  'he  is  at  home, — not  at  home?'='is  he  at  home?'    By  a  reference 
to  the  articles  on  the  interrogative  particles  the  student  will  obtain  many 
examples  of  interrogative  sentences. 

555.  The  forms  of  the  exclamatory  sentence  scarcely  differ  at  all  from  those 
of  the  interrogative.     They  are  generally  introduced  by  an  interrogative  par- 
ticle or  some  word  clearly  of  the  nature  of  an  exclamation.    (See  the  Arts,  on 
the  exclamatory  particle;  and  cf.  i.  1.  14 — 17;  n.  1.  9 — 17.) 

§.  3.  The  noun  sentence. 

556.  The  noun  sentence  is  one  which  occupies  the  place  of  a  noun,  and  in 
Chinese  may  consist  of  a  verb  and  its  object ;  e.  g.  hat  jln  pu  hau  'to  injure 
people  is  bad.'     The  particles  che,  tl,  and  so  generally  mark  the  noun  sen- 
tence. 

557.  The  verb  alone,  or  with  adjuncts  of  time,  may  constitute  a  noun  sen- 
tence, and  be  the  subject  of  a  sentence;  e.  g.  k'ftng  yln  fi  k"i  shi  ye  (g.  o.  5), 
lit.  '  I  fear,  to  drink  is  not  this  time ;'   Tl  sien-sdng  k'ti  shi  yaii  k'ii  kiu-liait 
(10.  o.  25),  lit.  'Mr.  Tis  going  is  this,  he  wished  to  go  long  since.'     Again, 
hid  dr  shi  si  chi  (3.  d.  10)  is  a  noun  sentence,  and  the  subject  to  the  verb  yii, 
which  follows.     Also  yiii  pdng  tsZ  </>'•" it  -f<~in<j  lai  (3.  d.  19)  &ndjin  pu  chi  dr 
pu-wqii  (3.  d.  29)  are  noun  sentences:  (cf.  9.  b.  18 — 27.) 

§.  4.   The  adjective  sentence. 

558.  The  adjective  sentence  is  any  set  of  words  which  explains  or  qualifie  s 
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a  noun.  A  relative  clause  in  English  (and  in  Chinese  often  a  clause  in  apposi- 
tion) does  this ;  but  generally  some  particle,  as  a  $6],  *d  ffi,  or  d*  ^ ,  throws 
the  whole  into  the  form  of  an  adjective  clause,  the  subject  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  particle;  this  makes  the  adjective  sentence  often  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  noun  (cf.  3.  e.  13.  etc.);  e.g.  kang-tbng-tl  Ti  kung-tsz  tau- 
mdn  (8.  c.  1 8)  is  an  adjective  sentence  or  relative  clause,  as  it  were  in  apposi- 
tion to  Kwo  kung-tsz  its  antecedent :  it  means  literally,  '  the  one  just  waiting 
for  Mr.  Ti  to  arrive  at  the  gate.' 

§.  5.   TJie  adverbial  sentence. 

559.  Adverbial  sentences  are  such  as  express  the  circumstances  of  timr. 
place,  manner,  and  cause.     They  are  sometimes  introduced  by  particles  in 
Chinese,  but  frequently  they  are  without  any  distinctive  mark  of  this  kind ;  e.  g. 
swan-ki  ting-liau  (8.  a.  6 — 9),  tau  tsz-jl  (8.  a.  10 — 12),^  wx-ch'u  (8.  a.  13)  are 
three  adverbial  sentences  of  time  to  the  principal  sentence  k'l-lai  '  he  arose :' 
tsiu,  '  then,'  is  really  not  wanted,  but  in  Chinese  it  is  idiomatic  to  insert  it ; 
it  sums  up,  as  it  were,  the  three  clauses  just  mentioned. 

560.  But  adverbial  sentences  of  time  are  often  shown  by  some  particle  or 
phrase  being  present  in  the  sentence ;  e.  g.  yl-kien  Ti  kung-tsz  lai-pai  (8.  c.  4), 
'as  soon  as  <kc.,'  is  marked  by  yi-kien;  and  clauses  beginning  with  yl  and  a 
verb   will   always  mark  an   adverbial   sentence   of  time.     Again,  hwu-kien 
(8.  e.   28),  'on  suddenly  seeing,'  introduces  a  similar  expression.     Phrases 
beginning  with  yi,  '  as  soon  as,'  would  sometimes,  when  followed  by  then,  mark 
the  repetition  which  is  implied  in  expressions  beginning  with  whenever  in 
English ;  e.  g.  yl  shi  ho  ch'd,  tsiu  kiang  Ting  hwd,  lit.  '  one  time  drink  tea, 
then  speak  English,'  i.  e.  '  whenever  he  drinks  tea  he  talks  English :'  (cf.  8.  i.  2  ; 
1 6.  d.  2.) 

561.  Duration  of  time  is  expressed  by  an  adverbial  sentence, — by  putting 
shi, '  time,'  or  shi-kien, '  time-interval,'  in  construction  with  the  sentence ;  e.  g. 
nl  tdng  tsai  che-ll  tl  shi-heu,  ngb  pu-yau  tu,  '  while  you  are  staying  here,  I 
will  not  read;'  Kau-k'iu  k'dn-shi  (16.  a.  1 1)  '  while  Kau-k'iu  was  looking  on  :' 

(cf.  Art.  337.) 

562.  Adverbial  sentences  of  place  may  refer  to  position  in  or  motion  to  or 
from  a  place ;  e.  g.  sui-pien  tau  na-ll,  ngd-t'ung  nl  k'u,  '  whenever  you  like  to 
proceed,  I  will  go  with  you ;'   ngo  pu  k'ttng  tau  nl  tl  ti-fdng  lai  '  I  will  not 
go  to  your  place;'  tsung  che-ti  tau  na-ko  ti-fdng,  ngo  pu  k'd  k'u,  'I  cannot 
go  from  hence  to  that  place;'  ngd  k'u-tl  ti-fdng,  nl  pit  k'd-l  lai,  'where  I 
go  you  cannot  come.'    The  student  will  observe  that  such  adverbial  clauses 
require  certain  words,  as  tsung  ' from,'  tau  '  to,'  and  the  word  ti-fdng, ' place,' 
in  construction,  just  as  shi  and  shi-heu  are  generally  necessary  in  adverbial 
sentences  of  time. 

563.  Adverbial  sentences  of  manner,  which  relate  to  likeness,  proportion  or 
effect,  are   introduced  by  prepositions  or  appropriate  particles,  as  jil  T(p, 

^,  sz  \fy  Jin  ]$,  chau  ##,  which  mean  'as,  like  as,  similar  to. 

Bb 
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according  to,'  <fec. ;  or  by  verbs  and  particles  combined,  as  pi  Jr"  '  to  corn- 
pure,'  yR  I'J\.  'than,'  &c. ;  or  causative  verbs,  as  ling  ^A.  'to  cause,'  pi  ivfi 
'to  give,'  <kc.:  (cf.  the  adverbs  of  manner,  Arts.  246 — 251;  also  Arts.  211, 
213,  and  144—150.) 

•  564.  Adverbial  sentences  which  refer  to  likeness  are  such  as  the  following : 
t'd,  sidng  fu-tsln,  tso  sdng-i,  'he  carries  on  trade,  as  his  father  did;1  nal  pi 
k'ii-k'ii  yii  shi-su  ju-tsz,  shin  fl-i  ye  (9.  1.  15),  'but,  thus  strictly  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  world's  customs,  would  certainly  not  be  right :'  (cf.  4.  m.  25 ; 
8.  k.  12 ;  9.  b.  22 ;  21.  e.  24.) 

565.  Adverbial  sentences  which  relate  to  proportion,  intensity,  equality  are 
such  as  yl-nien  shdng-sheu,pien  tsin-tsin  yiii  wi  (10.  a.  17),  lit.  'one  take  raise 
hand,  then  relish  it  more  and  more,'  which  would  seem  to  make  the  first  clause 
an  adverbial  sentence  of  time  (cf.  Art.  560),  but  the  sense  of  the  passage  would 
lean  rather  to  the  version  '  as  they  drank  (or  '  the  longer  they  drank')  they 
relished  it  the  more ;'  t'd,pu  ju  nl,  tu-shu-ti,  'he  is  not  so  learned,  a*  you,1  or 
'  he  is  not  such  a  scholar,  as  you? 

566.  Adverbial  sentences  which  relate  to  effect  are  such  as  are  introduced 
by  pa  ip  'to  take,'  I  y\  'to  use,'  ling  x^v  'to  cause,'  &c. ;  e.g.  che-ko  jin 
sie-tsz,  pa  nl  pit  Jed  tu,  ' this  man  writes,  so  that  you  cannot  read  itf  t*d 
kidng  che-ydng  to,  ling  ngo  pu  ndng  kidng,  '  he  spoke  so  much,  that  I  could 
not  speak  at  all:1  (cf.  I.  j.  i — 8.) 

567.  Adverbial  sentences  of  cause,  which  relate  to  the  ground  or  reason, 
condition,   concession,  purpose  or  consequence,  require  separate  treatment, 
because  they  are  generally  dependent  upon  particles,  or  words  used  as  such,  as 
yl.n  tfc\    'because,'  I  J/J    'by,'  siil  ffiffi  'although,'  j6   -^   'if,'  tsiii   ttff 
'  then,'  &c. 

568.  Adverbial  sentences  which  express  the  ground  or  reason  are  some- 
times without,  and  are  sometimes  accompanied  by,  distinctive  particles ;  e.  g. 
yln  kien  Kwo  shin  ts'ing  .  .  (9.  e.  15)  'as  he  saw  Mr.  Kwos  deep  feeling  .  . ;' 
che-ko  jin  pil-hau,  yin-wei  t'd  md  ngo, '  that  is  a  bad  man,  because  he  abused 
me ;'  nl  tso-jl  pu-lai,  ngo  tsiu  pu  tu-shu,  '  I  did  not  read  yesterday,  because 
you  did  not  come'  (cf.  4.  h.  2.  and  18).     There  should  be  a  causative  particle 
present  in  the  protasis,  or  an  illative  particle  in  the  apodosis. 

569.  Adverbial  sentences  which  express  a  condition  are  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  introduced  by  a  conditional  particle  (cf.  Art.  265);  e.  g.  pu  sung  ngo 
yi  kwel  ydng-tsien,  ngo  pu  pa  nl  cliu-k'u,  ' if  you  do  not  give  me  a  dollar, 
I  will  not  let  you  go;'  jo-shi  t'd  pu-tseu,  pi-ting  td  t'd,  'if  he  does  not  go 
away,  I  must  beat  him  ;'  pu  ts6  hail  shii,  tsiu  pu-k'o-l  kiaii  t'd,  tu-shfi-ti.  '  it 
he  had  not  made  a  good  book,  we  could  not  call  him  a  scholar:'  (cf.  4.  g.  24 
— 28.  and  4.  h.  9 — 14.) 

570.  Adverbial  sentences  which  express  concession  are  nearly  always  intro- 
duced by  a  particle  such  as  siil  '  although ;'  e.  g.  sul-jen  ju-kln  pu-k'u,  heu- 
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lai  t'd  k'u  te  to, '  although  now  he  does  not  cry,  afterwards  lie  will  \vccp  nun-h  ;' 
kviel-kwd  sui  tsal  chung-ydng  dr-wdn-ll . .  (23.  d.  n)  'although  )rour  honour- 
able nation  is  in  the  vast  ocean  twenty  thousand  miles  away;'  nl  ahwo-hii 
pien  to,  ngo  sin-pu-te  nl,  '  however  much  you  promise,  I  cannot  believe  you.' 

571.  Adverbial  sentences  which  express  a  purpose  are  sometimes  introduced 
by  a  particle;  e.  g.  tdn  hiau  ti  I  diung  jin-ldn  (6.  a.  4)  'give  practical  wci-ht 
to  filial  piety  and  fraternal  love,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  relative  duties.' 
But  when  the  purpose  is  contained  in  two  or  three  syllables,  it  may  be  adjoined 
without  a  particle,  like  the  English  infinitive  when  it  expresses  a  purpose. 

572.  Adverbial  sentences  which  relate  to  consequence  would  seem  to  be 
similar  to  those  under  Art.  560,  but  these  express  rather  the  consequence 
which  follows  the  principal  sentence  as  a  cause ;  e.  g.  '  he  talks,  so  tiiat  he  is 
unintelligible?  contains  an  adverbial  sentence  of  manner;  '  he  runs  so  fast,  that 
he  witt  be  sure  to  get  there  in  time?  contains  an  adverbial  sentence  of  effect. 
In  this  latter  case,  one  clause  contains  the  cause,  the  other  the  effect;  but  in 
the  former  case,  the  second  clause  simply  qualifies  the  verb  '  talks.'    Examples 
of  these  distinctions  in  Chinese  can  hardly  be  given.     So  much  is  done  by  infer- 
ence from  the  sense  of  a  passage,  that  too  subtle  a  distinction  would  only  mis- 
lead.    But  a  careful  study  of  the  causative  and  illative  particles  will  be  bene- 
ficial, and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  exercises  in  Part  III. 

§.  6.   The  complex  sentence. 

573.  The  complex  sentence  differs  from  the  compound  sentence  in  this, 
that  the  clauses  of  which  it  is  composed  are  mutually  dependent.     There  is 
in  a  complex  sentence  one  principal  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses, 
which  come  under  one  of  the  above-mentioned  classes,  viz.  (i)  the  noun  sen- 
tence, (2)  the  adjective  sentence,  or  (3)  the  adverbial  sentence. 

Examples. 

hio  ar  shi  si  chl  'to  learn  and  constantly  to  dwell  on  the  subject,'  (noun  s.) 
pii  yl  yu  hu  ?  '  is  it  not  a  pleasure?'  (principal  s.)  (3.  d.  10,— 19,— 29.) 
I  Ki-tsz  kwel  tso  hilng-f&n  '  by  Kl-tsz  restoring  the  great  plan,'  (noun  s.) 
fa  sheu  shing  ye  'he  gave  an  example  to  the  sacred  sages,'  (principal  s.) 
(2.  m.  13  :  cf.  also  8.  1.  12.  and  9.  1. 15 — 27.) 

574.  The  adjective  sentence  is  an  accessory  sentence,  in  apposition  frequently 
to  the  word  which  it  qualifies;  and  with  the  person  or  thing,  for  which  that 
word  is  understood  to  stand,  the  adjective  sentence  may  be  said  to  be  precisely 
similar  to  the  noun  sentence. 

Examples. 
yi-kien  Ti  kung-tsz  lai-pal  'as  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Tl  coming  to  call,'  (an 

adverbial  s.  of  time.) 
tsaufl  pau  yu  Kwo  kung-tsz  'he  hastened  to  inform  Mr.  Kwo?  (pn 

cipal  s.) 
kmig-tfing-ti  Ti  kung-tsz  tau-mdn  '  who  was  just  then  waiting  for  » 

arrive  at  the  gate,'  (adjective  s.  qualifying  A'w.) 

B  b  2 
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§.  7.   Tlie  compound  sentence. 

575-  Compound  sentences  contain  two  or  more  co-ordinate  clauses,  each 
being  independent  of  the  other,  though  they  are  connected  either  actually  by 
particles  or  virtually  by  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

Examples. 

t'ic/i  wel  chl  tuny  pit  nting  kiai,  shing-jin  chl  yen  wA-so-yung.  (2.  i.  9.) 
nal  ch'tl  td-fd,  yung  wei  shing-sz.  (2.  1.  20.) 

ill-pel  nyo  yi-chdn,  pien  pit  fu  tili-tsz.  (10.  a.  26.) 
sdnjin  che-te  t'ing-pel  tsl-kien,  Kivo  t»iu  gdn  tso  tad.  (10.  c.  4.) 

576.  The  three  states  or  relations  which  may  subsist  in  the  compound 
sentence  are,  (i)  the  copulative,  (2)  the  adversative,  (3)  the  causative. 

Examples. 

(1)  ti-sln  yl  yiu  pu-gdn,  kin  yl  pu  Jean  kiu  UA.  (9.  c.  26.) 
k'id  lio-t'mg  ni-shi,  shait  tung  yl  ts'an.  (9.  d.  9.) 

kin  hlncj  yiu  yuen,  yiu  te  sidng  pel.  (9.  i.  4.) 

(2)  k'l  jl-ye  chl  so  &i  &c.  (5.  n.  29  —  o.  30.) 

siciit-ti  yl  pu  jln  yen  k'u,  tdn  chimny  i-sii  &c.  (9.  a.  26.) 

Again  in  9.  c.  n,  where  an  adversative  clause  conies  in  parenthetically, 

but  may  be  said  to  be  co-ordinate  with  the  previous  sentence, 

which  is  complex. 

(3)  tan  hiau-ti,  I  chdng  jin-ldn.  (6.  a.  4.) 

sdng-jln  pu  ndng  yl-jl  dr  toil  yung,  t&i  pu-k'o  yl-jl  ar  wit  tsal.  (7.  a.  10.) 
sJu  kil  tsz  tail,  I  U  yH  shi.  (2.  h.  n.) 
wu  yi  wu  si,  ku  pit  wel.  (2.  j.  i.) 

577.  Under  the  copulative  relation  a  subdivision  may  be  said  to  exist, 
which  relates  to  clauses  presenting  an  alternative,  as  in  English  clauses  begin- 
ning with  the  particles  either  and  or.     Hw5  \  jy  or  hwo-che  m/    ^jV  and 
hwdn  ii,«",  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  each  clause,  mark  such  sentences. 

Examples. 

slt'i      tang    ch't/i,  hwdn  shi     tdng  shwd? 
j         I        1T-      -iV'      rffi" 


:vL         -      in          T 

'  Are  you  in  earnest,  or  are  you  joking?' 

ltu'6-che  t'd-hu,  hw6-cke  t'd  sz-liau,  'either  he  will  come,  or  perhaps  he  is 
dead.'    (Cf.  3.  1.  27,  where  yl  is  used  for  or,  as  a  connective.) 

§.  8.  Figures  of  speech. 

578.  Under  this  comprehensive  expression  much  is  included,  but  we  pur- 
]i"-e  noticing  only  a  few  of  those  peculiar  forms  which  in  langu;i^r  take  this 
denomination:  such  as  ellipsis,  —  the  leaving  out  of  words;  pleonasm,  — 
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the  redundant  use  of  words;  antithesis, — the  appropriate  use  of  words  of 
opposite  significations ;  and  the  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  expression. 

579.  By  the  figure  ellipsis  many  expressions  in  Chinese  become  intelligible, 
which  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  in  accordance  with  no  particular  rule.    Such 
are  the  terms  chl-l  (9.  f.  12)  'old  friends;'   pai-slieu  'to  make  a  visit  on  a 
person's  birthday:'  pai-wien  'to  pay  compliments  at  the  new  year;'  kau-lau 
'  to  plead  age,'  kau-ping  '  to  plead  sickness'  (as  a  reason  for  retirement  from 
office). 

580.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  leave  out  the  personal  pronouns  when 
they  are  the  subjects  of  sentences,  and  when  no  difficulty  would  arise  in  sup- 
plying them  from  the  context  or  from  the  conversation.    Pu-yau  alone  might 
be  either  'do  not!'  i.  e.  noil,  or  'I  do  not  want;'  but  pu-yau  che-ko  tung- 
sl  must  be,   'I  do  not  want  this  thing,'  and   pu-yau  tung-sheu  must  be, 
'do  not  move!'  =  'be  quiet!'     So  also  sie-sie  'thanks!'  for  'I  thank  you;' 
but  this  expression  is  similar  in  the  English,  '  thank  you.' 

581.  The  obscurity  which  might  sometimes  veil  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
in  Chinese  is  removed  by  the  redundancy  of  repeating  the  same  idea  by  nega- 
tiving its  opposite  term :  thus,  ngo  yau  k'u,  pu  yau  tang,  '  I  wish  to  go,  and 
do  not  wish  to  stay ;'  nl  yau  shwft  chin,  pu  yau  shw6  hwdng,  '  do  you  speak 
truly,  and  do  not  speak  falsely ;'   tsin-y$n  k'dn-kien  '  I  saw  it  with  my  own 
eyes.' 

582.  The  Chinese  delight  in  forming  antitheses,  for  which  their  language 
affords  great  facility,  every  important  attribute  and  object  having  its  appro- 
priate opposite  term.     A  list  of  the  most  common  of  these  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  I.      Antithesis  occurs  frequently  in   proverbs  and  old  sayings  ; 
e.  g.  yiu  t'eu  wei,  m6  wi  chin,  'in  front  there  is  dignity,  but  behind  no 
troops;'  and  shdng  yiu  t'ien-t'dng,  hid  yiu  Su  Hdng,  'above  there  is  heaven, 
and  below  Su-(cheu)  and  Hang-(cheu)?  (cf.  19.  i.  n.) 

583.  Eepetition  has  already  been  referred  to  as  being  a  common  method 
of  forming  words  and  phrases  and  for  intensifying  adjectives  and  adverbs  (cf. 
Arts.  99  and  136),  but  it  is  often  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm  that 
words  and  syllables  are  repeated.     A  few  select  expressions  of  this  kind  may 
be  seen  in  Appendix  I. 

584.  Almost  all  the  other  figures  of  speech  which  are  used  in  European 
tongues  are  to  be  found  in  Chinese.      Climax  is  especially  common  in  this 
language.     But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  these  figures,  for  they 
will  easily  be  recognised  by  the  advanced  student. 

§.  9.   The  varieties  of  style. 

585.  The  differences  of  style  in  Chinese  authors,  and  the  marks  of  the  period 
in  literary  works,  are  very  great  and  distinct.     The  language  of  the  most 
ancient  authors  is  very  brief  and  sententious,  while  the  meaning  is  pregnant 
and  expressive.     There  is  a  majesty  and  dignity  of  style,  which  have  never 
been  surpassed  by  later  writers.     The  style  of  the  King  (cf.  Part  II.  pp.  5,  6) 
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stands  foremost  in  antiquity  and  sublimity.  The  Sz-shU,  the  Ll-kl,  the  Tau- 
tt-klng,  the  Ts'd-ts'z,  and  the  Shdn-hai-klng  come  next  in  order  (cf.  Part  II. 
pp.  6,  7),  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  great  commentators  and  writers  of 
elegant  compositions,  such  as  Chwdng-tsz  and  the  Shl-tsz,  or  'Ten  scholars,' 
mentioned  in  Part  II.  pp.  7,8.  To  these  must  be  added  Mdng-tsz,  who,  though 
nearly  equal  to  K'ung-tsz  in  Chinese  estimation  as  a  philosopher,  has  a  diffuse 
style  of  composition.  Tso-shi,  the  author  of  the  Tsb-cliuen  and  the  Kwo-yti, 
Sz-mcl-tsien  and  the  Tsai-tsz,  or  '  men  of  talent,'  come  next,  with  the  later 
authors,  Hdn-yu  (who  lived  in  the  T'dng  dynasty),  Gau-ydng  Siu,  Su  Tung- 
po,  Chu-hl,  and  many  others,  fragments  of  whose  works  are  preserved  in  the 
Ku-wdn  yuen  kien  (cf.  Part  II.  pp.  14,  36). 

•   rrt        -   j- 

586.  The  distinctions  drawn  by  the  eminent  writer  Ydng-tsz  %~^  -\-~  (cf. 
Part  II.  p.  8)  between  the  different  varieties  of  style  are  as  follows :  sz  shing  tsz 
tsl  k'dng;  tsz  shing  sz  tsifu;  sz  tsz  chlng  tsl  king.   When  the  subject  is  greater 
than  the  power  of  expression,  it  is  denominated  k'dng  1  rt  '  unevenly  matched;' 
when  the  expression  exceeds  the  subject,  it  is  called  fu  Hjjr 'poetical style;' 
and  when  the  subject  and  the  expression  are  equally  matched,  it  is  called 
king  &|S  '  classic  style.' 

587.  Gau-ydng  Siu  says :  Yen  I  tsai  sz,  dr  wdn  I  sM  yen;  sz  sin  yen  wdn, 
tsi  k'ti  king  pu-yuen,  'let  the  words  contain  the  theme  or  subject,  and  let 
elegant  style  adorn  the  words ;   let  there  be  the  subject  truthfully,  and  the 
words  elegantly  set  down,  and  the  style  will  not  be  far  from  that  which  is 
called  king.'     In  which  passage  the  four  characters   JH.    ^^    ==p     "\f 
sz  sin  yen  wdn  contain  the  marks  of  the  highest  style  of  literary  composition. 

588.  No  positive  rules  can  be  given  for  composition,  but  the  length  of  the 
kti,  or  clauses,  should  be  somewhat  diversified.     Though  clauses  of  four  cha- 
racters, which  form  phrases,  are  frequent  in  the  best  authors,  the  style  will 
be  stiff  and  bald,  unless  occasionally  a  clause  of  five,  six,  or  seven  charac- 
ters be  introduced.     It  is  usual  to  accumulate  ideas  in  an  opening  sentence, 
and  then  to  display  them  separately  in  the  sequence.     The  admired  style  of 
Chinese  compositions  may  be  compared  to  the  elegant  style  of  Cicero  rather 
than  to  the  nervous  argumentative  style  of  Demosthenes.     (Cf.  Premare's 
Notitia  Linguce  Sinicce,  where  examples  of  style  will  be  found.) 
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shdng  'a  wholesale  merchant.' 
\  shctng  '  to  reward.' 
.  shen  'good,  virtuous.' 
sJieu  'to  collect  together.' 
sheu  'the  head.' 
sheu  '  to  give.' 
7f  sheii  '  a  wild  animal.' 
tj*  chi  '  the  beginning.' 
shi  'it  is  so, — true.' 
shi  'yes.' 

shin  '  deep  (of  water).' 
shin  '  to  extend  the  body.' 
shin  'the  body.' 
•yr*  sfarn^  'to  ascend.' 

'  to  rise,'  ^^rfe-A  '  to  float.' 
'to  flourish.' 
';  shwang  '  a  pair.' 
in  'to  obey.' 

'to  let  go.' 
jjjH  fu  '  happiness.' 
jij*.  fung  'abundant.' 
/w'rich.' 


glj  A;r<  '  a  retail  trader.' 
¥jn  fa  '  to  punish.' 
J&5.  ^  'bad,  vicious.' 

W  s(i«,  'to  scatter  abroad.' 
kid  'the  foot.' 


JTft. 


to  receive.' 
cAi«  'a  tamed  animal.' 

the  end.' 
'  it  is  not  so,  —  false.' 


tsien  '  shallow.' 
ku  '  to  bend  the  body.' 
'  the  spirit.' 
'  to  descend.' 
to  sink.' 
'  to  decay.' 

- ir^ 

JEp-  che  l  an  individual.' 
]j,Tjt  nl '  to  disobey.' 

sheu  'to  take  up.' 
^  h6  '  misery.' 

!  sterile.' 
pin  '  poor.' 


^TG 
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W1  ya'i.  '  to  love/ 

f      T  - 

•1  ^^  <7<m  '  proud.' 
'     \ 

'  hard.' 
cold.' 
w  '  good.' 
Ijjf  heft  '  thick, — generous.' 
jM  Ai  'to  be  glad.' 
•ppf  7iie«  'a  wise  man.' 
)(7§*  7*«  '  empty, — vain.' 

7i2w<7  'the  form, — substance.' 
7iw<5  '  alive.' 

hioiii  '  to  meet  together.' 
ye  'the  father.' 
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iml  '  to  hate.' 


'humble.' 
soft.' 


f-z- 


- 

.  yen  '  the  banquet.' 
yiu  '  a  friend.' 


Jg.  shit  '  heat.' 

//  tai  or  5.2-  6  'bad.' 

wfffr  p5  'thin, — mean.' 
J-vf-  r 

"w^  tew  'to  be  sorrowful.' 

pp         /! 

'tik^ 

^l"  «A?  '  solid, — true.' 

^/  y\ng  'the  shadow.' 
tyV  sz  '  dead.' 
h\\  pi  '  to  separate  from.' 
nldng  'the  mother.' 
si  '  a  common  feast.' 
MlT  ched  'an  enemy.' 
El 


'good  words  and  actions.'        -BE*  ^o  'the  reward  of  them'  (Budd.). 


yln  'the  female  principle  in  nature, 
—  darkness,  —  obscure.' 

jl  '  hot.' 
^-t  'fortunate.' 
kau  '  high.' 
^ai  '  to  cover.' 
kdn  '  sweet' 

Arwi  'to  marry  (of  the  woman).' 
ati  '  to  teach.' 


ydng  'the  male  principle  in  nature, 
—  light,  —  clear.' 


Id  'to  bind  fast.' 
kii  'ancient  time*.' 
kin  '  birds.' 


cold.' 

hiung  'unfortunate.'       V 
fi  '  low.'  ^ 

r    ^-'al  'to  open.' 

sour.' 

i  'to  marry  (of  the  man).' 
Ai3  '  to  learn.' 
fflS  kial  '  to  loosen.' 
A*  kin  'the  present  time.' 
rq  r  sheu  '  beasts.' 


r 


\/r 
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hiung  '  the  male  (of  birds).'  (/£[};  tsz  '  the  female  (of  birds).' 

*^J* 

—^  kin  'to  forbid.' 

Jciu  'crooked.'    (wan 

king  'classic  text.' 

kung  '  public.' 

kung  'merit.' 
s-f*  k'ung  '  empty.' 
g|g  kl  'hungry.'    (nui 
:raw,  green.' 
'  distant.' 

-i-  k'ii  'to  go  away.' 
"^HT  kiun  'the  prince.' 
~7r~  kwdng  'brightness.' 

&  'the  spiritual  essence, — the 
principle  which  arranges.' 

li  'profit  or  interest.' 
liu  'to  detain,  to  keep.' 
liu  'to  flow,  to  roam.' 
16  '  to  manifest  pleasure.' 
mting  '  fierce.' 
mdn  '  the  outer  door.' 

nu  '  anger. 
pin  '  the  guest.' 
pii  '  a  man-servant.' 

'  the  beginning.' 

I  '  to  lose.' 


hiu  '  to  allow.' 

chl  '  straight.' 

chuen  'the  commentary.' 

sz  '  private.' 

pan  'reward.'    kwo  -ffifl   'fault.' 

full.' 

satisfied.' 

shu  '  cooked,  ripe.'          i/ 
kin  'near.' 
lai  '  to  come  near.' 

bEj  cAm  '  the  vassal.' 
I  *  • 

RM"  gdn  '  darkness.' 

'the  material  essence, — the 


M 


/twei  'ghost  inferior,— the  active 
principle  of  yln? 


matter  which  is  arranged.' 
~fo.  P$n  '  the  original  capital.' 
^^.  chu  'to  throw  away.' 
JJ--  chl  'to  stop,  to  rest  in.' 

pel  'to  express  sorrow.' 

lidng  '  gentle,  good.' 

AM  'the  inner  door;'    mdn-/ni  = 
'  family.' 

jln  '  patience.' 
cAit  'the  host.' 
pi  ' a  maid-servant.' 
mu  '  the  end.' 
yi  'to  gain.' 

sAm  'spirit  superior, — the  active 

principle  of  ydng* 
c  c 
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•|p|'  kwei  'noble.1 
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t~t  -^\* 

HS  tsien  'mean.' 
r\  Xi 


1  a  &toan  '  to  look  at  from  below,  or     P  a    lin  '  to  look  at  from  above,  or 
from  a  distance.'  while  approaching.' 


shi  'damp,  humid.' 


\  /}  su  '  secular.' 


»Cw  'to  believe.' 


sau  'dry.' 
/j|;j  sawgr  'religious.' 
—r-.  siau  'to  laugh.' 

Men  'before.' 

sin  '  new.' 


2i<  '  behind  or  after.' 
'i  kiu  '  old.' 

i  'to  doubt.' 

'  the  name  of  the  clan.'  Hr  sM  'the  name  of  the  family.' 

'natural  disposition.'  ^^  si  'practice.' 

sung  'to  give.' 
sung  '  to  bid  adieu.' 
fjm  s£  '  a  tutor.' 
Hp|  fczrc  '  single.' 


'  covetous.' 
tdn  'simple,  moderate.' 
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torn  'a  sword  with  one  edge.' 
wdn  'to  ask.' 
M?I  '  not  yet.' 


to  receive.' 
ying  '  to  welcome.' 
tu  'a  pupil, — a  disciple.' 
shwdng  'double.' 
lien  'liberal, — not  avaricious.' 
nung  'strong.' 
k'ien  'a  two-edged  sword.' 
td  'to  reply.' 


M    i  'already.' 


cMng  'to  stretch  the  bow.'  tj||t  shl  '  to  relax  the  bow.' 

^y  chdng  '  the  art  of  counting.' 

'jH  ch'dng  'a  female  musician.' 
f^-  ch'dng  '  long.' 
'i  V  ch'dng  'constant.1 

m 

HH  ch'dng  '  the  leader  in  the  song.' 
13  H  cA«zZ  '  morning.' 


'  the  art  of  weighing  and 
measuring.' 

W&  yin  '  a  male  performer.' 

$  B  tiodn  '  short.' 
A  i^ 

L-  _;>?en  '  changeable.' 

'the  singer  who  replies.' 


c/t<2  '  to  ascend.' 
cA'i  'slow.' 
c^i  'prudent.' 
cAm  '  true.' 
ching  'to  perfect.' 
cAwgr  '  sincere.' 
J|^  ching  'straight.' 
|p  ching  '  upright.' 
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h      ki'lny  'to  descend.' 

kw'el '  quick,'  =  Q{  td. 
t  yu  '  foolish.' 

kUt  '  false.' 
v/xzC  'to  ruin.' 
MM  wei  ' deceitful.' 
3    wei  '  crooked,  awry.' 
t«  '  depraved.' 


iivt>  cfaZngr  '  faithful  and  truthful.'         \  -JBr  ning  '  a  flatterer.' 


-j  ch'u  'to  go  out.' 
Si  tsait '  early.' 

^Jh  fo  T  f  \Vll6 

t  f  . 

^  toait  'sad. 

teie  'to  borrow.' 
te£  '  hastily.' 
tsl  '  to  collect.' 
tei2  'elder  sister.' 
to  advance.' 

clear.' 

tsing  '  serene  weather.' 
tso  '  the  left  hand.' 
ted  'to  sit.' 

is  ting  'to  follow  after.' 
teu  '  coarse.' 
ted, '  ancestor.' 
tsqn  '  honourable.' 
tsdn  '  to  preserve.' 
pi  '  that.' 


ft  '  to  enter  in.' 

todr*  'late.' 

n  'concubine.' 

16  'joyful.' 

hwdn  '  to  pay  again.' 

ch'i  '  slow,'  =  \Q  8u  '  leisurely.' 

sdn  '  to  scatter.' 

vnei  '  younger  sister.' 

tui  'to  retreat.' 
lUl  chu  '  muddy.'    (htodn  J| 

yu  '  rainy  weather.' 

yiu  '  the  right  hand.' 
~?T  U  '  to  stand.'    (&'i 
^^  tee?  '  to  oppose.' 

J|&  ««»  '  descendant.' 
1y.  p?  '  mean.' 
f~*  tc<Sn^  '  to  lose.' 

tsz  '  this.' 
c  c  2 
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Examples  of  antithesis  in  sentences. 
i/  in      tx'at      ivl    -  pi       yiu     inau,     yiu    mau    wi   -  pi       yiu   tsal, 


'  There  may  be  talent  without  beauty,  and  there  may  be  beauty  without 
talent.' 

niati  cJilng     k'i  -  ts'ai,  tsal    fu       k't    mau, 

f»  n  K  t  i.  in  &  i 

'  His  beauty  equals  his  ability,  and  his  talents  enhance  his  beauty.' 
i        pu      die      shin,      sht       pu    ch'ung  k'eu, 

&  *   1  ^.  ^   ^  ft   P 

'  Not  clothing  to  cover  his  body,  nor  food  to  fill  his  mouth.' 
ho  -  chu      pti  -   ml,     shin  -  chit      pu   -  sin? 


'  Where  have  I  not  looked,  where  have  I  not  sought  ?  ' 
yau  -  Jcl       tod      lui,     yau  -  yen     wu  -  yu, 

X     Vi/.     W,     lvk'    W     "Ef      I      6nr 

'  He  wished  to  weep,  but  he  had  no  tears,  —  to  speak,  but  he  had  no  words.' 

t'd      wei      nyo       sz,      nyo      pi       wel  -  t'd     wdng, 


'  As  he  died  for  me,  I  must  sacrifice  myself  for  him.' 
sfidng-t'ien      wti  -    lii,      jl     -    tl      ivu    mdn, 

±  '-K.  *  ^  A  tdi    I    H 

'  If  he  would  rise  to  heaven  there  is  no  way,  or  enter  earth  there  is  no  door,' 
=  'he  cannot  escape.' 

nl        yl    -  yen      ngo     yl  -  kit.  nl        yl  -  chuny  ngo    yl  -  chcbn. 


'  They  are  well  matched  at  gossipping.'     '  They  are  well  matched  at  drinking.' 
y't     pwdn  -  dr      ts'z,       yl    pwdn-dr  k'ting, 

#  %  m     i  ^  t 

'  He  half  refuses,  and  is  half  willing.' 

Examples  of  repetition  of  characters. 

yuen-yuen  tsiaii  kien  ^£     |     jfy}£  ^1   'to  look  at  from  a  long  distaiu  « 
<jn,  ,,»,  i'  ,',,,,;-]',',  J         \     'j'jjij     \y^  '  to  weep  bitterly.' 
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yl-kii-kti,  tu  t'ing-te  liau  - — -  /j|T     \    sR  U^i  H-J   J   ' I  heard  every  word. ' 

yl-pu-pu  mo  shdng-shdn  lal  — •  -Jfc     |    ^S     h    Ml   ^fo  '  step  by  step, 

feeling  his  way,  he  ascended  the  mountain.' 
king-king  tl  shw6  fflm     |    £j£t    gv"  'to  speak  very  softly.' 

t'ing-t'ing  tdng-tdng  4f=£     \     $%'     \    '  in  a  fixed  and  proper  manner.' 
ch'e-ch'e  ye-ye  J  |r     |     Jm     |    '  to  carry  off  by  force.' 

^j     |    'very  clearly  understood.' 

I      |p     I    '  elegant  and  correct.' 

,  \  • — * 

^fejb 

Wg    I    '  precisely  arranged.' 
|    '  dull  and  bewildered.' 
to  reiterate  vociferously.' 


ming-ming  pe-pS  "H 
twdn-twdn  ching-ching  j 
ts'i-ts'i  ching-chlng  " 
hwan-hwan  mei-met 
sti-su  t'au-t'au 

Phrases  formed  upon  a  similar  principle. 


pu-chlpu-ki6   j 
pu-mingpu-pe 
yutn-sang  yuen-sz 
k'i-sang  k'i  sz  M 
k'o-hdn  k'o-nau  pj* 
sz  m  sz  k'iaii  \fy 
pwdn  k'al  pwdn  yen 
pwdnjln  pwdn  hoel 
lung-shin  Ung  kwel 


h^yen  hH-yii 
md-td  md-siau 


k'iaA-ydng 


he  knows  not  nor  perceives.' 

'  quite  unintelligible.' 
^£  'ready  to  live  or  die.' 
'  desperately  angry.' 

'  extremely  annoying.' 

apparently  very  clever.' 

'  half  revealed  and  half  concealed.' 

'  half  man  and  half  gho8t' 

to  Play  the  ehost-' 
^  '  to  be  eager  at  business.' 
'  to  talk  very  foolishly.' 

<to  abuse  a11  alike'' 
a  great  feast.' 

\     |J  '  m  a  haughtv  manner.  ' 
'  cach  in  his  own 
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/•'-*-7/i  kl-k'u 
yiu-p'ing  yiu-kii  ^pf   *( 
mu-yuen  mu-ku  Y4? 
mu-tsung  mu-ylng  Y 
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~  ' 


greatly  afflicted.' 
jl  '  there  is  full  proof  of  it.' 
SV  'there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  it.' 


without  trace  or  shadow.' 


Examples  of  synonym.es  used  in  phrases. 
hau-kl  gai-ts'lng  iji-f-   Y^  ^ij*   Yp^  <  to  love  cleanliness.' 

t'dng  lean  kung  k'il  j^ 


tsan  pin  king  ke  ®] 
hwdn-t'ien  hl-ti  ' 
shi-t'ien  ming-ti  3x 
shl-pdng  tsiu-yiu  g 
pau  ch'eti  su  yuen 
ling  yd  li  ch'l  \  ^ 
M  s6  lutin  siting 
d  ^i  s£  h'6 


it 


'alike  happy  and  trouljled.' 
'to  honour  and  respect  guests.' 
'to  rejoice  exceedingly.' 
-J;H1  'to  swear  by  heaven  and  earth.' 
V'try    ^^'  '  friends  of  the  Muse  and  the  wine.' 
gft  ^^  '  to  revenge  an  insult.' 

j  ^f  |J  ^|  '  clever  at  speaking.' 
^[    j^[  «  to  think  confusedly.' 
'like  hunger  and  thirst.' 


&<$«#  £ce$  lu  wei 

9 

nien  mai  U  shwal 
shdn  chin  hal  tso  Ml 
tsu  ch'd  fdnfdn  1$^ 
mei-lai  yen-k'u  J^ 
mei-hwd  yen-siau  j 
hwai-tsai  pau-hid 
tiing-t'ien  p2-jl   Yj 
nl-shdng  ngd-lidng 
nl-tung  ngo-si 


Select  idiomatic  phrases. 
H @    I"A^    ^  '  to  hide  the  head  and  expose  the  tail.' 

*"*'*  T  -       -   «    « 

~7jf    J^  '  years  increased,  strength  decayed.' 
||?    Jg  'sumptuous  fare.' 

Hn£  '  tasteless  tea  and  rice, — poor  fare.' 

-  'glancing  now  and  again.' 

£. 

r.  '  arched  eyebrows  and  laughing  eyes.' 
&  '  devoted  to  learning.' 
R   'in  open  day.' 
T9    fi[  '  let  us  mutually  advise.' 
u  'we  are  mutually  opposed.' 


^et, 
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pe-jl  hi  y%  t       H     Jg3    M^  '  from  noon  to  midnight,  —  day  and  night.' 
tsi-szpd-hwd   -fa   ^fa  /^  y1^  'more  dead  than  alive.' 
tsl-pdn  pd-fo  -fa    2J£  J\  T^ll  'the  profit  just  saves  the  capital.' 
pe-ling  pe-li  ^Ej    /\/f]  ^$    'fjf  l]  '  verv  shrewd  and  clever.' 


Elegant  phrases,  idiomatic  and  poetic. 

Shl-yun  g^  ^-  'the  Shi-Jang  says,'  or  Skti-yun  \  '  the  Shti-klng  says.' 

Tas  yw  •5-*  I—  ~|  '  for  K'^ng-tsz  (Confucius)  says.' 
jun-pi  ^|H    .=|4,  lit.  '  to  moisten  the  pencil,  —  to  commit  to  writing.' 

fhng-fu  ^3^   HM  'to  laugh  immoderately,'  like  "  Se  tenir  les  cote's  de  rire," 
or  "Laughter  holding  both  his  sides."    Milton. 

keu-ming  jpZf    ^,  lit.  'to  fish  for  a  name,  —  to  hunt  for  a  reputation.' 

mu-sung  t|    i^",  lit.  '  with  the  eye  to  accompany,  —  to  watch  until  out 
of  sight.' 

y\n-kl  §r    Vij",  lit.  '  to  drink  tears,  —  to  weep  bitterly.' 
sin-yen  'tt  ==^  ,  lit.  Ho  eat  words,  —  to  break  a  promise.' 

Confucius  denied  himself  in  respect  of  four  things,  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  following  expressions  : 

wQA  -fff^  jjir  '  he  did  not  bind  himself  to  his  own  opinion.' 
wA-pi   |    JA  '  he  did  not  hold  any  thing  to  be  of  necessity  absolute.' 
wd-ku    |    ||jf|  '  he  was  not  perverse  and  obstinate  in  his  views.' 
tod-ngo    \     fg  '  he  held  no  feelings  of  private  interest.' 
T'ai-yuen  jSJSl  "/p,  lit.  'the  exalted  origin  of  things,  —  heaven.' 
Tung-kiun  llf  ^T,  lit.  'the  prince  of  the  east,  —  the  sun.' 
T'ai-ydng  -4--  KJ|  'the  great  light,  —  the  sun.'  —  Sol. 
Pe-k'ti  tj   S^J,  lit.  'the  white  colt,  —  the  morning.'  —  Aurora. 
I  -ho  m  5rB  '  the  charioteer  of  the  sun.'  —  Phaethon. 

5Xt     '1^ 

T*ien-hdn  ^r    ^^  '  a  star  of  evil  omen.' 

Sien-hd  £jji  fIFJf  '  the  charioteer  of  the  moon,'  also  called  Chang-ngo. 
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Ti-kung  *fff   f-3  '  the  rainbow,'  also  called  Ti-tung  'JjSj   'jjin. 

Xli-i  ~tT    as  '  the  Spirit  presiding  over  flowers.' 

Wdng-hwd  ~^   4]r*  'the  royal  flower,' — the  Mau-tdn  $4-    44-. 


Tsang-yiit 
Li-chl-nti 
chul-fung  j 


'the  water-lily,'  Mng-yd  j| 


the  ti-chi  ji 
,  lit.  'slave  of  the  fc-cAz'  =  the  Idng-ye  ('fruit'). 

'pursuer  of  the  wind,'  or  chul-tien  iff    jVi    '  a  pursuer  of 
*  )G *   i+Ji 

the  lightning,' — a  name  for  a  fine  horse. 
shdn-kiun  I  [  1    ^^",  lit.  'prince  of  the  mountains, — the  tiger.' 

The  'sheep  'is  called  Jed-mail  ^r^  ^^;  the  'goat,'  jen-ldng  ^jjji  0fi;  the 

'  swallow,'  t'ien-nii  "^T    Jj  ;  the  '  parrot,'  yen-niail  ^=^    |& ;  the 'tortoise,' 

-</     f\_  Hiuen-fu;   the  '  ant,'  hiuen-k'ii;  the  '  vine,'  Hung-yiu  *T     At, 

ffimn-pe  ^j^  ^Q,  Sdng-ldng  ^£     |     or  Ldn-sdng  1^1    /p.      Tso-tsid, 

in     ?§  is ' the  wine  for  a  journey.'  Chung-tsiit  W    |    'half  drunk.' 

• j  •     ^  ?_  1      >  T^_—  x      F^f        t~l    T- 7-^ _•?     S 


y^   'ink.'     Fung-wi 
'the  pencil.'     Yu-ptin 


or      ^ff-       Bg         'aninkstone.' 
'paper.'     Shu-t'ing 


'palace  of  the  immortals.'    Shi-kid  4]  -  ^^  'a  man  of  rank.'    Ju-sA? 
'choice  food.'    Nien-sheit  ^A  "g*  a  term  for  'men.'     Fw-A  4e  S® 


^^  'K' 

'a  very 
u  •-        - 

fair  person.'  Kau-tsz  J3.  ^t  'passing  rich.'  Kail-sang  jpt  /t  or  <an^- 
sdng^jf-  I  'an  old  man.'  Td-tsidng  ~TT~  UT*  or  chi-ch8  $lf  jfic  ff  '  a  worker 

N  >  _     '  /   v     (    '  •  "I/  u   HIT  'I       ^^_ 

in  wood.'  Tsidng-kwei  *Wj  -||j'  'to  fly  after  honours.'  Tsiuen-tai  5jl  £jj(* 
'a  sepulchral  mound,  —  a  tomb.'  Shen-pdng  j|JFfl  ^^  'a  bier.'  TFM-^« 
ft  fa  Av  'dead.'  Wdng-ydng  P]  u>i»  *free  fr°m  disease.'  Tsien-li  kTi 

-r*   Ifi    ijjl  is  'a  fine  young  horse.'     Shi-chung-hu  gi    tp    ft*   is  'a 

*—  J  —  •        »     -^  •  »  t  t-  "VJ  //^J 

poet.'     Jin-chung-ldng  /{     \+l   &£  is  'an  illustrious  man.'     Kiai-yii-hwd 

fflab  =£  iV^  and  hwd-kien-siu  ~^t^  ^1  3|«  and  ydng-liil-chl  iily; 
'^  I  r*M  I  <L»  HL*  /  L-t  /cttr  I  ^^ 

mean  'a  Beautiful  woman.'    Sz-tez-tso  -?"     ?>  'the  seat  of 


Buddha.'     Kiting-fd 

thing  very  precious.'     Wti-ting-shl 


-  is  '  a  barren  soil.'    Kwel-flng 


ft    '  some- 
the five  kinds  of  flesh.' 
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A  list  of  Chinese  family  names  (Pit-kid  sing)  arranged  according 
the  Radical  characters. 

(Had.  1—44.) 


1  ~y  Ting 

2  ~Jj   Wdn 

3  J^  Shdng 

4  FT-  Kiu 

5  |1  ^ 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 


^smgr 
Jin 


'jw  Chung 
13  'f  J  «J5»» 


7*2 


23 
24 

257C 

26  •&  Ch'ung 

28  ^  TViwew 

29  ^\  Rung 

3i 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

3«1 

39^; 

40  ^/  Keu 


<tfj 


Yin 


She 


5i 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 

*  i  " 

60  £tb  ZTtew 


Tu 


61 

62 

63 
64 

65 
66 

(>7 
68 
69 


71  J 

> 

72  ^ 

73  ] 

74  \ 

75  I, 

76  J-7   JCung 

77 ; 


79 


80^  Yti 


si 

*2 

83  iiSt 


84  ^t  Tsung 
85^ 


Rung 


86 

«7 
88 

»9- 

90 

91 


93 
94 

96 

96  gj-  TTrf 

97 


99  ~t 
100 


Dd 
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(Rad.  44 — 107.) 


ioi  JW  JCii 
103  I  I  I  Shan 


104 

114 

105  "jr^ 

*^ 

106  ll 


107  l|i  CKati 


108 
109 
noH  Pd 


Si 


in 


114  —p  Kan 
iiS^p-  Ping 

*9    ~ 

n6  i 


1X8  ML 

119  JJJ  Ziari 


121  l^d  Kung 

122  I, jilting 

123  HP!  (7Aa: 
i24l,m  K'idng 


126 


128 

130 
131 

J33 

134 

136 
137 


Ko 


MI. 

142 

M3 

144^ 


146 

147 

148  ~^f  Fang 

149 

'S0/;!]: 

151  i-i  Ch'dng 
152 


Tsan 


155          Ch'ad 


1 57  ag:  ran 

159 

161 
162 

164 

167 
I69|^ 


CM 


Ch'ai 


176 

177 


181 


185  ^-t*:  Lwdn 


187 
1887^'"  Wu 

189 


192 

i93^ 

1 94  7K.  Shurtil 


196 
197 


200 

2OI 

202 


204 
205 
2O6 

2°7  y& 
208 


Wan 


209 


2ii  y5§  Mwan 
213  J'li  rdn 


216  t&T 


sau 


217  fti 


^  i » 
219  ^t-  Niad 


221 

222 

223  -I- 

•  I—* 

224  jff 


227 
228 
229 
230 

231 

'  i 

232  S-P* 

233 


(Had.  108—  163.) 
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203 


Lu 


K'i 


237 
238 

239 
241 

243 

244 

246 
247 
248 


25°|j| 
1 1  t 
251  /^.K'ung 

252! 


255 


257 

258  <5fj  Kien 

259  |g  Tsl 

260  ^m 
261 1^  jfi 

rlS 


263$ 

264 


S6 


267  I 

268  S 
269 

270  5JL  / 


273 
275 

277 

278 


Wdn 


281 
282 
283 

284 

285 

286  "j^*"  Miau 

ttj 

287  tr4i 

288 
289 


290 
291 


294 

295 
296 
297 

298 
299 
300 

302  a 
3°31 

A 
304^ 

3°5 
306 

3°7 


3^7 


Mu 


Tbng 


Tsdng 


2V  ai 


308  tr     Tsictng 


3°9 
310 


3*4 

315  yjlg  Kwel 

316 


320 
321 
322 


324 
325 
326  £+  Ki 


328 

en 


329 
33°fii£ 


333  nV 

334  Q  Kit, 

•I 
335 1 

336J 
337  |  ^ 

^tff 

339  |S  ^ 

340  ^  Pi 
34iT 


343 


344 

345 

346 

347 

348||j 

349 

350 


Yui 


Sin 


352)] 
353  ;| 
354-2 

Jtmr 
355;\,|^ 

356  |)|j  C*f« 

357  IT 


359 
360 


365 
366 

367 
368 

369 
37° 


Kau 

Ldng 
Kid 


D  d  2 
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(Rad.  163 — 212.) 


373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 

379 

380 


Ts€U 


385 

386  || 

387 

388 


390 


392  f) 


'  Kwdn 


Yuen 


394 
395 


397 
398 


tt^ft  r,» 

9  iiH  •  khioang 


39 


401 

" 


402  j*?  Liil 


403 


404 


405 


406  SsE)  Kio 


407 


408  JEJ  3  Han 

409  ^j&Skau 


410 


412 


413 

414 

415 


418 


42O 


Y6 


Wei 


422  TJJ  Yii 

423  §  Lit 

424  (g^  Paw 

-. .  •  L^ 

425  E  ^"71^ 


428  ^Hwdng 

429 

430  ^. //e 

4^l|H^ 


432  ^%  A7* 


433 


434 


435 


436  ? 


437 


Note — 64  is  also  called  shen.     305  should  have  'grass'  above  it.     314  should  have  'door' 
with  'grass'  above  it.    389  should  have  'a  door'  over  it. 


Tlie  following  are  family  names  of  two  syllables. 


Ctidng-sqn  (384,  79). 
Chen-yu  (64,  6). 
Chti-k9  (331,  298). 
Chung-li  (383,  400). 
Chting-san  (12,  79). 
Gau-ydng  (186,  395). 
Hid-heti,  (69,  19). 
Jfi-fien  (343,  354). 
Hfcn-yuen  (348,  349). 
Ilwdng-fii  (214,  228). 
Kung-ye  (29,  32). 
Kung-snn  (29,  79). 
Kung-yAng  (29,  269). 
Ling-hd  (34,  222). 
(133,  91). 


P-A-yAng  (214,  395). 
Shin-t'd  (231,  102). 
Sli&ng-kwan  (3,  85). 
Shdn-yii  (204,  6). 
Sz-k'ung  (53,  251). 
£s-md  (53,  416). 
^-^(53,  128). 
rtf-c&J  (70,  50.) 
Tan-fat  (213,  281). 
Tsung-ching  (84,  145). 
Tung-fang  (167,  148). 
Fw-w?$«  (80,  147). 
jfo  (275,  8). 

(2,  21). 
'C  (96,  356). 


The  numbers  refer  to  the  previous  list. 
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A  list  of  the  dynasties,  the  emperors,  and  the  nien-hau. 

I.  Sdn-hwdng  -      jjl  <  the  Three  emperors.' 

Under  this  title  are  included  the  names  of  six  persons,  whose  history  is 
pure  myth,  but  whose  names  ought  to  be  known  to  the  Chinese  student. 

i.  Pw'dn-kit  $z    -£f  (v.  Part  II.  p.  104).       2.  Tien-hwdng  1^     |    *. 

3.  Ti-hwdng  Mj     |  .      4.  Jin^-hwdng    A      |  .     5.  Yiu-ch'ad  ^|f  M.     6. 
^-"  ^  i"J     Tiv 


These  rulers  are  said  to  have  reigned  myriads  of  years,  and  to  have  invented 
all  the  ordinary  arts  of  life. 

II.   Wii-ti  jf-j    <ffj   '  the  Five  emperors.'    [3.0.2852  —  2204.] 

i.  Fu-hl  -j^  H  (115).  2.  SMn-ndng  jjfjj  j|J  (140).  3.  Hwdng- 
ti  ff  ?j*/  (TOO).  4.Shaii-hau  fy  ^  (84).  5.  Chue^hii!  ^|  J}}| 
(78).  6.Ti-ku^  Sorjg(78).  >j.T'dng-tiYau]jf  \  ^(102).  8. 

YH-ti  Shdn  jjj^    \    ^(50). 

Of  this  early  period  tradition  alone  renders  an  account.  Eight  sovereigns 
ruled,  and  instituted  many  useful  methods  of  providing  for  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  their  subjects.  Ploughing,  fishing,  writing,  keeping  records  of 
events,  and  the  best  modes  of  governing  mankind  formed  the  subjects  of  their 
invention.  During  these  times  K'al-fung  fu,  on  the  ffwdng-hd  in  H6-ndnt 
was  the  metropolis.  The  first  cycle  began  in  the  6ist  year  of  Hwdng-ti. 


III.  Hid-chau  'the  Hia  dynasty.'     [6.0.2205—1767.] 

i.  TdYii  ^    33    (2205  —  8).     2.  Ti  K'l    \    ^(2197—9).     3.  Tai 

*  The  characters  hwdng*,  wdng*,  tic,  t'aiA,  tsuK,  tsungr,  and  some  others  will  not  b« 
repeated  frequently  in  this  list.  The  numbers  in  brackets  give  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment and  the  length  of  each  reign. 
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Kong  ^   Iff  (2188.  29).     4.  Chung  Rang  fffl     |     (2159.  13).     5.   Ti 

sidng     \      M  (2146.  28).      6.   Sluiu  Rang    >\f     \     (2118.   6  1).      7.   Ti 

Chu    |     Jijp  (2057.  17)-     8-   Ti  Hwat     I     f»jj!  (2040.  26).     9.  Ti  Jf<%r 
|     i±  (2014.  1  8).      10.  TiSe    |     J(fj  (1996.  1  6).      ii.  Ti  Pu-kidng    \ 

^    (^(1980.59).      i2.TiKiung    \     ^(1921.21).      13.  Ti  Kin    \ 
Tg  (1900.  21).     14.  Ti  K'ung-kid    \     J7     ^(1879.31).      15.  ^i 

|     jl  (1848.  n).      16.  ri  ^d    |     |f&  (1837.  !9).     il.KlKwel  ^ 
(1818.  52).    (Cf.  Part  II.  p.  22,  note  for  a  notice  of  Yu.) 


IV.  Shdng-chau  jSj    gH  'the  Shang  dynasty.'    [B.  C.  1766  —  1122.] 

i.  Ch'tng-t'dng  J^  yjjj  (1766.  13).      2.  T'ai-kid  -fc  Pp  (1753.  33). 
3.  Wu-ting  ^  ~J    (1720.  29).      4.   T'ai-kang     \     J^h  (1691.  25).      5. 
Siau-kid  J\\     \    (1666.  17).      6.  Yung-kl  p|p   ^  (l649-  I2)-      7-   T'al~ 
I     /^  (l637-  75)-      8-  Chung-ting  -|||j  "J*  (1562.  13).      9.  Wai-jin 
(I549-I5).       io.  H6-tdn-kid  J'Pj    g     |     (1534.9).      1 
(X525-  I9)-      12-  ^ft-ww    I     5£  (1506.  16).      13.  Wu-kia 
(1490.  25).      14.  Tsu-ting    \     "j"  (1465.  14).      15.  Ndn-kang  j^j      | 
.       1  6-  Ydng-kid  tyjjj     \     (1408.  7).       17.  Pwdn-kang  #£     | 

(1401.28).  18.  ^iaM-sm;J^  |  (1373).  19.  Siait-yi  \  ^(1352.28). 
20.  F«-<t«#  jg^  *y  (1324-  59).  21.  Tsu-kang  \  J^  (1265.  7).  22. 

Tsu-kid  |  pp  (1258.  33).  23.  Lin-sin  lj»i  |  (1225.  6).  24.  Kany- 
ting  |  ~p  (1219.  21).  25.  TTfc-yX  J^j  |  (1198.4).  26.  Tai-ting  ~J£ 
J  (1194.  3)-  27.  Ti-yi^  |  (1191.37).  28.  CheH-tin  f;^  |  (1154.32). 

V.  Cheu-chau  j^J   ijljj  'the  Cheu  dynasty.'     [B.  C.  1122  —  249.] 

i.  Wu-w&ng  JJ^    ^(1122.7).     2.  Ch'ing-wdng  J$     \    (1115.37).     3- 
Kang-wdng  Jjfc     \    (1078.  26).      4.  Chau-wdng  jj^     |     (1052.   51).       5. 

llfu-wdng  i^,  |  (1001.55).  6.  Kting-wdng  it  |  (946.12).  7.  I-wdng 
0J  I  (934-  7)-  8-  Hwu-wdng  ^:  |  (909.  15).  9.  /-MX?™/  ^J  | 

(894.   16).       10.   Li-wdny  Jf?f      \     (878.   51).        n.  Siuen-wAng  *f.j       | 

I  J»J 
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(827.  46).  12.  Yi-bwdng^  \  (781.  n).  13.  Ping-wAng  ^  \ 
(770.51).  14.  Hwdn-wAng  jiQ  |  (719.23).  15.  Chwdng-wAng  Jt  | 
(696.  15).  1 6.  Li-wdng  3j£  |  (68 1.  5).  17.  Hwiii-wdng  Ltl  |  (676. 

**-  -* 

25).      18.  Slang-wdng  ^jj&     \    (651.33).      19.  K\ng-wAng  [-|j     |    (618.  6). 
20.   Kwdng-wAng  jjE      |     (612.   6).      21.   Ting-wdng  ^     |     (606.  21). 


^,  ^  _  _^ 

22.  Ktinwdng  ey\     |    (585.14).      23.  Ling-wdng  S     |    (571.27).      24. 

" 


Xlng-wdng  -£r     \    (544.  25).      25.  King-vodng  gj       |    (519.  44).      26. 


Yuen-wdng  J£     \    (475.  7).     27.  Ching-ting-wdng  jl|  yjjj?     |    (468.  28). 

28.  Kau-wdng  ^    \    (44o.  15).     29.  Wei-ll^wdng  Jjj^  ^|j    |    (425.  24). 

30.  Gdn-wdng  ^     \     (401.   26).      31.  Li-wdng  ^C'J  |    (375.  7).      32. 

Hien-wdng  M       |    (368.  48).      33.  Shin-tslng-wdng  -1  ^     |    (320.  6). 


34.  Nctrwdng  |     (314.  59).      35.   Tung-cheu-kiun 

(255-  6). 

During  this  period  several  great  men  flourished,  whose  names  and  works 
have  come  down  to  the  present  time.  Such  was  Wdn-wdng,  '  the  prince  of 
letters/  who  at  the  end  of  the  Shomg  dynasty  had  been  imprisoned  for  his 
upright  conduct.  In  confinement  he  wrote  the  Yi-klng  or  '  Book  of  changes,' 
and  was  afterwards  liberated  through  the  intercession  of  a  lady  whom  his  son 
(afterwards  Wii-wdng,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Cheu  dynasty)  had  sent  to  the 
emperor.  Wii-wdng  and  his  brother  Cheu-kung  were  both  eminent  men  of  let- 
ters. Lait-tsz,  the  founder  of  the  Tauist  sect,  K'iing-tez  (Confucius)  (B.  C.  5  1  9), 
and  Mdng-tsz  (Mencius)  were  all  born  during  the  Cheu  dynasty.  The  doc- 
trines taught  by  these  worthies  of  antiquity  were  called  wdng-tau,  '  the  royal 
doctrines,'  a  term  which  is  equivalent  to  the  term  "philosophy"  in  Europe. 
The  country  was  divided  into  many  petty  states  in  these  times.  At  one  time 
there  were  125,  at  another  they  were  reduced  to  41.  The  terms  Chen- 
1cw8  tab  ||U  and  Li-kwS  y|J  |j^|  were  the  designations  of  these  'contending' 
or  '  confederate'  states. 

VI.  Tsin-chau  Mw  ijf  I]  'the  Tsin  dynasty.'     [B.  C.  249—246.] 
i.  Chwdng-sidng  wdng  uj.  I      J^  (249-  3)- 

VII.  ffeuTsinchau^   \     \   'the  Latter  Tsin  dynasty.'  [8.0.246—202.] 
i.  Chi  Hwdng-ti  \      \    (246.  37).     2.  Ar-thi  Uwdng-ti  (209.  7). 
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Ch'l  Hwdng-ti  was  the  most  celebrated  ruler  China  ever  had.  He  built  the 
great  wall,  and  destroyed  all  existing  records,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so,  and  put 
many  of  the  learned  to  death,  because  he  feared  their  influence  to  incite  the 
people  to  rebellion.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  monarch,  his  power  ex- 
tended throughout  China,  and  he  called  himself  the  '  First  emperor.' 

VIII.  Hdn-chau  ^||   j^jf]  <  the  Han  dynasty.'     [B.  C.  202—  A.  D.  25.] 


i.  Kau-tsit  jE^j  |  (202.  8).  2.  Hwiii-ti  I  |  (194.  7).  3.  Lii-heu, 
g  jj5  (187.  8).  4.  Wdn-ti  5j  |  (i79-  23).  5-  Klng-ti  fr  |  (156. 
16).  6.  Wu-ti  Jj^  |  (140.54).  7.  Chau-ti  |jH  |  (6.0.86.13).  8. 


Siuen-ti  *Q*  |  (B.C.  73.  25).  9.  Yuen-ti  j£  \  (B.  C.  48.  16).  10. 
CKlng-ti  J^  \  (B.C.  32.  26).  n.  Gai-ti  ^  |  (B.C.  6.  6).  12. 
|  (A.  D.  i.  5).  13.  Ju-tsz  ying  If  ^  1M  (A.  D.  6.  17). 

"^ 


"  Li-    ft  f3 

14.  Hwai-yAng-wdng  Vfg   Ji^|    |    (A.  D.  23.  2). 
IX.  TungHdn  ~&     'ljQ  'the  Eastern  Han  dynasty.'     [A.  D.  25  —  221.] 


i.  Kwang-wti  7^  |j^  (25.  33).      2.  J/m^C   0^J      |     (58.   18).       3. 
CMng-tijjf     |    (76.  13).     4.  #o-tf^P     |    (89.17).     5.  Shang-ti  Ijljlj     \ 
(106.  i).      6.Gan-ti^     \    (107.19).      7.  £A£w-«i  )I||     |    (126.19).      8. 
Chung-ti  ^m    \    (145.1).     y.Che-ti^jj    \    (146.1).      10.  Hwdn-ti  |Q      | 
(147.  21).      ii.  Ltng-ti  {/uu     |    (168.  22).       12.  Hien-ti  f^     |    (190.  31). 

At  the  end  of  this  dynasty  the  empire  was  divided  into  '  Three  kingdoms,' 
Shit,  Wei,  and  Wti. 


X.  Heti  Hdn       *  '  the  Latter  Han.'    [A.  D.  221—265.] 

i.  Chau-ll  ti  fi  <      |     (221.  2).      2.  ffeu-ti  |    (223.  42). 


XL  Tsin-chau  g  S     'the  Tsin  dynasty.'     [A.  D.  265—317.] 


i.  Wu-ti  jp^     |    (265.26).      2.  Hwiii-ti  B&    |    (290.17).      3.  Hwui-ti 


(307.6).     4.  Min-tiKX;     |    (3I3-4). 


XII.  Twn^  r»tn  TT   |^  'the  Eastern  Tsin.'    [A.  D.  31 7—420.] 

Ymn-ti^     |    (317.6).       2.  ,l/m/7-*t  ^      |     (323.3).      3.  CKlny -ti 
(326.17).     tJGlNp*0       |    (343-2).     &.lf**)f|     |    (345-17)- 
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(37i.  2).      9-  #«•*-«>&  %f;  ^  (373.  24).      I0.  Gdn-ti  £     \    (397.  32). 
ii.XUnff-ti^fe     |    (419.  i  ). 

The  literary  degree  of  Siu-ts'ai  was  introduced  A.  D.  286. 


XIII.  Pf  Sung  ^  ^T*  'the  Northern  Sung.'    [A.  D.  420—479.] 

i.  Kau-tsii  Jj|f     |     (420.  3).      2.  Sfuiu-ti   ^     |    (423.  i).      3.  W.ni  i: 
y^    I   ^24.  30).     4-  ^-<*  fj:\j    I   (454-  10).     5.  Fi-ti  Hi    I    (464.  i). 
6.  Ming-ti  Hft     \    (465.  8).       7.  Tsang-wil-wdng 
|    (477.2). 


XIV.   Tsi-ckau  'the  Tsi  dynasty.'     [A.  D.  479—502.] 

i.  Kau-ti  jjj'j     |     (479.  4).      2.  Wit-ti  ^    |     (483.  n).      3.  Ming-tl 
/^     |    (494.  5).       4.  Twng-hwan-heu        '  (499.  2).      5. 


XV.  Lidng-chau  jW;       H  'the  Liang  dynasty.'     [A.  D.  502  —  557.] 

i.  Wu-ti  |^[     |     (502.  48).      2.  Ktirw^n  i^"  ^  (550.  2).    3. 
<*  I    (552.  3)-     4-  King-ti  ^    |    (555.  2). 


About  this  time  the  people  began  to  use  chairs  for  seats.     Wii-ti  became  a 
Buddhist  monk,  and  observed  the  rules  of  the  order. 

XVI.   Chin-chatf,  PJi  §J]  'the  Chin  dynasty.'     [A.  D.  557—589.] 


i.Kau-t8i*,~l]    |   (557-3).    2-  Wdn-ti  \   (560.7).    3.  Fi-ti 

(567.  2).     4.  Sium-ti  |    (569.  14).     5.  Heu-chti  (583.  6). 


XVII.  Siii-chau  P|  'the  Buy  dynasty.'     [^0.589—620.] 

i.  Kau-t8it~fjJi    |   (589.16).     2.  Ydng-ti  fc-jj    \   (605.13).     3.  Kung-tl- 
yiu  ^    I    1§  (6l8'  x)'     *'  ^«fl^^€<%    I      I    1^  (6i9-  0- 


XVIII.  TAng-chau  Jjlf-  §fl  'the  T'ang  dynasty.'     [A.  D.  620—907]. 

/t-J  l~"  i/ 


i.  Kau-tsu  Jjjfl    |    (620.  7).     2.  T'ai-tsung  y^    \    (627.  23).     3. 
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tsilng  JEj.     |    (650.  34).     4.  ChUiig-tmng  fff      |    (684.  26).     5.  Jiii-tsung 
•.^jji     |    (710.3).     6.  Hiuen-tsung  ^     |    (713.43).     7.  Su-tsiing  ^     | 
(756.  7).      8.  Tai-tsung  4-^r     \    (763.  8).      9.  Ti-ttung  4$.     \    (780.  25). 

M1Z  /ifo          I  «_»' 

10.  Shdn-tsung  ||jp  |  (805.1).  n.  Hien-tsung  raV  |  (806.15).  12. 
Mu-tsung  ^>M  |  (821.  4).  13.  King-tsung  CTV  |  (825.  2).  14.  TF$n- 
|  (827.  14).  15.  Wu-tsung  jar  |  (841.  6).  16.  Siuen-tsung 
(847.13).  17.  7-feww7  |  (860.14).  18.  Hl-tsung  | 


(874.15).     19.  Chau-tsung  0        |  (889.15).    20.  Chau-siuen-ti 
(904-  3)- 


XIX.  Heu  Lidng  4        j£  '  the  Latter  Liang  dynasty.'    [A.  D.  907  —  923.] 

I  •**     ^isJ 

i.   T'ai-tsti  -^     |    (907.6).      2.  Lidng-chu-tien  ^^  zt."  J|M(9I3-10)- 
XX.  ^Tew  T'dng  %&    ml  'the  Latter  "Tang  dynasty.'    [A  D.  923  —  936.] 


i.  Chwang-tsung  YT       |    (923.  3).     2.  Ming-tsung  j    (926.  8).     3. 

|    (934).  "  4.  Fi-ti  |    (934.  2). 


XXI.  Heu  Tsin  g  'the  Latter  Tsin  dynasty.'    [A  D.  936—947.] 

i.  Kau-tsb  |    (936.  8).     2.  C%IM-^    j       |    (944.  3). 


XXII.  Heu  Hdn  4j£  Y$fl  'the  Latter  Han  dynasty.'    [A.  D.  947 — 951.] 
i.  Kau-tsu  |S.    |    (947.  i).     2.  Yin-ti  |5|=p    |    (948.  3). 

XXIII.  lieu  Clitu  4J?    jp]  '  the  Latter  Cheu  dynasty.'    [A.  D.  951—960.] 
i.  Fai-tsu  -^r     |    (951.  3).     2.  Shi-tsung  )&     \    (954.  6).     3.  Kung 


-tl 


t      I  «^  M 

XXIV.    Sung-chau  -fa-   H/J  'the  Sung  dynasty.'     [A.  D.  960  —  1127.] 

i.  Tai-tsu  -^  ^  |  (960.  1  6).  2.  T'ai-teung  ~fc  \  (976.  22).  3.  GYmz- 
{H  |  (998.  25).  4.  Jin-tsung  A~  \  (1023.  41).  5.  Ylng-tsung 
|  (1064.  4).  6.  Shin-tiring  |fj}  [  (1068.  18).  7.  Chi-tmng  ;JW  I 

(1086.   15).       8.  JIvnii-tsung  4zj[     [    (1101.  25).       9.  Kin-tsung  c 
(i  126.  i). 
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XXV.  Ndn  Sung  j[    d-?  'the  Southern  Sung.'    [A.  D.  1127—1280.] 

i.  Kau-isung  ^     |    (1127.36).      2.  Hiau-tsung  ^     \    (1163.27).     3. 

Kwany-tsung  •)£     |     (1190.5).       4.  Ning-tmng  \     (1195.30).      5. 

Ll-tsung  J|f     |    (1225.  40).       6.  Tu-taung  j$£     \    (1265.  10).      7. 

—  |  1  ,  •   (|_ 

tsSm^  W*     I     (I275-  0-      8-  Twan-tmng  j/jfij    \     (1276.  2).      9. 
if?  0^  (1278.  2). 

XXVI.  Yuen-chau  JT  |ll[j  'the  Yuen  dynasty.'     [A.  D.  1280  —  1368.] 

i.  Shi-tsit  ^     |     (1280.  15).       2.  CKing-taung  fjjjj     |    (1295.  13).       3. 
Wti-tsung  g^     |     (1308.  4).      4.  Jin-tsung  -^~\     \     (1312.  9).      5.  7lnsr- 
I    (T32i-  3)-     6-  T'ai-ting-ti  t     |    (1324.5).     T.  Ming- 


tsung  «fj     |    (1329.  i).      8.  Wdn-tsutig  ~-&     \    (1330.  3).      g.  SMn-teung 
I    (i333-  35)- 


XXVII.  Ming-chaii  H^J   gfjtj  'the  Ming  dynasty.'    [A.  D.  1368—1644.] 

i.  Tai-tsii,  -|£     |    (1368.  30).       2.  Kien-w&n-ti  £&"    ~^f     \    (1398.  5). 
3.  T'ai-tsung  jr    |    (1403.  22).     4.  Jin-tsung  AT    \    (1425.  i).     5.  Siuen- 


I  «  ^  I      £  ^ 

(1426.  10).       6.    Ylng-tsung  .tf-t'     |    (1436.  21).      7.  K\ng-ti 

.     .        — •  .  «^t  .V'N- 

-S-     |     (1457.   8).  8.  Hien-tsung  ^3?  |     (1465.   23).      9.   Hiati-tsung 


|  (1488.    18).       10.    TTM-tetZngr  g^      |     (1506.    16).  n.   Shi-tsung 

|  (1522.   45).       12.  Mu-tsung  *0     |     (1567.  6).  13.  Shln-tsung 

I  (I573-  47)-      J4-  Kwdng-tsung  ^     |     (1620.  i).  15. 

I  (1621.  7).     16.  Hwai-tsung  \%     \    (1628.  16). 


XXVIII.    Td-tslng-chau  -fc    Jp    p|j  'the  Td-te'Ing  dynasty.' 
[A.  D.  1644—1862.] 

i.  Shi-tsu-chdng  jjj-     \     T^[  (1644.  18).      2.  Shing-tsu-jln  ^|     |     /^ 
(1662.61).      3.  Shi-tsung-hien    \      \     t|V  (1723.13).      4.  Kau-tsung-sh^n 
;6.  60).     5.  Jin-teung-jiii  A~^     \    ^^(1796-25).    6.  7\i>i- 
(1821.  30).    7.  Hitn-fung  JjjjJ/  ^  (1851.  9).    8. 

78  (I86o>- 
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APPENDIX   IV. 

THE   NIEN.-HAU. 


(i.)  List  of  the  characters  occurring  in  the  nien-hau,  arranged 
alphabetically. 


"  chdng  '  luminous.' 
\  cJidng  'splendid.' 
ch'dng  '  constant.' 
ch'dng  'extensive.' 
chau  '  bright.' 
§&[  ch£  '  large,  wide.' 
jj*  chi  'beginning.' 
ri  chi  'jextreme.' 

I — -. 

fr)  chi  'ruling.' 

r~* 

r*» 

*7  chi  '  the  utmost.' 

chi  '  carnation.' 
ifjjf  chin  '  true.' 

'  conquering 
'  virtuous.' 
'  aiding.' 
M/  ching  '  perfect.' 
Tp  ching  'upright.' 
[Pv  ching  '  regulating 

jjjN  cAt'/u/  'pure.' 

— »-• 

wt  '  extending.' 


chdn  '  pleasant.' 
t+*  chung'  middle  'or  'second.' 
3*  chdng  'renewed.' 
V-./&  'charm.' 

assistance.' 
j[|S/w  'happiness.' 
y«ngr  'affluent.' 
/wngr '  omen  of  good.' 

'affluent.' 
'  gdn  'peace.' 
hdn  '  milky-way.' 
'  adjusting.' 
'  success.' 
38  heu  'second.' 

^^ 

-i*  Aett  'hunting.' 
\J.  hi  '  pervading.' 
!U  At  'rejoicing.' 

"tl 

1L  At  'prosperity.' 

rn 

^  At '  bliss.' 
5*f  Aiaw  'pious.' 


'  complete.' 
hien  '  illustrious.' 
hing '  flourishing. ' 
H:  fl|  hiun  'instruction.' 

•  hd  'peace.' 
r^|1  ho  'harmony.' 
J'flT  ho  '  the  river.' 
"ma  hting  'vast.' 

t,  /   hilng  '  vast.' 
J*-i 

yit  hdng  'vast.' 
AV  hwd  'reforming.' 
lij   hivdng  'yellow.' 
£±i  hwdng  'emperor.' 
^£J7  hwtii  'excellent.' 
N'-I"  hwiii  'united.' 
jji  t  'justice.' 
I&  *  'correct.' 
'T^jin  '  humane.' 
yl   jm  '  man.' 
I  IF-!  ^-'cu  '  opening.' 
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hr  kdn  'sweet.' 

.  •  ^, 

(^  k'ang  'firm.' 

-c-^ 

?p  Aan<7  'more.' 
jjp  At 'arranging.' 
EJJ7  &i  '  instructing.' 
*5jJ£  &2  'extreme.' 
3L  &td  'increasing.' 

"£  Ken  '  firm.' 

ien  'controlling.' 


te7i  '  establishing.' 


;  .[ 
-sir-  king  illumined.' 


'  investigating.' 

'good.' 
kiun  'princes.' 

kti  'residing.' 

II- 

;7jX.  kung  'honouring.' 
»J" 

kung  'uniting.' 
kwan  'to  see.' 

"7\    kwdng  'brightness.' 
/  fcj 

llfj  kwang  'vast.' 
ciiK  kw&i    tortoise. 
1^1  kw8  'kingdom.' 
jjjS  II '  ceremony.' 
1^  li  '  heavenly  signs. 


'joy; 


ij>  lu  '  manifest.' 
la  '  happiness.' 
'  dragon.' 

'  glorious.' 
min  '  people.' 
ming  'bright.' 
nie  '  inheritance.' 
men  '  year.' 
ning  'peace.' 
pdn  '  origin.' 
'  precious.' 
'  protecting.' 
'  peace.' 
'general.' 
in  'obedient.' 
'continuing.' 

•  • — • 

r"  shdng  '  superior.' 
>|tj  she  '  directing.' 
Jjjj  *Aei*  'taking.' 

*  -— * 

!^  'receiving.' 


«Ai  '  behold.' 
jfjffl  «^Cn  '  divine.' 
..£1 ,  sAln^r  'ascending.' 
yt"  »A?7igr '  ascending. 
lj£j  sAwz^r  'sacred.' 
'^  sA^  '  abundant. 


Jjfjj  «Aiowi  '  good  omen.' 
si '  royal  seal.' 
sidng  'elephant.' 
sien  '  first.' 
uen  '  extending.' 
s<5  'restoration.' 
stii  'tranquil.' 


8iii  'year.' 
8&  'succession.' 
id  '  great.' 
TT  <caC  '  extreme.' 
<lai  'vast.' 
tang  '  ascending.' 
tow  '  reason.' 
& '  virtue.' 
j'jjj  «' earth.' 
<C  'ruler.* 
<'ia?2  '  regulating.' 
t'ien  'heaven.' 
'  security.' 
'  fixed.' 
ts$  'plan.' 
||\/  tsal '  containing.' 
%j;£  tsdn  'praising.' 
at  tie  'dwelling.' 
=j^£  tsidng  '  felicitous.' 
£e" '  partition.' 
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tsi&  'noble.' 
-pq-  tslng  'azure.' 
yjfjF  tslng  'pure.' 
jfjfj  tslng  'quiet.' 
'K/J  tsii  '  beginning.' 
jfi'fc  tsii  'blessings.' 
H©  tsung  '  general.' 
^~\  tsung  'ancestor.' 

tsung  'revered.' 


jltl  tsung  'general.' 


pja  Isi  'bestowing.' 
i$J  t'ung  'thorough. 
||j]  Z'wngr  'same.' 
f  t'ung  '  complete. 


i  m 

i/ffn  tw(~m  'upright.' 

-^  ^ 

-!=?•,  ?Z  '  a  crow.' 


wdn  '  literary.' 
wu  'five.' 
vnt  'military.' 
vast.' 


'  glory.' 
•  yen  '  spread.' 

#i  yen  'luminous.' 
iA». 

mT:  wlrw  '  replying.' 

VV^L>* 

|T|S  2/i?<  'assistance.' 
;&  yd  '  prepared.' 


gy  7/wn  '  clouds.' 
iM?  yun  'revolving.' 
TT  2/wen 'beginning.' 

rU 

il  yung  '  harmony.' 
yung  '  eternal.' 


Note. — All  these  characters  are  significant  when  they  are  present  in  the 
designation  of  a  year  or  a  reign,  and  the  meanings  here  attached  to  them  are 
intended  to  guide  the  student  in  rendering  such  designations  into  English. 
In  some  cases  the  translation  of  the  character  will  not  suit  the  English  expres- 
sion, and  some  words  are  used  figuratively,  or  they  refer  to  a  well-known 
story.  The  expression  generally  runs  in  the  usual  grandiloquent  phraseology 
of  the  Chinese,  and  intimates  that  "  Peace  and  prosperity  have  arisen ;"  that 
"  Blessings  are  going  to  be  universally  diffused ;"  or  that  "  All  things  are 
beginning  again  to  prosper." 

The  following  list  of  the  nien-hau,  in  which  they  are  arranged  according  to 
the  English  alphabet,  will  be  of  immense  service  to  the  student  of  Chinese 
history.  The  absence  of  the  native  characters  will  be  of  little  consequence, 
as  the  names  of  the  emperors,  the  dynasties,  and  the  years  of  the  cycle  are 
given,  and  one  of  these  is  generally  mentioned  by  native  authors  who  use 
the  nien-hau. 
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(a.)  List  of  the  nien-hau  arranged  alphabetically. 


Ni6n-haii. 

Dura- 
tion. 

Emperor. 

Dynasty. 

Year  of 
the  cycle. 

B.C. 

A.D. 

Chdng-ho 

2 

Chang  -ti 

Ildn 

fing-lu.il 

87 

Chang-wit 

2 

Chau-li-ti 

Shu-Hdn 

kdng-tsz 

221 

Ch'dng-sheu 

2 

T'ien-heit 

rdng 

jin-shin 

6p2 

Ch'dng-gdn 

4 

T'ien-fou 

TAng 

sin-ch'cu 

701 

Ch'dng-king 

4 

Mu-tsing 

T'dng 

sin-ch'eu 

821 

Ch'dng-hlng 

4 

Ming-twng 

Ileu-T'dng 

kdng-yin 

93° 

Che-tu 

6 

Ying-tsung 

Hid 

tung-yiu 

1°57 

Chl-yuen 

6 

Chau-ti 

Hdn 

yi-wi 

86 

Chl-kien-kw6 

5 

Wdng-mctng 

Hdn 

kl-8& 

9 

Chl-kwdng 

4 

T'ai-wu-ti 

Wei 

kid-tsz 

424 

Chi-te 

4 

CK&ng-ching  -kung 

Chin 

kwei-vnau 

583 

Chi-te 

2 

Si-tsung 

T'dng 

ping-shin 

756 

Chi-tau 

3 

Ching-tsing 

Sung 

yi-wi 

995 

Chi-hd 

2 

Jin-tsung 

Sung 

kid-wit 

1054 

Chi-p'ing 

4 

Ying-tmng 

Sung 

kid-shin 

1064 

Chi-ning 

i 

Chu-yung-tsi 

Kin 

kwei-yiu 

1213 

Chi-yuen 

31 

Shi-tsu 

Yuen 

kid-tsz 

1264 

Chi-yuen 

6 

Shdn-ti 

Yuen 

yi-kwei 

J335 

Chi-td 

4 

Wu-tsung 

Yuen 

wit-shin 

1308 

Chi-chi 

3 

Ying-tmng 

Yuen 

sin-yiii, 

1321 

Chi-hd 

i 

T'ai-ting-ti 

Yuen 

wit-shin 

1328 

Chi-shdn 

3 

Wdn-tsung 

Yuen 

kdng-wu 

133° 

Chi-ching 

28 

Shdn-ti 

Yuen 

sin-sz 

i34i 

Chi-u 

13 

Td-ti 

Wu 

wit-wit 

238 

Chin-yuen 

3 

Ti-lidng 

Kin 

kwei-yiu 

^53 

Ching-ho 

4 

Wii-ti 

Hdn 

ki-ch'eu 

92 

Ching-kwdn 

23 

T'ai-tmng 

T'dng 

ting-hai 

627 

Ching-yuen 

20 

Te-tsung 

T'dng 

yi-ch'eit 

785 

Ching-yiu 

4 

Siuen-tsung 

Kin 

kwei-yiit 

1213 

Ching-ming 

6 

Chu-t'ien 

Heu-Lidng 

yi-hai 

9i5 

Ching-kwdn 

13 

Tsdng-tsung 

Hid 

jin-wu 

IIO2 

Ching-shing 

3 

Yuen-ti 

Lidng 

jin-shin 

552 

Ching-ming 

i 

Hiau-wdn-ti 

Wei 

ping-shin 

476 

Ching-kwdng 

i 

Yiu-chu-lidng 

Pe-Tsi 

ting-yiit 

577 

Ching-gdn 

5 

Chdng-tsung 

Kin 

ping-shin 

1196 

Ching-hwd 

23 

Hien-tsung 

Ming 

yi-plng 

1465 

Ching-chl 

9 

Chu-fdng 

Wei 

kdng-shin 

240 

Ching-yuen 

2 

Chu-mau 

Wei 

kiri-Ki't 

254 

Ching-ming 

2 

Ch'dng-ching-kung 

Chin 

ting-wit 

587 

Ching-p'ing 

I 

T'ai-wu-ti 

Wei 

sin-mau 

45* 

Ching-chl 

4 

Siuen-wu-ti 

Wei 

kid-shin 

5°4 

Ching-kwdng 

5 

Hiau-ming-ti 

Wei 

kang-tsz 

520 

Ching-t'ung 

14 

Ying-tsung 

Ming 

ping-shin 

1436 

Ching-ho 

7 

Hwiii-tsung 

Sung 

sin  -mail 

1  1  1  1 

Ching-td 

8 

Gai-tsung 

Kin 

kid-shin 

1224 
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Nu'ii-haii. 

Dura 
tion. 

Emperor. 

Dynasty. 

Year  of 
the  cycle. 

B.C 

A.D. 

Ching-t$ 

8 

Tsung-tsung 

Hid 

ting-vi 

1127 

Ching-te 

16 

Wu-tsiing 

Ming 

p\ng-yin 

1506 

Ching-lung 

6 

Ti-lidng 

Kin 

yiu-tsz 

1156 

Chiii-kung 

4 

T'iens-heu 

T'dng 

yi-yih 

685 

Chung-yuen 

6 

K'rng-ti 

Hdn 

jin-shin 

149 

Chung-yuen 

2 

Hwdng-wu-ti 

Hdn 

ping-shin 

56 

Chung-ping 

6 

Llng-ti 

Hdn 

kid-tsz 

184 

Chung-hing 

i 

Hb-ti 

Tsi 

sin-sz 

501 

Chung-td-t  'ung 

6 

Wu-ti 

Liang 

kl-yiu 

029 

Chung-td-t'ung 

i 

Wu-ti 

Lidng 

ping-yin 

546 

Chung-hing 

i 

Chu-ldng 

Wei 

sin-hai 

531 

Chung-ho 

4 

Hl-tsung 

T'dng 

sin-ch'eu 

881 

Chung-t'ung 

4 

Shl-tsu 

Yuen 

kdng-shin 

1260 

Chung-ho 

i 

Hwiil-tsung 

Sing 

wu-su 

1118 

Chilng-hi 

24 

Hing-tsung 

Liau 

jin-shin 

1032 

Fit  -shing-ching-tau 

4 

Ylng-tsung 

Hid 

kwei-8z 

1053 

Fiing-hwdng 

3 

Chu-kau 

Wu 

jin-shin 

272 

Hdn-gdn 

2 

Shdn-ti 

Hdn 

ji-wu 

142 

Heii-yuen 

7 

Wdn-ti 

Hdn 

wu-yin 

163 

Heu-yuen 

3 

King-ti 

Hdn 

wu-su 

J43 

Heu-yuen 

2 

Wu-ti 

Hdn 

kwei-sz 

88 

Hi-ping 

6 

Ling-ti 

Hdn 

jin-tsz 

172 

Hi-p'ing 

2 

Hiau-ming-ti 

Wei 

ping-shin 

5i6 

Hi-ning 

10 

Shln-tsung 

Sung 

wu-shin 

1068 

Hiau-kien 

3 

Hiau-^cu-ti 

Pe-Sung 

kid-wu 

454 

Hiau-chdng 

4 

Hiau-ming-ti 

Wei 

yi-sz 

525 

Hien-fung 

10 

Td-ts'ing 

kdng-su 

1850 

Hien-hi 

2 

Yuen-ti 

Wei 

kid-shin 

264 

Hien-ning 

5 

Hwiii-ti 

Tsin 

yi-wi 

275 

Hien-ho 

9 

Ching-ti 

Tsin 

ping-sii 

326 

Hien-k'dng 

8 

Ching-ti 

Tsin 

yi-wi 

335 

Hien-gdn 

2 

Hien-wdn-ti 

Tsin 

sin-wi 

37i 

Hien-hdng 

4 

Kau-tsung 

T&ng 

kdng-wu 

670 

Hien-t'ung 

H 

Yi-tsung 

T'dng 

kdng-dun 

860 

Hien-p'ing 

6 

Chlng-tsung 

Sung 

wu-su 

998 

Jlien-shdn 

10 

Tu-tsung 

Sung 

yi-ch'eu 

265 

Hien-yung 

10 

Tau-tsung 

Liau 

yi-sZ 

065 

Hien-tsing 

6 

Jin-tsung 

Li-Liau 

plng-slt'i  it. 

136 

Hien-King 

5 

Kau-ts~tii<j 

Tan<j 

ping-shin 

656 

I/i>''U-tg 

6 

Shi-tsung 

Heu-cJteu 

kid-yin 

954 

Hlng-j)ing 

2 

Hien-ti 

Hdn 

'dd-sii 

194 

H~i  mj-ning 

3 

Gai-ti 

Tsin 

twei-hai 

363 

Hi  nij-ydn 

2 

Wdn-ching-ti 

Wei 

'in-shin 

452 

lllitg-kwdng 

I 

Wdn-ching-ti 

Wei 

tid-wil 

454 

Hing-hb 

4 

Hiau-tsing-ti 

Tung-wet 

:\-wi 

539 

H~tng-yu&n 

I 

Te-tsung 

T'dng 

kid-tsz 

784 

Jflng-ting 

5 

Siuen-teung 

Kin 

ing-ch'eii 

217 

Hd-tsilng 

3 

\Vti-ching-ti 

PS-Tsi 

in-wii 

562 

rJ6-p'ing 

6 

Wdn-ching-ti 

w* 

•ang-tsz 

460 

r/6-p'ing 

4 

Ching-ti 

Hdn 

wei-sz 

28 

Vo-p'ing 

i 

Ifwdn-tt, 

Hdn 

:ang-yin 

150 
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NiSn-hati. 

Dura- 
tion. 

Emperor. 

Dynasty. 

Year  of 
the  cycle. 

B.C. 

A.D. 

Hung-kid 

4 

Ching-ti 

lldn 

sin-ch'eu 

20 

Hung-tau 

I 

Kau-tsung 

T'dng 

kwei-wi 

683 

Hung-wu 

31 

T'ai-tsii, 

Ming 

uru-shln 

1368 

Hung-hl 

I 

Jin-tsung 

Ming 

yl-si 

1425 

Hung-chi 

18 

Hiati-tsung 

Ming 

wit-shin 

1488 

Hung-kwdng 

*i 

Fu-wdng 

Ming 

kid-shin 

1644 

Hwdng-lung 

i 

Siuen-ti 

Hdn 

jin-shin 

49 

Hwdng-ts'u 

7 

Wdn-ti 

Wei 

kdng-tsz 

220 

Hwdng-wu 

7 

Td-ti 

Wu 

jin-yi  a 

222 

ffwdng-Mng 

3 

Td-ti 

Wu 

kl-yih 

229 

Hwdng-chl 

2 

Tau-wu-ti 

Wei 

ping-shin 

396 

Hwdng-hing 

4 

Hien-wdn-ti 

Wei 

ting-wi 

467 

Hwdng-kien 

2 

Clwiu-ti 

Pe-Tsi 

kdng-shin 

560 

Hwdng-yiu 

5 

Jin-tsung 

Sung 

ki-ch'eit 

1049 

Hwdng-kien 

2 

Sidng-tsung 

Hid 

kdng-wu 

I2IO 

Hwdng-t  'ung 

9 

Hl-tsung 

Kin 

sin-yiu 

II4I 

Hwdng-k'ing 

2 

Jin-tsung 

Yuen 

jin-tsz 

1312 

Hwui-chdng 

6 

Wit-lsung 

T'dng 

sin-yiu 

84I 

Hwiii-t'ung 

TO 

T'ai-tsung 

Liau 

wii-su 

938 

Irhi 

M 

Gdn-ti 

Tsin 

yi-sz 

405 

I-ning 

I 

Kiing-ti 

Tsi 

ting-ch'eu 

617 

I-fung 

3 

Kau-tsung 

Tdng 

plng-tsz 

676 

Jin-sheu 

4 

Wdn-ti 

Siii 

sin-yiu 

601 

Jin-k'ing 

5 

Jin-tsung 

Hid 

kid-tsz 

1144 

K'ai-hwdng 

20 

Wdn-ti 

Sui 

sin-ch'eu 

58i 

K'ai-yau 

I 

Kau-tsung 

Tdng 

ain-sz 

68  1 

K'ai-yuen 

29 

Hiuen-tsung 

T'dng 

kwei-ch'eu 

713 

K'ai-ching 

5 

Wdn-tsung 

T'dng 

ping-shin 

836 

K'ai-p'ing 

4 

T'ai-tsu 

Heu-Lidng 

ting-mad, 

907 

JCai-yun 

3 

Tsi-wdng 

Heu-Tsin 

kid-shin 

944 

ICai-pau 

9 

T'ai-tsit 

Sung 

wu-shin 

968 

K'ai-hi 

3 

Ning-tsung 

Sung 

yl-cKeu 

1205 

K'ai-k'ing 

i 

Ll-tsung 

Sung 

ki-wi 

1259 

K'ai-t'ai 

9 

Shing-tsung 

Liau 

jin-tsz 

IOI2 

Kdn-lu 

4 

Siuen-ti 

Hdn 

wu-shin 

53 

Kdn-lu 

4 

Chu-mau~ 

Wei 

plng-tsz 

256 

Kdng-ting 

i 

Jin-tsung 

Sung 

kdng-shin 

IO4O 

Kdng-hi 

61 

Shing-tsu 

Tslng 

jin-yin 

1662 

Kang-chl 

2 

Hwai-ydng-wdng 

Hdn 

kwei-wi 

23 

Kid-ping 

5 

Chu-fdng 

Wei 

kl-sz 

»49 

Kwtrho 

6 

Td-ti 

Wu 

jin-tsz 

232 

Kid-hlng 

4 

Min-ti 

Tain 

kwei-yiu 

3i3 

Kid-yiu 

8 

Jin-tsung 

Sung 

ping-shin 

1056 

Kid-t'ai 

4 

Ning-tsung 

Sung 

sin-yiu 

I2OI 

Kid-ting 

17 

Ning-tsung 

Sung 

wit-shin 

1208 

Kid-hl 

4 

Li-tsung 

Sung 

ting-yiu 

1237 

Kid'-tslng 

45 

Shi-ts'ting 

Ming 

jin-wu 

1522 

Kid-k'lng 

24 

Td-ts'ing 

ping-shin 

1796 

Kien-yuen 

6 

Wu-ti 

Hdn 

sin-ch'eu 

140 

Kien-ming 

i 

Chu-yin 

Pe-Tsi 

kang-shin 

560 

Kien-fung 

2 

Kau-tsung 

T'dng 

plng-yin 

666 

Ff 
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Nien-hati. 

Dura- 
tion. 

Emperor. 

Dynasty. 

Year  of 
the  cycle. 

B.C. 

A.D. 

Kien-yucn 

2 

Sl-tsung 

T'anq 

WU-SU 

758 

Xien-fd 

6 

Il-tsung 

T'Ang 

Jdd-wu 

874 

idng 

4 

Cliau-tsung 

T'dng 

kid-yin 

894 

Ki<  ii-hwd 

4 

Ch  ti-tien 

Heii-Lidng 

kwei-yiu 

9J3 

1\  irit-yiu, 

3 

7ln-ti 

Heii-Hdn 

wu-shin 

948 

A'i^n-te 

5 

Tai-tsu 

Sung 

kwei-hai 

963 

Kien-hing 

i 

Clnng-isung 

Sung 

jin-sii 

IO22 

Kien-tau 

9 

Hiau-tsung 

Sung 

yi-yiu 

Il65 

Kicn-Jtqng 

4 

King-tsung 

Liau 

ki-mau 

979 

Kien-t'ilng 

10 

T'ien-tsu-ti 

Liau 

sin-sz 

IIOI 

Kien-tau 

2 

Hwiii-tsung 

Hid 

wu-shin 

068 

Kien-yiu 

24 

Jin-tsung 

Hid 

kang-yin 

170 

Kien-ting 

4 

Hien-tsung 

Hid. 

kwei-wi 

223 

Kien-lung 

60 

Kau-tsung 

Td-tsing 

ping-shin 

736 

Kien-cJiau 

5 

Yuen-ti 

Hdn 

kwei-wi 

38 

Kien-chi 

4 

JMng-ti 

Udn 

ki-clieu 

32 

Kien-p*  *ng 

4 

Gal-ti 

Hdn 

yi-mau 

6 

Kien-wu 

31 

Kwdng-wii-tl 

Hdn 

yi-yiu 

25 

Kien-ts'u 

8 

Chdng-ti 

Hdn 

plng-tsz 

76 

Kien-kwdng 

i 

Gdn-ti 

Hdn 

sin-yiu 

121 

Kien-k'dng 

i 

Shdn-ti 

Hdn 

kid-shin 

I44 

Kien-ho 

3 

Hw&n-ti 

Hdn 

ting-hai 

M7 

Kien-ning 

4 

Ling-ti 

Hdn 

wu-shin 

168 

Kien-gdn 

25 

Hien-ti 

Hdn 

plng-tsz 

196 

Kien-hing 

15 

Heu-chii 

Shu-Han 

kwei-mau 

223 

Kien-hing 

2 

Chu-lidng 

Wd 

jin-shin 

252 

Kien-hdng 

3 

Chii-kau 

Wu 

ki-ch'eu 

269 

Kien-wu 

i 

Mln-ti 

Tsin 

ting-ch'elt 

31? 

Kien-yuen 

2 

K'any-ti 

Tsin 

Jewel-mad, 

343 

Kien-yuen 

4 

Kau-ti 

Tsi 

ki-ioi 

479 

Kien-wu 

4 

Ming-tt 

Tsi 

kid-sir 

494 

Kien-ming 

i 

Chu-ye 

Wei 

kang-su 

530 

Kien-te 

6 

Wu-tl 

Cheu 

kang-yin 

572 

Ki£n-chung 

4 

Te-tsUng 

T'dng 

kdng-shin 

780 

Kien-Mng 

3 

T'ai-ts'u 

Sung 

kqng-shin 

960 

Ki£n-chung  tslng-kwS 

i 

Hwiil-tsung 

Sung 

sin-sz 

IIOI 

Klen-yen 

4 

Kau-tsung 

Sung 

ting-wi 

1127 

Kien-wdn 

5 

Hwiii-tl 

M  itt<i 

ki-mait 

1399 

l\lii(j-tsu 

2 

Ming-ti 

Wei 

ting-si 

237 

K\ng-yu£n 

4 

Yuen-ti 

Wei 

kang-shin 

260 

King-ping 

I 

Yung-ydny-i'->i»</ 

Pe-Sung 

kwei-hai 

423 

i<;,Hj-kd 

I 

Fi-ti 

Pc-Sung 

yi-si 

465 

Jting-miny 

4 

Siuen-wu-ti 

Wei 

kang-shin 

500 

Klng-lting 

3 

Chung-tsung 

T'dng 

ting-wi 

707 

l\~i,nj-yun 

2 

Sui-tsung 

T'dng 

k"n(j-su 

710 

King-fit 

2 

Chau-teung 

T'dng 

jin-tsz 

892 

Klng-ti 

4 

Ching-taung 

Sting 

/c/(i'H/ii/> 

IOO< 

Klng-yiil 

4 

Jin-tsung 

Sung 

kid-su 

1034 

King-tiny 

5 

Ll-tsung 

Sung 

k<  ni  (/-shin 

1260 

King-yen 

2 

Tiodn-tsung 

Si'/n'i 

ping-sz 

1276 

King-t'al 

7 

King-tsung 

Ming 

kfinij-ii'ii 

1450 
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NiSn-hati. 

Dura- 
tion. 

Emperor. 

Dynasty. 

Year  of 
the  cycle. 

l',t 

A.D. 

King-ning 

I 

7w&i-<i 

Hdn 

vnl-tsz 

33 

King-yau 

5 

Hed-chti 

Shu-IIu,, 

wu-yiit 

258 

K'ing-U 

8 

Jtn-tsung 

S.'iini 

sin-8& 

1041 

K'ing-yuen 

5 

Xiny-tsung 

Si'ni'i 

yl-mau 

"95 

Kiu-shi 

i 

T'ien-heit 

T'Ang 

k-ti>l<l-t8Z 

700 

Ku-shie 

2 

Shti-tez-ylng 

Hdn 

oing-  :> 

6 

Kung-ti 

4 

K&ng-ti 

Wei 

kid-»u 

554 

Kung-hwd 

5 

Ylng-tsung 

Hid 

kwei-mau 

1063 

Kwdng-ho 

6 

Llng-tl 

Hdn 

wit-wit 

178 

Kwdng-hi 

i 

Hvoui-ti 

Tsin 

plng-ytn 

306 

Kwdng-td 

2 

Lin-hal-wdng 

Chin 

(ing-hai 

567 

Kwdng-tse 

I 

T'ien-heu 

T'Ang 

kid-8/tl/t 

684 

Kwdng-k'l 

3 

ffl-tsH.ng 

T&ng 

yi-sz 

885 

Kwdng-hwd 

3 

Chau-tsung 

T'dng 

wit-wit 

898 

Kwdng-ting 

*3 

Shin-tsung 

Hid 

trln-wi 

I2II 

Kwdng-te 

2 

Tai-tsiing 

T'dng 

kwei-mau 

763 

Kwdng-ming 

I 

Hl-tsung 

T'dng 

ki~ni>j-tsz 

880 

Kwdng-shdn 

3 

Tai-tsil 

Heu-Cheu 

sin-fun 

951 

Kwctng-yiin 

2 

K\ng-tsung 

Hid 

kid-su 

1034 

Lin-te 

2 

Kau-tsung 

T'dng 

kid-tsz 

664 

Lung-lib 

I 

Gal-ti 

Tsin 

jin-su 

362 

Iiung-gdn 

5 

Gdn-ti 

Tsin 

ting-yiu 

397 

Lung-hwd 

I 

Heu-chii-wei 

Pe-Tsi 

ping-shin 

576 

Lung-s6 

2 

Kau-tsung 

T'dng 

sin-yiil 

661 

Lung-kl 

I 

Hl-tsung 

T'Ang 

k"t-yit(. 

889 

Lung-te 

2 

Chu-t'ien 

Heu-LiAng 

sln-sz 

921 

Lung-hlng 

2 

Hiaii-tsung 

Sung 

kwti-wi 

1163 

Lung-King 

6 

Mii-tsung 

Ming 

tlng-maii, 

1567 

Lung-wu 

i 

T'dng-wdng 

Ming 

ping-su 

1646 

Ming-ti 

2 

Ming-ti 

Cheu 

fing-ch'eil 

557 

Ming-tau, 

2 

Jin-tsung 

Sung 

jin-shin 

1032 

Ming-chdng 

6 

Chdng-tsung 

Kin 

kdng-su 

1190 

Ning-k'dng 

3 

Wu-ti 

Tsin 

kwd-yih 

373 

Pdn-chi 

4 

Siu&n-ti 

Hdn 

wu-shin 

73 

P&n-ts'u 

i 

Chl-tl 

Hdn 

p\ng-»(l 

146 

Pau-ting 

5 

Wu-ti 

Cheu 

fUn-sz 

56i 

Pau-ying 

i 

Sl-tsung 

T'Ang 

jin-yin 

762 

Pait-M 

2 

King-tsung 

T'Ang 

yi-sz 

*-:, 

Pah-yuJen 

2 

Jin-tsung 

Sung 

wu-yin 

1038 

Pau-k'ing 

3 

L\-tsung 

Sung 

]/''-.'/"'• 

i--." 

Pau-yiu 

6 

L\-tsung 

Sung 

kwei-cKeh 

1253 

Pau-td 

5 

T'ien-tsu-ti 

L  i<  '  ''i 

sin-ch'eu 

II2I 

Paitrning 

10 

Klng-tsung 

Liau 

ki-sz 

969 

Pau-ting 

3 

Chu-kau 

Wu 

plng-su 

266 

Pfu-t'ung 

7 

Wu-ti 

LiAng 

kang-tsz 

520 

Shdn-chi 

18 

Shi-tsu 

Td-ts'lng 

kid-slil  n 

1644 

Shdn-yiii 

12 

L\-tsiing 

Sung 

sin-cJi''  ••' 

1241 

Shdn-hwd 

5 

T'ai-tsiing 

Sung 

kqng->/"in 

990 

SMn-hl 

16 

Hiau-tsung 

Sung 

kirf-wu 

1174 

Shdng-yuen 
Shdng-yuen 

2 
2 

Kavf-tsung 
Sl-tsung 

T'dng 
T'dng 

kid-su 
kang-tsz 

674 
760 

Ff  2 
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Ni<"-ii-haii. 

Dura- 
tion. 

Emperor. 

Dynasty. 

Year  of 
the  cycle. 

B.C. 

A.D. 

^/itnl-t'ai 

I 

King-tl 

Lidng 

pi-Adi 

555 

Shau-shing 

4 

Che-tstlnij 

Sung 

kid-su 

1094 

Shau-hliKj 

32 

Kau-teung 

Sung 

cV'//-/<"7 

"31 

Shati-hl 

5 

Kwdng-tsung 

Siiny 

kl'l  ll'l 

1190 

Shau-t'iny 

6 

Ll-tsumj 

Sung 

wii-tsz 

1228 

Shuu-hlng 

12 

CMng-t'ien  t'ai-heu 

Sl-Liau 

jin-su 

1  142 

Shau-wil 

* 

Fu-wAng 

Ming 

jnng-su 

1646 

Sheu-kiv5 

2 

Tai-tsu 

Kin 

yl-wi 

in.-, 

Sheu-lting 

6 

Tau-tsung 

Liail 

yl-hai 

1095 

Shm-tsid 

4 

Siuen-ti 

linn 

k<~i  it'i-slnn 

61 

Shin-shwui 

2 

Ming-yuen-ti 

Wei 

kia-yTn 

4M 

Slun-kid 

4 

T'ai-wti-ti 

Wei 

wu-shin 

428 

>'/<  I  n  -kwel 

2 

Ming-ti 

Wei 

ivu-sii 

5i8 

Shut-kung 

I 

Tien-lieu 

TCing 

tlng-yih 

697 

Shin  -lung 

2 

Chung-tsung 

Tdng 

yl-sz 

7°5 

Shin-tee 

6 

T'al-tsung 

Liaii 

j>"i  n'1-tsz 

916 

Shlng-ming 

2 

SJidn-tl 

Pe-Sung 

tlng-sz 

477 

Shlng-ping 

5 

Mu-ti 

Tsin 

tlng-sz 

357 

SMny-K 

2 

Tien-hen 

Tdng 

I'-ii-sfi 

698 

Sien-t  'ien 

I 

Hiuen-tsiing 

Tdng 

kivei-ch'eu 

713 

Siuen-ching 

I 

Siuen-ti 

Cheii 

n."?/-sii 

578 

Siuen-ho 

7 

Huriii-tsung 

Sung 

kl-hal 

1119 

Siuen-te 

10 

Siuen-tsung 

Ming 

plng-jin 

1426 

Sui-hd 

2 

<'lui\g-ti 

Hdn 

kwei-ch'eu 

8 

Sz-shing 

21 

Chung-tsung 

Tdng 

ki<~i-$]t~tn 

684 

Td-ming 

8 

Wu-ti 

Pe-Sung 

fing-yiu 

457 

Td-t'ung 

2 

Wu-ti 

Lidng 

fiiiy-wi 

527 

Td-t'ung 

II 

Wu-ti 

Lidng 

y'l-mai), 

Td-pau 

2 

Kien-wdn-ti 

Lidng 

kang-unl 

55° 

Td-sidng 

3 

Tsing-ti 

Cheu 

kl-Jial 

579 

Td^nie 

12 

Ydng-ti 

Sut 

yi-ch'eu 

605 

Td-H 

14 

Tai-tsung 

Tdng 

jnng-wu 

766 

Td-chung 

J3 

Siuen-tsii  i'  i 

Fdng 

ting-mail 

847 

Td-slvdn 

2 

Chau-tsung 

Tdng 

k'x'i-i/in 

890 

Td-chung  tsidng-ffi, 

9 

Chlng-teung 

Si'itl<! 

wii-s/iln 

1008 

Td-kwdn 

4 

Hunil-tsung 

Sling 

ting-hal 

1107 

Td-k'dng 

10 

Tau-tsung 

Liau 

yl-mau 

i°75 

Td-gdn 

10 

Tau-tsung 

Lia.il 

yi-ch'eu 

1085 

Td-k';//:/ 

2 

Klng-tsuii'i 

Hid 

plng-tsz 

1036 

Td-gdn 

10 

Hwiii-t&fnt<t 

Hid 

p\ng-s1i'ti> 

1076 

Td-tt 

5 

Tsung-tsung 

//;-/ 

yl-mau 

"35 

T&Jctng 

4 

Jin-tsiiii'/ 

Hid 

LniKj-shm 

1140 

Td-ting 

29 

Shi-tsung 

Kin 

sln-sz 

1161 

Td-gdn 

3 

Chu-yung-ttH 

Kin 

kl-sz 

1209 

Td-tt 

ii 

Ching-tsung 

Yuen 

t',nij-yiu 

1297 

T'ai-chdng 

i 

Kwdng-teiing 

Mi  i'<i 

l-<in<i-x]r,n 

1620 

T'ai-ting 

4 

Tai-tnuj-t'i 

Yuen 

kid-tsz 

i324 

T'al-p'ing  hlng-kwS 

8 

Tai-t> 

Si'ni'i 

j"n<j-tez 

976 

Tai-te'u 

4 

w;,-f, 

HA* 

t'ni'l-ch'eu 

104 

Tai-cJu 

4 

Wu-ti 

ff<t* 

///  -_////> 

96 

rai-h6 

6 

M'I  mf-t'i 

II",  ; 

tlixi-n-', 

227 
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Nie"n-hau. 

dura- 
tion. 

Emperor. 

Dynasty. 

Year  of 
the  cycle. 

I'.C. 

A.D. 

Tai-yuen 

I 

Td-ti 

Wil 

sin-iffi 

251 

T'ai-p'ing 

2 

Chii-lidng 

Wu 

plng-tsz 

256 

T'ai-shi 

10 

Wu-tl 

Tain 

yi-yiii 

265 

T'ai-k'dng 

IO 

Hicui-ti 

Tsin 

kqng-t8& 

280 

Tai-gdn 

2 

Hwiii-ti 

Tain 

jin-au 

302 

Tai-hing 

4 

Mln-ti 

Tsin 

wu-yin 

318 

Tai-hd 

8 

Chdng-tsung 

Kin 

sin-i/ii> 

I  201 

Tai-U 

i 

Siii-tsung 

Tdng 

jin-ts& 

712 

T'ai-ning 

3 

Ming-ti 

Tsin 

kwei-vn 

323 

T'ai-p'ing 

9 

Hwui-ti 

Tsin 

nn-Jml 

291 

T'ai-h6 

5 

Hal-sl-kung 

Tsin 

l>"m,j-yln 

366 

T'ai-yuen 

21 

Wit-ti 

Tsin 

plng-ts& 

376 

Tai-yuen 

I 

Kung-ti 

S'iii 

wit-ytn 

618 

T'ai-chl 

7 

Ming-ti 

Pe-Stin<j 

475 

Tai-yii 

i 

Ming-ti 

Pe-Sung 

jin-t8% 

472 

Tai-tsing 

3 

Wu-ti 

Lidng 

ting-mail 

547 

Tai-ho 

9 

Wdn-tsung 

Tdng 

ting-wi 

827 

T'ai-p'ing 

i 

King-ti 

Lidng 

plng-tsz 

556 

Tai-p'ing 

ii 

Shing-tsung 

Liail, 

sin-yiit 

1021 

Tai-kien 

14 

Siuen-ti 

Chin 

ki-ch'eu 

569 

Tai-clidng 

8 

Mlng-yuen-tx 

Wei 

ping-shin 

4l6 

Tai-yen 

5 

Tai-wit-ti 

Wei 

yl-hai 

435 

Tai-p'ing  chlng-kiun 

12 

Tai-tvit-ti 

Wei 

kdng-shin 

440 

Tai-gdn 

5 

Wdn-ching-ti 

Wei 

yi-vn 

455 

Tai-hd 

23 

Wdn-ti 

Wei 

ting-si 

477 

Tai-t'ung 

i7 

Wdn-tl 

Wei 

yl-mait 

535 

T'ai-ning 

i 

Wu-ching-ti 

Pe-Tsi 

sin-sz 

561 

Tdng-kwd 

IO 

Tau-win-ti 

Wei 

plng-su 

386 

Tau-kwdng 

3° 

Td-tsing 

kdng-shin 

1820 

Te-yiti 

i 

Kung-tsung 

Sung 

yl-hai 

1275 

Ti-tsie 

4 

Siuen-ti 

Hdn 

jin-tsz 

96 

Ti-hwdng 

3 

Wdng-mang 

Hdn 

kang-shin 

20 

Tiau-hi 

i 

Kau-tmng 

Tdng 

kl-mait 

679 

Ti&n-hdn 

4 

Wu-ti 

Hdn 

sin-sz 

TOO 

Tien-fung 

6 

Wdng-mang 

Hdn 

kid-su 

14 

Tien-tse 

i 

Chu-kau 

Wu 

yi-vn 

275 

Tien-si 

i 

Chu-kait 

W4 

ping-shin 

276 

Tien-kl 

i 

Chu-kau 

Wu 

ting-i/iti 

277 

Tien-kien 

18 

Wu-ti 

Lidng 

jin-wit 

502 

Tien-kid 

6 

Wdn-ti 

Chin 

kang-shin 

560 

Tien-k'dng 

i 

Wdn-ti 

Chin 

ping-su 

566 

Tien-hlng 

6 

Tau-wu-ti 

Wei 

WU-&U 

398 

Tien-tit 

5 

Tau-wii-ti 

Wei 

kid-shin 

404 

Tien-gdn 

i 

Hien-wdn-ti 

Wei 

ping-uril 

466 

Tien-ping 

4 

Tsing-ti 

Tung-Wei 

kid-yin 

534 

Tien-pail 
Tien-t'ung 

10 

5 

Wdn-siuen-ti 
Heu-chuwei 

Pe-Tsi 
Pe-Tsi 

kang-wti 

.'/'-.'/'''"' 

550 
565 

-.£.£. 

Tien-Itd 

6 

Wu-ti 

Chau 

plng-su 

506 

Tien-sheu 

2 

Tien-heu 

Tdng 

k"i<!j-yin 

690 

Tien-tse-wdn-sui 

I 

Tien-heit 

Tdng 

yl-wi 

695 

Tien-paii 

14 

Hiuen-tsung 

Tdng 

jin-wh 

742 
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Xien-hau. 

Dura- 
tion. 

Emperor. 

Dynasty. 

Year  of 
the  cycle. 

B.C. 

A.D. 

Tien-fa 

9 

Chau-tsilng 

Tdng 

sln-yiii 

901 

Tir/t-i/iu 

4 

Chau-siuen-ti 

Tdng 

kid- 

904 

Tien-cJi  "tinj 

4 

Ming-tsung 

Heu-Tdng 

ping-sii 

926 

Tien-fil 

8 

I\'l<~'-ts'll: 

Heu-Tsin 

plng-sl  tin 

936 

Tien-fa 

I 

Kau-ti'u 

Heil-Hdn 

tlng-wi 

947 

Tien-hl 

5 

Ching-tsung 

Sling 

ting-si 

1017 

Tien-shing 

9 

Jin-tsilng 

Sung 

kirei-hal 

1023 

Tien- 

4 

Tai-tsung 

Liau 

jin-uou 

922 

Tien-hien 

12 

Tai-teiing 

Liau 

ping-su 

926 

Tien-hl 

4 

Shl-tsung 

Liau 

t~inc/-wi 

947 

Tien-King 

10 

Tien-tsu-ti 

L'i«ii 

srln-'mau 

IIII 

Tien-hl 

34 

Chl-lu-kii 

Sl-Liau 

ivu-tsz 

1168 

Tien-yiu-ch  it  i-shing 

3 

Tlng-tsung 

Hid 

kang-yin 

1050 

Tien-sz-ll-shing-kwu-Jcing 

6 

Hwiii-tsung 

Hid 

l-i'iiig-su 

1070 

Tien-gdn-li-ting 

i 

Tsting-tsung 

Hid 

plng-yln 

1086 

Tien-i-chi-p'ing 

4 

TsAng-tsung 

Hid 

tlng-mau 

1087 

Tien-yiu-min-gdn 

8 

Tsting-tsung 

Hid 

nn-ttA 

1091 

Tien-shing 

21 

J'lii-txung 

Hid 

kl-sz 

1149 

Ti^ii-k'ing 

13 

Hwdn-tsung 

Hid 

kill-  1/  in 

1194 

Tien-fit 

7 

Tai-tsd, 

Kin 

tlng-yiii 

1117 

Tien-hioiii 

i5 

T<i'<-tsiing 

K'm 

kwet-ina^i 

1123 

Tien-kiuen 

3 

Hl-tsung 

Kin 

WU-Wll 

1138 

Tien-te 

4 

Ti-lidng 

Kin 

kx-sz 

1149 

Tii  ii-hlng 

3 

Gal-tsiing 

Kin 

jin-shin 

1232 

Tien-It 

2 

Wt'in-tsung 

Yuen 

wu-shin 

1328 

Tien-shdn 

8 

Tlng-tsung 

Ming 

tlng-cKeii 

M57 

Tien-k'i 

7 

Hl-tsdng 

Ming 

sln-yiu 

1621 

Tien-rtiing 

ii 

Tal-tsu 

Tnng 

plng-sh'  n 

1616 

Tien-tsung 

9 

T'ai-tsung 

Tslng 

ting-mull 

1627 

Tsidng-hlng 

2 

Ti-plng 

Sung 

wu-yin 

1278 

Tslng-lung 

4 

Ming-ti 

Wei 

kwei-ch'eit 

233 

TsUng-t'ai 

3 

Lu-w&ng 

Heu-Tdng 

kid-wit 

934 

Tsing-k'dng 

i 

K'ln-tsung 

Sung 

plng-ii-;/ 

j  126 

Tslny^ning 

9 

Tau-tsung 

Liau 

yi-wi 

'°55 

Tsu-yuen 

5 

Yuen-ti 

Hdn 

Tcwel-y'ni 

48 

Tsu-chl 

i 

Shii-tez-ylng 

Hdn 

wu-slu  n 

8 

Tsu-p'lng 

4 

Hien-ti 

Hdn 

I.^iii<J-WU 

190 

Tnung-hit'iii 

i 

l\li  iiy-ti 

Heu-Cheu 

k<~in<i-.*hln 

960 

T*Ang-riing 

5 

Hwiil-tsung 

^J  //'I 

j!i/-WU 

1102 

Tsdng-fu 

M 

i  /»//</-t'itn-t'ai,-heu 

•  /,'> 

"54 

T.-n*iii<j-k"tii<j 

i 

Chu-yung-ttH 

l\~nt 

jin-shla 

\2\2 

Tsiii* 

8 

T'ai-tsung 

Td-ts'7/i;/ 

]>"i  ini- 

1636 

Tgfotg-cMng 

17 

S£-teung 

Ming 

wu-slun 

1628 

'r.^iiiiij-chdng 

2 

Kau-tsi'i  i»i 

Tdng 

wii-ytn 

668 

/"  i'n/'/'/.-ii-dng 

3 

Chwdng-tsfnxj 

Hi  <'i-  TI'IIKJ     kir. 

<>-4 

T'dng-chi 

Td-Ts"n/;f        xlti-i/'ui 

Titng-hd 

29 

S/ttng-f 

In- 

Twun-kung 

2 

Tai-tsung 

^'l/lllf                              !'•'"- 

Ttmn-jiiitij 

3 

Ll-tsung 

s'/  ('//</               Lid-wu 

Wiut-.ft'ii  t'ung-t'ien 

i 

/,',;, 

JHIKJ-xluit 

696 

Wdn-l, 

47 

ting 

1573 
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Nien-haii. 

)ura- 
ion. 

Emperor. 

Dynaety.          Year  of 
the  cycle. 

B.C.' 

A..D. 

Wdn-te 

I 

Il-tsung 

T'dng          wu-shln 

888 

Wu-fdng 

2 

Chii-lidng 

Vu 

kid-su 

.-,4 

Wit-ting 

8 

Tsing-ti 

Tung-Wei  kwei-hal 

543 

Wu-fung 

4 

iuen-ti 

Hdn 

itf-taj 

57 

Wu-p'ing 

6 

leu-chu-wei 

Pe-Tai 

'ang-yin 

570 

Wa-ching 

2 

fing-ti 

Chau 

I-IIKUI 

559 

Wii-te 

9 

Zau-tsung 

T'dng 

wu-yin 

618 

Yang-86 

4 

Ching-ti 

Hdn 

Ing-yiu 

24 

Yang-kid 

4 

Shdn-ti 

Hdn 

in-shin 

132 

Yen-p'ing 

i 

Shdng-ti 

Idn 

ing-wu 

1  06 

Yen-kwdng 

4 

Gdn-ti 

Idn 

l-wi 

122 

Yen-hl 

9 

Hwdn-ti 

Hdn 

WU-8U 

158 

Yen-hl 

20 

Heu-chu 

Shu-Hdn 

wu-wu 

238 

Yen-hlng 

i 

Heu-chu 

Shu-Hdn 

rwei-wi 

263 

Yen-hd 

3 

^ai-wu-ti 

Wei 

in-shin 

432 

Yen-hlng 

5 

Vdn-ti 

Wei 

sin-hal 

471 

Yen-chdng 

4 

Siuen-wu-ti 

Wei 

in-shin 

512 

Yen-tsai 

I 

T'len-heu 

Tdng 

nd-wu 

694 

Yen-King 

II 

Te-tsung 

Sl-Liau 

yl-s& 

125 

Yen-tsu 

II 

King-tsung 

Hid 

wu-yin 

038 

Yen-s£-w,ing-kw6 

I 

Ylng-tsung 

Hid 

ti-ch'eu 

049 

Yen-yiu 

7 

Jin-tsung 

Vuen 

nd-yin 

31^ 

Ylng-shdn 

i 

Min-ti 

Heu-Tdng 

'cid-wu 

934 

Ylng-li 

18 

\fu-tsung 

Liau 

sin-hal 

95  * 

Ylng-t'ien 

4 

Sidng-tsung 

Hid 

tlng-mau 

207 

Yuen-nien 

7 

King-ti 

Hdn 

yl-yiu 

156 

Yuen-kwdng 

6 

Wu-ti 

Hdn 

tlng-wi 

134 

Yuen-sS 

6 

Wu-ti 

Hdn 

'cwei-ch'eu 

128 

Yuen-heti 

6 

Wu-ti 

Hdn 

jin-su 

122 

Yuen-ting 

6 

Wu-ti 

Hdn 

yl-ch'eu 

116 

Yuen-fung 

6 

Wu-ti 

Hdn 

sln-wi 

no 

Yuen-fung 

6 

Chau-ti 

Hdn 

sln-ch'eu 

80 

Yuen-p'ing 

i 

Chau-ti 

Hdn 

tlng-wi 

74 

Yuen-k'dng 

4 

Siuen-ti 

Hdn 

ping-shin 

65 

Yuen-yen 

4 

Ching-ti 

Hdn 

ki-yiu 

12 

Yuen-sheu 

2 

Gal-ti 

Hdn 

ki-wi 

2 

Yuen-chi 

5 

P'ing-ti 

Hdn 

sln-yiu 

i 

Yuen-hd 

3 

Chdng-ti 

Hdn 

kid-shin 

84 

Yuen-hing 

i 

Ho-ti 

Hdn 

yl-si 

105 

Yuen-tsu 

6 

Gdn-ti 

Hdn 

kid-yin 

114 

Yuen-kid 

2 

Hwdn-ti 

Hdn 

sln-mau 

I5l 

Yuen-hiJing 

I 

Chu-kau 

Wu 

kid-shin 

264 

Yuen-hing 

3 

Gdn-ti 

Tsin 

jin-yin 

402 

Yuen-hl 

i 

Kung-ti 

Tsin 

ki-wi 

419 

Yuen-kid 

3° 

Wdn-ti 

Pe-Sung 

kid-tsz 

424 

Yuen-hwiil 

4 

Tsdng-yu-wdng 

Pe-Sung 

kwei-ch'eu 

473 

Yuen-tsidng 
Yuen-hd 

i 

15 

Tsing-ti 
Hien-tsung 

Tung-  We 
Tdng 

wu-wu 
ping-su 

538 
806 

Yuen-fung 

8 

Shin-tsung 

Sung 

uril^iou 

1078 

_  _  o  A 

Yuen-yiu 

8 

Che-tsung 

Sung 

jfin<i-yin 

IOOO 

Yuen-fu 

3 

Che-tsung 

Sung 

wu-yin 

1098 
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NiSn-hati. 

Dura- 
tion. 

Emperor. 

Dynasty. 

Year  of 
the  cycle. 

B.C. 

A.D. 

Yuen-t£ 

7 

Tsung-tsung 

Hid 

kdng-tsz 

I  120 

Yuen-kwdng 

2 

Siuen-tsung 

Kin 

jin-wu 

1222 

Yuen-chlng 

2 

Ching-tsung 

Yuen 

yl-wi 

1295 

Yuen-t'ung 

2 

Shdn-tl 

Yuen 

kwei-yiu 

J333 

Yung  -hi 

4 

T'ai-tsung 

Sung 

kid-shin 

984 

Yung-ning 

5 

Tsung-tsung 

Hid 

yi-wi 

1115 

Yung-ching 

J3 

Shi-tsung 

Td-tse~ni<j 

kwei-mau 

1723 

Yung-kwdng 

5 

Yuen-ti 

Han 

wh-yin 

43 

Yung-shl 

4 

Ching-tl 

Hdn 

yl-si 

16 

Yung-ping 

18 

Ming-ti 

Hdn 

wu-wu 

58 

Yung-yuen 

16 

H6-ti 

Hdn 

ki-ch'eu 

89 

Yung-ts'u 

7 

Gdn-ti 

Hdn 

tln<j-wi 

107 

Yung-fling 

i 

Gdn-ti 

Hdn 

kang-shln 

120 

Yung-kien 

6 

Shqn-ti 

Hdn 

plng-yin 

126 

Yung-fid 

6 

Shdn-ti 

Hdn 

plng-tsz 

I36 

Yung-kid 

i 

Chung-ti 

Hdn 

yl-yiu 

145 

Yung-hlng 

2 

Hw&n-ti 

Hdn 

kwei-s& 

153 

Yung-sheu 

3 

Hwdn-ti 

Hdn 

yl-wi 

155 

Yung-k'dng 

i 

Hwan-ti 

Hdn 

tlng-wi 

167 

Yung-gdn 

7 

King-ti 

Wu 

wu-yin 

258 

Yung-hl 

i 

Hwiii-ti 

Tsin 

kdng-sii 

290 

Yung-k'dng 

i 

Hwiii-ti 

Tsin 

kang-shln 

300 

Yung-ning 

i 

Hwiii-ti 

Tsin 

sln-yih 

3OI 

Yung-hlng 

2 

Hwiii-ti 

Tsin 

kid-tsz 

304 

Yung-kid 

6 

Hwai-ti 

Tsin 

tlng-mau 

307 

Yung-chdng 

i 

Mln-ti 

Tsin 

jin-wu 

322 

Yung-ho 

12 

Mu-ti 

Tsin       - 

yl-sz 

345 

Yung-t'eu 

3 

Wu-ti 

Pe-Sung 

kwei-shln 

420 

Yung-ming 

ii 

Wu-ti 

Tsi 

kwei-hal 

483 

Yung-t'ai 

i 

Ming-ti 

Tsi 

wu-yin 

498 

Yung-yuen 

2 

Tung-hwan-lie  A 

Tsi 

kl-mau 

499 

Yung-ting 

3 

Wu-ti 

Chin 

tlng-ch'eu 

557 

Yung-hlng 

5 

Ming-yucn-ti 

Wei 

kl-ping 

409 

Yung-ping 

4 

Siuen-wu-ti 

Wei 

wu-tsz 

508 

Yung-gdn 

2 

Chwdng-ti 

Wei 

ivu-shln 

528 

Yung-hl 

3 

Wu-ti 

Wei 

jin-tsz 

532 

Yung-p'ing 

2 

Fi-ti 

Wei 

'/'in  -till  H 

.-,:,- 

Yung-hwul 

6 

K  ail-is  t~i  IK  j 

Tdng 

kd  IH/-SU 

650 

Yung-lung 

I 

Kaii-tsung 

T'dng 

kang-ft/ttn 

680 

Yung-shdn 

I 

Kau-tsu^ng 

Tdntg 

jin-wu 

682 

Yung-chdng 

I 

T'ien-heu 

Tdng 

kl-ch'eu 

689 

Yung-t'ai 

I 

Tai-tsung 

Tdng 

yl-sz 

765 

Yung-chlng 

I 

Shdn-tsung 

FAmg 

yl-yiu 

8  or, 

Yiiiirj-gdn 

3 

T&Any-tsniHj 

Hid 

k*i-niau 

1099 

Yung-l6 

22 

di'iiKj-tsu 

Ming 

kwci-wi 

1403 

Yung-li 

15 

Kwei-wAng 

Mlinj 

tlng-htu 

.647 
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A  comparison  of  some  Chinese  dialects  with  reference  to  their 
pronunciation. 

The  Chinese  divide  their  syllables  into  two  parts, — the  initial  and  the  final. 
They  do  not  understand  how  to  analyse  the  syllable  into  its  component  letters, 
and  therefore  it  often  happens  that  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  slight 
changes  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words.  Hence  arises  a  difficulty  to 
the  student,  who  is  frequently  unable  to  catch  the  articulations  of  his  Chinese 
tutor.  And  if  the  Chinese  tutor  is  unable  to  discern  the  difference  between 
certain  letters,  much  less  is  he  able  to  say  how  or  why  changes  in  various 
dialects  have  taken  place,  and  he  is  also  less  expert  at  speaking  various  dialects 
of  his  own  country  than  a  well  practised  foreigner. 

The  want  of  an  alphabetic  system,  by  which  articulations  may  be  accurately 
expressed,  is  the  cause  of  this.  And  the  foreigner  has  this  advantage  over 
the  untutored  Chinese,  who  has  nothing  to  guide  his  pronunciation  but  the 
ear,  while  the  European  has  the  sound  written  down  for  his  eye,  and  the  letters 
are  the  symbols  of  an  analytic  process.  We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the 
vulgar  provincialisms  of  our  own  country,  and  the  transformation  of  words, 
produced  by  the  unlettered  rustic,  to  understand  the  value  of  our  alphabet, 
in  aiding  us  to  escape  the  most  chaotic  differences  of  pronunciation,  which 
would  make  English  a  Babel  of  dialects,  were  they  allowed  to  pass  from  one 
to  another  by  the  ear  alone  without  being  written  down. 

Now  although  we  cannot  start  a  theory  as  to  which  dialect  represents  the 
original  and  true  pronunciation  of  Chinese  with  much  chance  of  proving  it, 
we  may  for  the  sake  of  convenience  assume  that  that  which  presents  us  with 
the  clearest  and  most  definite  pronunciation  is  the  nearest  to  that  original, 
and  to  what  Chinese  pronunciation  should  be.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
changes  have  taken  place  in  some  syllables,  but  the  great  mass  of  Chinese 
sounds  is  most  ancient  and  simple.  If  then  we  could  ascertain  exactly  what 
this  ancient  pronunciation  was,  we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  show  how 
or  why  the  subsequent  changes  have  occurred. 

The  Chinese,  as  was  said,  do  not  write  down  the  sounds  of  their  syllables ; 
but  we  do  so  to  assist  our  memory,  and  to  define  clearly  what  those  sounds 
are.  What  we  value  in  our  own  language,  among  other  things,  is  the  ortho- 
graphy which  shows  the  etymology  in  many  words;  and  we  obstinately  refuse 
to  entertain  the  new  principles  of  the  "  Fonetik  Nuz"  and  we  persist  in 
keeping  our  ancient  spelling  of  words,  because  we  delight  to  see  the  remains 
which  exist  of  their  parentage  and  origin. 
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China  has  numerous  dialects  with  a  common  origin ;  these  ought  all  to  be 
represented  by  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  they  ought  to  follow  in  a  certain 
degree  the  primary  and  the  purest  pronunciation.  Slight  changes  should  be 
explained  with  the  old  spelling,  instead  of  a  new  orthography  being  invented 
for  each  dialect. 

Dialectic  changes  affect  either  the  consonantal  sounds,  or  the  vowel  sounds, 
or  both,  there  is  the  elision  of  a  letter,  the  addition  of  a  letter  to  the  syllable, 
or  a  change  of  tone.  The  regular  changes  which  we  find  in  European  lan- 
guages occur  in  Chinese.  (Cf.  Art.  3.  Part  I.)  The  Mandarin  dialect(i .  e.  the 
Kwdn-hwd\  spoken  in  the  central  provinces,  preserves  the  primary  vowel 
sounds  (a,  i,  u)  and  the  simple  combinations  of  these  (ai,  au,  iu,  ia,  ui.  ua), 
while  the  provincial  dialects  modify  these  latter  considerably,  and  produce 
such  sounds  as  those  which  are  represented  in  this  work  by  e  (a),  o  (o),  o  (aw), 
o  (German),  u  (French),  and  the  primary  vowels  a,  i,  u  are  pure,  and  with 
the  Italian  sounds. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  vowel  sounds  affect  the  consonantal  sounds  with 
which  they  are  united.  In  Spanish,  in  Italian,  in  Swedish,  and  in  Polish  what 
are  called  the  hard  vowels  (a,  o,  u)  and  the  soft  vowels  (i,  e,  a,  u)  affect  the 
pronunciation  of  the  preceding  gutturals  g,  k,  c,  ch. 

Thus  in  Polish  c  is  generally  pronounced  ts,  but  before  the  vowel  i,  which 
is  occasionally  written  above  the  letter  (c),  it  is  like  the  Germ,  tsch,  but  some- 
what softer,  as  in  the  Italian  ci  or  the  Spanish  ch  in  chupa.  In  this  language 
consonants  are  said  to  have  a  hard  or  a  soft  pronunciation,  according  as  they 
are  followed  by  y  or  i  respectively.  The  vowel  i  is  the  regular  indication  of 
a  soft  pronunciation  for  the  preceding  consonant.  Thus  in  smierc  (shmierch) 
'  death,'  and  siano  (skiano)  '  hay,'  s  is  pronounced  like  sh  nearly,  only  softer. 
The  hs  of  Mr.  Wade's  orthography  is  evidently  this  sound. 

In  Swedish  k  before  i,  e,  y,  a,  and  o,  is  softened  in  the  same  way;  thus, 
kdrlek  (chdrlek)  l  love,'  kif  (chif)  '  strife :'  so  also  sk  before  a,  o,  u  is  hard, 
but  before  i,  j,  e,  soft ;  thus,  skjuta  (shiuta)  '  to  shoot :'  t  is  hard  excepting 
when  followed  by  j;  thus,  tjena  (chena)  cto  serve,' like  the  Germ,  dienen; 
but  the  spelling  is  not  changed,  or  this  relationship  would  be  well-nigh  lost 
sight  of. 

Thus  much  has  been  said  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  Chinese 
dialects  or  languages  will  be  written  by  means  of  the  Roman  alphabet  alone. 
It  will  then  be  easy  to  observe  the  connexion  between  the  dialects,  to  see  the 
radical  syllable  in  each  word,  and  to  learn  to  read,  if  but  one  system  of 
spelling  be  used  for  all  the  vernacular  dialects. 

Dialectic  differences  of  pronunciation  relate  to  the  changes  and  modifica- 
tions of  single  letters.  In  ( 'liincse  the  initial  letter  in  Roman  type  is  modified 
or  entirely  changed, —  the  final  letter  is  changed  (as  n  to  m  or  nfl), — or  a 
1.  id  T  is  added  cither  before  the  initial  or  after  the  final  (as  «  before  y  or  j 
in  the  dialects  about  Shanghai,  and  before  g  in  some  Canton  varieties);  k, 
p,  or  /  is  added  after  the  syllables  affected  by  the  "entering  tone"  in  the 
Canton  and  the  Hakka  dialects,  and  n  is  not  unfrequently  transformed  into 
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ng.  The  regular  compounds  (ai,  au,  iu)  of  the  Mandarin  arc  modified  in  tlio 
provincial  dialects; — ai  becoming  e  (i.  e.  a  or  a),  au  becoming  5  or  y  (i.  e.  <nn 
in  law),  iu  becoming  iau  or  iy.  The  Mandarin  keeps  the  pure  and  sharp 
sounds  of  the  consonants — k,  p,  t — the  flat  and  heavy  sounds  of  these  K  t 
(g,  b,  d)  are  not  found  in  its  pure  pronunciation,  but  in  the  Peking  and  in 
some  local  patois  they  creep  out. 

The  letters  k,  p,  t  are  however  aspirated,  and  hence  arise  k',  p,  and  t. 
When  k  is  very  strongly  aspirated  it  approximates  to  ch,  and  ch  is  often  con- 
founded with  ts,  especially  in  syllables  in  which  an  i  follows  the  initial  sound 
of  ch  or  ts.  The  liquids  I,  m,  n  are  very  often  interchanged  in  Chinese, 
but  in  southern  Mandarin  they  are  kept  comparatively  without  alteration. 
In  the  south  of  China  the  initial  s  is  used  for  sh  in  some  vulgar  dialects. 

In  treating  of  dialectic  changes,  the  open  syllables — those  ending  with  a 
vowel — must  be  chiefly  considered,  for  the  short  vowels  which  are  produced 
by  the  closing  of  a  syllable  are  very  undefined,  and  are  really  very  unimportant, 
being  hardly  distinguishable  by  a  native.  They  may  be  compared  to  the 
Hebrew  sheva  and  its  compounds. 

General  changes  in  vowel  and  consonantal  sounds. 

1.  The  primary  vowels — a,  i,  u — remain  in  open  syllables  in  almost  all  the 
dialects  of  China.     The  Hokkien  or  Auioy  dialect  presents  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  and  in  some  dialects  the  syllables  made  up  with  a  consonant  and 
one  of  these  vowels  admit  another  vowel  between  the  two  letters  ;  e.  g.  ka, 
changes  to  kia,  ku  to  kiu,  and  ta  to  tqa;  but  as  a  rule  these  letters  are  constant. 
And  even  in  many  closed  syllables  they  remain  in  the  different  dialects.    This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  vowels  i  and  u,  king  in  one  dialect  never 
changes  to  kung  or  kang  in  another,  but  being  in  a  closed   syllable  it  is 
shortened,  and  from  the  imperfect  articulation  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its 
exact  quality, —  in  the  Hokkieu  dialect  it  would  seem  to  be  like  a  short  e. 
So  also  in  the  Peking  dialect,  ching  of  southern  Mandarin  becomes  clieiig ; 
the  difference  however  is  hardly  perceptible  to  a  native.     If  the  phrase  and 
tone  be  idiomatic  the  slight  variation  in  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  is  over- 
looked. 

2.  But  although  these  vowels  (a,  *,  u)  in  their  simple  state  are  unchanged 
in  the  various  dialects,  they  are  generally  altered  when  in  Mandarin  they  are 
found  together  in  the  same  syllable,  thus  kiang  of  the  Mandarin  becomes 
keung,  and  kiung  becomes  kung  in  the  Canton  dialect.     Their  regular  com- 
pounds— ai,  au,  and  iu — in  open  syllables  are  almost  always  changed  into 
their  proper  modifications  —  e,  o  (Q  or  a),  and  it — in  the  dialects.     The  closed 
syllables  in  ang  in  Mandarin  change  it  into  eung  in  Canton,  and  those  in  ten 
change  into  in.     Sometimes  a  nasal  ng  is  added  where  only  n  existed,  e.  g. 
jin,  '  man,'  in  Mandarin  is  yqn  in  Canton  and  nyqng  in  Shanghai.     The  y  is 
dropped  and  the  n  changed  to  I  in  Fucheu,  and  it  then  makes  king.    The  j!n 
is  changed  to  nyin  in  Ningpo,  and  in  Japanese  the  y  is  dropped  ami  mn 
becomes  the  word  for  'man.' 
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These  principal  changes  serve  to  show  the  uniformity  which  exists  in 
Chinese  dialects ;  the  diversity  being  always  in  accordance  with  some  well 
established  law  of  euphonic  change. 

The  following  simple  system  of  finals  in  Chinese  may  serve  as  the  standard 
of  comparison.  They  are  nearly  all  found  in  Mandarin.  The  vowels  i  and  u 
may  precede  any  of  these  finals  and  coalesce  with  them,  forming  often  the 
initials  y  and  w. 

(i)  a,    (2)  i,    (3)  u,       (4)  ai,  ei,  e,  and  a,     (5)  au,  eu,     (6)  iu, 

d  i  u  e  d  o  and  o,  d  u 

an  in  un  (oon)  en          an  oi  on          u 

ang          ing          ung  eng        ang  ong        un 

Hence  by  prefixing  i  and  u  (y  and  w) — ia,  id,  ian,  iang,  ua,  ud,  uan,  uang, 
iai,  ieii,  ien,  io,  id,  <fcc.  <kc.  are  produced.  Some  dialects  employ  these  vowels 
between  the  proper  initial  and  the  final,  others  omit  them.  Sien  in  Mand. 
becomes  sin  in  Canton.  The  presence  of  such  additional  vowels  in  Mandarin 
may  lead  the  student  to  expect  considerable  variation  in  the  provincial  dialects 
in  those  particular  syllables. 

Comparative  table  of  changes  in  some  finals. 


Mand.  D. 

Cant.  D. 

Shang.  D. 

Amoy  D. 

a 

a 

0 

oa,  e 

d 

at,  ap 

d 

an 

am,  an,  on,  un 

an,  o11 

?an,  am 

ang 

eung,  ong,  ang 

ang,  ong 

aP,  ieng,  ong,  uP,  ieng 

i 

ai 

i  and  yi 

ye,  e,  ui,  oa,  i 

I 

op,  ik 

it,  ip,  ek 

in 

am 

ang,  eng,  ing 

im 

ing 

ang,  ing 

ing 

ieng,  in,  ian 

u 

0 

9 

iu,  6 

u 

ok 

u 

ok,  ut 

ung 

ung 

ung 

ieng,  eng,  iong,  ong 

ai 

oi,  ai 

e,  i,  a 

ai,  oe 

ei 

ei,  i 

ei 

e 

ok 

d 

ap 

en 

in,  im,  un 

dn,  dn,  en 

am 

an 

an 

an 

ng 

'."'.7 

ang 

?n 

au 

iu,  o,  u 

0,  0 

6,  o,  a 

o 

a 

e 

eu 

eu 

a 

0 

o 

0 

ok 

6 

d,  ap 

iu 

a 

u 

yii 

0 

u 

at 

e 

Un 

Un 

ui 

e 
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3.  The  modifications  of  the  consonants  are  similar  in  character.  Mutes 
change  into  their  corresponding  letters, — a  t  may  change  to  d,  a  p  to  6,  a  k 
to  ch  or  g,  a  ch  to  to,  and  occasionally  to  ah,  a  chang  may  become  a  tsiang  or 
a  shang  in  different  dialects. 

Comparative  table  of  changes  in  some  initials. 


Mand.  D. 

Cant.  D. 

Shang.  D. 

Amoy  D. 

h 

/ 

h 

h,  k,  or  dropped 

hw 

w 

w 

h 

8 

8  or  sh 

s  or  z 

ch 

sh 

sh  or  s 

a,  z,  or  I 

ti 

shw 

s 

ts 

sh  and  t$ 

8 

ch  or  k 

ch 

ts  occ. 

ts 

ti  or  8 

chw 

ch 

ts 

chi 

k 

k 

k 

9 

kw 

k 

k 

k 

j 

y 

ny 

3 

y 

yor  dropped 

dropped 

h,  g,  or  dropped 

f 

/ 

h,  p,  or  6 

m 

m 

b 

n 

n 

n  or  I 

lor  g 

P 

P 

p  or  b 

b 

w 

v,  w,  or  ng 

w 

b  or  g 

qr  (ear) 

ni 

nyi 

hi 

mu  (eye) 

muk 

mti, 

bak 

yl  (one) 

yat 

nyl 

chit 

chu  (bamboo) 

chuk 

chu 

tiek 

kwang  (light) 

kwo^S 

kng 

mien  (face) 

min 

mia 

bien 

yu  (in) 

u 

i 

h? 

shan  (hill) 

san 

saP 

soaP 

shin  (spirit,  body) 

sqn,  shqn 

zqng,  sqn 

sin,  sieng 

shang  (upper) 

sheung 

long  or  zong 

tieng 

nan  (south) 

nam 

naP 

lam 

These  attempts  to  compare  the  dialects  of  Chinese  may  serve  to  lead  the 
way  for  an  extensive  comparison  of  them,  which  the  author  hopes  some  one  in 
China  may  undertake  and  carry  out  more  completely  than  he  has  done  here. 
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On  the  weights,  monies,  measures,  and  times. 

The  Chinese  weigh  every  thing  that  can  be  weighed, — money,  wood,  and 
liquids.  Their  chief  circulating  medium  is  Spanish  dollars,  which  go  by 
weight.  The  Ferdinand  dollar  is  at  a  premium  of  i — i^  per  cent.  The 
Carolus  dollar  at  a  premium  of  7 — 8  per  cent.  Those  bearing  the  stamp  G 
are  only  received  at  a  discount.  Mexican  and  U.  S.  A.  dollars  are  taken  at 
par  by  foreigners. 

The  highest  weight  in  money  is  a  tad  (Liang);  then  come  the  mace  (tsieri),  the 
candareen  (fan),  and  the  cash  (li).  3  taels=4.i6  dol.,  but  the  equivalents 
vary;  about  720  taels  make  1000  dollars. 


tad. 

mace,. 

cand. 

cash. 

oz.  troy. 

gr.  troy. 

sterg. 

dollars. 

i 

10 

IOO 

IOOO 

1.208 

579-84 

6s.  8d. 

1.389-1.398 

i 

10 

IOO 

57-984 

8d. 

•138—    -139 

i 

10 

5-7984 

.8d. 

The  common  coin — the  cash — of  China  is  composed  of  6  parts  of  copper  and 
4  of  lead.  Bullion  is  rated  by  its  fineness,  by  dividing  it  into  100  parts 
called  "  touches."  Sycee  is  cast  into  ingots,  by  the  Chinese  called  "  shoes," 
and  these  are  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the  office  that  issues  them,  and  the 
date  of  their  issue.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  from  ^  a  tael  to  i  oo  taels. 
Gold  ingots  of  10  taels =cir.  22 — 23. 

In  measures  for  dry  and  liquid  goods,  the  pecul  (tan),  the  catty  (kin),  and 
the  tael  (Hang)  are  used. 


pecul. 

catty. 

tael. 

Ibs.  av. 

cwt. 

Ibs.  troy. 

i 

IOO 

1600 

133^ 

1.0.21'f 

162.0.8.1. 

i 

16 

IT 

i  ton=i6  pec.  and  80  catt.  i  cwt.  =  84  catt.  i  Ib.  av.  =  f  catt.  In  long 
measure  the  covid  (die),  the  punt  (tsan)  are  used.  The  covid  varies  in  the 
measurement  of  clothes,  distances,  and  vessels;  by  the  Mathematical  Board  in 
Peking  it  was  13.125  Eng.  inches;  in  the  Canton  trade,  14.625  Bug.  in.;  by 
engineers  of  public  works,  12.7  Eng.  in.;  and  for  distances,  12.1  Eug.  in.  nearly. 
The  ft  or  Chinese  mile= 316^  fathoms  =  1 897^  Eng.  feet:  192^=1  deg.  of 
lat.  or  long.,  according  to  the  Chinese,  but  the  Jesuits  made  250  li=i  deg., 
each  Ij,  being  =  1826  ft.  or  T'0  of  a  French  league. 
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In  land  measure  1200  covids=  i  acre  or  meu,  which  contains  6600  sq.  feet. 

The  Chinese  measure  time  by  dividing  the  24  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
into  twelve  watches,  and  they  begin  to  reckon  from  midnight.  The  twelve 
horary  characters  tsz,  cheu,  yin,  meu,  <fec.  (see  Parti,  p.  61)  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  their  watches.  Tze  being  used  for  the  two  hours 
from  1 1  p.  m.  to  i  a.  m.;  cfteu  from  i — 3. 

The  character  ching  Th  prefixed  to  any  horary  character  makes  it  signify 
the  even  number  between  the  two  hours ;  e.  g.  ching-tsz  would  be  1 2  o'clock  at 
midnight,  and  kiau  %£  being  prefixed  would  make  it  mean  1 1  p.  m. 

But  foreigners  speak  generally  of  yl-tien-chdng  '  one  stroke  on  the  bell,' 
for  '  one  o'clock,'  d,r-tien-chdng  '  two  o'clock,'  and  the  Chinese  understand 

these  expressions.     KS  %}}  means  '  a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  and  pwdn  4* 
tien-chdng  '  half  an  hour.' 


PART   II. 


A    CHINESE    CHRESTOMATHY. 


TART  II. 


A  SHORT  INTRODUCTION 

TO 

CHINESE    LITERATURE. 


THE  literary  works  of  the  Chinese  are  very  extensive,  and  relate  to  very 
many  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  mind  of  man  has  been  engaged  at  all 
periods  of  his  history;  the  higher  subjects,  however,  of  mental  science,  logic 
and  philology,  have  met  with  but  little  attention  among  them.  The  writers  of 
China  have  drawn  less  from  the  works  of  foreigners  than  the  writers  of  almost 
any  nation ;  and  this  has  arisen  from  the  very  nature  of  their  position,  cut  off 
as  they  were  at  an  early  period  from  the  great  nations  of  the  west  of  Asia, 
suiTounded  by  wild  tribes,  who  were  unacquainted  with  letters,  and  proud  of 
their  superior  cultivation,  they  rejected  improvements  of  every  kind  from 
abroad.  But  if  the  mania  for  foreign  notions  and  theories  was  unknown 
among  them,  the  imitation  of  ancient  models  of  their  own  became  so  morbid 
as  to  prevent  the  proper  development  of  their  mental  strength  and  the 
improvement  of  the  natural  growth  of  their  minds.  The  power  of  mental 
production  consequently  became  limited  to  their  own  narrow  sphere  of  expe- 
rience; and  although  the  rules  of  their  ancient  sages  inculcated  no  such 
contracted  maxims,  their  minds  narrowed  by  continual  imitation  of  old  models 
(well  enough  suited  to  the  periods  in  which  they  had  their  origin)  began  to 
look  upon  these  models  as  simple  embodiments  of  truth.  Facts,  however, 
compel  the  admission  that  great  diversities  of  style  in  the  prose,  and  of  metre 
in  the  poetry  of  the  Chinese  have  characterised  different  periods  of  their 
history.  Their  works  have  been  remarkable  rather  for  their  extent  than  for 
the  originality  of  thought  or  the  acuteness  of  judgment  displayed  in  them. 

The  Chinese  themselves  divide  their  literature  under  four  general  heads ; 
viz.  I.  King  ^,  II.  Sz  J^,  III.  Tsz  ^-,  IV.  Tsl  *£.. 

I.  The  works  placed  under  the  first  head  we  may  call  classic.     They  come 
under  the  following  divisions:    a)  All  sacred  writings  and  the  commentari.  s 
on  them;    b)  All  ritualistic  writings  and  music ;    c)  All  works  of  a  philologist  I 
nature,  as  dictionaries  and  tone-books. 

II.  The  historical  writings  of  all  kinds  come  under  the  head  of  Sz,  and 
also  narrative  and  descriptive  works,  but  not  works  on  natural  history. 

III.  Under  the  head  Tsz  come,  a)  The  writings  of  the  ten  sages  of  anti- 
quity;   V)  All  religious  and  moral  works  of  the  Tauists  or  Buddhists ;    <•)  All 
scientific  works,  and  those  upon  the  fine  arts  and  trades;   d)  All  encyclopedic 
works. 
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IV.  The  character  Tsl  signifies  '  collection,'  and  under  this  head  are  collected 
works  of  the  imagination  and  poems,  but  not  novels. 

This  classification  is  that  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Peking,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  who  will  wish  to  be  directed  in  his 
reading,  the  following  arrangement  of  the  different  Chinese  styles  of  composi- 
tion will  be  found  useful. 

The  most  ancient  and  most  concise  style  is  that  called, 

I.  Kii-iodn  "IT/    ~'\L  '  ancient  literature,'  and  this  includes 

1.  Klng-shU  *^i  p^'»  'ancient  classics,  and  works  composed  after  their 

model;' 

2.  Ku-shi  ~ir  g^  'ancient  poetry,  and  modern  poetry  after  that  model.' 

II.  Shi-wdn  P^e   ~"\f  'modern  literature,'  and  this  includes 

i.  Wdn-chdng   "\f   ~p|f  'fine  writing'  or  'elegant  essays;' 


2.  Shi-fA  =j:-f      -jr  'odes  and  epics;' 

3.  Yti-kl  -^    ^jfj.  'edicts  and  official  papers;' 

4.  Shil-clid  ^^-   1  1    '  epistles  and  letters  of  every  kind  ;' 

5.  Chuen-chi   \3$    "j|t*  'stories  and  romances;' 

6.  Tsd-lu  $ff'    f;?£   'miscellanies,  plays,  &c.' 

^|*  M-.     c*  'Jx 


-- 

The  spoken  language,  the  Kwdn-hwd    g    gjij  '  mandarin  language,'  is  also 

divided  into 


1.  Pe  kwdn-hwd     **  p       or  Klng-hwd  f3     |    'the  language  of 

Peking'  or  'the  northern  mandarin;' 

2.  Ndn  kwdn-hwd  p£l      g      |    '  the  southern  mandarin,'  which  is  also 

called  the  Chiny-yln  J^  y5  '  correct  sound  ;'  and  the 
llll  'f  T  n  ~1  I  T'ung-liiivj-ti  hwd,  i.  e.  '  the  language  of  uni- 
versal circulation.' 

The  student  will  find  in  the  following  extracts  passages  to  exemplify  nearly 
all  these  different  styles  of  composition,  and  in  the  study  of  them  with  the 
notes  he  will  find  much  that  differs,  and  very  much  to  admire,  in  tin-  rhythm 
that  pervades  each  piece. 

In  the  Wii-klng,  'the  five  r!  ie  contained  the  most  ancient  monu- 

ments of  Chinese  piicti  \  ,  history,  philosophy,  mid  jurisprudence  ;  and  portions 
of  these  are  probably  anioii^  the  most  early  records  of  history  extant. 
Confucius,  in  the  sixth  eentury  before  Christ,  collected  them  from  dittc-rent 
sources,  and  edited  them  without  diminishing  their  correctness  or  originality. 
They  usually  stand  in  the  following  order: 
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I.  The  Yl-king  |i  Jj^,  or  Classic  of  Changes,  is  a  work  on  Cosmogony, 
based  upon  a  theory  of  the  combination  and  transmutation  of  certain  figures 
formed  by  straight  lines,  sometimes  entire  and  sometimes  broken.  Beginning 
with  two  figures,  a  broken  straight  line,  and  an  unbroken  one,  the  author, 

.    *^      .Jug.* 

Fu-hl  -IT  %*&>  proceeded  to  form  a  number  of  combinations,  until  he  made 
eight  diagrams.     They  are  thus  given  with  their  names : 
1^3456 


$i    8  -R-  •**'.'  -R 

k'ien         tiii  //  chin         sin          kan         /.•</'/>        kwnn 

These  are  commonly  called  the  pd-kiod,  and  represent  some  of  the  primary 
objects  of  nature,  as  heaven,  earth,  fire,  water,  &c.  From  these  eight  figures, 
sixty-  four  were  constructed  ;  and  so  by  a  regular  system  of  combination  and 
ever  varying  mutation,  representative  diagrams  or  figures  have  been  formed 
for  all  the  objects  of  nature  *.  The  Chinese  cannot  give  a  very  definite  and 
clear  account  of  the  subject  of  this  book  t. 

2.  The  Shu-king  |   ,  of  which  pages  i  and  2  of  the  Chrestomathy 
afford  a  specimen,  is  the  Historical  Classic,  being  fragments  of  ancient  history. 
It  contains  many  excellent  maxims  on  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy  ; 
as  well  as  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  based  upon  truth  and  humanity  |. 

3.  The  Shi-king  rj^f    \  ,  or  Classic  of  Odes,  is  a  collection  of  ancient  hymns 
and  odes  or  ballads.    They  were  collected  by  Confucius,  and  commented  on  by 
various  writers  §. 

4.  The  Li-kl  jjj@   j^P,  Book  of  Ceremonies,  is  a  compilation  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  manners  and  customs  of  life  in  the  most  ancient  times,  from  which 
the  Chinese  of  the  present  day  derive  many  of  their  rules  of  conduct. 

5.  The  Chun-tsiu  1§C  iiyu  or  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  is  a  work 
by   Confucius    himself.      It    contains    the    history    of   his    native    qpuntry. 
Lu-kw6  fk          . 


*  A  Latin  translation  of  this  work,  "ex  lat.  P.  Regis  interpretation  e,"  was  edited  by 
Dr.  Mohl,  Stuttgard,  in  two  vols.  in  1832. 

t  V.  Entumrf  einer  Beschreibung  der  Chinesischen  Litteratur,  Schott  :  read  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Berlin,  1850,  and  published  in  the  "Abhandlungen"  of  the  Academy,  p.  302. 

J  The  following  translations  of  this  work  have  appeared.     In  French  by  Gaubil  Le 
Chou-Tcing.  Paris,  1  770.     This  was  revised  by  De  Guignes.     It  is  said  to  be  too  free,  and 
in  many  respects  faulty.    Another  translation  exists  in  Pauthier's  Livrcs  sacr€t  de  V< 
Paris,  1841.      And  a  good  English  translation  by  Dr.  Medhurst  with  the  native  text 
interspersed.    Shanghai,  1846.  8°. 

§  There  is  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Shi-king,  "ex  lat.  P.  Lacharme  interpretatione," 
edited  by  Dr.  Mohl.  Stuttgard,  1830.  And  also  a  German  translation  into  verse  by 
F.  Riickert.  Chi-king,  Chinesischen  Licderbuch.  Altona,  1833. 
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These  are  the  five  classics.  The  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  broken 
and  rude,  unlike  the  compositions  of  later  times,  and  this  is  internal  evidence 
of  their  antiquity. 

Next  in  estimation  are  the  following : 

i.  The  Sz-shii  I7Q  flf ,  or  Four  Books,  a  collection  of  writings,  by  various 
persons,  on  moral  and  political  subjects.  The  names  of  the  separate  works 
comprised  under  this  title  are,  i.  The  Td-hio  -Jr"  /§£*;,  or  tJte  Study  for 
the  Adult, — tto  Great  Study,  is  a  short  work  on  political  science  by 
Tsang-tsz  "fcl  -j-^  *.  2.  The  Chung-yung  tH  Jjjj:}  or  tlie  Due  Medium,  is 
a  work  on  avoiding  extremes  in  life  by  means  of  philosophy  and  virtue,  like 
the  doctrines  of  the  great  Greek  philosopher  of  old, — Aristotle.  This 
portion  was  written  by  Tsz-sz  -j—  ^\>  a  grandson  of  Confucius  t.  3.  The 
Ldn-yil  ^^  gS.  or  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Kung-fu-tsz  A\  ~7C  ~\~~ 
(Confucius),  written  down  by  two  of  his  disciples  after  the  philosopher's 
death  j.  4.  SMng+mdng  p*  ~?p  and  Hid-mdng  ~K  |  .  The  first  and 
second  portions  of  the  works  of  the  philosopher  Mdng  (Mencius),  who  lived 
B.  C.  350.  The  subject  of  this  work  is  of  a  moral  and  political  nature,  and 
in  the  form  of  dialogue  and  exhortation  §.  Passages  from  the  Four  Books 
are  given  in  the  Chrestomathy,  pp.  3,  4,  5  j|. 

All  the  above  works  are  largely  annotated  and  commented  on  by  native 
writers,  and  by  some  of  them  with  excellent  style  and  ability.  Among  the 
chief  commentators  was  Chii-fu-tsz  ^fr  ^  -t-,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  writings  are  held  in  great  estimation. 

In  the  next  rank  comes  the  Clieu-ll  jfij  jjjj-/  or  Ceremonies  of  t/te  Cfteu 
Dynasty;  then  the  Jliau-klng  ^',  l»i*i  or  Book  of  Filial  Piety;  7VA-/x: 

3@  W(  a  Collection  of  P°enis;  an(1  tllc  MiCni-lHi'i-kliiy  |  |  |  ]ft  |^i  or 
Book  of  Poetical  Fictions,  a  sort  of  mythology,  from  which  the  poets  of  China 
draw  some  of  their  allusions. 

*  An  English  translation  of  the  Tri-hiS  was  appended,  with  the  native  text,  to 
Dr.  Marshman's  Cfurix  ^iiiica.  Serampore,  1814.  4°.  A  Latin  and  French  translation 
exists  by  Pauthier,  with  the  native  text,  Paris,  1837;  aT|d  an  English  translatidii  l>v 
G.  B.  Hilliur,  Hongkong,  1850. 

t  Tlio  (Jhnng-yung  was  translated  into  Latin  and  French,  accompanied  by  tin;  native 
text,  by  Abel-SAnnwtt  in  the  N<>t'«-<.<  <>  r..iii-niix:  (vol.  X.)  Paris,  1817.  4". 

J  The  Lun-yii  was  translated  by  Dr.  MarHhman  into  Englisli,  and  ]iul>li>licd  with  the 
native  text,  under  the  title  of,  Works  of  Confucius  at  Serampore,  1809.  4". 

§  The  writings  of  Mencius  were  translated  lite  rally  into  Latin  by  M.  Stanislau-  .lulieii. 
and  published  with  the  native  text  at  Paris,  in  .',  vols.  is:  j. 

||  The  Sz-Khii  have  Keen  frequently  translated  ; — into  Latin  l>y  1  nl.n-i-i H<t :  l';iris, 
1687:  and  by  Xoi'l  also  into  Latin:  I'rau''"',  1711:  into  I'ln^lish  by  <  'n/l!<  •:  Mnlacca, 
1828.  8°.;-  -into  Ci-rinan  by  ^rfu.tt  ;  ?  \  ol  -  ||:ille  1828;  into  Kreneh  l-v  1'"  ntliii  r  : 

I  S  i  I  . 
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In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  ancient  commentaries  upon  the  C/" 
tsiu,  which  belong  to  the  style  of  the  Ku-uxtn  ;    and  the  works  of  Sz-mA- 

_  T"i'*  Mill 

tsien  pj     f£j    j/££,  the  celebrated  historian  (B.  C.  i  oo),  and  those  of  several 
other  noted  writers  in  a  similar  style. 

Contemporary    with    Confucius    was    Laii-tvz    ~fer    •5'-    or    Lau-kiun 


",  B.  C.  604.  *      He  was  the   founder  of  a  school   of  philosophy, 


and  took  tau  ^j  '  reason,'  '  Xoyos,'  as  the  foundation  of  his  system  ;  he 
discoursed  about  II  Jffl,  the  'principle  of  order'  in  the  universe,  and  was  the 
originator  of  the  Tauist  sect.  He  composed  a  work  called 


^ff  /jiffi  |  '  Book  of  Reason  and  Virtue,'  which  has  been  translated  into 
French,  under  the  title  of,  "  Le  livre  de  la  voie  et  de  la  vertu,"  by  Professor 
Julien.  Paris,  1842.  8°.  For  an  account  of  his  miraculous  birth,  <fec.,  see 
Morrison's  Dictionary,  part  I.  vol.  I.  p.  707. 

There  were  ten  eminent  writers  of  antiquity,  who  are  associated  together 
by  the  title  Shl-tsz  —I—  -+--  .  Lau-tsz  was  the  first  of  these.  The  second 
was  uj.  -j—  Chwdng-tsz,  also  a  Tauist,  and  the  most  celebrated  disciple  of 
Lau-tsz.  He  flourished  about  B.  C.  368,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hien- 
wang.  He  was  the  author  of  the  work  Ndn-hwa-lang,  and  two  satirical 
pieces  against  the  Confucianists.  His  originality  and  independence  of  cha- 
racter are  shown  in  his  works  and  in  the  following  anecdote:  A  powerful 
Chinese  prince  wished  him  to  take  office  in  his  government,  and  offered  him 
rich  gifts,  but  Chwdng-tsz  replied  :  "  I  would  rather  be  a  solitary  pig  and 
wallow  in  my  own  sty,  than  be  a  decorated  sacrifice  and  be  led  by  the 
guiding  strings  of  the  great."  According  to  the  Sz-ki  Jjp  j|fj  of  Sz-md,- 
tsien  there  was  nothing  that  he  had  not  looked  into,  wu  ad  pu  kw'ei 
illL  FyT  /K  -j-gj  ,  though  his  maxim  seems  to  have  been  :  "  Our  life  has 
limits,  but  knowledge  is  without  limits." 

The  third  philosopher  was  Siun-tsz  ytji  ^£-,  who  belonged  to  the 
Ju-kid  ^jl  ^£,  'the  Confucian  school.'  He  lived  about  B.C.  230,  and  was 
counted  worthy  of  having  his  name  associated  with  that  of  Mdng-tsz  "f"  *J-~ 
for  a  long  period.  His  style  is  perspicuous  and  his  knowledge  correct,  but 
he  differed  from  Mdng-tsz  (Mencius)  in  his  ethics.  Mdng-tsz  held  that  the 
natural  disposition  of  man  is  towards  virtue;  Siun-tsz,  that  it  is  towards  vice. 
His  writings  were  of  a  politico-moral  nature. 

The  fourth  philosopher  was  Ll-tsz  fy\\  ^4^,  a  Tauist,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Lau-kiun  (B.  C.  585).  His  style  is  lucid  and  sublime,  but  he 


*  The  proper  name  of  this  philosopher  was  Li-fl-jany 


Pi 
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prefers  the  lofty  to  the  true.     Chwany-tsz  is  said  to  have  written  out  a  com- 
plete copy  of  his  works. 

A-J-~      ~~* 

The  fifth  philosopher  was  Kwau-tsz  ty*?*  -+-,  who  belonged  to  the 
l'~nuj-kia.  fa*.  ^fo,  'the  military  school.'  He  flourished  in  the  third  century 
B.  C.  His  works  are  on  the  subjects  of  war  and  government. 

The  sixth  philosopher  was  Udn-fi-tsz  tvl-H  ^F  -+*,  called  Han-tez,  who 
lived  about  B.  C.  200.  He  belonged  to  the  Fa-Ida  Y'^  ^fr,  'the  law 
school.'  Jurisprudence  was  the  subject  which  he  chiefly  considered.  His 
works  commence  with  the  aphorism:  pu  chl  dr  yen,  pu  chl;  chl  dr  pu  yen, 
pu  chung,  ^  £p  jfi)  'flf  ^  g»,  fi\  ]jjj  ^  =f  ^  tfj, 
'  not  to  know  and  yet  to  speak  is  imprudent  ;  to  know  and  yet  not  to  speak 
is  unfaithful.' 


The  seventh  philosopher  was  Hwai-ntin-tsz  |  tfj  -5-,  who  belonged 
to  the  Tsa-kla,  4£tt  ^,  '  >vriters  on  various  subjects.'  He  was  the  grandson 
of  .HL  iff?  Kau-ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  B.  C.  189.  He  wrote  upon  the 
origin  of  things. 

The  eighth  philosopher  was  Yang-tsz  Till   -4-,  a  Confucianistj  who  lived 

t>     —  *—  • 
in  the  reign  of  Chlng-ti  M/   ftV,  B.  C.  i.     He  is  said  to  have  spoken  little, 

for  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  but  he  was  a  great  thinker  and 
reader.  He  did  not  write  much,  but  his  works  have  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  a  great  authority,  for  Mct-twdn-lm,  when  comparing  him  with  Siun-tsz, 
says  :  "  Siun-king  had  great  talents,  but  many  failings  ;  Yang-hiung  was  a 
man  of  limited  abilities,  but  made  few  mistakes."  The  names  of  his  two  prin- 
cipal works  are;  Fa-yen  V^  §  <on  laws,'  and  T'ai-hiuen-lting  -Jr*  "-y^  |;Ift, 
which  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  Yl-klng. 

The  ninth  philosopher  was  WAn-chung-tsz  ~"\?  R-J  -+',  one  of  the  best 
ancient  writers  of  the  Confucian  school.  His  proper  name  appears  to  have 
been  Wang-t'dng  ^P  ^m. 

The  tenth  philosopher,  Hd-kwan-tsz  ?/M  jrf  T">  was  a  Tauist.  He 
dlitained  this  name,  the  118-capped  philosopher,  from  the  fact  of  his  wandering 
al>out  the  mountains  with  the  feathers  of  this  bird  in  his  cap  or  in  his  hair. 
His  writings  were  first  brought  to  light  during  the  T'ang  dynasty. 

The  works  of  these  ten  scholars,  who  are  commonly  called  the  Shi-tez,  arc 
collects!  in  a  work  callrd  >'/'/  /.--I  /.•/  /',/<•/-///  ,/  _j-  J.  5W  plj  'General  Jmlrx 
of  the  Ten  Philosophers.'  Cf.  Dr.  Monison's  Dictionary,  part  I.  vol.  I. 
pp.  707,  708. 
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In  addition  to  these  general  remarks  on  the  higher  class  of  Cliiia-se  lite- 
rature we  may  content  ourselves  with  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  works  in 
the  several  departments  which  are  likely  to  be  more  especially  interesting  to 
Europeans.  The  Chinese  language  is  very  rich  in  Buddhistic  literature,  as 
well  as  in  works  on  jurisprudence,  topography,  history,  and  statistics.  It 
possesses  large  encyclopaedias  and  anthologies ;  researches  in  natural  history, 
the  healing  art,  and  the  fine  arts ;  treatises  on  language  and  the  meanings  of 
words;  on  mathematics  and  the  various  applications  of  uumbei'S,  with  works 
on  the  art  of  war.  Poetry  and  the  drama  occupy  a  large  place  too,  as  do  also 
works  of  fiction  in  the  various  grades  of  the  romance  and  novel  style.  The 
industrial  arts  and  trades,  and  the  processes  of  manufacture  extant  among 
the  Chinese  are  explained  in  detail  in  separate  works  *. 

I.  Ethics,  politics,  and  mental  science  t . 

1.  —    >=j^  fcS  San-tat-klny,  'The  three-character  classic,'  by  Wang  Pl-heu, 

a  Confucianist  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (isth  cent.).  Annotated  by  Wang 
Tsin-shing :  "  The  language  is  simple,  the  principles  important,  the  style 
perspicuous,  the  reasoning  clear." 

2.  ^-  *nFt  ~^f  Ts'ien-ts£-wdn,lThe  book  of  1000  characters,'  by  Cheu  Hing- 

tsz,  A.  D.  550.  This  is  a  common  school-book.  The  1000  characters 
were  collected  by  Wang  he-che,  by  command  of  an  emperor  of  the  Liang 
dynasty.  The  emperor  gave  them  to  Cheu  Hing-tsz,  and  asked  him 
to  form  them  into  an  ode.  He  did  so  in  a  single  night,  and  his  hair 
turned  gray  in  consequence.  Various  translations  of  this  work  exist  in 
European  languages ;  also  in  Japanese,  Manchu,  and  Corean. 

3.  £f/   /J£  p^f  Yiu-hid-shl,  '  Odes  for  the  young.'     A  translation  of  this 

by  Dr.  Bridgman  appeared  in  the  Chinese  Repository  for  Oct.  1835. 

4.  ;K    tJjl.  Siau-hio,  '  The  learning  for  children,'  was  composed  by  ^_  -j- 

CM-tsz,  who  is  held  in  estimation  second  only  to  Confucius  himself. 
The  opening  sentence  of  the  work  shows  its  subject  and  tendency :  "  In 
ancient  times  the  Siau-hio"  taught  children  every  thing  which  concerned 
their  daily  life  and  conduct  to  parents,  elders,  superiors,  teachers,  and 
friends ;  in  order  to  a  due  consideration  of  the  fundamental  laws  which 
govern  the  person,  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  universe." 

5.  ^  l|f   ^    tfe  Kid-pab-tsuen-tsl,  '  A  complete  collection  of  family 

jewels.'    Miscellaneous  moralities,  instructions,  and  advice,  in  32  vols.,  by 

*  Large  collections  of  Chinese  books  are  deposited  in  the  Libraries  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  the  University  College,  London,  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  the  East  India  House,  and  King's  College,  London.    The  magnitude  of  these 
lections  is  in  the  order  here  given ;  from  the  British  Museum,  which  contains  upwards 
30,000  vols.,  to  King's  College,  which  possesses  about  1200  vols.     Almost  all  good  works 
in  ordinary  Chinese  literature  will  be  found  in  one  or  another  of  these  institutions. 

t  To  these  may  be  added  several  works  already  mentioned  among  the  classics. 
PART  II.  C 
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Tien-ki-shi  ^F    iM-    >?j  ,  published  in  the  time  of  K'ang-hi.      An 

extract  from  this  work  was  given  by  Thorn  in  his  Chinese  Speaker,  with 
a  translation. 

6.  -fy  g^  Jjf,  gllj  Shing-yii  kwdng-hiun,  'Amplification  of  the  sacred 
edict.'  Sixteen  maxims  by  the  emperor  Kcang-h5,  amplified  by  his  son, 
the  emperor  Yung-ching,  and  paraphrased  by  a  mandarin.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Milne  made  a  translation  of  this  work. 

^'  -^R-  nQ;  Bfi  6ul  EtoH'toSF&foiiff^Mi  'Discourses  for  the  family  hall.' 
These  are  in  good  mandarin  style,  and  are  very  suitable  for  practice  in 
reading.  (King's  Coll.)  * 

8.  -7^     p    Jjpj*    J]|fi   -j'tm  T'ai-shdng  kdn-ying-pien-t,'  The  book  of  rewards 

and  punishments.'  This  is  a  very  celebrated  Tauist  tract.  T'ai-shdng, 
'the  sublime,'  is  an  epithet  of  Lau-Jdun;  see  p.  7.  of  this  Introduction. 
The  work  consists  of  a  number  of  sayings  on  the  duties  of  man,  with  a 
list  of  the  rewards  and  the  punishments  connected  therewith. 

9'  tt.  FJj'J  ^\£  Kin-bang  -king,  'The  diamond  classic.'  A  Buddhist  work 
in  i  vol. 

IO-  io/;^  'IfEf  jjr;  King-sin-hl,  'The  book  of  the  revered  faith.'  A  collection 
of  sayings  and  exhortations  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tauist  and  Buddhist 
religions.  The  praises  of  Kwdn-yin  %jia  p=j",  the  merciful  goddess, 
are  given  in  rhyme  to  be  sung  by  the  faithful.  Its  precepts  are  said  to 
act  on  the  human  mind  like  a  clock  at  midnight,  they  awaken  the  devout 
soul,  and  its  doctrines  enlighten  the  darkened  eye  of  the  mind. 

[  r  }    f  ^          J  -  %  » 

1  1  .  «/:J     J\»  j    Ming-sln-pait-kien,  '  The  precious  mirror  for  enlighten- 

ing the  heart.'  This  work  consists  of  elegant  extracts  from  the  moral 
writings  of  the  Chinese.  A  translation  appeared  in  Spanish  by  P.  Nava- 
rette;  Madrid,  1676.  A  notice  of  the  work  may  be  seen  in  the  Chinese 
Repository. 

1  2.  |«  Jr£  £lj$  Ilwd-y  en-king.  A  noted  Buddhist  work  on  the  holy  books 
or  8utras.  A  copy  is  preserved  in  St.  Petersburg  in  8  1  books,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  printed  in  1419.  The  translator  was  a  monk  from 
Turkistan,  according  to  Dr.  Schott  :  see  "Entwurf,  &c.,"  p.  333. 

13.  'J'n:    jit!  ^^   ,^    Sing-li  td-tsuen,  'A  complete   exposition  of  the 

principles  of  nature.'  A  metaphysical  work,  in  20  vols.  The  subject 
of  it  is  the  Chinese  philosophy  respecting  the  dual  powers,  which  enters 
into  all  works  of  this  nature. 

*  When  the  name  of  a  Library  is  noted,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  work  is  to 
be  found  in  that  collection  alone. 

t  A  translation  of  this  work  was  made  by  Prof.  Julien,  and  published  under  the  title 
of,  "  Le  Hvre  des  Recompenses  et  dcs  Pt-ines"  par  Julien,  1841. 
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II.  Mathematics  and  astronomy. 

I4<  7$,  f^j  IPl  $•  Ki-h6  yu$n-pdn,  'The  first  principles  of  quantity,1 
is  a  translation  of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  by  Paul  Seu,  a 
high  mandarin,  and  P.  Ricci,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  in  4  or  6  vols. 
The  original  work  is  very  scarce,  but  copies  exist  in  manuscript,  and  a 
new  edition  has  recently  been  printed  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  at 
Shanghai.  (Bodleian.)  (King's  Coll.) 

1 5-  ||^'  ^j^  ^E'  j^  Lie-sidng  k'ati-ch'ing, '  Mathematical  tables  for  astro- 
nomical purposes.'  (Bodleian.) 

1 6.  uW  jFp   *m    ^  t?F   Su-fo  tslng-yun.     A  treatise  on  mathematics,  con- 

taining the  science  of  Europe  in  the  i8th  century.    (Bodleian.) 

17.  jjfr    j%fc    y'tjj    f  Jl  Lu-tt  yuen-yuen,"YhQ  original  sources  of  music  and 

number,'  in  100  vols.  This  is  a  work  by  the  first  Jesuits  who  resided 
in  China.  In  it  are  explained  the  theory  of  music  and  the  European 
system  of  notation ;  mathematics,  including  trigonometry,  and  the  method 
of  calculating  eclipses,  with  all  the  necessary  tables  of  logarithms,  &c. 
A  list  of  ninety-two  stars  is  given  in  vol.  31,  with  their  right  ascension 
and  declination,  which  are  measured  upon  the  equator.  (Bodleian.) 

III.  Language  and  the  meanings  of  words. 

1 8.  jE-|f   ^7*  Shwd-wdn.     A  dictionary  of  the  ancient  characters,  arranged 

under  540  elementary  characters,  which  was  published  during  the 
Hdn  */m  dynasty,  B.C.  150.  The  author's  name  was  Hti-shln  j^4"-  ;j'[H, 
'official  government.'  (Brit.  Mus.) 

19.  ^t    <=.;    Yu-pien.     A  dictionary  of  the  characters,  arranged  according 

to  542  radicals,  in  30  books,  by  Ku  ye-wang.  It  was  published  in  the 
Liang  dynasty,  A.  D.  530.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  Dic- 
tionary used  in  Japan.  The  pronunciation  of  characters  is  according  to 
faefdn-tsl  system. 

20>  Tf  Jff  i^  lifli  ^"^  yun-sui,  'The  tonic  dictionary,  called  the 
Wu-kii?  in  32  vols.,  by  Chin  Sien-sang.  This  is  one  of  the  best  diction- 
aries on  the  "  tones"  which  exist  in  Chinese.  Dr.  Morrison  made  it  the 
basis  of  his  Syllabic  Dictionary,  and  gives  some  particulars  respecting  it 
in  the  preface  to  Part  II.  of  his  dictionary,  q.  v. 

21.  TP  ^b*  ^S  Ching-tsi-t'ting,  'Explanation  of  the  correct  characters.' 
A  dictionary  according  to  the  radicals.  (King's  Coll.) 

22>  IS  X  IS  ^t  fei-wdn-yun-fii,'  Thesaurus  of  literary  phrases,'  com- 
piled by  order  of  the  emperor  K'ang-lii.  Seventy-six  of  the  literati  were 
engaged  in  preparing  it,  and  it  took  them  seven  years  to  complete  it 
It  was  published  in  1711,  in  131  vols.  This  Thesaurus  is  perhaps  the 
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most  extensive  collection  which  exists  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  any 
language.  M.  Gallery  commenced  working  this  mine  in  1842,  and  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  Chinese  language  in  1846. 
The  work  was  to  consist  of  about  ten  large  volumes,  and  it  was  expected 
that  sixteen  years  would  be  occupied  in  the  execution  of  his  project, 
which  he  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  relinquish.  (Brit.  Mus.) 

23.  Jjj:   ffti   *Ef!   -$t    JTang-hi-tsz-twn,  'The  dictionary  of  K'ang-hi,'  the 

first  emperor  of  the  present  dynasty.  It  is  generally  in  32  vols.  The 
meanings  are  very  good.  The  work  is  universally  used  in  China,  and 
constitutes  the  great  national  work  of  reference  for  the  language.  Dr. 
Morrison  commenced  his  dictionary  by  translating  K'ang-hi's  lexicon. 

24.  yft?    2?    $&•  Tslng-wdn-kien,  'Mirror  of  the  Manchu-Tartar  language,' 

in  26  vols.    (Several  works  of  this  kind  are  in  the  Brit.  Mus.) 
25.|m    3iV    'jf)    j-S  Hvnii-kiau-sii-yu,  '  Mahommedan  Proverbs  (in  Ara- 

bic and  Chinese).' 

2^'  ^1  ^j^j  7^.  f\J3  /J  H  I  Kidng-hA  chl-tiifqn-yun,'  The  rivers  and 
lakes,  papers  and  rhymes  *.'  This  is  the  title  of  a  popular  work  on 
letter  writing  &c.  for  travellers  ;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  dictionary  of  phrases 
proper  to  be  used  in  epistolary  correspondence.  It  is  in  6  vols.  12°. 

2  7-  It//  3^  -tlA  ^3£  Qfto-te*  ki-mung,  '  Explanations  for  beginners,'  in  20 
vols.  It  contains  definitions  of  the  terms  employed  by  the  student  of 
Wdn-chdng  ('elegant  essays'). 

IV.  Jurisprudence. 

28.  -fc   J'm  ^Ji   'f&j  Td-tslng  lu-li,  'The  laws  of  the  Ta-ts'Ing  dynasty,' 

i.  e.  the  penal  code  of  the  present  or  Tartar  dynasty  of  China,  in  40  vols. 
A  translation  of  this  work  was  made  by  Sir  George  T.  Staunton,  Bart., 
F.  KS.  4°.  London,  1810. 

29.  i.il    jja  fu£   /n/(j  Kd-cMng-CiaA-ll,  'The  laws  and  regulations  of  the 

Examination  Hall,'  in  18  vols.  It  is  published  every  ten  years,  and  its 
contents  will  supply  the  best  phrases  which  arc  employed  with  reference 
to  the  literati. 

30.  -^   ^jij    J-H*   Jiff.    Td-tsln'j  hioiii-ticn,  'Official  details  relating  to  the 

civil  code  and  the  statistics  of  the  TCi-ts'Ing  dynasty,'  in  260  vols.  An 
interesting  account  of  this  work  is  given  in  Sir  John  Davis'  work  on  the 
Chinese.  See  Knight's  edition  of  1836,  vol.  II.  pp.  180,  181. 

V.   Medicine  and  nuiteria  msd  ><•<>. 
31-  2}^    II    Mill        {    /*'/"-/  -sv'  "  kCnig-mii,  'General  outline  of  natural  his- 


*  The  term  'rivers  and  l:ikrs'  iiiran.s  the  'provinces'  of  Kian^-sij  Kiang-nan,  Hu-pK, 
i-l  I  lu-nan,  which  arc  noted  for  beautiful  scenery  and  commerce. 
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tory'  with  a  view  to  medical  practice.  The  author  of  this  work  was 
Ll-shi-chln  -4>r  0  ^  J^-.  It  was  published  under  the  supervision  of 
his  son,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  in  1596.  It  contains  very  con- 
cise accounts  of  various  animals,  plants,  and  minerals ;  in  a  word,  the  mate- 
ria  medico,  derived  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

There  are  many  other  works  on  medicine,  but  their  contents  are  uniiitt -r- 
esting  to  Europeans,  because  they  are  wanting  in  science. 

VI.  History  and  statistics. 

The  affairs  of  each  dynasty  have  been  recorded  by  the  imperial  historio- 
graphers, and  these  state  papers  are  the  sources  whence  the  various  histories 
of  China  have  been  derived. 

32.  .j|&  JHI.  T'dng-tien,  'A  complete  directory  to  history  and  politics,'  in 
200  chapters,  by  To-yiu  ti-J-  ^~fa  of  the  T&ng  Jjfj"  dynasty.  It  was 
this  work  that  Ma  Twan-lin  proposed  to  complete  in  his  Wdn-hien-t'inig- 
Jdau,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  the  T'dng-tien. 

33-  ijfj    #-t  \   T'dng-kien-kdng-mu, '  The  comprehensive  mirror  with 

a  complete  index,'  iu  120  vols.  The  history  of  China,  edited  by  Chu-hi, 
the  philosopher  and  annotator  of  the  Canonical  Books,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  I3th  century.  This  work  is  not  so  much  an  independ- 
ent production  as  a  convenient  form  of  the  T'ung-kie"n,  which  appeared 
above  a  century  before,  by  the  renowned  Sz-ma-kwang.  The  emperor 

Ying-tsung  rn.  -^pl  (A.  D.  1064-67)  had  commanded  the  royal  historio- 
grapher Sz-ma-kwang  to  compose  a  succinct  history  of  China  with  correct 
chronology,  making  use  of  the  historical  works  extant,  and  especially  the 
annals.  Sz-ma-kwang  finished  his  work  in  1084,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet 

of  Ying-tsung's  successor,  SMn-tsung  jfiffl  ^=r . ,  who  gave  it  the  title  of 

Teung-kien/ comprehensive  mirror'  (of  events).  It  begins  with  the  earliest 
historical  period,  and  comes  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  Sung  dynasty, 
including  a  period  of  1 362  years.  Facts  only  are  related,  the  reader  is  left 
to  form  his  own  judgment  upon  them.  Impressed  with  the  worth  of  the 
T'ung-kien,  and  wishing  to  increase  its  usefulness,  Chu-hi  prefaced  the 
accounts  given  in  detail  with  a  summary,  but  without  altering  the  sense. 
These  summaries,  which  are  printed  in  large  characters,  are  followed  by  the 
detailed  account  and  a  commentary ;  thus  the  work  is,  as  it  were,  enclosed 
iu  a  network,  and  on  this  account  it  obtains  the  name  of  Kang-mu  (v.  3 1 ). 

34.  "  ^  J-  . — -  &Ar-shl-yi-shi,'  The  twenty-one  historians.'  A  complete 
history  of  China,  in  282  vols.,  from  the  highest  antiquity  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Yuen  ^p  dynasty.  This  is  the  work  of  twenty-one  imperial 
historiographers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  note  down  the  events  of  each  reign 
as  they  occurred,  preparatory  to  publication  in  the  succeeding  reign. 
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35.  U-J    =j[^  Shi-kl,  '  Records  of  history,'  in  130  chapters,  by  Sz-ma-tsien,  who 

flourished  B.  C.  104.  This  book  contains  the  history  of  about  3000 
years.  It  begins  with  Hwdng-ti  ijff  *ffj,  '  The  yellow  emperor,'  and 
ends  in  the  year  B.  C.  122,  in  the  Han  dynasty. 

36.  ~ir    '\f   iiff    iig  Ku-w&n  sl-i,  '  The  meanings  of  ancient  literature  dis- 

criminated,' in  1  6  vols.  8°.     This  work  consists  of  historical  fragments 

in  an  elegant  and  much  admired  style,  with  explanatory  notes. 

/^t- 
37-  \       S       ^^    Kang-kien-hwiii-tswan,    '  Mirror    of   history,'   by 


Fung-cheu  sien-sdng  Wj[     Ym  (surnamed  Wang),  in  34  vols.  (v.  2994). 


38.  \      \  Tj        Kdng-kien  l-chl,  'History  made  easy,'  is  an  abridg- 
ment  of  the   T'ung-kien-kdng-mu  (33).       It  was  the  work   of  three 
scholars  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  was  finished  in  1711,  in  36  vols. 

39.  pjfc   /j-r     \     tf'    Li-tai  kien-shi,  'Mirror  of  history  through  successive 

ages.' 

40.  tfa     ;jj>   j^rfe  Tung-hwa-lu,  '  Chronicles  of  the  flower  of  the  east.'     The 

official  history  of  the  Imperial  house  at  present  reigning  in  China.  The 
last  edition  was  published  in  1820,  in  16  vols. 

VII.  Biographical  notices. 

41.  Hvf   /|~r'   3^    E5    3&    Elgl  Li-tai  ming-chln  tseu-i,   'Memorials  of 

the  celebrated  statesmen  of  successive  dynasties,'  in  350  chapters. 

42.  "TTj*    ylj    ~tT   ^jBJ   Ku  li-nii  chuen,  '  An  account  of  distinguished  women 

of  ancient  times,'  in  7  chapters,  by  Liu-hiang  of  the  Han  dynasty. 

43-  Jr\  -T  ~f~~  \W-  T'&ng  tsai-tsz  cKuen,  '  An  account  of  the  men  of  genius 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty,'  by  Sin  Wan-fang,  in  8  vols.  M.  Prof.  Bazin  says 
of  this  author,  that  he  has  a  very  good  style  of  composition;  that  he 
adds  to  each  biographical  notice  proper  observations  and  criticisms  ;  and 
that  when  he  examines  the  qualities  and  the  faults  of  the  poets,  he  is 
always  in  the  right  *. 

44.  Mb    jjjijf  ITi8-t'ung,  '  A  general  view  of  learning,'  in  1  2  vols.    It  contains 

memoirs  of  the  leading  members  of  the  sect  of  Confucius  and  extracts 
from  their  works,  with  a  view  to  combating  the  errors  of  the  Tauists 
and  Buddhists. 

45.  Q    jjfc  DOT  \Pe-kid-8ing,  'All  the  family  names.'    1068  characters  arc 

•  V.  Sttcle  des  Youin,  p.  58. 

t  Although  the  word  pi,  '  100,'  is  used,  it  stands  for  'all,'  just  as  pt-kwan  means  'all 
the  officials.'    This  work  contains  454  surnames. 
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contained  in  it,  of  which  510  are  different.  This  work  contains  the 
ancient  surnames  of  the  Chinese,  many  of  which  are  still  in  use.  In 
some  editions  the  origin  of  these  names  is  given  in  notes.  It  is  a  school- 
book,  and  uninteresting  to  foreigners. 

VIII.  Geography,  topography,  and  statistics. 

46.  -fc  y||  —  •  |^  i  Td-tslng  yl-t'ung-chi,  '  A  complete  account  of 
the  Ta-tsing  (the  present)  empire.'  A  geographical  work  of  great  import- 
ance and  value.  It  consists  of  500  chapters  in  240  vols.  It  contains 
various  matters  connected  with  topography  and  statistics.  Each  pro- 
vince has  its  own  descriptive  work  of  this  kind.  (Brit.  Mus.) 

47-  |S  pSCJ  Jlbj  gj£  Hal-kw6  t'd-chi,  '  Geography  of  the  world,'  in  24  vols., 
by  the  late  Commissioner  Lin,  who  caused  the  "  Opium  War"  by  burning 
all  that  drug  then  in  port  at  Canton. 


48-  yfrir  y|  -^  ^\  Ylng-hwan  chi-lid,  'A  compendious  description  of 
the  world,'  in  6  vols.  imp.  8°.,  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province 
of  Fii-kien.  It  contains  very  good  maps  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  and  the  descriptions  are  tolerably  correct.  His  Excellency  was 
assisted  by  a  European  in  making  the  compilation.  (King's  Coll.) 

4  9'  JFu  ffil  jlql  fiP  Kwang-yu-t'd-kl,1  Geographical  descriptions  with  maps,' 
by  Lu-ylng-ydng  |i>55  m\-  H^  >  m  24  kiuen  or  books.  It  was  composed 
during  the  HH  Ming  dynasty,  when  China  was  divided  into  15  pro- 
vinces, not  into  1  8  as  at  present.  The  25th  book  contains  some  account 
of  the  '  outside  barbarians,'  wai-l  fy\*  EB,  and  these  include  Japan, 
Korea,  Liu-kiu,  Si-fan  or  Tangutia,  Mongolia,  Tonquin,  Cochiu-China, 
and  Siam. 

50.  \  ife  HI  =[P  Fu-kwd  ki,  'An  account  of  Buddhist  countries,'  by  |^  %$ 
Fd-hien,  a  Buddhist  of  the  earlier  Sung  dynasty  (A.D.  422).  He  set 
out  from  Ctidng-an  j||  ^  in  the  year  405,  during  the  Tsin  g 
dynasty,  and  traversed  thirty  countries  on  his  way  to  India  :  (v.  Imperial 
Catalogue,  large  copy,  kiuen  71.  p.  4.) 

IX.  Mythology, 

<U  iEfe  ^lll  $^  Shin-sien-kien,  'Mirror  of  the  divine  immortals.'  It 
I'  r  I  i-M  -^  Jin. 

contains  the  myths  relating  to  the  Tauist  deities  and  deified  saints.  The 
story  of  Shakyamuni  is  told  in  the  5th  chapter,  and  the  work  contains 
other  matter  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  bold  independence 
with  which  the  stories  are  related. 
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X.   Poetry. 

5--  /Q-  J3**  g^F  Ts'uen  T'dng  shl,  'The  poetry  of  the  T'aug  dynasty,'  in 
900  chapters.  (Brit.  Mus.) 

53.  ^j>T  "TT*    Q   ^*jg    ii  T'ai-pl  tsi,  '  Li-t'ai-pi's  collection  of  poetry,'  by 

Li-t'ai-pl  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  *. 

I  .      .    .       —         -tfr? 

54.  Hi    jRr   4^-    j^;  Tung-po  ts'uen-tsi,  '  A  complete  collection  of  Tuug-po's 

odes,'  in  15  chapters,  by  Su-shI  of  the  Sung  dynasty  *. 

XI.  Painting,  engraving,  &c. 

55-  TJ3  "?4*  |M||  -jbj?  Po-kU-t'd-lu,  'Investigation  of  antiques  with  plates,' 
I  ^J  I  —  •  i  J*-^\ 

in  16  vols.  This  work  affords  valuable  assistance  in  deciphering  the 
inscriptions  upon  metal  and  earthenware  vases,  some  of  which  date 
from  very  high  antiquity.  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
contains  specimens  and  translations  taken  from  this  work. 

XII.  The  drama. 

^'  7T*  xv  il  T^  Yuen-jin  pe-chung,  'The  hundred  plays  of  the  Yuen 
dynasty.'  A  celebrated  collection  of  dramas.  The  style  is  antiquated 
colloquial,  but  clear.  Several  of  these  have  been  translated  by  Prof.  Bazin, 
Prof.  Julien,  and  Sir  John  Davis.  See  TJiedtre  Chinois  by  Prof.  Bazin. 

57.  ipS  I  ^^  Chui-pl-k'id,  'A  collection  of  dramas,'  in  4  3  vols.  (Brit.  Mus. 
and  E.  A.  S.)  (For  k'iH,  v.  sheet,  1263.) 


XIII.    Works  of  fiction. 

The  following  names  of  novels  are  worth  inserting.  It  is  by  reading  such 
works  that  the  student  will  form  a  more  lively  conception  of  the  genius  of 
the  Chinese  people,  their  customs,  manners,  and  principles  of  action.  The 
romances  are  classified  by  the  Chinese  according  to  the  quality  of  the  com- 
position and  the  nature  of  the  story.  They  distinguish  especially  between 
siau-shwS  Jr>  ~-W,  lit.  'small  talk,'  =  novels  of  the  lower  order,  pure  fic- 
tions; and  hien-shti  I  "flfS  lit.  'leisure  book,'  =  romances  founded  on 
stories  from  real  life  and  history.  These  they  classify  under  the  ten  grades 
of  talent  (teat  ~/C)  exhibited  in  their  composition.  The  first  or  Ti-yi-tsai 
shii  is  the 

YF\  Sdn-kwo-chi,  '  History  of  the  three  kingdoms,'  a  work  in  20 
small  volumes.  The  style,  which  is  terse,  is  very  much  admired  for  its 
classic  elegance.  The  story  is  founded  upon  the  history  of  the  three 

*  Ll  T'ai-pl  and  S&  Tung-po  arc  the  two  great  and  popular  poets  of  China.  Their 
surnames  are  Ll  and  #«;  T\u-jA  and  Tung-po  are  their  names. 
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kingdoms  and  the  civil  wars  in  China,  which  lasted  nearly  a  century,  from 
A.  D.  168  —  265.  The  author's  name  was  Lo  Kwan-chung,  who  found.  •<! 
it  upon  a  real  history  by  Chin-sheu  of  the  Tsin  dynasty.  See  pp.  1  7  —  20, 
of  the  native  text,  for  a  specimen  of  this  work.  A  translation  of  a 
portion  of  it  has  been  made  into  French  by  M.  Theod.  Pavie,  from  the 
Tartar  version. 


59-  yj^  ^g  y  f|f£  Skunil-hu  chuen,  '  History  of  the  shores'  or  '  History  of 
the  robbers,'  by  Shi  Nai-gan,  in  20  vols.  1  2°.  This  appeared  originally 
in  the  time  of  the  Mongol  emperors,  and  was  reprinted  in  1  650.  It  is 
a  romance  of  the  comic  kind,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of 
language  used  two  or  three  centuries  ago;  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
antiquated,  and  the  style  is  very  prolix,  a  proof  probably  of  its  bi-ing 
in  the  colloquial  idiom.  A  specimen  is  to  be  found  in  the  native 
text  of  the  Chrestomathy,  pp.  13  —  16. 

60.  //+•    i^    -Is/   Hau-lciu  chuen,  '  The   story   of  the   fortunate  union,' 

in  4  vols.  12°.  The  style  and  contents  of  this  work  are  admirable. 
A  translation  of  it  was  published  in  England,  edited  by  Bishop  Percy 
in  1761,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Pleasing  History."  But  in  the 
elegant  translation  of  it  by  Sir  John  F.  Davis  in  1829,  the  English 
reader  may  find  a  really  pleasing  and  instructive  story,  and  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  translation  he  may  rely:  pp.  8  —  12,  of  the  native  text, 
afford  a  specimen  of  its  style,  which  abounds  in  good  colloquial  expres- 
sions, though  some  of  them  are  perhaps  antiquated. 

61.  |J  ii||  ga  Hung-leu  mung,  '  Dreams  of  the  red  chamber,'  in  20  vols. 

12°.  This  is  a  popular  work  in  the  Peking  dialect.  A  portion  of  it 
was  published  in  Thorn's  Chinese  Speaker  in  1846. 

62.  T    iffe    ^"'J  Yu-kiau-lt,  '  The  two  cousins,'  in  4  vols.  12°.     This  was 

translated  by  M.  Abel-Kemusat  in  1826.  Like  the  Hau-k'iil  dmen,  it  is 
very  good  reading  for  the  beginner  and  the  general  student  of  Chinese. 

63.  ^|J  M  i*  Li-kwZ-chi.   A  history  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  China  wan 

divided  in  the  CJmi  Ml  dynasty,  worked  up  into  the  form  of  a  romance. 

-.*-• 
It  begins  in  the  year  B.  C.  1  148,  under  the  last  emperor  of  the  Shdng  j>yj 

dynasty,  and  ends  B.  C.  258,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Ts'in  ^  dynasty 
It  consists  of  8  books.    (B.  M.,  R.  A.  S.,  Bod.) 

XIV.  Agriculture  arid  weaving. 

64.  Ijj.    Ttfr     2k    ||-:    Xiing-chimj    tsuen-shP,    '  A    complete    work    on 

agricuiture,'    in    60    chapters,    by    Shu    Kwang-hi   of  the   Mu<? 
dynasty.     (Brit.  Mus.) 
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65.  Jrf    if;fjO    |H|    PJM"  Kfnig-clil.  t'u-shl,  '  Plates  and  odes  on  agriculture 
and  weaving,'  by  Leu-cliau  of  the  Siiny  ^*.  dynasty. 


XV.   Encyclopaedias  and  compilations. 

66.  —  ~%*  j^j  1^"  San-teat  iti  hwui,  '  Plates  and  explanations  on  the  three 
powers'  (i.e.  heaven,  earth.  and  man),  in  60  vols.  An  encyclopaedia  illustrated 
with  woodcuts.  It  was  composed  under  the  Mtny  lyj  dynasty,  after  the 
arrival  of  Europeans  in  China.  The  author's  name  was  Wdng-kl  ^T-  J  FT. 
He  finished  the  work  in  1607.  (Brit.  Mus.) 

67.^7"  ftp  $\  "$-'  Wdn-hien  t'tlng-k'au,'  Thorough  examination  into  anti- 
quity,' by  Ma  Twdn-lm  ^  jj^j  Bji&  who  lived  A.  D.  1275.  It  con- 

sists of  348  chapters;  about  no  vols.;  and  includes  articles  upon  ancient 
government  and  tenures,  ancient  literature  and  writing,  and  many  sub- 
jects not  even  noticed  in  other  works.  A  large  amount  of  discrimination 
is  displayed  in  the  book,  and  it  will  well  repay  the  patient  student's  toil  *. 
(Brit.  Mus.) 

68.  Y  '    <T"'|j    jjkj    Yuen-kien-liii-hAn,  in  139  vols.,  compiled  by  order 

of  the  emperor  K'ang-hi.  This  is  an  encyclopaedia,  and  contains  a  very 
full  account  of  subjects  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  Chinese  experi- 
ence. It  would  afford  a  very  large  number  of  phrases  for  a  good  dic- 
tionary of  the  Chinese  language.  (E.  I.  Comp.) 

^P-  /I?  fig:  Zp'p  ^f"  Tsien-ki6-lui-shH.  This  is  an  encyclopaedia,  like 
the  preceding.  It  contains  a  full  account  of  various  matters  connected 
with  the  antiquities  of  China.  (E.  I.  Comp.) 

70.  yP  ^jj^  -k~  -flu.  Yung-Id  td-tien,  'The  great  classic  of  Yung-ltf,'  the 
3rd  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  1403. 
He  was  the  reviver  of  literature.  It  consists  of  22,877  chapters,  and 
contains  many  entire  works,  the  original  editions  of  which  are  lost. 

'I-  Hfj  I^l'  1  5!  f^  Shany-ku-pi  en-Ian,  'A  convenient  index  for  mer- 
chants,' in  6  vols.  This  small  work  is  calculated  to  prove  of  use  to  the 
merchant  and  the  traveller. 

'2l  ll^  ll|f  J"  S"  !|v!  |r|  s*-to*  te'uen-shti  tsuny-mu,  'A  general 
catalogue  of  all  the  books  in  the  four  departments,'  published  by  impe- 
rial authority,  in  112  vols.  1  2°.  There  is  an  abridgment  of  this  in  8 
vols.,  which  was  published  in  1774.  (Both  in  Brit. 


•  M.  R.'musat  calls  this  work,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Grnmmaire,  "  Le  plus  beau 
monument  <ie  la  literature  cliinoise,  vaste  collection  de  me'moires  sur  toutes  sortes  de 
Bujets,  tre'sor  d'eVudition  et  de  critique,  ou  tout  ce  que  1'antiquit^  cliinoise  nous  a  '. 
de  mateViaux  sur  les  religions,  la  legislation,  IVconomie  morale  et  politique,  le  com- 
merce, &c.  Ac.  &c.,  vaut  h  lui  scul  toute  une  bibliothcque." 


CHINESE  LITERARY  COMPOSITION.  1  <J 

The  above  list  will  guide  the  student  in  his  purchase  of  books  and  in  his 
study  of  Chinese  literature.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  difl'ercnt  styles 
of  composition  which  will  be  met  with,  and  to  say  a  few  words  ou  the  metres 
of  Chinese  verse. 

The  style  of  the  ku-wd/i  requires  a  separate  study;  there  is  a  massive 
grandeur  about  it,  which  is  wanting  in  the  lower  orders  of  prose  composition. 
The  term  itself, — 'ancient  literature,' — is  peculiarly  appropriate,  f«>r  the  cha- 
racter of  this  style  bears  the  stamp  of  antiquity. 

The  modern  style  of  elegant  essay  writing, — wdn-cMng, — by  expertness  in 
which  the  government  officials  attain  their  position  and  their  literary  rank, 
may  be  characterised  as  the  antithesis  of  the  ku-wdn;  the  latteV  being  terse 
and  expressive,  pregnant  in  meaning  and  swelling  with  the  thought,  while  t  In- 
former is  diffuse  and  expansive,  rhythmical  and  smooth,  but  barren  of  fr<  sh 
ideas,  and  elaborate  only  in  the  mode  of  expression.  The  ku-wdn  labours  to 
exhibit  the  idea  succinctly  in  a  few  words;  the  wfyn-chang  repeats  the  idea. 
and  shows  it  under  many  forms  of  expression;  the  fonner  is  the  sterling 
gold,  the  latter  is  the  same  changed  into  the  cumbrous  equivalents  of  copper 
and  brass;  and  the  genuine  pearl  is  often  hidden  among  the  spurious  imita- 
tions which  accompany  it.  Specimens  of  the  wdn-chdng,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  styles,  are  given  in  Goncalves'  Arte  China.  Of  the  kh-w&n,  the  extracts 
given  in  the  Chrestomathy,  from  the  Shu-king  and  the  Sz-s/t^,  will  afford 
specimens. 

The  style  of  ordinary  books  on  history,  topography,  <fcc.,  is  a  medium 
between  the  kU-wdn  and  the  wdn-chdng.  Less  desire  for  elegant  composition 
prevails  in  this  style;  and  it  approaches  what  has  been  called  the  busines»f 
style,  which  is  the  idiom  of  the  government  papers,  edicts,  and  official  docu- 
ments. There  is  a  simplicity,  but  at  the  same  time  a  stiffness  and  precision 
about  it.  The  Letter  of  the  Commissioner  Lin  to  the  Queen  of  England  and 
several  other  papers  will  be  found  in  the  text  of  the  Chrestomathy  to  exem- 
plify this  style. 

The  literary  composition  in  novels  varies  very  much ;  some  novels,  such  as 
the  Sdn-kwti  chi,  are  classical.  The  style  of  this  work,  however,  is  less  terse 
than  the  ku-wdn,  and  dispenses  in  a  great  measure  with  the  particles  employed 
in  that  style,  while  it  approaches  the  ku-wdn  in  vigour  of  expression,  although 
the  subjects  treated  of  are  very  different.  The  romance  style  thus  varies  from 
the  high  classical  novel,  down  to  the  common  story  expressed  in  every  day 
colloquial.  The  extracts  from  the  Sdn-kw6  chl,  the  Hau-k'iu  chuen,  and  the 
Shwill-hu  chuen  will  exemplify  these  remarks.  But  the  language  of  conversa- 
tion will  form  the  first  object  of  attention,  for  it  is  by  this  that  the  student  will 
communicate  with  his  learned  sien-sdng.  Tin's  style  it  is  which  it  has  l.en, 
our  object  to  elucidate.  The  pages  of  mandarin  dialogues  and  phrases  display 
a  great  number  of  specimens  of  the  mandarin  or  kwdn-hiod,  in  which,  with  all 
its  variations,  (and  it  has  many  distinct  phases,)  great  simplicity  of  style  and 
construction  will  be  found  to  prevail. 

The  style  and  metre  of  modern  verse  among  the  Chinese  diiF.-r  m  itcrially 
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from  those  of  aiu-ient  poetry.  The  common  metre  of  the  Shl-klng,  '  Book  of 
Odes,'  is  four  syllables,  and  the  style  is  cognate  with  that  of  the  ku-wdn. 
Chinese  verse  consists  sometimes  of  four,  sometimes  of  Jive,  and  sometimes  of 
seven  or  eight  syllables ;  they  are  regulated  by  the  tones,  which,  when  in  this 
connection,  are  divided  into  even  and  deflected.  If  we  suppose  a  to  represent 
the  even  tone,  b  the  deflected  tone,  and  c  the  one  or  the  other  (common),  the 
verse  of  four  lines  and  seven  or  eight  syllables  would  run  thus : 

c-a-c-b-b-a~a  c-b-c-a-b-b-a 

c-b-c-a-a-b-b  c-a-c-b-a-a-b 

c-b-c-a-b-b-a  c-a-c-b-b-a-a 

c-a-c-b-b-a-a.  c-b-c-a-b-b-a. 

"  There  are  six  different  sorts  of  poetry :  ist,  Fung  mil ,  which  contains  the 
principles  of  ancient  sages  for  the  promotion  of  social  order.  2nd,  Fu  Pjj.^, 
which  contains  a  plain  statement  of  virtues  and  vices.  3rd,  PI  jr",  which 
satirizes  by  allusions,  when  the  poet  is  afraid  to  speak  plainly.  4th,  Hing  HJH , 
figurative  allusion  to  encourage  those  who  dislike  flattery.  5th,  Yd  Tjg,  which 
contains  correct  rules  and  sentiments  for  posterity.  6th,  Sung  ^  p,  which  con- 
tains direct  praise  of  virtuous  deeds  *." 

On  the  subject  of  the  various  styles  of  prose  and  metrical  compositions,  the 
student  may  refer  to  Mr.  Consul  Meadows'  "Desultory  Notes  on  China;" 
Allen,  London,  1847  >  an^  "  The  Poetry  of  the  Chinese"  by  Sir  John  Davis, 
Bart.,  <fec.  &c.,  which  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 

The  passages  printed  in  native  character  may  now  be  read  by  the  help  of 
the  dictionary,  notes,  and  translations. 

The  sounds  of  the  characters  and  all  the  other  aids  have  been  given  sepa- 
rate from  the  text,  because  we  think  that,  while  all  needful  help  should  be  given, 
the  textus  nudus  should  be  distinct,  to  enable  the  student  to  test  his  acquire- 
ments; and,  as  a  College  text-book,  it  is  necessary  that  the  text,  without 
notes,  should  be  read  in  class. 

*  See  Dr.  Morrison's  Diet.,  Part  III.  p.  324. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  passages  in  native  cJiaracter  in  the 
Chrestomathy,  ivhich  are  also  given  in  Roman  type,  with  trans- 
lations and  notes. 

Index  to  the  native  text. 

1.  Extract  from  the  Shu-Jang  (i)  and  (2)  .  Pages  i  and  2 

2.  Epitaph  of  JTi-tez  ....  .  2 

3.  Extract  from  the  S£-shU  (i),  (2),  and  (3)   .         .         .  .  3—5 

4.  Extract  from  the  Shing-yu  (i)  and  (2)  6  and  7 

5.  Extract  from  the  Hau-TcvA  chiten  (i),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  .  8 — 12 

6.  Extract  from  the  Shvml-hit  chuen  (i),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  .  13 — 16 

7.  Extract  from  the  San-kwti  chi  (i),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)     .  .  17 — 20 

8.  Selections  from  ^Esop's  Fables,  translated  (i)  and  (2)  .  .      21  and  22 

9.  Official  Papers  (Lin's  Letter  to  Queen  Victoria)  .  -23  and  24 

10.  Official  Papers  (a  Notice  and  a  Petition)    ....  25 

11.  Official  Papers  (Supplementary  Treaty,  1844)     .         .          .  26 

12.  Dialogues  and  Phrases  in  Mandarin  (i),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)     .  27 — 30 

13.  Extract  from  the  Ching-yln  tsui-yau         ....  31 

14.  Epistolary  Style 32 

15.  Poetical  Extracts  (Ancient  and  Modern)    ....  33 

1 6.  Proverbs          .........  34 

17.  Six  pages  lithographed  come  under  the  above  heads  thus: — 

pp.  9  and  10  under  13 ;  pp.  1 1, 12,  and  13  under  7  ;  p.  14  under  8. 


Note — The  translations  of  the  passages  are  in  some  parts  free,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  make  them  literal ;  in  other  parts  the  English  may  have  suffered  from  a  literal  render- 
ing. In  every  case  the  wants  of  the  young  students  have  been  kept  in  view ;  and  the 
author  hopes  that,  with  the  aid  here  given  and  the  assistance  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  dictionary,  all  the  passages  in  Chinese  text  will  be  rendered  clear  to  his  intelligence. 


£'2  KU-WAX. SHU-KIXU.  [1 .  a. — ll.  4.] 

1.  Extract  from  the  Shii-klng  (i),  v.  native  text,  page  i. 

a.  2.          Shu-king.    Yd-shd.    Yi  Tsl.    Ti  yu:  "Lai  Yu!  ju  yl  clidng  yen." 

a.  19.     Yu  pai,  yu  :  "  Tu  Ti  !  yd  7«5  yen?  yu  si,  ji  tsz-tsz."     Kau-yau  yu  : 

b.  5.      "Hu!jd-/to?"    Yuyu:  " Hdng-shwul  t'au  t'ien  hau-haii,  hwai-sMn 

b.  18.    sidng-ling,  hid-min  hwan-tien,  yd  shing  sz-tsai,  sui-shdn  kan-nm;  kl 

c.  3.       Yi  tseu  shii  slen  shl,  yii  kiii  kiii-cJiuen,  k'ii  sz-hal,  siun  k'iuen  kwel  k' ii 

c.  19.     ch'uen;  ki  Tsl  po  tseu  shu  kwn-shi  sien  shl,  mau  tsitn  yiu  wd,  hwd 

d.  4.      kii;  chlng  min  nal  It,  wdn  pdng  tso  i."     Kau-yau  yu  :  "Yu!  sz  ju 

d.  19.    ch'dng  yen."    Yuyu:  "  Tu  Ti!  shin  nai  tsai  wei."   Tiyu:"Yu!"  Yu 

e.  3.      yii:  "Gdnju  chl,  wei  kl  wet  kdng,  lei  pi  chi;  wet  tung  pel  ying  i  ch'i, 

e.  20.     I  chau  sJieu  Shdng-ti,  t'ien  k'i  shin  ming  yung  hid."     Ti  yu:  "  II ii ! 

f.  4.       Chln-tsall  Lin-tsal!  Lin-tsai!  Chln-tsal!"    Yuyu:  ('Yu!"   Tiyii: 

f.  17.     "Chin  ts6  chin  ku-kwdng  qr-mu:  yd  yu  tsd~yiti  yiu  mln,  ju  yl;  yd 

g.  3.     yu  siuen-li  s£-fdng,ju  wei;  yd  yu  kwdn  ku-jln  chl  sidng,ji,  yii,  sing, 
g.  20.    shin,  shdn,  Idng,  hwd,  ch'dng  tso  hwiii  tsuiig-i,  tsau-ho  fqn-ml  fu-fii 

Tlie  Shu-king  is  the  most  ancient  record  possessed  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  consequently 
very  fragmentary.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  originally  of  100  §§.,  forty-two  of  which 
are  lost ;  and  some  of  those  which  remain  are  considered  to  be  spurious.  All  the  copies 
which  could  be  found  were  burnt  by  the  Emperor  Chl  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  (B.C.  220), 
because  this  work  kept  alive  the  desire  to  return  to  the  ancient  regime.  But  on  the 
revival  of  literature  under  Wan-tf  of  the  Han  dynasty  (B.C.  178),  the  text  was  reco- 
vered from  an  old  blind  man  who  could  repeat  it  from  memory  and  understood  its 
meaning.  This  imperfect  restoration  was  afterwards  improved  on  Kung-wang  finding 
in  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  K'ung-tsz  (Confucius)  a  copy  of  the  original,  written  in  the 
ancient  (tadpole)  character.  These  are  the  sources  of  the  present  editions.  The  style 
is  very  quaint,  and  the  meaning  compressed  into  few  words.  This  renders  the  sense 
obscure  in  many  passages ;  the  commentators  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  it  sometimes,  and 
few  of  the  Chinese  care  to  understand  its  meaning,  though  the  book  itself  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  them. — The  first  book  is  called  "the  Book  of  Yu,"  because  it  con- 
tains some  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Emperor  Shun,  who  took  the  designation  Yu  on 
coming  to  the  throne. 

This  section  is  called  Yl-Tsl,  because  Yu  mentions  the  names  of  these  two  men  as 
having  helped  him  in  his  great  works. 

Ti  (a.  1 1) '  the  Emperor,'  i.  e.  Shun11  (B.C.  7200?).  The  commentary  from  which  these  notes 
are  derived  was  written  during  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.  D.  1200).  This  passage  is  evidently 
a  continuation  of  the  last  section.  Kau-yau  had  been  counselling  the  Emperor  on  the 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  on  giving  peace  to  the  people,  and  then  the  Emperor  asked 
Yu  to  speak.  Yu  replies:  "What  can  I  say  more?  I  always  strive  to  do  my  duty  to 
the  utmost."  Kau-yau  asks  how  he  does  that.  If&ny-shicui  (b.  10)  'the  flood.'  This 
has  led  some  to  think  the  Flood  of  Noah  was  intended,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove- 
it;  great  inundations  have  at  different  times  devastated  China.  $:'-tsai  (b.  27)  'the 
four  vehicles,'  by  which  is  meant  boats,  carriages,  sledycx,  and  spiked-shoes.  Sien-sl< 
'fresh  food'  or  'fish  and  flesh  to  eat.'  This  includes  fish  and  fowl,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
tortoise  and  of  other  animals.  The  term  kiu-ch'uHn  (c.  10),  'the  nine  streams,"  means  '.-ill 
the  riven..' 

Yu  exemplified  the  meaning  of  daily  exertinn  by  showing  how  he  had  persevered  to 


ANCIENT  LITERATURE. HISTORY.  ^.'J 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Shu-king  (i),  v.  native  text,  page  i. 

The  Shu-king  or  Classic  of  History  *.  The  book  of  YiL  The  section  called 
Yl  and  Tsi,  The  Emperor  said:  "  Come  Yu!  You  also  throw  light  on  th. 
subject !"  Yu  bowed  and  said :  "  Good,  my  liege !  what  can  I  say  in  addition  1 
but  I  aim  daily  to  do  the  utmost."  Kau-yau  exclaimed :  "  Well,  how  is  that  (" 
Yu  replied:  "  When  the  mighty  waters  rose  to  the  skies  with  a  swelling  inun- 
dation, encompassing  the  mountains  and  overtopping  the  hills,  and  the  poor 
people  were  sinking  in  despair,  I  adapted  for  the  occasion  the  four  methods  of 
conveyance,  and  all  along  the  mountains  I  cut  down  wood,  and,  with  Yl,  I 
introduced  the  various  kinds  of  fish  and  flesh  to  eat;  I  formed  the  nim- 
streams,  and  led  away  the  waters  to  the  four  seas ;  I  deepened  the  ditches  and 
brooks,  and  led  away  their  waters  to  the  streams.  With  Tsl  I  sowed  seed,  and 
brought  all  this  into  notice;  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  food,  fresh  food  of  ani- 
mals was  given  to  eat.  I  exerted  myself  to  promote  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  to  convert  things  into  money.  All  the  people  then  had  food  to  eat,  and 
all  the  nations  were  well  governed."  Kau-yau  said :  "  Very  good !  Instructive 
are  your  excellent  words ! "  Yu  proceeded :  "  Yes !  my  liege !  Cautious  should 
those  on  the  throne  be!"  The  Emperor  replied:  "Right!"  Yu  continued: 
"  Rest  in  the  judgment  your  mind  comes  to ;  only  be  exact,  tranquil,  and  firm ; 
the  ministers  should  be  upright,  then  whenever  any  action  of  state  arises,  the 
result  will  fully  answer  to  your  expectations  and  schemes,  and  so  it  will  be 
clearly  shown  that  you  are  receiving  God's  command,  and  Heaven,  in  making 
known  its  will,  will  employ  great  blessings."  The  Emperor  said :  "  Right ! 
Ah !  ministers  and  attendants !  How  important  they  are!"  Yu  remarked  again : 
"  Quite  right ! "  The  Emperor  proceeded  :  "  You  ministers  are  my  legs  and 
arms,  my  ears  and  eyes :  when  I  desire  to  assist  my  people,  you  help  me ; 
when  I  wish  to  extend  my  power  every  where,  you  act  for  me ;  when  I  wish 
to  behold  the  models  descended  from  the  ancients, — the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  mountains,  the  dragon,  the  variegated  insects,  which  were  painted, 
the  sacred  vases  (with  the  monkey  depicted  upon  them),  the  water-plant,  the 
fire,  the  white  rice,  the  hatchet,  the  double-hook,  which  were  all  embroidered 
with  the  five  colours  upon  the  five  kinds  of  silk  to  make  the  clothing, — you 


carry  off  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  so  he  communicated  the  admonition  to  care  and 
industry,  as  pre-requisites  to  success  in  government.  Ganjif  cJil  (i.  e.  4)  'rest  where  you 
arrive,'  i.  e.  'be  satisfied  with  the  judgment  your  mind  naturally  cornea  to,  and  let  it  not 
be  affected  by  sinister  motives  afterwards.'  Jl,  yii",  etc.  (i.  g.  17),  'sun,  moon,  Ac.' 
These  figures  were  worked  in  colours  upon  the  court  dresses,  as  symbols  of  the  deities, 
and  of  the  qualities  of  filial  piety,  cleanliness,  decision,  and  discrimination.  The  first  six 
were  painted  on  the  robe,  the  second  six  embroidered  on  the  skirts  of  the  dress;  the  moun- 
tains were  the  representations  of  the  gods  of  the  country,  the  dragon  was  employed  as  an 
emblem  of  change,  and  the  'variegated  insect'  or  animal,  which  was  a  beautiful  bird,  wu 
an  example  of  variety  in  colour.  The  five  colours  were  all  used  on  each  kind  of  silk. 
For  pictures  of  these  objects,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  Shu-king  by  Dr.  Mcdhurst,  p.  7 1. 

*  The  words  in  Italics  are  not  translations  from  the  text. 
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h.  5.  chi-sid,  i  wu  ts'al  chdng  shi  yU  loii  si  ts6fu,ju  ming;  yii  yu  wdn  lu- 

ll. 23.  lift,  wu-shing,  pd-yin,  tsai  chi  hwii,  I  cJiu  no,,  wu  yen,  ju  t"ing;  yu  wei, 

i.  10.  jii  pi;  jii  wil  mien  ts'ung,  t'ui  yiu  Jieu-yen,  kin  sz-lin!  shu  hwdn  clvdn 

i.  26.  shied,  j6  pu  tsai  ski,  hen  I  ming  chi;  to,  I  To,  chi.    Shu  yiing  ski  tsai  !  yii 

j.  14.  ping  sang  tsai  !  kung  I  nd  yen,  shi  dr  ydng  chi;  kd  tsi  ching  chi,  yung 

j.  30.  chi;  feu,  tsi,  wei  chi."      Yu  yu:  "Yu-tsai?    Ti-kwdng  t'ien  chi  hid, 

k.  14.  chi  yii  hal  y&  ts'dng-sdng  ;  wdn  pang  li  hien,  kung  wei  Ti  chin;  wei 

k.  29.  Ti  shi  ku,fu-nd  i-yen,  ming-shU  l-kung,  kii-fu  l-yiing;  shui  kdn  pu- 

1.  17.  jdng,  kdn  pu-king-ying  ?   Ti  pu  shi,  fu  t'ung  ji  tseu  kdng-kung  ;  wu 

m.  2.  ju  Tdn-chu  gau,  wei  man  yiu  shi  hau,  gau-nio  shi-tsd,  kdng  cheu  ye 

m.  1  8.  ge-ge;  kdng  shwul  hing  cheu,  pdng  yin  yii  kid,  yung  t'ien  kiu  shi;  yii 

n.  3.  chwdng  ju-shi,  tsui  yii  T'u-shdn  hing  jin  kwai  kid;  Ki  ku-ku  dr  ki,  yii 

n.  20.  fu  tsz,  wei  hwdng  t6  t'u  kung;  pi  ching  wufu,  chi  yii  wu  ts'ien;  cheu 

o.  6.  shi  yiu  hr  sz,  wai  p6  sz-hai;  hdn  kien  wii  chdng,  ko  ti  yiu  kung  ; 

o.  22.  Miau  hwdnfu  tsi  kung,  Ti  k'i  nien  tsai." 

2.  Extract  from  the  Shu-king  (2),  v.  native  text,  page  2. 

a.  i.  Ti  yu  :    "  Ti  chin  te,  shi  nai  kung  wei  su  ;    Kau-yau  fang  k'i 

a.  15.  ku  sii,  fdng  shi  sidng  hing  wei  ming."     Kw'ei  yii:   "  kid-ki  ming- 

a.  28.  k'iu,  tw'dn-fu  k'in-se  i  yiing;    tsu  k'au  lai  kd,  yu,  pin  tsai  wei, 

b.  13.  kiun  heu  te  jdng  ;  hid  kwdn  t'au-kii,  Ji6  chi  chu-yii,  sang  yung  i  kien; 
b.  29.  niau-sheu  ts'idng-ts'idng  ;   siau  shau  kiu  ching,  fung-hwdng  lai  i." 

....  Ch'ii-na  (i.  i.  2,  3)  'odes  and  ballads.'  Ch'a  'odes'  from  superiors;  na  'songs'  from 
inferiors.  Their  respective  characters  were  displayed  in  their  compositions.  Heu 
(i.  j.  i)  'the  target.'  This  relates  to  a  custom  mentioned  in  the  Cheu-ll*1  'the  cere- 
monies of  the  Cheu  dynasty.'  This  and  the  other  modes  of  trial  were  probably  similar  in 
spirit  to  the  ancient  ordeal  practised  in  other  countries.  The  T'd-shdn  'the  mountain 
Tu'  was  situated  in  Lat.  32".  34'  N.  Long.  o°.  16'  E.  of  Peking.  The  scene  of  these  events 
was  in  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  Shan-tuny  c,  a  province  in  the  north  of 
China. 

The  five  tenures  here  mentioned  are  the  divisions  of  land  made  in  those  early  times  ; 
their  names  were  Tien*,  Heue,  Sid',  Ya&*,  Hwang1'.  The  people  here  called  Miau  are 
the  Miau-tsz,  a  distinct  tribe,  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  China.  They  still  exist  as 
a  clan  in  the  west-central  provinces,  and  lead  a  wild  life  in  the  mountains.  An  account 
of  forty-one  tribes  of  these  people  is  given  in  the  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  XIV.  p.  105. 


(2.  a.  27,  28),  '  the  sounding  stone,'  means  the  sonorous  gem  which  was 
formed  of  a  piece  of  jade  stone,  which,  being  suspended  in  a  frame,  emitted  a  pleasant 
sound  when  struck.  T'ati-lcu  (2.  b.  19),  'the  tambour,'  was  like  a  drum,  but  smaller;  it 
was  furnished  with  a  handle,  and,  on  being  shook,  the  balls  which  were  attached  struck  the 
instrument.  Chu-yif  (z.  b.  23,  24),  '  the  rattle,'  was  a  tub,  two  cubits  and  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  cubits  and  eight  inches  derp.  A  hummer  was  fitted  to  it,  by  \vhii-li  it 
was  struck.  "The  stopper'  was  in  form  like  a  crouching  tiger,  on  the  back  of  which  wm 
twenty-seven  indentations.  When  the  music  was  to  begin  they  shook  the  rattle,  and 
when  it  was  to  stop  they  drew  a  style  made  of  wood  along  the  tiger's  back. 

,  4-1- 
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clearly  set  them  before  me.  When  I  wish  to  hear  the  six  notes,  the  five  sounds 
and  the  eight  tones  of  music,  in  what  consists  right  government  or  the  contrary, 
as  concerns  the  odes  of  t)ie  hi<jJier  dosses  and  the  hallads  of  the  lower  classes, 
each  of  five  syllables,  you  listen  for  me.  When  I  depart  from  the  right  way, 
you  help  me  to  return.  You  do  not  in  my  presence  be  complaisant,  and  on 
retiring  have  a  different  expression.  Thoughtful  should  the  four  attendants 
be!  All  those  who  rudely  misrepresent  things,  if  they  do  not  alter  in  t 
test  them  by  archery,  in  order  to  enlighten  them ;  punish  them  with  whips,  go 
as  to  remind  them  of  their  duty.  The  Record,  how  useful  to  know  it  *  !  We 
wish,  too,  to  preserve  their  lives !  The  chief  musician  will  receive  the  words 
appointed,  and  constantly  inspire  these  men  uoith  them.  If  they  repent, 
recommend  them  and  employ  them;  if  not,  overawe  them."  Tu  said:  "Is 
that  right?  Your  majesty's  glory  should  be  spread  through  all  the  empire, 
even  to  the  corners  of  the  ocean,  and  the  blue  distance  that  arises,  tliu 
myriads  of  nations,  and  the  virtuous  of  your  own  people,  would  then  become 
your  subjects.  But  let  your  majesty  ever  raise  these  men;  when  they  report, 
receive  their  words,  and  declare  each  according  to  his  merits,  by  giving 
chariots  and  robes  to  render  them  constant.  Who  then  would  presume  not 
to  yield,  and  reverently  to  comply?  If  your  majesty  do  not  so,  they  will  all  be 
corrupt  alike,  and  there  will  be  daily  reports  of  unworthy  proceedings.  Do 
not,  as  Tan-chu,  be  proud,  who,  while  only  rambling  about,  delighted  to  insult 
and  oppress,  doing  evil  day  and  night  continually.  Where  no  water  wag, 
he  vnshed  to  sail,  and  he  corrupted  those  at  home;  and  so  he  caused  his 
succession  to  be  cut  off.  I  was  admonished  by  this,  and  having  married  at 
Tu-shan,  only  four  days  I  remained  there.  When  my  cliild  Ki  fretted  and 
wept,  I  did  not  caress  him,  but  I  considered  the  important  duty  of  levelling 
the  land.  I  assisted  in  completing  the  five  laws  of  tenure,  to  the  distance 
of  five  thousand  II.  In  every  district  I  appointed  twelve  officers.  Beyond 
these  districts,  even  to  the  four  seas,  I  established  the  five  elders,  each  of 
whom  has  some  merit ;  but  the  Miau  people  are  stubborn  and  will  not  go 
to  work.  May  your  majesty  bear  this  in  mind!" 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Shu-king  (2),  native  text,  page  2. 

The  Emperor  said :  "  As  respects  walking  after  my  virtuous  rules,  it  is  ever 
to  your  merit  alone  that  the  arrangement  of  it  is  due.  Kau-yau  then  took 
with  respect  that  arrangement  of  yours,  and  thereupon  added  the  forms  of 
punishment,  being  very  discerning."  Kw'ei  said :  "  When  they  struck  the 
sonorous  stone,  and  swept  across  the  harp  and  lyre  to  make  their  -chord  with 
the  chant,  then  the  manes  of  our  ancestors  and  progenitors  came  near;  the 
guest  of  Tu  was  presiding,  and  the  multitude  of  nobles  bravely  gave  homage. 
Below  were  pipes  and  tambours,  which  accompanied  or  ceased  in  accordance 
with  the  rattle  and  the  stopper ;  the  organ  and  the  bell  were  used  for  the 
interludes.  The  birds  and  beasts  were  set  in  motion,  and  when  they  played 
the  nine  airs  of  Shun  music,  the  Fung  birds  came  and  acted  the  rites." 
*  A  book  was  kept  in  which  the  conduct  of  officials  was  noted  down. 

PART  II.  E 
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c.  ii.  Kw'el-yii :  "  Yii  yu  ki-shi  fii-shl,  pa-sliau  sii  wu,  shil  yiin  yiin  hiai." 

c.  27.  Tl  yung  tso  ko,  yu:  "Che  t'ien  chl  ming,  wei  shi,  wei  kl;"  nal  ko 

tl.  12.  yii  :    " Kit-kwdng  hi  tsal!    yuen-sheu  k'l  tsal!    pe-kung  hi  tsal!" 

«1.  2.;.  Kau-yau  pai-slwu  k'l-sheii  ydng-yen  yu:  "  Nien  tsal!  su-tsS  hlng  sz, 

e.  10.  shin  ita"t  hu'n  !  Kln-tsal!  lu  sang  nal  ching;  kln-tsal!"  Nal  kdng  tsal 
c.  24.  ko  yii:  "  Yuen-sJieu  ming  tsal!    ku-kicdng  lidng  tsal!    shU  si  kdng 

f.  7.  tsal!"    Yiu  ko  yu:   "Yuen-sheu  ts'ung-ts'o  tsal;  ku-kwdng  to  tsal! 

f.  20.  wan-si  to  tsal!"    Tipaiyu:  "YU!  wdng  kln-tsal!" 

2.  Epitaph  of  Kl-tsz,  v.  native  text,  pages  2  and  3. 

g.  2.  Kl-tsz  pi.     Liu  Tsung-yuen. — Fdn  td-jin  chl  tau  yiu  sdn :  yi  yu, 
g.  21.  ching  mung  ndn;  dr  yu,fd  sheu  shing;  sdn  yu,  hwd  kl  min.    Yin  yiu 
h.  6.  jinjin,  yu :  Kl-tsz.  Shi  ku  tsz  tau,  I  ll  yii  shi.  Ku  K'ung-tsz  shit  lu-klng 
h.  25.  chl  chl,  yiu  yln-kln  yen.     Tdng  Cheu  chl  shi,  td  tau  pei-lw&n,  t'ien-wel 
i.  n.  chl  tung  pu-ndng  kiai,  shmg  jln  chl  yen  wu-so-yung;  tsin-sz  I  ping- 
\.  27.  ming,  ching  jin  1.     Wu-yl  wu-sz,  ku  pu-wei;  wel-shln  I  tsan-sz,  ching 
j.  14.  jin  I.  Yii-wang  wu-kwd,  ku pu-jln;  tsie  shi  (ir  tau,  yiu  hlng-chl-che-ye*. 
k.  2.  Shi  yung  pah  k'l  mlng-che,  yu  chl  fu-yang ;  hwiii  shi  mu-fdn,ju  yu 
k.  1 8.  ts'iu  nu;  hwan  dr  wu  sie,  t'ui  dr pu  si:  kil  tsal  Yl  yii:  "Kl-tsz  chl 
1.  5.  ming  i" — ching  mung  ndn  ye.    Kl  t'ien-ming  kl-kdl,  sdng-jin I  ching, 
1.  20.  nal  ch'u  td-fd,  yung  wei  shing  sz.    Cheu  jin  til  su  l-Iau  dr  h  td-ticn.  kd 
m.  10.  tsai  Shil  yu:  "I  Kl-tsz  kwel  tso  hiing-fdn,fd  slieu  shing  ye;"  kl  fung 
m.  26.  Chau-sien,  t'ui  tau  hiun-su;  wei  tl  wu  leu,  wei  jin  wu  yuen;  yiing 
n.  ii.  kwdng  yln  sz,  pi  i  wei  hwd; — hwd  kl  min  ye.     Sd  shi  td-tau,  tsii  yii 
n.  28.  ku  kung ;  t'ien-t'i pien-hwd,  ngo  tl  k'i  ching,  k'i  td-jin  yu! 


K~t-ts£  was  a  relative  of  the  tyrant  Cheti-slnb  (B.  C.  1 1 1 2),  and  was  obliged  to  save  his  life 
from  the  Emperor's  anger,  on  being  reproved,  by  feigning  madness.  The  greatest  enormities 
were  perpetrated  by  this  monarch  and  his  queen  Tiin-ki  e,  who  had  been  taken  captive  by 
him  after  a  victory.  To  please  her  he  invented  the  most  extravagant  methods  of  torture, 
immoral  songs  and  dances,  with  the  worst  abominations  of  heathen  lands.  Pi-kdn  (2.  o.  24) 
was  the  first  martyr  for  reproving  the  king.  ]\'u-irdng  (3.  a.  n),  '  the  martial  king,'  at 
last  rid  the  world  of  this  monster.  He  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven,  imposed  an  oath 
on  his  nobles,  and  proceeded  to  battle.  Ched  sent  700,000  men  against  him,  but  they  had 
no  will  to  fight ;  and  Che&'s  army  being  routed,  he  himself  retired  to  the  stage,  which 
he  had  erected  for  other  purposes,  and  burnt  himself  in  sumptuous  robes  and  jewels. 
Tdn-ki  was  slain  by  Wu-wdng,  the  victorious  general. 

The  style  of  this  passage  is  very  classical  and  elegant ;  for  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
an<l  the  antithesis  to  be  observed  in  some  sentences,  the  original  text  must  be  studied. 
See  Medhurst't  Shoo-king,  p.  363,  and  Morrison  s  View  of  China,  for  Philoloyical  Purposes, 
Chr»-,i»/i,;,,,,  p.  53. 

A7«"«0d  (2.  g.  28),  which  means  the  highest  qualities  of  yoodness  and  wisdom,  may  often 
be  translated  '  saint '  or  '  sacred,'  and  is  frequently  translated  '  sage.'  As  it  can  apply  only 
to  those  who  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  either  on  account  of  their  virtues  or 
their  wisdom,  and  generally  for  both  reasons,  the  rendering  'sacred  sages'  seems  appro- 
priate in  this  epitaph. 
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Kwel  went  on  to  say :  «  While  I  was  striking  and  jingling  the  sonorous  stones, 
all  the  beasts  came  forth  to  play,  and  all  the  officials  were  sincerely  cordial." 
The  Emperor  composed  an  original  ode,  to  wit :  "  that  men  should  be  careful 
about  heaven's  commands,  be  constant,  and  be  exact"    Then  he  sang,  saying : 
"  When  statesmen  (arms  and  legs)  are  glad  to  serve,  the  head  of  the  state 
arises  to  action,  and  all  public  undertakings  flourish."     Kau-yau  bowed  with 
his  hands  and  bent  his  head,  and  murmured  out,  saying :  "  Bear  in  mind  tlu«  ! 
The  sovereign  begins  the  affair,  let  him  be  careful  about  his  regulations !    );<• 
careful,  and  often  search  into  the  end  of  affairs !  Be  careful !"  Then  he  joined 
and  completed  the  ode,  saying:  "When  the  head  of  the  state  is  intell 
the  statesmen  will  be  virtuous,  and  all  affairs  will  be  prosperous 
he  sang,  saying:  "  If  the  head  of  the  state  be  very  stringent  in  his  den. 
the  ministers  will  be  careless,  and  every  thing  will  fall  into  ruin."     Tin- 
Emperor  bowed  and  said  :  "  Very  right !  Go  !  and  be  careful !" 

Translation  of  the  Epitaph  of  K'i-tsz,  v.  native  text,  pages  2  and  3. 
Ki-tsz  s  epitaph,  by  Liu  Tsung-yuen. — Great  men  generally  have  three  prin- 
ciples of  action;  first,  they  act  correctly  in  adversity;  secondly,  they  give  an 
example  to  the  sacred  sages;  thirdly,  they  reform  the  people.  In  Yin  there 
was  a  pious  man  named  Ki-tsz;  he  was  fully  furnished  with  these  principles 
for  an  example  to  the  world.  For  this  reason  K'ung-tsz,  in  compiling  the  six 
classics,  took  care  diligently  to  notice  these  points.  In  the  time  of  C/teu,  these 
great  principles  were  so  utterly  perverted,  that  the  power  and  majesty  of  heaven 
was  not  sufficient  to  restore  them  to  order.  The  words  of  the  sacred  sages 
were  without  good  effect ;  to  rush  into  death  and  to  be  regardless  of  life  was 
then  true  piety.  There  being  no  profit  in  keeping  the  sacred  rites,  they  kept 
them  not;  but  to  bow  and  reverently  to  preserve  those  rites  was  true  piety. 
To  give  himself  up  to  die  for  his  country,  he  had  not  the  courage;  but  he  had 
two  virtues; — by  the  preservation  of  his  intelligence  he  bestowed  it  upon  all 
ranks,  through  concealing  his  counsels  and  plans  he  was  disgraced  to  imprison- 
ment and  bondage; — in  obscurity  he  was  without  depravity,  and  when  ruiiu-d 
he  did  not  sigh  in  despair.  Therefore  in  the  Yi-(king)  it  is  said  :  Ki-ts^s  illus- 
trious quality  was  contentment, — he  acted  correctly  in  advei^ity.  The  decree 
of  heaven  being  changed,  that  the  living  might  turn  to  righteousness,  he  issued 
his  great  law,  as  a  model  to  the  sacred  sages.  The  men  of  Cheu  succeeds  I. 
by  arranging  in  order  the  invariable  law  of  the  human  relations,  in  establishing 
the  great  civil  code.  Therefore  in  the  $hu-(king)  it  is  said :  Ki-tsz  restored 
the  great  plan,  and  thus  he  gave  an  example  to  the  sacred  sages.  And  being 
appointed  to  Chau-sien  (Corea),  he  promoted  virtue  and  taught  good  manners. 
He  considered  virtuous  principles  without  reference  to  rank,  and  he  regarded 
men  without  reference  to  distance  of  abode.  By  using  widely  and  diligently 
sacrificial  rites,  he  made  the  barbarians  to  become  civilized  Chinese ; — thus  he 
proceeded  to  reform  the  people.  He  followed  these  great  laws,  and  united 
them  in  himself.  Amid  the  changes  and  transmutations  of  the  universe,  if  one 
succeed  in  upholding  the  right,  that  will  be  to  act  the  great  man  indeed ! 
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o.  12.          Yii  ha!    Tang  k'l  Cheii-shi  wi  chi,  Yin  sz  wi  t'iea,  Pl-kan  *<  ,-•;. 

0.  28.     '!"'  ''-/>-;  >  //,/',  hlt'aig  shi  Cheu  6  wi  jm  dr  tsz  pi;   Wu  kang  nien  Iwdn 

a.  22.     I  t'u  ts<~ni,  kwa  uni  k'l  jin  shin  yii  hlng-ll,  shi  kit  jin  s&  chl  hiru-j''  n- 

b.  10.     die  ye,  jen  tsl  sien-sdng  yin-jln  dr  wei  tsz.     K'l  yw  chi  yii  *~  hn .' 
b.  26.         T'dng  meu  nien,  meu  yii,  meu  jl  tso  miau  kl  kiiin  siii  shi  chi  sz. 

3.          Extract  from  the  Sz-shil  (i),  Ldn-yii,  v.  native  text,  page  3. 

d.  2.          Sz-shii.    Lun-yii.     Tsz  yu:  "  Hid  dr  shi  si  chi,  pit  yl  yii  ha  .'   Yui 

d.  20.    pdng  tsz  yuen-fdng  lai,  pu  yl  16  hu  !    Jin  pu  chl  dr  pu  wan,  pu  yl 

e.  7.      kiun-tsz  Jm!"   Yia-tsz  yu:  "  K'l  wei  jin  ye  hiau  tl  dr  hati-fdn-slidng- 

e.  23.     die,  sien  1.     Pu-hau  fdn-shdng  dr  hau-tso-lwdn-clie,  wi-chl-yiu  ye. 

f.  9.       Kiun-tsz  wu  phn,pqn  U  dr  tau  sang.   Hiau-ti-ye-die, — k'l  ice  1  jin  chl 

f.  26.     pan  yu!"    Tsz  yu:  " Kiau  yen  ling  si,  sien  I  jin."     Tsdng-tsz  yii: 

g.  10.  "tvuji  sdn  sang,  wu-shln  wei-jin  meu  dr pii-chiing  liii?  yii  pany-yiii 
g.  26.  kiau  dr  pu-sln  hu  ?  -ch'uen  pu-sl  J\,u  ?"  Tsz  yu :  "  Tau  ts'ien  shing  chl 
h.  ii.  kwo,  king  sz  dr  sin,  tsl  yung  dr  ngai  jin,  shi-min  I  shi."    Tsz  yii: 
h.  27.  "  Tl  tsz  ji,  tsi  hiau;  diu,  tsl  ti;  kin  dr  sin,  fan  ngai  chung,  dr  tslnjln : 

1.  14.  hing  yiii  yu  li,  tsl  I  hid-wdn."     Tsz-hid  yu:   "  Hien  Men  yl  shi ;  sz 
i.  30.  fu-mu,  ndng  kl  k'l  U;  s£  kiun,  ndng  chi  k'l  shin;  yii  pdng-yiii  kiau, 
j.  1 6.  yen  dr  yiu  sin;  sul  yii :  '  wi  hio,'  wii  pi  wei  chl  hio  I." 

The  character jtn"  (i.  h.  6),  which  is  commonly  translated  'benevolence,  humanity,'  &c., 
might  he  rendered  'piety'  or  'virtue.'  It  signifies  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which 
constitute  a  good  citizen,  a  kind  father,  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  husband,  a  loving 
brother  and  a  faithful  friend; — characters  which  are  involved  in  the  five  human  relations 
(icii-lun),  according  to  the  Chinese.  In  the  first  case  here  jin  (i.  i.  29)  would  stand  for 
'patriotism,'  in  the  second  (2.  j.  14)  for  'filial  piety.' 

The  following  notices  of  Pi-kan,  Wei-tsz,  and  Tan-ki,  which  are  given  in  Gon9alves'  A  rte 
China,  translated  by  Sir  John  Bowriug,  may  interest  the  reader :  v.  Chinese  Repository, 
vol.  XX.  p.  96.  i.  Pi-kdnb,  '  the  living  one  without  a  heart'  (B.  C.  1 140),  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Che&-sin,  by  a  concubine.  He  was  a  saint,  and  esteemed  so  by  his  brother,  but 
being  hated  by  his  sister-in-law  Tdn-Td,  on  account  of  his  admonitions,  she  said  to  Che  ft  it 
would  be  easy  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  a  saint  or  not,  for  if  so  he  would  have  seven 
holes  in  his  heart.  Moved  by  curiosity,  Chefi  ordered  his  heart  to  be  extracted,  and  seven 
holes  were  found  in  it ;  but  as  the  saint  had  secured  himself  against  death,  he  went  to 
another  country.  Here  meeting  a  man  who  was  selling  onions,  he  asked  him  what 
vegetable  it  was,  and  the  man  answering  that  it  was  a  vegetable  without  a  heart,  he 
remembered  that  he  himself  had  none,  and  died  in  a  swoon.  2.  If"'?  -i*:*1',  'the  astronomer' 
(B.  C.  1150),  brother  of  P\-kdn,  seeing  the  tyrannical  acts  of  died,  fled  in  alarm,  and 
carrying  with  him*  the  astronomical  books  in  which  he  was  well  versed,  went  to  tbt 
to  whose  inhabitants  he  communicated  his  knowledge  ;  hence  it  is  that  Europeans  obtained 
treasures  of  science  which  China  lost.  3.  T&n-k\&,  'the  lovely  sporter'  (B.C.  1130),  one  of 
the  four  beautiful  wives  of  tyrant  Che&  e.  She  was  fond  of  lighting  the  alarm  watch-houses,  to 
see  the  soldiers  in  movement,  but  when  the  enemy  really  came,  and  the  watch-house  was 
lighted,  the  soldiers  did  not  appear;  so  the  tyrant  lost  his  head,  and  she  being  burned,  was 
transformed, — some  say  into  a  guitar,  which  she  had  been  before,  others  say  into  a  fox. 
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Alas !  The  time  of  the  CJteu  (dynasty)  not  yet  being  come,  the  sacrificial 
rites  of  Tin  not  yet  being  done  away,  Pi-kan  being  dead,  Wei-tsz  having 
departed;  all  tended  towards  the  fall  of  C/teu  (the  tyrant)  in  death  before  his 
wickedness  reached  its  height.  While  Wu  was  thinking  on  revolution  as  a 
means  for  the  kingdom's  preservation,  had  this  man  been  absent,  who  would 
have  assisted  in  restoring  order?  It  was  assuredly  this  man's  work  doubtless! 
Yea !  this  scholar,  concealing  himself  patiently,  worked  thus;  he  had  intended 
this  very  thing ! 

In  the  T'ang  (dynasty)  in  a  certain  year,  in  a  certain  month,  on  a  certain 
day  this  temple  was  raised  to  lead  the  city  annually  to  perform  the  sacrifice. 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Sz-shti  (i),  Ldn-yu,  v.  native  text,  page  3.) 

The  Master  *  said :  "  To  learn,  and  constantly  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  is  it 
not  a  pleasure !  To  have  friends,  come  from  a  distance,  is  it  not  enlivening ! 
The  man  who  is  misunderstood,  and  who  is  yet  free  from  indignation,  is  he 
not  a  superior  man!"  Yiil-tsz  said:  "Those  who,  as  men,  show  themselves 
dutiful,  both  as  sons  and  as  younger  brothers,  and  yet  like  to  resist  their 
superiors,  are  few;  men  who  dislike  resisting  superiors  and  yet  like  creating 
rebellion  are  not  to  be  found !  The  superior  man  busies  himself  with  funda- 
mentals; the  foundation  being  laid,  then,  as  a  consequence,  good  principles  of 
action  are  produced.  The  duties  of  sons  and  younger  brothers !  these  surely 
form  the  foundation  of  att  reciprocal  virtues."  The  Master  said:  "Crafty 
words  and  a  specious  exterior  are  seldom  found  with  virtue ! "  Tsang-tsz  said : 
"  I  daily  on  three  points  examine ;  viz.  Have  I,  in  acting  for  others,  devised 
any  thing  unfaithfully?  Have  I,  in  my  intercourse  with  friends,  been  insincere? 
Have  I  delivered  instruction  which  I  have  not  practised?"  The  Master  said: 
"  In  ruling  a  country  of  a  thousand  chariots,  let  there  be  respect  for  industry 
and  honesty ;  let  frugality  be  coupled  with  benevolence ;  and,  in  engaging  the 
people,  let  the  seasons  be  considered."  The  Master  said :  "  As  for  young 
men,  while  they  remain  at  home,  let  them  be  obedient  to  their  parents ;  when 
they  go  out,  let  them  act  in  submission  to  their  elders.  Let  them  be  diligent 
and  sincere,  show  love  to  all,  and  make  friends  of  the  virtuous.  If,  after  busi- 
ness is  done,  there  is  any  surplus  strength,  then  let  them  use  it  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  learning."  Tsz-hid  said:  "  By  giving  the  virtuous  their  due,  and  so 
obtaining  an  equivalent  for  vicious  desires ;  in  serving  parents,  to  be  able  to 
use  the  whole  strength ;  in  serving  the  prince,  to  be  able  to  devote  the  life ; 
in  communicating  with  friends,  to  be  sincere  in  word ;  although  a  person  who 
does  this  may  be  deemed  unlearned,  I  must  call  him  learned  indeed." 

*  The  term  '  master,'  which  is  here  adopted  from  Dr.  Legge's  translation,  seems  very 
appropriate  as  the  translation  of  ts£  a,  which  in  this  passage,  and  often,  means  '  the  great 
teacher,' — Confucius  himself.  It  accords  with  the  use  of  the  word  in  our  translations 
of  the  Gospels  for  8i5o<r/coAos,  excepting  that  this  term  ts£  is  used  by  itself  to  mean  '  the 
master,'  par  excellence,  and  is  never  so  used  for  any  other  of  the  philosophers. 
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j.  30.          Tsz  yu :  u  Kiun-tsz  pu  chiing,  tsl  pu  wet;  hid,  tsl  pu  kit;  chu  chung 

k.  15.  sin,  wfi  yiu  pu  ju  \  che;  kwo,  tsl  wu,  tan  kal."    Tsdng-tsz  yu:  "  Shin- 

1.  i.  chiing  chiil-yuen,  min  te  kwel  heu  I."    Tsz-k'in  wdn  yu  Tsz-kung  yu: 

1.  16.  " Fu-tsz  chi  yii  shi  pang  ye,  pi  wdn  Jet  ching;  k'i  A  chl  yu,  yl  yu  chi 

m.  3.  yu  ?  "  Tsz-kung  yu :  " Fu-tsz  wan,  lidng,  kiing,  kien,jdng,  i  te  chl;  fu-tsz 
m.  19.  chl  k'iii  chl  ye,  Jci  chU-i  Jm  jin  chl  k'iii  chl  yu!"    Tsz  yu:  "  Fu  tsai, 

n.  6.  kwdn  Jci  chi;  fu  mu,  kwdn  Jci  hing :  sdn  nien  wu  kal  yu  fu  chl  tau, 

n.  23.  k'o  wei  hiau  I."      Yiu-tsz  yu:    "  Ll-chl  yung  ho  wei  kwel;  sien  wdng 

o.  7.  chl  tau,  sz  wei  mel :  siau  td  yiu  chl,  yiu  so  pu  hing.    Chl-M  dr  ho  pu  I 

o.  26.  II  tsl  chl,  yl pu-Jco  hing  ye." 

4.  Extract  from  the  Sz-shii  (2),  Shdng-mdng,  v.  native  text,  page  4. 

a.  2.          Mdng-tsz  wei  Tsi  Siuen-iv&ng  yu:  "  Wdng  chl  chin  yiu  t'5  k'i  tsl- 

a.  16.  tsz  yii  k'i  yiu,  dr  chl  Ts'u  yiu  che;  pi  k'ifdn  ye,  tsl  tung-niii  Jci  ts'l-tsz, 

b.  5.  tsl  jA  chl  hoi"    Wdng  yu:  "K'i  chl."    Yu:  " Sz-sz pit  ndng  chl  sz,  tsl 

b.  21.  juclilho?"   Wdngyu:  "I  chl."     Yu:  " Sz-klng  chl  nili pu  chi,  tsl  jil 

c.  7.  clil  ho  ?"    Wdng  ku,  tso-yiu  dr  yen  t'd. — Mdng-tsz  yu:    "  So  wei  ku- 

c.  26.  kwo  che,  fl  wei  yiu  k'iaii-mu  chl  wei  ye,  yiu  shi-chin  chl  wei  ye.     Wdng 

d.  13.  wil  tsln-chin  I;  si  che  so  tsin,  kin-ji  pu  chl  k'i  wdng  ye"  Wdng  yu: 

d.  30.  "  Wu  ho  I  shi  k'i  pu  tsai  dr  she  chl  ?  "    Yii :  "  Kwo  kiiin  tsin  Men  ju 

e.  1 6.  pu-te-l,  tsidng-shi  pi  yu  tsan,  su  yu  tsi,  k'o  pu  sJiin  yii!   Tso-yiu  kial 

f.  4.  yu:  ' hien,'  wi-k'o  ye:  chU  td-fu  kial  yii:   ' hien,'  wi-k'o  ye;  kwo-jin 
f.  20.  kial  yu:  ' hien,'  jen-heu  did  chl  kien:  hien  yen,jen-/ieu  yung  chl." 


Sz'-shu  (3.  d.  2),  'the  Four  Books/  may  be  looked  upon  (like  the  Penteteuch  with  the 
Jews),  as  containing  the  moral  and  political  principles  of  the  Chinese.  This  passage  is 
taken  from  the  Ltin-yii,  'the  Dialogues'  or  discourses  of  Confucius  and  his  disciples. 
Yii  a  (3.  d.  1  7)  is  here  represented  bj*  the  character  shwS  b.  It  expresses  the  internal 
feeling  of  pleasure  induced  by  thinking  over  something  iu  which  the  mind  delights.  In 
opposition  to  18C  (3.  d.  2  7),  which  means  the  external  manifestation  of  pleasure,  —  cheerfulness, 
gladness.  Che  d  might  have  been  looked  for  after  chl  (e.  i)  or  liwun  (e.  4)  ;  but  the  form 
of  the  sentence  agrees  with  that  of  the  two  previous  clauses,  in  which  che  is  omitted. 
Observe  the  change  of  tone  in  ha&  (e.  20),  which  here  means  '  to  like,  —  to  love.'  Sien-l  Jin  e 
(3.  g.  4),  'few  pious,'  is  an  unusual  construction.  Jin  is  in  apposition  here,  as  frequently, 
and  this  will  explain  the  form  of  expression.  Sien-l  is  the  predicate  of  the  sentence,  andj'fn 
is  added,  as  it  were  by  apposition,  and  makes  a  relative  clause  like  an  attributive,  '  who 
are  pious.'  For  a  critical  history  of  the  text  the  student  may  refer  to  Dr.  Legge's  Chinese 
Classics,  vol.  I.  Prolegomena,  p.  12.  Dr.  Legge  translates  L&n-yii  by  '  Confucian  Analects.' 

The  subjects  of  the  work  are  very  various  ;  filial  piety  is  held  to  be  the  prune  duty  and 
the  foundation  of  all  virtue.  The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  work  precludes  any  analysis 
of  its  contents.  The  Chinese  have  made  two  great  divisions  of  it  into  Shdng-lun,  'upper 
or  first  fan,'  and  Illd-ldn,  '  lower  or  second  Itin.'  From  the  terseness  of  the  style  and  the 
necessity,  in  translations  of  this  kind,  of  giving  the  meaning  as  literally  as  possible,  the 
entire  sense  cannot  well  be  conveyed,  it  would  indeed  need  a  paraphrase  to  make  the  full 
idea  clear  to  the  English  reader.  The  first  passage  here  given,  for  example,  would  be  repre- 
sented in  a  paraphrase  in  some  such  phrase  as  this  :  '  What  agreeable  sensations  arise  in  our 
minds  when  we  think  again  on  that  which,  by  constant  reiteration  and  practice,  we  have 
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The  Master  said :  "  Tf  the  superior  man  *  be  not  grave,  then  he  will  not 
command  respect ;  let  him  study  and  then  he  will  not  be  vulgar,  let  him  esti- 
mate in  the  highest  degree  fidelity  and  truth,  let  him  be  without  friends  except- 
ing those  like  himself;  when  in  error  then  let  him  not  be  afraid  to  change." 
Tsang-tsz  said  :  "  If  care  be  taken  about  the  last  rites  for  parents,  and  they  be 
repeated  for  the  departed  souls,  the  virtuous  principle  of  the  people  will  return 
to  its  original  goodness."  Tsz-k'ln  asked  Tsz-kung,  saying :  "  When  our 
Master  comes  to  this  or  tliat  country,  he  needs  must  get  information  about  its 
government; — does  he  ask  for  it,  or  is  it  given  to  him?"  Tsz-Tcung  replied : 
"  Our  Master,  by  affability  and  goodheartedness,  by  courtesy  and  moderation, 
coupled  with  a  polite  yielding  to  others,  obtains  it.  Our  Master's  mode  of  ask- 
ing it  is  all  different  from  other  men's  modes.'"  The  Master  said :  "  While  the 
father  is  alive,  look  at  the  son's  intentions ;  when  the  father  is  dead,  look  at 
his  actions.  If  in  three  years  he  be  without  change  as  respects  his  father's 
principles,  be  may  be  called  '  filial.'  "  Yiu-tsz  said :  "  In  acting  with  propriety  t, 
to  use  cordiality  is  of  importance.  In  the  principles  of  the  kings  of  days  gone 
by,  this  was  considered  excellent.  As  respects  following  them  in  little  things 
and  in  great,  there  are  some  which  cannot  be  done.  If  any  one  know  cordiality 
and  do  not  moderate  that  cordiality  with  propriety,  it  should  not  be  done." 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Sz-shti  (  2  ),  Shdng-mdng,  v.  native  text,  page  4. 

Mang-tsz,  talking  with  Siuen,  the  king  of  Tsi,  said :  "  Should  one  of  your 
majesty's  ministers,  who  had  committed  his  wife  and  children  in  trust  to  a 
friend,  while  he  made  an  excursion  into  Tsu.  on  his  return  find  that  he  had 
starved  them  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  then  what  should  be  done1?"  The 
king  replied :  ':  Cast  him  off."  Mang-tsz  said :  "  Should  the  chief  of  the 
ofiicers  of  justice  not  be  able  to  govern  his  subordinates,  then  what  should  be 
done1?"  The  king  said:  "Deprive  him  of  office."  Mang-tsz  said:  "Should 
the  interior  of  the  four  boundaries  (i.  e.  tl»e  kingdom)  not  be  governed  aright, 
what  should  be  done  then?"  The  king  looked  left  and  right  and  spoke  of 
another  matter. — Mang-tsz,  at  an  interview  with  king  Siuen  of  Tsi,  said :  "  The 
reason  why  a  country  is  said  to  be  ancient,  is  not  because  it  is  said  to  have 
tall  trees,  but  because  it  is  said  to  have  patriotic  ministers.  Your  majesty 
is  without  the  affection  of  your  ministers.  Those  who  formerly  entered 
your  service,  to-day  you  know  nothing  of  their  loss."  The  king  replied: 
"  How  shall  I  know  of  those  without  talent,  and  reject  them?"  Mqng-tsz 
answered :  "  When  the  ruler  of  a  kingdom  advances  the  prudent,  he  cannot 
be  too  cautious  in  employing  mean  men  more  than  the  honourable,  or  strangers 
more  than  relatives.  When  the  attendants  all  say,  '  he  is  prudent,'  that  is  not 
sufficient;  when  the  chief  ofiicers  all  say,  'he  is  prudent,'  that  is  not  sufficient; 
when  the  people  of  your  kingdom  all  say,  '  he  is  prudent,'  then  examine  into 
the  opinion  of  his  prudence,  if  correct  then  employ  him." 

*  Here  Kiun-tsz"  means  rather  he  who  studies  to  be  a  superior  man. 
t  The  chi  after  II  shows  that  the  word  II  is  used  as  a  verb,  i.  e.  to  act  according  to  ft,— 
fitness,  propriety,  ceremony,  etiquette. 
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g.  7.  ^[<'tng-tsz  Men  Tsi  Siuen-wdng  yu:  "  Wei  kP  shi,  fa?  ;*?  sl'i  kfiny-ai 

g.  23.  #t$  irf  witf  /  kfing-sz  te  td-m&,  tsl  wdng  hi,  l-wei  ndng  shniy  k'i  jin  yd. 

h.  10.  Ts'ulny-jin  c/n5  dr  siau  chl,  tsi  tvdng  nil,  l-wei  pii  shiny  k'i  j  in  I.    F(i-j<  n 

h.  28.  yiu  dr  hit  chl  chwdny  (rr  i/il  h'nnj  chi.     Wdngytl:   '  Kil  she  ju  so  h  w  <}r 

\.  14.  ts'iing  ngd,'  tsl  ho  ?"  Jit  kin  yiii  p'o-yii  yii  tsz,  sill  wdn-yl,  pi  shi  yd-jtii 

j.  2.  tiau-cho  chl.   Chi-yii  chl  kwo-kid  tsl  yii  :  '  kil  shejii  so  h!o  nr  ts'ung  ngo? 

j.  20.  tsi  h<'»  I  i  yii  kiail.  yu-jtn  tiaii-chS  yii  tsal!  —  L6-ching-tsz  Men  Mqng-tsz 

k.  10.  yii  :  "  K'e-kaii  yii  kiiin,  wel  lal  Men  ye  ;  pl-jln  yiu  Tadng-tl'&ng  die  tsii 

k.  26.  Mun;  Mun  shi-l  pii  kwo  lai  ye."    Yu  :  "  king,  hw6  shi  -chl  :  cJt"t.  Jtwo  nl- 

1.  12.  chl:  —  hing,chi,fljinsondngye.  WAchlpiiyuLu-}teil,t'ienye.  Tsdng- 

\.  29.  shi  chl  tsz,  yen  ndng  shi  yii  pu  yii  tsal!"  —  Pi  yiu,  sz  yen  dr  wu  ching 

in.  1  7.  sin  wu  wdng,  wu  tsii  chang  ye,  ivii  jil  Sung  jln.    Jen  Suny  jtn  >/iii  min 

n.  3.  k'i  miau-chl  pii  chdng  dr  yd-chl  die;  mdny-mdng-jen  kwel  wei  k'tjtn, 

n.  19.  yu  :  "  Kln-jl  ping  i,  yii  tsu  miaA  chdng  1."  K'i  tsz  tsii  dr  wang  shi  chl 

o.  6.  miau  tsi  kau  I.    T'ien-hid  chlpu  tsii  miau  chang  che  kwd-l,  l-wei  wu  yl 

o.  24.  dr  she  chl  che,  pii  yun  miaii  che  ye,  tsii  chl  chdng  die,  yd  miail  che  ye; 

a.  ii.  fl  t'u  wu  yl  dr  yiu  hoi  chl. 

5.        Extract  from  the  Sz-shu  (3),  Hid-mdng,  \.  native  text,  page  5. 

b.  2.          M<;ng-tsz  yu  :  "  Pl-i  shing  chl  tslng  che  ye.     I-ytin  shiny  chl  jin 

b.  17.    che-ye.     Liu  Hid-hwiii  shing  chl  ho  chd  ye.     K'ung-tsz  shing  chl  shi 

c.  2.       clie-ye.    K'ung-tsz  chl  wei  tsl  td  ching,  tsl  td  ching  ye-cltd.    Kin  shing 

c.  1  8.     dr  yu  chin  chl  ye  kin  shing  ye-die,  ch'l  t'iati-li  ye;   Yii  chin  chl  ye  die, 

d.  6.      chung  t'iau-H  ye.     Ch'l-t'iau-li-che,  chi  chl  sz  ye.     Chung-t'iau-U-die, 

once  thoroughly  learnt!  —  the  present  thought  associates  itself  with  the  past,  and  produces 
pleasure  in  the  mind  ;  but  only  the  scholar  can  experience  this.  Again,  what  cheerful  joy 
arises  when  a  friend  conies  from  a  distance  to  visit  us  again!'  The  former  joy  is  sub- 
jective, it  is  enkindled  by  our  mental  associations;  the  latter  is  objective,  it  dwells  with 
pleasure  on  the  external  object  which  comes  from  afr.r. 

Shin-chung  chiii-yuen  (3.  k.  29).  This  sentence  refers  to  the  practice  of  reverencing 
the  manes  of  ancestors  and  attending  to  the  funeral  rites  of  parents.  Tl  (3.  1.  5),  com- 
monly translated  'virtue,'  is  rather  the  'natural  conscience.'  The  Chinese  teachers  say 
it  is  the  good  principle  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  by  heaven.  He&  (1.  7),  '  thick,'  is 
here  put  for  'original  goodness,'  and  it  is  often  used  for  'generous,'  in  opposition  to  p&*, 
'thin,'  which  is  used  for  'meanness.'  Shi  (3.  1.  20)  is  here  put  for  'the,  this,  any* 
(3.  m.  7  —  16).  Observe  the  character  of  Confucius  here  given;  by  doing  his  duty  to 
others,  he  obtains  from  them  what  he  wants.  Gentleness,  goodness  (or  sincerity),  meek- 
ness, moderation,  and  courtesy  were  his  characteristics.  Chi  (3.  n.  8),  the  'intention'  or 
'inclination'  not  yet  brought  into  action,  but  only  sufficiently  to  show  a  tendency:  —  after 
his  parents'  death,  then  he  will  act  (king,  n.  13). 

Mdny-t-K  (4.  a.  2).  This  celebrated  philosopher  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Ts'ti  b 
(now  the  province  of  Kluin-tunyc),  where  he  lived  about  B.  C.  350.  He  was  left  fatherless 
at  an  early  age,  but  his  mother  took  great  care  of  his  education  and  the  choice  of  his 
youthful  companions.  He  first  studied  under  Tsz-sJ*,  one  of  Confucius'  descendants,  and 
finally  obtained  a  post  under  the  king  of  Tsi,  —  S!ufn-ird»g.  But  as  the  king  did  not  con- 
form to  Mdng-ttz't  doctrines,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Lidnyf,  — 
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Mqng-tsz,  at  an  interview  with  king  Siuen  of  Tsi,  said :  "  To  make  a  great 
palace,  you  must  employ  a  master-buililer  to  seek  out  great  trees.     If  he 
find  large  trees,  then  your  majesty  will  rejoice,  because  you  will  consider 
them  quite  fit  for  the  purpose.     But  if  the  workman  in  hewing  tlu-m  d.iwn 
make  them  small,  then  your  majesty  will  be  angry,  because  you  will  consider 
them  unfit  for  the  purpose.     Now,  if  a  man  in  his  youth  learn  manly  prin- 
ciples, and  wish  in  manhood  to  practice  them,  and  your  majesty  say,  'Just 
abandon  what  you  have  learnt  and  follow  me,' — how  is  that  ?  Suppose  now  your 
majesty  had  an  unpolished  gem  here?  Although  it  is  only  twenty  taels  in  weight, 
you  must  employ  a  lapidary  to  cut  and  polish  it.     And  when,  with  reference  to 
the  government  of  a  country,  you  say,  '  Just  abandon  what  you  have  learnt 
and  follow  me,' — then  how  does  this  differ  from  instructing  a  lapidary  how 
to  cut  and   polish   precious  stones?" — L6-ching-tsz,  at  an  interview  with 
Mqng-tsz,  said :  "  I  have  represented  it  to  our  prince,  who  was  about  to  call 
upon  you,  but  his  favourite  Tsang-tsang  prevented  him,  on  this  account  owr 
prince  is  not  come."     Mqng-tsz  said :  "  When  one  is  promoted  to  office,  it  is 
some  one  who  causes  it ;  when  one  is  not  promoted,  it  is  some  one  who  pre- 
vents it.     Promotion  and  non-promotion  are  not  in  the  power  of  man.     If  I 
do  not  meet  the  prince  of  Lu,  heaven  prevents  it;  how  could  a  son  of  the 
Tsang  family  prevent  my  meeting  him*!" — You  must  labour  at  your  busi- 
ness and  not  forget  to  regulate  the  heart,  and  do  not  assist  growing  things. 
Be  not  like  the  man  of  the  Sung  dynasty!    There  was  a  man  of  Sung  who 
when  he  grieved  at  his  grain  not  growing,  pulled  it  up  a  little  to  assist  its 
growth,  and  hurrying  home  fatigued,  he  said  to  his  people :  "  I  am  unwell  to- 
day, I  have  helped  the  corn  to  grow."     His  sons  hastened  to  go  and  look 
at  the  corn,  and  behold  it  was  withered  away !    There  are  few  in  this  world 
who  do  not  assist  the    corn  to  grow.     Because  there  is  little  profit  arising, 
those  who  abandon  it,  and  do  not  weed  their  corn,  but  help  it  to  grow  by 
pulling  it  up  a  little,  do  not  only  no  good,  but  positive  harm. 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  tlw  Sz-shii  (3),  Hid-mdng,  v.  native  text,  page  5. 
Mqng-tsz  said:  " Pl-i  was  the  pure  one  among  the  sages;  I-yiin  was  the 
trusty  statesman  among  the  sages ;  Liu  Hia-hwui  was  the  peaceful  one  among 
the  sages ;  and  K'ung-tsz  was  the  seasonable  one  among  the  sages.  K'ung- 
tsz  is  called  completely  perfect.  This  being  completely  perfect,  is  like  the 
sound  of  gold  and  the  jingling  of  precious  stones.  The  sound  of  gold  is  the 
commencement  of  harmony,  the  jingling  of  precious  stones  is  the  termination 
thereof.  To  begin  harmonious  arrangement  is  the  work  of  wisdom, — the 
completion  of  the  same  is  the  work  of  sanctity.  Wisdom  may  be  likened 

Afterwards  he  performed  various  services  at  the  courts  of  the  petty  princes  of  those  time*. 
He  attained  the  age  of  94.  Divine  honours  are  paid  to  his  memory,  and  twice  every  ye*r 
sacrifices  are  offered  at  his  tomb. 

*  This  Ping,  prince  of  Lu,  had  been  prejudiced  against  Many-ttz  by  his  favourite,  who 
said  that  he  was  a  bad  man  because  he  had  attended  more  carefully  to  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  his  mother  than  to  those  of  his  father.  Though  the  fact  was,  he  was  in  affluence 
when  he  buried  his  mother,  but  at  an  earlier  period  when  his  father  died  he  was  in  poverty. 

PART  II.  F 
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tl.  22.     shiny  ch'i  sz  ye.      Chi  pi  tsi  k'iati  ;/<*  :  shiny  pi  ts'i  I't  _//•".      Yiu  *,- 

e.  9.       JH'I  jn't  fin  icai  ye,  k'i  chi  dr  li  ye,  k"i  clniny  fi  '//•  //  ye." 

f.  2.  T^'t-t/'i/i  chi  t-i/t,  jl/i-kiai  yiii-chi  ;    siu-ii  ch~i  sin,  jin-kiai  yiii-chl  ; 

f.  18.  Jenny-king  chi  sin,  jin  kiai  yiu-chi  :   shi-fl  chi  sin.  j'in-kiai  yni-chi. 

g.  4.  Ts't-yin  chi  sin,  jin  ye;  siu-u  chi  sin,  i-ye;  kung-king  chi  sin.  li  ye; 
g.  22.  $}ti-fi  chi  sin,  chi  ye.     Jin,  I,  11,  chi,  fi  yiu  wai  16  ngo  y$.     Ngo  ku 
b.  10.  yiu  chi  ye  fu  8&  hr  1.    Ku  yd:  '  k'iti.  tsi  t>  chi;  she,  tsi  slit  chi.'    Htov 
h.  28.  siting  p'ei  sz  dr  wu  sw&n  che,  pit  ndng  tsin  k'i  tsai  che  ye.     Shi  yii: 
i.  14.  "  T'icnsang  ching  nun,  —  Yiu  icii  yiu  ts't,  —  Mtn-chi  i,  —  Haii  shi  i-te." 
i.  30.  K'u'ng-tsz  yu:    Wei  tsz-shi  che,  k'i  chi  tail  hill   kit  yiu  tvii  pi  yiu  tsi 
j.  1  7.  inin  chi  piny  i,  ye.     Kti  hau  shi  i-te. 

k.  2.  M(ing-tsz  yii:  "  Niu  shdn  chi  mfi  chuny  mei  )  ;  i  k'i  kiaii  yii  ta  kn-d 
k.  1  8.  ye,  fii-kin  fa  chi,  k'd-l  wei  mel  liul  Shi  k'i  ji-ye  chi  so  si,  yii-lu  chi 
1.  8.  so  jun,  fi-wiL  ming-ni  chi  sang  yen!  Niu-yAng  yiu  tsting  dr  mil  chi, 
1.  24.  shi-l  jA  pi  ch&-ch&  ye.  Jin  Men  k'i  cho-cho  ye,  l-wei  wi-chdng  yiu 
m.  12.  ts'ai  yen!  Tsz  k'i  shdn  chi  sing  ye  tsai?  Siii  tsan  hit  j  in  che,  k'i  wil 
in.  28.  jin-i  chi  sin  tsai?  K'i  so-l  fdng  k'i  lidng-ttin  che,  yi  yiu  fu-kin  chi 
n.  16.  yii  mii  ye:  tdn-tdn  dr  fa  chi,  k'd-l  wei  mel  hu?  K'i  ji-ye  chi  so  si, 
o.  5.  ping  tan  chi  k'i,  k'i  hau-wil  yii  jin  sidng-kin  ye-che,  ki  hi  ttti  k'i  tan- 
to.  23.  cheil  chi  so  wei  yiu  ku-wdng  chi." 

Sht-chin  (4.  d.  7).  The  commentator  Chu-hi  explains  this  expression  by  liu-shi  hiun- 
kiii  chi  c/HJi8  '  statesmen  who  are  loyal  and  patriotic  when  affairs  are  in  a  confused  state.' 
Tx'in-choi  (4.  d.  14)  'ministers  who  are  attached  to,  —  have  an  affection  for,  their  prince.' 
Mamj-tsz  was  arguing,  that  if  a  country  was  to  be  considered  ancient  (that  is,  worthy  of 
respect  on  account  of  its  venerable  and  well-tried  institutions)  by  reason  of  the  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  its  statesmen,  then,  where  affection  for  the  prince  was  wanting,  such 
ministers  could  not  exist  long,  but  would  depart,  and  consequently  the  kingdom  would 
lose  this  mark  of  honour.  The  commentator  adds  :  "Being  without  attached  ministers 
(i.  e.  ts'm-chtn),  much  more  would  the  state  be  without  those  patriotic  men  who  are  equal 
to  troublous  times"  (i.  e.  sM-chtn).  The  king's  idea  is,  that  such  ministers  go  away  because 
they  have  not  ability  equal  to  the  work.  His  majesty  assumes,  that  he  cannot  tell  their 
capacities  before  he  engages  them,  and  so  he  may  make  a  mistake  ;  he  therefore  asks  how 
he  may  guard  against  error  in  this  point,  and  so  reject  them.  The  excellent  reply  of 
Mang-tsz  needs  perhaps  a  little  explanation.  He  cautions  the  king  against  promoting 
relations  and  honourable  men  who  are  without  prudence,  and  neglecting  the  mean  man  and 
the  foreigner  who  may  have  this  quality.  He  then  proceeds  to  supply  the  case  in  which  the 
man  of  reputed  prudence  may  be  tested  in  order  to  employment.  He  warns  the  prince 
against  the  peculiar  bias  of  particular  classes,  and  points  to  the  vor  populi  as  worthy  of 
his  regard,  on  account  of  its  comparative  freedom  from  party  feeling  and  prejudice. 

U-  g-  7  —  i-  17)-  In  this  passage  M&ng-tsz  insinuates  that  the  learning  of  the  sages  is 
great,  and  that  the  king  seeks  to  reduce  their  principles  to  his  own  practice.  Fdn-shi,  an 
eminent  scholar  and  commentator,  says  on  this  passage  :  "  The  ancient  sages  ever  grieved 
that  princes  could  not  follow  their  doctrines,  and  the  princes  lamented  that  the  sages 
could  not  conform  to  their  desires,  wherefore  the  agreement  of  prince  and  minister  was 
ever  a  matter  of  difficulty.  '  :  seldom  agreed  with  the  princes  of  their 

times."  In  (4.  1.  5)  M-  ••ngnises  a  Supreme  Ruler,  whom  he  calls  Jlcaren,  as^the 

governor  of  human  affairs.  .  jilnincd  to  mean  'the  appearance 

of  stupidity  ;'  M'in<j-mdiig  signifies  'much  fatigued,'  according  to  Dr.  Williams'  Dictionary. 
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unto  ingenuity  in  its  practice,  and  sanctity  may  he  compared  to  strength. 
Thus,  the  archer,  who  shoots  at  upwards  of  a  hundred  paces,  readies  th>  t 
merely  by  his  strength,— should  he  strike  the  centre  it  will  not  be  merely 
by  his  strength." 

All  men  possess  compassionate  hearts;  all  men  have  hearts  open  to  shame; 
all  men  have  hearts  inclined  to  reverence;  all  men  have  hearts  to  <li>tin_ 
between  truth  and  falsehood.  A  compassionate  heart  leads  to  bencv,.l,-n.-.  ; 
a  heart  ashamed  of  vice  acts  with  justice;  a  reverent  heart  produ-v,  pro- 
priety of  manners;  a  heart  which  knows  truth  from  falsehood  gives  wisdom. 
Now,  we  are  not  imbued  with  benevolence,  justice,  propriety,  and  wisdom 
by  things  external ;  we  assuredly  possess  them  innately;  they  are  not  to  be 
aimed  at  only.  Therefore  it  is  said:  "Seek  them  and  you  obtain  them, 
forsake  them  and  you  lose  them."  Some  lose  manifold,  times  without  numlu-r, 
and  are  unable  to  perfect  the  capacity  they  possess.  The  Shl-(king)  says: 
"  Heaven  produced  all  people, — they  have  things  to  do  and  ways  to  do  tlu-m, 
— the  people  are  ever  constant  in  loving  this  beautiful  virtue."  A"il, 
has  said  that  he  who  made  this  ode  knew  right  principles !  For  if  there  ia 
business  to  do,  there  must  be  a  method  of  doing  it,  and  that  which  the  people 
constantly  maintain  is  esteem  for  this  beautiful  virtue  *. 

Mdng-tsz  said :  "  The  forest  of  the  Niu  mountain  t  was  once  beautiful ;  but 
since  its  borders  verge  on  a  great  state,  the  axe  has  felled  it : — can  it  be  called 
beautiful  still  ?  Yet  with  the  silent  growth  by  day  and  night,  and  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  rain  and  dew,  surely  the  tender  sprouts  will  shoot  again  !  Nay !  but 
the  oxen  and  the  sheep  have  been  there,  and  have  eaten  them  up ;  so  that  now 
it  is  a  wilderness!  When  people  see  its  naked  barrenness,  they  will  think  it 
never  supported  a  forest.  But  was  this  the  natural  state  of  the  mountain? 
Supposing  the  preservation  of  it  in  man,  is  there  not  a  heart  of  kindness  and 
justice  there?  But  the  means  by  which  man  loses  his  uprightness  is  like  tin- 
operation  of  the  axe  on  the  forest.  If  you  fell  wood  every  morning,  can  it 
appear  beautiful?  By  the  daily  and  nightly  growth  of  virtue,  the  spirit  which 
each  dawn  revives,  makes  all  men  similar  in  their  love  and  hate;  but  the 
deeds  which  each  day  brings  to  pass,  wither  and  destroy  it." 

Pl-t  (5.  b.  5);  I-yiin  (5.  b.  12);  Liti,  Hid-hwiii  (5.  b.  19).  The  virtues  of  these  three 
worthies  of  antiquity  are  mentioned  in  order  that  the  chief,  K'ung-tsz,  might  be  mentioned 
as  combining  the  whole  united  in  his  character.  Shiny  (5.  b.  7)  is  explained  by  the  com- 
mentator as  being  tl  chi  sd  tsiti  yb  '  that  which  proceeds  from  the  virtuous  principle,'  it 
corresponds  therefore  with  sanctity  among  us. 

(5.  g.  1 6.  17)  k'dng-king.  The  commentator  has  explained  this,  which  is  a  colloquial 
expression,  and  means  'to  reverence,'  by  saving  that  k'ung  is  the  external  expression  of 
klny,  and  king  is  the  principle  in  the  heart  from  which  k'ung  arises.  Here  we  have  an 
example  of  the  scientific  form  of  some  Chinese  words ;  the  objective  and  the  tubjectire  being 
united  to  form  a  general  term. 

*  This  'beautiful  virtue'  (shi  l-tl,  5.  j.  25)  is  called  in  the  Td-hiS,  mtng-tt,  'bright 
virtue,'  and  explained  in  the  commentary  to  be  the  virtuous  principle  implanted  in  the 
heart  by  heaven,  by  which  man  may  direct  both  his  spirit  and  his  conduct. 

t  The  Niu  mountain  was  on  the  south-east  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Tti,  the  domain 
of  the  king  to  whom  Mdng-tsz  was  speaking. 
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6.  Kxtrnct  from  the  Shing-yd  (i),  v.  native  text,  page  6. 

a.  i.  SMng-yii.   (i.)     T(in  hiau-ti  I  chiing  jin-lAn. 

a.  11.  3"(/<)  Shing-tsu  Jin  Hwdng-ti  lin-yil  lu-shl-yl  nien,  fd-tsu  tsqn-txln 

a.  2;.  hiai'i  >x'  pii  kiwi,  kin   ting  Hiau-klng  yen-i  yi-shu  ;    yen-shl   klng- 
\>.  12.  wdn,  i-ll  tsiung-lcwdn;  wil-fl  Mail  chi  t'wn-hid  chl  i.     Ku  Shing-yii 

b.  28.  shi  lii  t'iau  sheu  \  hiau-ti  k'al  k'l  twdn. 

c.  8.  Chin  pel  chlng  hung  nie  chiil  wel  wdng  hi  tin  ctiul  kvang  li  kiaii 

c.  21.  chl  s£  situ  #hl>i  hiau-ti  chl  i,  yung  shi  yii  dr  plng-mtn-jhi  tmitj,  siuen 

d.  8.  shl  chl.     Fa  hiau  che  ;  t'ien  chl  king,  ti  chl  i,  nun  chl  hing  ye.     Jin 
cl.  24.  pti  chl  hiadfd-meu,  tu pu  s&  fu-mtu  gai-tsz  chl  »I?i  hv !    Famj  k"i  vl 

e.  12.  li  hwal-pau ;  Ja pit  ndng  tsz-pu;  hdn  >n'i  nt'nuj  tsz-i.     Weifti-inra  die 

e.  29.  shin  ym-shlng,  cha  hing-sl  siau,  tsi  wel  chl  hi;  ti,  tsi  wel  chl  yiu; 

f.  15.  lung-tuny,  ts*i  kwei-pu  pn  li ;  tse-t'ung,  tsi  ts'ln-slu  k'ii-fi  I  yclng  I  kiau* 

g.  3.  chl  yU  ch'ing  jin  fu  wel  sJieu  kia-shi  meii  sdny-U  pd  ki  klny  ying  sin 
g.  20.  li  kTi  tsiil.     Fd-meu  chl  te  shl  t'ung  hau-t'ien-kany-ki;  jin-tsz  yii 
h.  6.  pau-tsln  gan  yU  wan  yi,  tang  niii  tsin  k'i  sin  wai  kie  k"i  li  kin  shin 
h.  24.  tsi-yung  I  kin  fa  laul  lung  hiau  yang ;  wu  po  pien  y~in  tsiu;  wil  hau 
i.  ii.  yung  teti  han;  wu  hau  ho-tsai  s&  ts'l-tsz  tsung  shi  i  wdn  wi  pi  dr 
i.  28.  chlng  k'iu  yiu  yii  ch'ul  dr  kwAng  chl.     Ju  Tsdng-tsz  so  wel  kit-chii 
j.  13.  pu-chwdng  fl  hiausz;  kiiin  pu  chiing  fl  hiau;  li  kwdn  pfi  king  fl 
j.  28.  hiau;  pdng-yiu  pu  sin  fl  hiau;  chen  chin  wu  yung  f  I  hiau:  kial 
k.  12.  hiau  tszjan  niii  chl  sz  yd. 

k.  20.  Che  ti  sdn  twdn  shi  tan  shw6  hiau  tl  tau-H,  nl-rndn  t'lng-cho! 
1.  5.  Hiau-shan  tie-nidng,  che  yi  kien  sz  shi  t'ien-ti  kien  cJidng-tsan  tl  tau- 
1.  21.  h,  pd-sing-man  tsiii-td  ti  ti-hing. 

The  Shiny-yu,  'Sacred  Edict/  was  issued  by  the  emperor  K'<tng-lii,  the  first  great 
emperor  after  the  Tartar  invasion  and  conquest  of  China  in  A.  D.  1644.  It  consisted  of 
sixteen  maxims,  bearing  upon  social  and  political  duties.  They  include  admonitions  to 
filial  and  fraternal  duties  (i);  to  regard  for  kindred  and  neighbours  (2,  3);  to  husbandry 
and  economy  (4,  5) ;  to  honour  learning  and  preserve  orthodoxy  (6,  7) ;  to  understand  the 
laws  and  cultivate  politeness  (8,  9);  to  form  a  habit  of  determination  in  your  calling  (10); 
to  instruct  youth  (i  i)  ;  to  refrain  from  false  accusations  and  from  hiding  deserters  (12,  13) ; 
to  pay  up  taxes  (14) ;  to  form  corporate  bodies  in  order  to  suppress  theft  (15) ;  and  to  settle 
animosities  in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed  (16).  These  maxims,  each  of  seven  characters, 
were  written  on  slips  of  wood,  and  are  still  exposed  in  the  public  offices.  They  were  ampli- 
fied by  Yu>i;/-clihi;/,  K'amj-hi's  son  and  successor.  This  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  public  on 
the  ist  and  i.sth  of  each  month,  a  custom  which  is  still  continued.  The  style  is  classical, 
and  difficult  for  the  lower  classes  to  understand.  But  Waxy  Yu-i>n,  an  officer  of  govern- 
ment, i>araphrased  the  whole  in  colloquial  style  of  composition. 

Laws  in  C'liina  were  first  explained  to  the  people  in  the  C/tcu*  dynasty  (cir.  B.C.  1000), 
on  the  ist  day  of  the  month.  At  the  present  readings,  the  civil  and  military  officers  in 
uniform  meet  in  a  public  hall.  The  Ll-stlng  exclaims:  "Stand  forth  in  file!"  which 
they  do  according  to  rank :  then  he  says ;  "  Kneel  thrice  and  bow  nine  times ! "  They 
all  kneel  and  lx>w  towards  a  platform,  where  a  board  stands  with  the  emperor's  name  on 
it.  Then  he  exclaims:  "Rise  and  retire!"  They  then  proceed  to  a  hall  where  the  law 
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Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Shing-yU  (i),  v.  native  text,  page  6. 

The  Sacred  Edict,  (i.)  Give  practical  weight  to  filial  piety  and  fmt« mal 
love  in  order  to  strengthen  the  relative  duties. 

Our  canonized  ancestor,  the  emperor  Jin,  reigned  sixty-one  years,  and 
followed  the  ways  of  his  fathers  in  honouring  his  parents  and  in  aimim,'  uim>- 
mittingly  to  observe  the  duty  of  filial  piety.  His  majesty  himself  revised  and 
amplified  the  meaning  of  the  Hiau-king  ('  Book  of  filial  piety').  He  amplifi.  ,1 
and  explained  the  text  of  the  work,  arranging  consecutively  the  arguments 
which  it  contained;  considering  filial  piety  alone,  and  nothing  else,  to  be  the 
means  of  governing  the  empire.  For  this  reason  the  sixteen  articles  of  the 
Sacred  Edict  start  with  filial  and  fraternal  duties  as  their  leading  principles. 

We,  having  succeeded  to  this  vast  inheritance,  have  investigated  thoroughly 
his  former  instructions;  and,  having  studied  the  object  he  had  in  view  in 
establishing  the  doctrine  every  where,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  reiterated 
the  meaning  of  filial  piety  and  fraternal  affection,  in  order  that  you  soldiers  and 
people  all  may  know  it.  Now  filial  piety  exists  in  the  law  of  heaven,  in  the  sen- 
timent of  the  earth,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  people.  If  a  man  does  not  know 
how  to  obey  his  parents,  he  does  not  bear  in  mind  their  heart  of  affection! 
For  before  he  was  separated  from  their  parental  arms :  when  hungry,  he  could 
not  feed  himself;  when  cold,  he  could  not  clothe  himself.  To  act  as  parents  do, 
is  to  judge  by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  to  notice  the  appearance  of  the  face;  if 
the  child  laugh,  then  to  be  pleased ;  if  he  cry,  then  to  be  grieved ;  when  he 
moves  about  to  support  his  footsteps  and  not  leave  him ;  when  he  is  in  pain, 
through  sickness,  then  to  be  regardless  of  sleep  and  food,  in  order  to  rear 
him  and  to  teach  him  until  he  arrive  at  man's  estate  *. 

And  then  they  give  him  a  home,  they  plan  about  his  livelihood  by  a  hun- 
dred schemes,  they  deliberate  for  him  until  their  whole  heart  and  strength  are 
both  expended.  The  good  principles  of  parents  are  like  the  vastness  of  high 
heaven!  The  son  who  would  fain  requite  his  parents'  kindness  only  in  a  t.-n- 
thousandth  degree,  must,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  exercise  to  the  utmost 
his  whole  heart  and  strength ; — be  careful  about  himself,  be  frugal,  serve  them 
with  diligence,  and  dutifully  provide  for  them.  Let  him  not  gamble  nor 
drink, — neither  be  fond  of  feats  of  daring  and  trials  of  strength, — nor  hanker 
after  riches  to  expend  secretly  on  his  wife  and  children.  Although  to  perform 
outward  ceremonies  he  may  not  be  prepared  with  means  to  accomplish  all 
that  he  might  intend,  sincerity  of  purpose  should  abound,  and  increase  it  As 
Tsqng-tsz  has  said:  Unseemly  conduct  is  not  filial;  in  serving  the  prince  to 
be  traitorous  is  not  filial ;  in  the  office  of  magistrate  to  act  in  an  undignified 
manner  is  not  filial ;  with  friends  to  be  insincere  is  not  filial ;  in  battle  to  be 
cowardly  is  not  filial.  All  these  belong  to  the  duty  of  an  obedient  son.— 
(Paraphrase.) — These  three  sections  treat  on  the  doctrine  of  filial  piety  alone. 
Do  you  listen !  This  one  article  of  obedience  to  parents  is  the  principle  which 
is  constantly  preserved  in  the  universe,  and  is  the  greatest  act  of  virtuous 
practice  amongst  mankind. 

*  Cf.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  Bk.  II.  2,  5,  6. 
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1.  30.          Xl-mdn  ts'ung-pu-chi  hiau-shdn  tie-nidng,  tsd-uio,   ptf-pa   /></    t'n> 

in.  15.  nidng  gai-$r-tsz  ti  sin-chdng,  siting  shdng  yi  siting?    Tang  rii-imj/i 

m.  29.  tso  luii-tsz  ti  shi-heu,  tie-nidng  hwai-pau-ch6  ;  l&ntj-Jnn!,  ],/'/  hu:H'i  /.<;.'- 

n.  15.  kl  clb'uen-i;  ki-fiaii,  pii-hwui  ts£-kl  k't-fdn;  k'dn-cho  ni-mdn  yen-si, 

n.  24.  nl  siau-liau,  t'd  pien  hi:  nl  ti-liau,  t'd  pien  tsiu;  nl  hing-tdng-liau, 

0.  10.  t'd  tsiu  kdn-ting-liau  nl  pu  pu  II.     Nl  jd  yiu-liau  tse-ping,  t'd  ^'"  '// 
0.27.  shut  pu  ndng  an. 

7.  Extract  from  the  Shing-yu  (2),  v.  native  text,  page  7. 

a.  2.  (5.)  Shdng  tsi-kien  I  si  tsai-yung. 

a.  10.         Sdng-jin  pii-ndng  yi  ji  dr  wu  yung,  tsl  pu-k'o  yi  ji  dr  ?'•//  fx/ii. 

a.  27.  Jen  pi  lid  yiil  yii  chi  tsai  dr  lieu  k'd  kung  pu  shi  chi  yiing.     Ku  tsi- 

b.  14.  kien  shdng  yen!    Fu  tsai  yiu  shwiil  ye  ;    tsi-kien  yid  shwill  chi  ctiii 

b.  28.  yd.     Shwul  chi  liu  pu  ch'u,  tsi  yi-si  wu  yu  dr  shwiil  U  lift  I.      Tsai 

c.  15.  chi  liu  pu  tsi,  tsi  yung-chi  wu  tu  dr  tsai  li  kwei  I.     Ngo  Shing-tsu, 

d.  2.  Jin  Hwdng-ti,  kdng  hing  tsi-kien,  wei  t'ien-hid  sien,  hiu  yang-sdng  si 

d.  17.  liai-nui.      Tin  fit  yiu  king  king  I  si  tsai,  yung  shi  hiun  kai.      Tsi  ku 

e.  3.  min  fung  kial  kwei  hu  kin  kien.     Jen  kin  dr  pu  kien,  tsi  shi  fu  chi 

e.  19.  U  pu-tsu  kung  yi  fu  chi  yung.      Tsi  siii  so  tsdng  jyii-tsu  kiing  yi  ji 

f.  6.  chi  sit.      K'i  hai  nal  kdng  shin  ye.  —  Che  t'eu  yi  twdn  shi  shwQ. 

f.  21.  Shing-tsu,  Jin  Hwdng-ti,  yin-yin  chiii-hiun  ti  yuen-yiu.     Tdfdnjin 

g.  6.  sang  shi-sJidng  pu  ndng  yi-ji  mu-yiufi,  tsiu  pu  k'd  yi-j'i  inn-i/lh  yhi- 
g.  24.  ts'ien.     Jen  pi  ting  tsi-ch'u-hid  sie  yen-ts'ien,  tau  nti  hwA-jen  shi  t'd 
h.  10.  ti  shi-heu,  ts'ai  ti  tsi-ki;  sd-l  shwo  ts^-kien  yi-cho.     Shi-ko  tsu-iniau- 
h.  28.  ti  fd-tsz!     Tsie  die  yen-ts'ien,  tsiu  ju  shwfil  yl-pdn;  jin  tsi-kien  t'd, 

1.  14.  tsiu  sidng  tsu-shwili-ti  yi-pdn.     Liu  ti  shiviil  pu  tsu-chu  sic  yih  t<~>- 
{.  30.  shau  liu  to-shau,  tsiu  yau  kdn-ho-liau.      Yung  tsai  j  (I  liil  shwiil  j6  p& 
j.  16.  tsal-si-chS-sie,  jin  ts'ung  to-sJiau  yen-ts'ien  chuen  yen  ye-tsid 

k.  i.  liau.  —  Fu  ping-ting  ts'ien-lidng  yiu  yi  ting  chi  su,  nal  pii-chi 


is  usually  read.  Here  the  people  are  assembled  to  listen.  The  Li-sang  then  calls  out: 
"  Respectfully  begin!"  The  Sz-kiang-sang,  or  orator,  kneels  before  an  altar  of  incense, 
takes  a  board  with  a  maxim,  and  ascends  a  pulpit  or  platform.  An  old  man  then  pre- 
sents the  board  to  the  people,  calls  for  silence  with  a  rattle,  and,  kneeling,  reads  the 
maxim.  The  Li-sang  next  demands  the  explanation  from  the  St-tiAHff-sdng,  who  stands 
up  and  gives  the  meaning.  See  Dr.  Milne's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the  Sacred 


The  original  preface  by  Yuny-ching  is  in  elegant  classical  style,  and  worthy  of  careful 
perusal.  We  will  give  a  version  of  a  portion,  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  young 
student.  "  The  Shit-(king)  says  :  '  Every  year,  in  the  ist  month  of  spring,  a  herald  with 
a  bell  went  round  on  the  roads.'  The  Li-(ki)  says:  "The  Sz-tu  prepared  the  six  ceremo- 
nies to  chasten  the  dispositions  of  the  people  ;  and  illustrated  the  seven  doctrines  in 
order  to  exalt  their  virtue  !  '  All  these,  by  giving  proper  weight  to  first  principles,  and 
reverence  for  realities,  became  the  means  of  enlightening  the  people  and  awakening 
the  age.  A  plan  the  very  best!  An  idea  the  most  noble!  Our  canonized  father,  the 
emperor  Jin,  for  a  long  time  taught  the  doctrine  of  complete  renovation.  His  virtue 
was  wide  as  the  ocean,  and  his  favour  extended  every  where.  His  benevolence 
nourished  every  thing,  and  his  justice  regulated  all  people.  For  sixty  years,  morning 
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If  you  do  not  at  all  understand  obedience  to  your  parents,  how  can  you, 
unless  you  consider  your  parents'  heart  of  affection  towards  their  d.il.l. 
it  a  thought?  At  that  time  when  you  were  a  little  fellow,  and  in  your  ]..,• 
embrace, — being  cold,  you  knew  not  how  to  clothe  yourself;  being  1m i 
you  could  not  feed  yourself*.     They  beheld  the  colour  of  your  countcn. 
When  you  smiled,  they  were  pleased;  when  you  wept,  they  were  sorrowful. 
When  you  moved  about,  they,  at  your  heels,  supported  your  steps  and  remained 
with  you.     If  you  were  sickly,  they  could  not  sleep  in  peace. 

Translation  oftfie  Extract  from  tJte  Shlng-yU  (2),  v.  native  text,  page  7. 

(5.)  Attend  carefully  to  frugality  so  as  to  spare  the  waste  of  your  means. 

Mortals  cannot  exist  for  a  day  without  expending  something,  and  con- 
sequently they  may  not  exist  for  a  day  without  the  means  of  doing  so. 
Well  then,  they  must  lay  up  their  superfluous  money,  so  that  bye  and  bye 
they  may  apply  it  to  future  necessities.  For  this  reason  let  frugality  be  i-\.  i  - 
cised !  Now  money  is  like  water,  and  frugality  is  like  the  accumulation  of 
water.  If  the  flowing  away  of  water  be  not  stopped,  then  the  water  will  leak 
out  and  be  completely  exhausted.  And  if  the  flowing  forth  of  money  be  not 
limited,  then  the  expenditure  of  it  will  be  lavish  and  your  means  will  fail. 
Our  canonized  ancestor,  the  emperor  Jin,  himself  practised  a  frugal  economy, 
for  a  leading  example  to  the  empire ;  while  he  aimed  at  making  provision  for 
the  people  and  giving  prosperity  to  the  state  t.  In  times  of  abundance  he 
was  so  careful  to  spare  the  wealth  of  the  country,  that  he  used  to  issue  pro- 
clamations to  instruct  the  people  to  lay  up  store.  From  olden  time  all  tin- 
feelings  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  industry  and  frugality.  But  if  toe 
suppose  industry  without  frugality,  then  ten  men's  labour  would  not  suffice  to 
supply  one  man's  wants.  The  store  which  comes  of  a  year's  hoarding  is 
insufficient  for  one  day's  need.  The  harm  which  arises  is  greater  still  than 
the  loss. — (Paraphrase.) — This  first  section  tells  the  reason  why  our  canonized 
ancestor,  the  emperor  Jin,  gave  us  such  careful  instructions.  All  men  in 
general  born  into  the  world  are  unable  to  live  for  a  day  without  expense. 
Therefore  they  cannot  exist  for  a  day  without  money,  so  they  must  determine 
to  store  up  and  accumulate  a  little  money,  to  meet  sudden  emergencies.  Then 
they  will  be  able  to  relieve  the  embarrassed ;  on  this  account  he  speaks  of  fru- 
gality. It  is  an  uncommonly  good  plan  of  his !  Now  as  for  money,  it  is  just 
like  water ;  and  if  people  take  care  of  their  money,  it  is  just  as  if  one  collected 
a  quantity  of  water  together.  Now,  if  flowing  water  be  not  confined  and 
stopped,  a  good  deal  will  escape,  and  then  all  will  be  dried  up.  Using  money 
is  like  letting  water  flow,  if  you  do  not  employ  a  little  care  as  to  the  quantity, 
then  your  money  will  by  little  and  little  be  exhausted. — Now  the  amount  of 
the  soldier's  pay  is  fixed,  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  be  frugal.  As  to  his 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  sever.il  characters,  which  are  wanting  in  the  native  text, 
have  been  supplied  in  the  Roman  character. 

t  This  passage  is  rather  obscure,  but  the  translation  given  above  appears  to  convey 
the  meaning  intended.  The  expressions  'within  the  seas'  and  'below  the  skies'  we 
translated  by  'the  state'  and  'the  empire.' 
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k.  17.  tsl;   i  hau  sien-ll,  shl  k'iu  kdn-mei.      Y;i  yil  ft,  sii  yii  chi  lidng  shin, 

1.  4.  chi  chlnj  t'(u,  5  .•?«/  k't  yu.      Tsz-^mu  siting  kiucn;  ji  fu  yl  ji,  dial 

\.  20.  shin  liil-chii/fj,  kl  hdn  pfi  mien.  —  Che  t't-dr-tivdn  shl  shioo  plit<j  ]tt~t-chl 

m.  7.  tsi-kit'ii-tl  ;    ;t"t-ni'1/t  pln;/-tltty  t~i  tn'ii'tt-JIdng,  yuen  yiu  >/'>-t'imj  chi.  sd- 

m.  23.  mu,jo-shl  pu  chl-tau  tsan-tsl;  l-fu  yau  hwd-ll,  fdn-shl  yau  mel-k'eu, 

n.  ii.  kwb  yl-kb  yii  jl-tsz,  tail  hwd  fl  kl-kb  yu  ts'ic/t-lidng,  die  tslin-l'n'imj 

n.  28.  tsdng-tl  keu  fl.     Shln-tsie  yiii  pu  yan-saiiy-ti.     Hwdn  yau   kit  sie 

0.  13.  cJuujin  i  hwui-shci,  cite  ku,  yl-shi  kwal-hwu. 

8.  Extract  from  the  Hau-k'iti  chuZn  (i),  v.  native  text,  page  8. 

a.  2.  ffau-k'id  chuen.     SwcLn-kl  ting-Hail,  tau  ts2-jt,  ji  wi-ch'ii,  tsiii  k'i 

a.  18.  lai,  klau  Siau-tdn  slwu-shl  hlng-ll,  ta-tien  k"l-shln;  tsz-kio  cJiucn-ydng 

b.  4.  tien-shdng  yt-ko-xiau-sz,   nd-Uau   ti-tsz  lai,  hwiil-pal  Kwb  kiing-ts%. 

b.  20.  Pu-k'i  Kwo  kung-tsz  l-fu  hid-jin  tsai  hid-chii  ta-t'lng;    yl-kien  Tl 

c.  7.  kung-tsz  lai-pal,  tsau  fl  pau-yii  Kwo  kung-tsz  kdng-tdng-tl  Tl  kung- 

c.  23.  tsz  tau  mdn.     Kivb  kung-tsz  tsau  i-kwdn  tsi-ts'ii  siah-hd-hd  tl  ylng- 

d.  9.  tsidng-ch'ii-lai  tail:    "  Siau-tl  tsu-jl  tsln-ye,  pu-ktoo  liail-piaa-ydng- 
<1.  24.  mu  chi  citing  ;    Tl  kdn  lad  tal-hidng  tsz-ku  ;"  y~tn  lu-n-Ui'/t  td-kung- 

e.  9.  kung  ts'lng  tsin-k'ii.     Tl  kung-tsz  yuen  ta-c/uhig,  che  tau  mdn  t'efi  i/l- 

e.  24.  ming-ti,  pien  tseii.     Hwu-kien  Kwo  kung-tsz  chi  cliu-mdn  ylny-tsl, 

f.  8.  shl-fdn  yln-kln,  yl-twdn-hd-k  '/.  {>ii  n-j'<i  ,t<j  pil-hid  Idiuj-licn  lai,  che-te 

f.  25.  t'eil  Halt  ming-ti,  lidng-sidng-yl-jdng  tau  t'lng.     Tl  kung-tsz  tsiii  yau 

g.  10.  shl-li.     Kwb  kdng-tsz  chl-chti  tau  :    "  Tsz-ku-n  p>~i-j>if'u  ts'lng  kiaii." 
g.  24.  Siii  tsidng  Tl  chl-yau  tau  fieii-t'lng  ;  fdng-ts'ai  shl-tl  8ti-ts6.    Y'i-mi>'ii 
h.  10.  Men-sJidng-ctid-lai,  Kwo  kung-tsz  yln  sliwo-tau  :  "7v"/.V  i'.\in  t<u-h'nlny, 
h.  24.  ylng-hiung  chi  ming,  kl-sz  yl-hioiil;  ts'itn  tniing-jt'/  fi,i  j/>-y>  *•/ 

1.  10.  meil  tsln-ye  dr  yid  ts'ung-ts'ung  fa-kid,  pau-Jit;n   ch''-kln;   kln-hlng 
\.  25.  taal-lln,  yiu  chlng  chul-kd,  chlng  yiu  kw'ai-sz!    Kdn  pdn-tso  plng- 
j.  9.  yuen  shl-jl  chi  yln,  I  wet  kt-ke  chi  hwai?"    Ti-kuntj-t.^  ch'd 

j.  26.  li-k'l-shln-lal,  tad:  "Chlng  chdng-hitlnij  l06-gat,ptym  inny 


and  evening,  even  while  eating  and  dressing,  his  only  concern  was  to  excite  all,  both 
within  and  without  the  empire,  to  exalt  humanity  ;  to  speak  with  deference  to  each  other; 
to  put  away  meanness  and  keep  faith  with  one  another  perfectly  ;  that  by  cultivating 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  humility,  they  might  for  ever  enjoy  a  reign  of  universal  peace. 
Therefore  with  this  intention  he  gave  these  superior  instructions,  consisting  of  sixteen 
articles,  to  acquaint  the  Bannennen  (i.  e.  the  Tartars),  together  with  all  descriptions  of 
men  and  soldiers  tliroughout  the  provinces,  of  the  bounds  of  their  common  and  uncom- 
mon duties,  of  the  culture  of  the  ground  and  of  the  mulberry  tree,  of  working  and 
',  principles  and  results,  of  fine  and  coarse,  public  and  private,  great  and  small, 
and  whatsoever  else  the  circumstances  of  the  people  called  on  them  to  practice,  —  these 
are  the  things  which  his  sublime  intelligence  aimed  at.  He  affectionately  treated  you, 
his  subjects  just  as  his  own  children  ;  he  issued  his  sacred  instructions,  clearly  aiming  at 
your  certain  protection,  every  age  should  observe  them,  they  cannot  be  changed." 

Mtimj  (6.  a.  12)  here  means  'canonized'  or  'sacred.'  It  is  the  custom  in  China  to 
place  the  names  of  great  men  in  the  temple  of  ancestors,  they  thus  become  canonized 
and  receive  the  prefix  shiny.  The  temple  of  Confucius  is  called  the  ffltlny-mlaa.  (Cf. 
note  on  page  26,  Part  II.) 
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clothes,  he  likes  to  have  them  fine;  as  to  his  f..u«l.  he  seeks  for  wi-.. 

and  good.     One  month's  expenditure  amounts  t.»  s,-\,  ral  i,util 

he  borrows  to  follow  out  his  wishes.     The  child  and  th«-  nmth.-r  been 
equal  size.     Every  day  adds  to  the  burden  of  debt,  and  hunger  and  stan 
become  inevitable. —  (Paraphrase.) — This  second  section  speaks  al..,iit    t!.,- 
soldier's  ignorance  of  frugal  economy.     The  pay  of  you  soldiers  is  a  regularly 
fixed  amount.     If  you  don't  know  how  to  be  economical,  but  as  far  as  your 
clothes  are  concerned  you  wish  for  finery,  and  as  respects  your  food  you  : 
a  dainty  mouth;    when  a  month  is  passed,  you  find  that  you  have  I 
several  months'  wages;  how  can  your  pay  be  sufficient?   Moreover  you  canimt 
live  happily,  but  you  must  run  into  debt,  in  order  to  carry  out  your  habits  of 
dissipation,  and  you  regard  only  the  pleasures  of  the  moment. 

Translation  of  the  JSxtractfrom  t/ie  Ifau-k'iii  chuen(i),  v.  native  text,  page  8. 

The  Story  of  the  Fortunate  Union. 

His  plans  being  determined  on ;  the  next  day,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
he  arose  and  called  Siau-tan  to  collect  the  luggage,  and  to  prepare  him- 
self for  departure:  while  he  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  having  solicited  the 
services  of  a  boy  from  the  inn,  took  his  card  to  return  the  visit  of  Mr.  Kwo. 
Without  intimation  Mr.  Kwo  had  set  a  menial  to  play  the  spy  in  the  lower 
room.  Directly  this  man  saw  Mr.  Tl  going  to  visit,  he  hastened  to  give 
information  to  Mr.  Kwo,  who  was  just  waiting  for  Mr.  Tl  to  arrive  at  the 
gate.  Mr.  Kwo,  ready  dressed,  came  out  to  receive  him,  smiling,  and  with  a 
respectful  but  cordial  'Ha!  ha!'  he  said:  "7,  your  humble  servant,  in  wait- 
ing upon  you  yesterday,  intended  merely  to  show  a  slight  mark  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  respect.  You  Mr.  Tl,  I  fear,  have  troubled  yourself,  Sir,  to  take 
notice  of  it."  Then  repeatedly  he  bowed  respectfully  and  invited  him  to  enter 
in.  Mr.  Tl  at  first  intended  only  to  go  to  the  door  and  present  a  card,  and 
then  to  walk  away.  But  on  seeing  all  at  once  Mr.  Kwo  straightway  coming 
out  to  receive  him,  very  urgent  and  full  of  cordiality,  (then)  he  did  not  lay 
aside  his  reserve,  but  merely  presented  his  card,  and  the  two  gentlemen  kept 
bowing  to  each  other  until  they  reached  the  reception  room.  Mr.  Tl  was 
then  about  to  perform  the  salutations,  but  Mr.  Kwo  stopped  him,  saying : 
"This  place  is  inconvenient  to  invite  your  commands;"  and  forthwith  he 
invited  Tl  into  the  inner  hall,  where  they  saluted  each  other,  and  sat  down 
in  due  form.  Tea  having  been  served  up,  Mr.  Kwo  then  said:  "/  have 
long  heard  of  you,  Sir,  you  have  a  hero's  name,  ardently  have  I  looked  for- 
ward to  an  interview.  When,  on  a  former  occasion,  you  condescended  t<> 
come  to  our  poor  place,  I  then  planned  to  wait  upon  you,  and  in  a  hurried 
manner  to  pay  my  compliments;  but  you  were  absent,  and  I  have  felt  the 
annoyance  up  to  the  present  time.  Now  that  happily  you  are  again  come, 
and  have  once  more  condescended  to  regard  us,  it  is  assuredly  a  significant 
circumstance;  may  I  presume  to  engage  you  in  a  ten  days'  eutcrtainim-nt  to 
make  even  my  original  plan,  and  to  gratify  our  feelings  of  hunger  and  thirst?" 
Mr.  Tl,  however,  having  finished  his  tea,  then  arose  and  said :  "  In  return,  Sir, 
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k.  10.  che-shi  '  kwel-sin-sz-tsien,'  kln-ji   r>-ke  tsiu-yau  hing-liau,  pet  pi  chl 

k.  27.  hinl,i.  /iii-fiit  'i-j/,  k'o-yc!"    W&ng-wai  t.iiii.  tseii.     Kwo  Idn-chu  tau: 

1.  12.  "  Sinny-fung  j)u-y*in,  dun  ling  l  fung-yu  siaii-jin.'    Jin  shi  liing-k't,  ye 

1.  27.  yaii  kii-Uil  siin-jt."    Ti  tail:  "  Siau-ti  shl-sht  yau-hing,  pu-slii  kil-ts'z, 

m.  14.  Av  diang-Jriung  sidng-lidng."     Shwo-pd,  yiu  wd/ng  wai  tseit.     Kwo  yl 

in.  27.  sheu  chi-chu,  tau:  "Siau-ti  sill  pii-fa'a",  ye  t'ien  wei  hwdn-kid  tsz-ti; 

n.  13.  t'al-hiilng  pu-yau  k'dn-te  shi-ffin  k'lny-liau  j&  ko  k'dn-k'lny,  tsiu  pu- 

n.  29.  kal  lai  ts£-ku-liau;  ki-miing  ts£-kii,  pien  yau  swan  tso  pln-chu;  siau- 

0.  15.  ti  k'it-k'u  siting-lid,  pu-kwo  yu  shau  tsin  pln-chu  chl  I  ar,  f\ 

9.          Extract  from  the  Hait-k'iu  chuen  (2),  v.  native  text,  page  9. 

a.  i.  yiu  sd  k'iil  ye;  jm-shi  tal-hiuny  hu  kien  k'll-clu  shin  ye."    Tl  k'ung- 

a.  17.     tsz  tau:  " Mung  chl) ng-h lung  yln-yln  ya-nga't,  siau-ti  yl  pu  jln  yen 

b.  2.      k'ii;    tdn  chwang-l-su;   htng-si  kung-tsung,  shi  pu  yting  hwdn  d,r." 

b.  1 6.    Kwo  tau:  "Ki-shi,  t'al-hiung,  pu  I  pdng-yiu  wei  ts'ing,  kw'ai-i  yau- 

c.  i.      htng;  siau-tt  k'idng-lid,  ye  tst-kio  hwdng-kwei;    tdn  che-shi  ts'lng- 

c.  15.     shin  ng6-fu  dr  lai,  yiu  ling  ngo-fu  fir  k'u,  ti-sin  shi  yiu  pu-gdn: 

d.  2.      Itin  yl  pu  kdn  kiu  liu,  die  k'lA  lio-t' in<j-)ii  shi,  shaii  tiing  yl-tsdn,  dr 

d.  19.     tsi  t'ing  k'u-die  tsiu  tail,  shil-kl  jin-tsing  lid'ng  txin.     San-tau  t'al- 

e.  4.      hiiing  hwdn  pu-lcdng  fu-ts'ung!"    Ti  pctn  pu-yii  liu,  yln  kien  Kwo 

e.  18.     shln-ts'ing  heu-^niau,  k'dn-k'qn  kw'an-liu,  chl-te-chii-hid  tail:    "  Tau- 

f.  2.       ts'ai  tsin-pai  tsdng-pien  hail  sidng-jau!"  Kwo  tau:  "CJii-l  sidng-fung, 

f.  16.     tang  wdng  pu-wgd;  t'al-hiung  knfai-sz,  hd-kil  ts£>  tsz  t'au-yen?"  Ching 

g.  i.  shwo  pu-liau,  die-kien  Shwul-yiin  hwti,  tseu-liau  tsin-lai.     K'dn-kien 
g.  15.  Tt,  mdng-shl-kwd-ll,  mwan-lien  t'ul  siau,  tau  :    "  Tso-ji  she-chi-nu 
g.  30.  kdn  Ti  sien-sdng  yuen  lai  kaii-i,  te  td  ngo-hiS-sdng  kii-kien,  fung-ku 
h.  17.  shau-piau  wi  shin,  pu  shi  Ti  sien-sdng  ho-ku  kien  wai  k'u-k'u  (sz-liaii. 

1.  4.  Kin  hing  yili  yuen,  yiti  te  sidng-pei."     Ti  tau:   " Ngd-hio-sdng  lai 

The  ffiati-klng  (6.  b.  3)  'the  Classic  of  Filial  Piety,'  is  a  collection,  in  sixteen  chapters, 
of  sentences  by  Confucius  and  his  disciple  2saH»/-tev,*ipon  duty  to  parents  and  superiors. 
The  author's  name  is  unknown.  A  translation  by  Dr.  Bridgman  appeared  in  the  Chinese 
Repository,  vol.  V. 

Wii-fl i  (6.  b.  17 — 25).  Here  are  two  negatives  to  intensify  an  assertion.  The 

whole  may  be  construed :  '  By  nothing  else  but  filial  piety  he  considered  that  the  empire 
could  be  governed.'  (See  Art.  450  of  Part  I.)  Chl  t'ien-hid  chl  I  =  'the  idea  (or  thought, 
or  purpose)  for  governing  the  empire,'  i.  e.  'he  considered  that  the  empire  could  be 
governed,'  u'£-fi  hia.6,  'only  by  filial  piety  being  inculcated.' 

Fit  hiati-cht y&  (6.  d.  10 — 22)  is  an  elegant  passage,  which  cannot  be  literally 

translated;  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the  three  great  powers  of  the  universe,  sdn-ts'at*  as 
the  Chinese  call  heaven,  earth,  and  man.  It  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  filial 
piety  is  that  duty  which  contains  the  germ  of  all  good  principles  and  virtuous  conduct, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  which  produces  harmony  in  the  universe. 

Chi  ti-sdn-tic'&n  (6.  k.  20).  This  annotation  might  have  referred  to  an  earlier  portion, 
but  here  begins  the  subject  of  filial  piety,  and  the  author  having  but  a  limited  space,  he 
deemed  it  right  to  omit  the  first  two  sections  of  notes. 
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for  your  generosity  and  kindness,  I  ought  to  receive  your  command*,  hut 
the  fact  is  this, — <  My  heart  returns  like  arrow  fleet,' — to -<lav,  and  nt  once, 
I  am  about  to  proceed  on  my  journey;  as  regards  the  enjoyment  of  your  hos- 
pitality I  will  remain  to  receive  it  another  day,  that  will  do."  Going  towards 
the  outer  door  he  was  about  to  depart,  when  Mr.  A'»-v>  stopped  him.  saying: 
"For  good  friends  to  meet  without  drinking,  would  truly  cause  tin-  wind  and 
the  moon  to  smile  (at  men) !  Admitting  that  you  are  in  haste  to  travel,  still 
you  ought  to  yield,  and  remain  three  days."  Tl  said :  "  I  am  really  about  to 
travel,  it  is  not  a  mere  refusal,  I  beg  of  you,  Sir,  to  excuse  me."  Having 
spoken,  he  again  turned  to  the  door;  but  Kwo  with  one  hand  took  hold  of 
him  and  said:  "/,  although  I,  your  humble  servant,  am  without  taleir 
you  should  consider  that  I  am  the  son  of  an  official  family,  you,  Sir,  should  not 
look  upon  me  very  lightly,  if  indeed  you  do  despise  me,  theu  you  ought  not 
to  have  come  to  take  notice  of  me.  Having  obliged  me  with  your  kind 
regard,  then  you  should  look  upon  me  as  your  host;  and  I,  in  thus  u- 
you  to  remain,  only  wish  in  a  slight  degree  to  fulfil  a  host's  friendliness  and 
nothing  more. 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  ffau-k'id  chtten  (2),  v.  native  text,  page  9. 
I  have  nothing  else  to  ask.  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  see  to  oppose  so 
much."  Mr.  Tl  said  :  "  Being  under  obligation,  Sir,  for  your  extreme  kindness, 
I,  for  my  part,  can  hardly  allow  myself  to  speak  of  going ;  but  as  every  thing 
is  packed,  and  my  face  is  set  (homewards)  like  a  running  stream  in  haste,  the 
circumstances  will  not  permit  me  to  delay  at  all."  Kwo  said :  "  It  being  so, 
Sir,  that  you  take  not  friendly  feeling  as  your  disposition,  but  are  in  a  hurry 
to  depart ;  if  I  were  to  urge  your  stay,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself.  But 
the  fact  is  just  this,  early  in  the  morning  you  come  fasting,  and  if  I  were  to 
allow  you  to  depart  without  breakfast,  my  mind  would  be  truly  ill  at  ease. 
As  it  is  I  would  not  presume  to  detain  you  for  long,  only  a  very  little  time, 
to  take  a  slight  meal,  and  then  we  may  hear  of  your  departure,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  all  those  human  feelings  of  ours  are  mutually  satisfied.  You  cannot, 
Sir,  still  be  unwilling  to  remain."  Tl,  who  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  did  not 
wish  to  stay,  when  he  saw  the  deep  feeling  and  generous  behaviour  (of  his 
host)  entreating  him  to  wait,  abode  where  he  was,  and  said,  "  In  a  mere  visit 
why  should  I  trouble  you  so  much?"  Kwo  said:  "When  good  friends  meet, 
then  they  forget  personal  feelings;  you,  Sir,  are  a  shrewd  man  of  learning, 
why  do  you  make  use  of  this  formal  expression?"  Just  as  he  was  speaking  and 
before  he  had  finished,  who  should  they  see  but  £/«>">/-/////<  walking  up  and 
coming  in.  On  seeing  Ti,  he  rapidly  went  through  the  salutations,  and  with 
his  face  all  smiling  he  adressed  him  and  said  :  "  Yesterday  my  little  niece 
being  moved  by  your  coming  so  far  Mr.  Ti  to  honour  us  with  your  compli- 
ments, deputed  me  to  present  a  card,  and  to  offer  an  invitation,  as  a  slight 
indication  of  our  cordial  feelings.  We  could  not  understand  what  reason  you 
had  Mr.  Ti  for  objecting  and  so  decidedly  refusing.  Now  happily  we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  again  to-day."  Ti  said :  "  I  came  in  great  haste, 
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i.  18.  shu  tsau-ts'ui.  k'i'ifH  tsung-tsung;  yu  II  yuenrtcu  ctieu-tsti,  ku  king  to 

j.  4.  sJu-che  ts'z-sie;  t*'>  kin-)'  <-1<l  /">.  ;'/?•  pii-kwo  yuen  yl  shl-klng,  ye  dr 

j.  22.  Htt'iit'i  A'  ic'>-/i!  >i/i'/,  t.f~i  chcmrtihaM  t'ed-Jtid;  yfi-liti,  k'iing  fl  II;  yit  k'u, 

k.  2.  '>/iii  1'int'jj^  tifiii-j  ;  ching  tsai-tszfi  clt'eu-ch'ti,  h'>ti<j  l(ik-iln<j  yia  /  klaii- 

k.  18.  chV  Shioiil-yun  tau  :  "Ku-chlhaupdng-yn<,  k'lmj  kaijii  ku;  Tlsfen- 

1.  3.  sang  yu  Kwo  sJte-ts'ln,  ndn-tau  (xiit  i»'<-jA  ku  jlnl  nal  pi  k'H-k'n  i/a 

1.20.  shi-su  ji''-tx-.,  xlnn  fl-i  ye!"    Kwo  siau  tau:   "  II  n-'i  ,  <->&'>  loa-l^-j'm 

m.  6.  shwd-te  t'ung-kw'ai!"    Tl  kien  dr  jln  hu-siang  kufdmrttd,  king  pu  kl 

in.  21.  tsien  tsing,  cJie  jln-tso  hau-i,  jrien  siut'i-yt-x'uiu  t^ft-hia,  j>i~>  /<>  ,<f>'H.  k'ii. 

n.  8.  Pii-td-shi  pei-sJidng  tsiu  lal.     Kwo  tsiii  sung  tso.      Tl  tau:    "  ) 

n.  22.  mung  lien  cJiaii-kl  ar  sited  tsan,  wei-ho  yiii  lau  ts£-tsiu?  k'ung  yinfl 

o.  8.  k'i  sM  ye!"  Kwo  siau  tau:    "  Mdn-mdn  yln  k'u,  sJiau-pu-te  yu-cM 

o.  23.  yln-shi."     San-jln  kii-ko  td-siau  tsiu  tso  dr  yln. 

10.        Extract  from  the  Hau-k'iu  chuen  (3),  v.  native  text,  page  10. 

a.  5.  }'"•'  a-lal  sdn-jin  yu  kiu-pi-sdng,  k'u  shi  hah-yiu;  yi-nien  shdng 

a.  20.     sheu,  pien  tsln-tsln  yiii  wi;  —  lnl  yi-pel,  ngo  yl-clian?  pienpufii  tin-tni. 

b.  7.      Tin-liau  pwdn-sliang,  Tl  ching-yiu  kd  chu-slieu  chl  i,  hwu-jcn  tso-yiu, 

b.  22.   pau  Wang,  Ping-pu  tl,  sdn  kung-tsz  lai-liau.     Sdnjin  cltc-t'i  t'lng-pei 

c.  8.       tsi-kien.     Kwo  tsiu  gdn-tso  tau:    "  Wdng-hiung  lal  ti  sh~m-nii 

c.  21.     Yln  yung  slieu  chl-chS  Tl  tau:   "  Tsz  wet  Tl-hiung,  Itrn'i.-k'i  sz  ye! 

d.  6.      Pu-k'u  iin-lai-ii'i!"1  Wdng  tau  :  "  Mo-fl  tsid-shi  td-jl  Td-gdn-heu  yang- 

d.  22.  hien-tdng  tl  Ti  T'ing-sdng  mo?"   Shwul-yun  mdng  td-taii:  "  Chtng- 
6.5.  shi!  ching-shi!"    Wdng  yln  chiing-fu  kit  slieu-tsu  kung-taii  :  "  Kiii- 

e.  18.  ydngf  kiu-ydng  !  Sh~i.-klng  !  shi  -king  !"   Ylnmwan  Chin  i/'i- 

f.  i.  sung-yu  Ti  tau:  "  Tsie  Kwo-hiung  chl  tsiu,  liau-piau  siaii-f'i 

f.  15.     mu  chl  sz."     Ti  tsi-liau  ye  chin  yi-sftdng  hwiii-king  tau:   tf  Sin  if  -ft 

f.  30.     ts'u  hau,  ho-tsu  tau  tai-hiung,  ju  kin,  ju  ju."    Fdng-ti  wdn-p'ln  chl 

g.  16.    ching,  pl-tsz  kiau-tsdn.      Yl-lien   tsiu-shi  sdn-kii-slidng  ;     Ti  ching 
g.  30.    yau  kau  chl,  hwu  tso-yiu  yiu  pau  L\,  Ildn-lin  tl  dr  kung-tsz  lai-liau. 

The  maxim  on  page  7  is  the  5th  of  the  sixteen  original  maxims. 

The  pages  8  —  12  of  the  Chrestomathy  contain  a  passage  from  the  Ifafi-k'Hl  chuen,  a 
notice  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  17  of  Part  II.  In  this  work,  a  perusal  of  the 
whole  of  which  we  would  recommend  to  the  student  of  Chinese,  we  see,  as  Sir  John 
Davis  aptly  says,  "  portrayed  by  a  native  hand  this  most  singular  people  in  almost  every 
variety  and  condition  of  human  life. 

"  Quicquid  agunt  homines  —  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 

Gaudia,  discursus  —  nostri  est  farrago  libelli." 
See  the  Preface  to  his  admirable  translation,  "  The  Fortunate  Union." 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  absolute  clause,  which  may  be  translated  by  a  clause 
beginning  with  havhiy  or  lidn;/,  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Chinese  composition. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  unite  the  characters  and  syllables  which  form  phrases  or  gram- 
matical words,  —  nouns,  verbs,  or  attributive  expressions.  Such  are  tican-ki  (S.  a.  6,  7), 
which,  though  verbs  generally,  are  here  united  to  form  a  noun,  —  'plans.'  Tliuti  tiii;f-li<nl 
is  a  verb,  '  being  fixed  ;'  tez-jl  (a.  1  1  ,  12)  is  a  phrase,  '  the  next  day,'  just  as  in  English,  '  he 
came  next  day'  for  'he  came  on  the  next  day,'  the  word  oi>  being  omitted  in  Chinese,  as  in 
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and  I  am  going  again  without  delay; — with  respect  to  greetings,  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  no  politeness,  therefore  respectfully  relying  upon  you  Sir,  the 
messenger,  I  must  decline  with  thanks;  for  my  coining  to-day  was  only  to 
acknowledge  a  visit  and  to  render  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Kwo,  who  most 
assiduously  invited  me  to  stay.  Should  I  wish  to  stay,  I  fear  it  would  be 
improper;  should  I  wish  to  go,  I  also  fear  lest  it  might  not  IK-  kind:  just  at 
this  troublesome  juncture  of  my  embarrassment,  fortunately  you,  respected 
Sir,  are  come  to  direct  me."  Shwui-yiin  said :  "  Good  friends  of  the  olden  time 
were  inclined  to  conceal  such  reasons ;  you  Mr.  Tl  and  my  relation  Mr.  Kwo 
are  forsooth  as  good  as  the  ancients ! — but  to  confine  yourselves  strictly  to  the 
world's  customs  in  this  manner,  would  certainly  not  be  right."  Kwo  laughed 
and  said  :  "  Of  a  surety  my  old  friend  speaks  with  an  acute  shrewdness."  Tl 
seeing  that  they  both  were  alike  wishing  to  detain  him  as  a  guest,  now  forgot 
his  earlier  dispositions,  and  feeling  well  disposed  in  mind,  (then)  he  smiled, 
sat  down,  and  spoke  no  more  of  going.  Soon  after  this,  wine  was  served  up ; 
Mr.  Kwo  then  showed  him  a  seat.  But  Mr.  Tl  said :  "  I  am  much  obliged 
indeed  for  your  consideration  of  my  morning  fast,  and  for  giving  me  refresh- 
ment, but  why  do  you  also  trouble  yourself  to  bestow  wine  on  me;  I  suspect 
this  is  not  a  time  to  drink."  Kwo,  laughing,  said :  "  Go  on  drinking  a  little, 
and  presently  we  shall  find  it  is  drinking  time."  All  three  laughed  outright, 
and  sat  down  to  their  cups. 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  ffau-k'id  chuen  (3),  v.  native  text,  page  10. 
Now  the  three  happened  to  be  good  friends  with  the  wine,  and  directly 
they  raised  their  hands  to  drink,  (then)  they  felt  an  increasing  relish 
for  it;  and  when  they  had  once  pledged  each  other,  (then)  they  did  not 
again  decline  drinking.  After  drinking  three  horns,  and  just  as  Mr.  Tl 
thought  of  stopping,  all  at  once  the  attendants  announced  that  the  third 
son  of  Wang,  of  the  Board  of  War,  had  arrived.  The  three  gentlemen 
had  merely  put  down  their  glasses  to  receive  him,  when  Kwo  proceeded 
to  seat  him  comfortably,  saying:  "Mr.  Wang  it  is  a  good  thing  that  you 
are  come."  Then  with  his  hand  he  pointed  to  Tl,  saying :  "  This  gentle- 
man, Mr.  T'i,  is  a  hero  and  a  scholar,  you  ought  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance." Wang  replied:  "Surely  it  is  no  other  than  that  Tl  t'ing-sang,  who 
forcibly  entered  the  Pleasure  palace  of  Td-gdn-Jieu?"  Shwul-yiin,  hastily 
replying,  said:  "Quite  so!  quite  so!"  Wang  then  renewing  his  salutations 
with  respect  said :  "  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  pleasure !  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  honour!"  Then,  filling  a  large  wine-cup,  he  presented  it  to  Tl,  saying: 
"  I  borrow  Mr.  Kwos  wine  to  show  in  a  small  degree  my  private  feelings  of 
respect."  Tl  received  it,  and  having  poured  out  a  cup  in  return,  politely  said : 
"  I  am  a  common  person,  what  have  I  worthy  of  mention ;  but  your  qualities, 
Sir,  may  be  compared  to  gold  and  jewels."  Then  after  reciprocal  praises  on 
degree  of  scholarship  and  rank  had  been  passed  between  them,  and  three  cups 
had  been  drunk  in  succession,  just  as  Tl  was  about  to  say  he  must  stop,  on  a 
sudden  the  attendants  again  made  an  announcement  that  the  second  son  of 
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h.  17.  Sz-jin  ching  yau  k'l  shin  sidng-ying;  net  Ll  kung-tsz  l-tseil  tau  sl- 

i.  3.  tsien  chl-chii  tau :   "  Sidng-shu  hiung-ti,  pu  siau  tung-shln,  siau-ti 

i.  17.  king  tsiu  tso  pd!"  Kwo  tau:  " Shdng  yiu  yuen-k'e  tsai-tsz."    Tl  t'ing 

j.  i.  shw6,  yiu  tl  li  si  yau  ts6  II.     Nd  LI  tsie  pu  ts6  ye,  sien  k'dn-chd  Tl 

j.  19.  wdn  tau:  "  Hau  ylng  tsiun  jin-wu!"  Tsie  tslng-kiau  clidng -hiung-ti 

k.  2.  sing  tai-hau  ?    Tl  tau :  "  Siau-ti  nal  td-ming,  Tl  Chung-yu."    LI  tau 

k.  17.  che-tdng  sliw6  shi,  Tl  Til-Men  tl  chdng  kiun-tsz;  lien-lien  tso-yl  tau: 

1.  3.  "  Kiu-w&n  td-ming,  kln-jl  yiu  y uen-hing  hwui  !  "  Kwo-tsiu  yau  jl-tso. 

1.  18.  Tl  tsz-shi  tsiu-l-pwdn-Jian,  yiu  siang  yau-hing ;  yln  ts'z  shw6-tau: 

m.  4.  "  Li  hiung  ts'ai  lai,  siau-ti  p&n-pii-kal  tsiu  yau  k'ii,  che  yln  lat  tl  tsau, 

m.  21.  t'au  yln  kwo  to,  hwdng  lung  si  kung-tsung,  pu  ndng  kiu-chii;  che-tl 

n.  6.  yau  sien  pi-liau."     LI  yln  tso-sl  tau:  "  Tl-hiung  ye  t'ai-k'l  jlnl  kl- 

n.  22.  yau-hing,  hd  pu  tsau  k'u?    Wei-ho  siau-ti  kang  tau,  tsiu  yi-k'e  ye  pu 

o.  9.  ndng  liu?  che-shi  ming  k'l  siau-ti!  Pu  tsu  yu  yin-liau!"  Shwiil-yun 

0.  24.  tau:  "  Tl  sien-sdng  k'u,  sM  yau  k' 'u-kiu-liau /" 

11.  Extract  from  the  Hau-k'iu  chuen  (4),  v.  native  text,  page  n. 

a.  5.  Tl  wu-nal  che-tl  yiu  fu  ts6-hid,  yu  L\  tui  yin-liau  sdn-kU-shdng. 

a.  22.  Yln-tsai-wdn,  hwu  tso-yiu  yiu  pau-tau  C Jiang  kang -k' id  tl  td  kung-tsz 

b.  8.  lai-liau.     Chung-jin  hwdn  wi  kl  td-ying,  che-kien  nd  Chang  kung-tsz 

b.  23.  wal-tai-chS  yl-tlng  fdng-kln  ye  sie-cho  liang-che  si-yen,  tsau-pau-chti 

c.  10.  yl-ko  ma-lien,  tsau  k'l-tl  tsili  hiun-hiun,  yl-lu  kiau  tsidng-tsin-lai  tau : 

c.  27.  "  Nd  yl-wel  shi  Tl  hiung,  ki  yau  tau  ngo  ll  cJiing-hien  lai,  tso  hau-klt 

d.  14.  tsang pu-hwiii  ngo  yl-hwui?"  Tl  ching  ll-k'l  shin  lai  td-clidng  yu  t'd 

d.  30.  shi  li,  kien  t'd  yen-yu  pu-sdn,  pien  ll-chii  td-ying  tau:  "  Siau-ti  pien- 

e.  17.  shi  Tl  t'ing-sdng,  pu-chl  chdng-hiung  yau  hwili  siau-ti,  yiu  ho  tsz- 

f.  2.  kiau?"  Chang  ye  pu-wei  ll,  cliing-diti  yen  k'dn  Tl,  k'dn-liau  yiu-k'dn, 

f.  17.  hwii  td-siau  shwS-tau:   "Ngo  che-tau  Tl-hiung  shi  tsl-ko  t'e&  pd-ko 

g.  3.  tdn  tl  hau  Hdn-tsz! — K'i6  yuen-lai  tslng-ts'lng  mei-mu,  pe-pe  mien- 
g.  18.  k'ung  ! — wu-i  yu  nu-tsz! — sidng-shi  Tsin-heu!  heu  tso-liau  sz  yu,  tsie 
h.  4.  mdn-kidng ;  tsie  sien  kiau-yl-kiau  tsiu-lidng,  k'dn  shi  ju-ho  ?  "  Chung- 
h.  1 8.  jin  t'ing-liau,  k'u  tsdn-mel  tau:   "  Chdng-hiung  miau-ldn  td-tl  y'my- 

1.  2.  hiung  pdn-sl!"   Tsie  tslng  yl-shdng  yi-y\n  dr  kdn  tsz  kdn-liuti,  xiil 
i.  1 7.  kii  k'ung-shdng  yau  chau-kdn.      Tl  kien  t'd  kdn-tl  shwdng-kw' ai,  ivu- 
j.  i.  nai-ho  ye  cJte-tl  mien-k'idng  k'l-kdn-liau.     CJidng-tail :  "  Ts'ai  siring 
j.  15.  ko  pdng-yiu  yl-mien!"    Yiu  kiau  tso-yiu  chln-k'l  liang-sJtdng.      Tl 


English.     Observe  that  words  expressing  'then'  as  a  mark  of  sequence  are  often  used  in 
Chinese,  where  in  English  we  should  omit  them  :  e.  g.  tsiti,  (8.  a.  16),  tsati  (8.  c.  14),  fdiiij-txni 
(8.  h.  i,  2),  and  often.    Several  expressions  occur  in  this  extract,  which  are  set  phrases  for 
particular  occasions,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  proverbs  or  common  sayings,  and,  as 
such,  cannot  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar :  e.  g. — 
kwel-sln  sz-tsi^n  (8.  k.  12)  'returning  heart  as  arrow  (fleet).' 
funy-i/H  siafi-jtn  (8.  1.  18)  'the  winds  and  moon  would  smile  at  man.' 
hinri-tf  kuni/-t»n»<i  (y.  l>.  7)  '  my  like  runnim'  sin  ;nn  (o  go.' 
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Li,  Fellow  of  the  Imperial  Acadamy,  had  come.  Just  as  the  four  gentlemen 
were  rising  to  receive  him,  this  Mr.  LI  had  walked  into  the  festive  scene,  un<l 
stopping,  said :  "  Old  friends  like  us  will  not  take  up  time  in  moving,  I  am 
already  seated."  Kwo  said:  "But  there  is  a  guest  here  from  a  distance !" 
When  Tl  heard  this  said,  he  left  the  table,  and  sought  to  make  the  salutation*. 
The  aforesaid  Mr.  Li  did  not  make  any  bow,  but  he  first  looked  at  Tl  and 
said :  "  A  fine  superior  sort  of  man !  Be  so  good,  Sir,  to  tell  me  your  surname 
and  name  (eminent  designation)."  Tl  replied:  "My  proper  name  is  Tl 
Chung-yti."  Li  said  as  follows :  "  It  is  Tl,  the  Censor's  eldest  son."  Repeat- 
edly bowing,  he  went  on  to  say :  "  I  have  long  ago  heard  of  your  great  name, 
to-day  by  some  good  providence  we  have  happily  met."  Kwo  then  invited 
him  to  be  seated.  Tl  at  this  time  being  half-overcome  with  wine,  and  besides 
that  thinking  of  taking  his  departure,  (then)  declined  with  these  words: 
"  Since  Mr.  Li  is  just  come,  I  properly  ought  not  to  go,  but  I  came  early, 
and  I  feel  ashamed  of  having  drunk  so  much,  and  much  more  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  in  great  haste  to  travel,  and  cannot  remain  long,  indeed  I  wished 
before  to  go."  Li  then  changed  countenance  and  said :  "  Mr.  Tl  is  very  insult- 
ing, if  he  wished  to  go,  why  did  he  not  go  sooner  ]  Why  just  when  I  came, 
then  all  on  a  sudden  he  could  not  stay?  this  is  clearly  an  insult  to  me;  I  am 
not  good  enough  to  drink  with !"  Shwul-yiin  said:  "Mr.  Tl  wished  to  leave 
a  good  while  ago." 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Hau-k'iil  chuen  (4),  v.  native  text,  page  1 1 . 
Ti  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  sit  down  again,  and  with  Li  to  drink 
three  large  cups.  When  they  had  finished  drinking,  suddenly  the  attendants 
announced  that  the  eldest  son  of  Chang,  a  person  of  distinction,  had  arrival. 
Before  any  one  had  time  to  reply,  they  see  Mr.  Chang,  with  his  dress  all  awry, 
with  his  eyes  askant,  and  with  a  rakish  air,  having  made  himself  drunk 
betimes,  come  rolling  in,  crying:  "Which  is  Mr.  Tl,  who  is  come  to  our 
ancient  city  and  place  to  play  the  hero?  how  is  it  he  did  not  favour  me  with 
a  visit?"  Tl  was  just  then  standing  up,  preparing  to  salute  him,  but  when  he 
saw  that  his  expressions  were  uncivil,  he  drew  himself  up  and  replied :  "  Your 
humble  servant's  name  is  Tl  t'ing-sang,  I  was  ignorant  that  you,  Sir,  wished 
to  meet  me;  pray  what  are  your  commands?"  Chang  still  made  no  bow,  but, 
looking  straight  at  Tl,  he  stared  and  stared  again ;  then,  bursting  into  a  loud 
laugh,  he  said :  "  Why  I  expected  to  find  Mr.  Tl  a  seven-headed  and  eight- 
hearted  Chinaman,  and  behold  he  has  fine  blue  eyes  and  a  pale  countenance, 
just  like  a  girl.  I  believe  he  is  a  mere  effeminate,  and  bye  and  bye  we  will 
say  more  about  it,  but  first  let  us  try  his  capacity  for  wine  and  see  what  it  is." 
They  all  heard  and  praised  the  plan  highly,  saying :  "  Mr.  Chang  speaks  well, 
with  the  real  spirit  of  a  great  hero!"  Then  they  proposed  a  burner  to  be 
drained,  and  when  it  was  drained  they  raised  the  empty  cup  to  show  that  it 
was  dry.  Tl,  seeing  that  they  drained  theirs  without  being  the  worse  f 
had  no  alternative  but,  perforce,  to  drink  off  his  own.  Chang  said :  "  Come 
now,  that's  friendly!"  and  called  the  attendants  to  refill  the  cups.  BIT 
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j.  29.  tau:    "  Siau-ti   &/)-/•//>   ti  yiu  pel  Wdny-li>riii</  sdn-sJidng,  Ll-hiung 

k.  i.}.  9&n-*k8tng,/&*g  ts'ai  y'm  k'ii pel  cJidng-Jiiung  yi-sJidng.     Tsien-lidng 

k.  26.  ylh  kicn."     Chang-tad:    " Ki  Wdng,  LI,  rir-l tiling  k'ii  lien  sdn-shdng, 

1.  9.  ho  tu  siau-ti  yaii  yl  shdng  dr  chl? — sJii  k'l  xi<ni-t't  Jinn  ! 

1.  25.  sheu  jin  chl  k'l!"     Chdng  pien  mwdn-lien  t'an-nu  tau: 

m.  7.  mlng  tiii-yln  ngo  k'i-liau,  nl  jA-ho  pu-k''t  ?  mo-fl  nl  I  k'idng  k'l  ngo 

m.  25.  mo?"  Tl  yl-slu  tsiu-ti  shin  tu  yuen-liau,  kau-chd  i-tsz,  che  yad-t'eu 

n.  12.  tail:   "  K'l-ti-pien,  k'l;   k'l-pti-ii-pien,  pii-k'i;  yiu  shln-md  k'idng?" 

0.27.  Chdng-tau:  "  Che  pel-tsiu,  nl  kdn  pit  k'l  mo ? "     Tl  tau:  "Pu-k'i!" 

o.  ii.  Chdng  td-nu  tau:    " Nl  tsang  kdn  tau,  ngo  Shdn-tilng  lai  chwdng- 

0.  24.  k'idng.     Nl  pu-k'l  ngo  chi-pel-tsiu  ngo  pien  you  nl  k'l  liau  k'u!" 

12.  Extract  from  the  Han-Kid  chuen  (5),  v.  native  text,  page  12. 

a.  9.  Tin  nd-k'l  nd  pel  tsiil  lai  cliau  ch6  Ti  kia-t'eu  kid-lien,  die  yl-kiau. 

a.  26.  Tl,  siil-jen  tsili-liau,  sln-sJidng  kio-wdn  ming-pti,.     Yl-kt  kl-tl  hu-slng 

b.  13.  Iwdn-plng ;  yln  tsidng-tsiu  tu  kl-slng-liau ;    wdng-t'iau  k'l-shln  lai, 

b.  27.  tsidng  CJtdng  yi  pft,  chaii  chiljau  liau  lidng  jau  tau:  " Tsdng  kdn  tau 

c.  ii.  hu-t'eu  shdng  lai,  sing  s& /"   Chdng  td  kiau  tau :  " Nl  kdn  td  ngo  mo  ? " 

c.  26.  Ti  pien  yl-chdng  tau:  "  Td  nl  pien  tsang-mo?"   Kwo  ts'ai  hwd-tau: 

d.  10.  " Hau-i  liu  yln,  nal  kdn  i-tsiu  sd  ye!  kw'ai  kwdn  mdn  pd-yau  tseu- 

d.  26.  liau!    tsie  td  t'd  ko  tsiu-slng !"   Tsau  lidng  sidng  tseu-ch'u  ts'i-pd-ko 

e.  ii.  td-hdn.      Ti  siau-yl-siau  tau :  "  Yi-k'iunfung  keu!  tsang-kdn  lai  Jc'l 

e.  26.  jin!"    Tin  yl-sheu  chu-chu  C  Jiang  pu-fdng,  yl-sheu  tsidng  tal-tsz  yl- 

f.  1 1.  Men  nd  sie  hiau-chdn  wdn-clidn,  td-fdn  yl-ti.   Shiviil-yiin  kang  tseii-tau 

f.  27.  shin-pun,  p'i  Tl  che  yl-t'iil  tau:    " K'dn  Shwill  siau-tsie  fTtn-shdng, 

g.  ii.  jau  nl;   td  tsaii  t'ul-tl-k'u,  yiu  chdng  yuen-kin  ti-tau  ti  shdng;  pd 
g.  28.  pu-k'l-lal.     Tl  tsidng  Chdng  t'l  tsidng  k'l-lal  che  yi-slwu  sau-tl  cJulni/- 
h.  15.  jin  tung-tau-sl-wal.     Chdng  yuen-shi  ko  sl-li,  niii  hwd  tsiu  hiilng  hil 

1.  i.  ti  mwdn-k'eu  kiau-tau:   "  Td-kid  pu-yau  tung-sheu!  yiii  hwd  hau- 
i.  15.  kidng !"  Ti  tau:   " Mu  shin  hwd  kidng ;  die  hau-Jiau  sung  ngo  cJt'A 
i.  28.  k'u,  pien  wdn  s&  tsiuen  hiu.    J5  yau  kiuen-liu,  kiau  nl  jln-jln  tu  s£." 
j.  14.  Chdng  lien-lien  ying-ching  tau :  li Ngo  sung  nl!  Ngo  sung  nl!"  Fdng 
j.  27.  Ti  tsidng  C  Jiang  fang-ping,  chdn  wdn-liau  yl-sJieu  t'i-c/in  txi-ini-l'mti 
k.  12.  cJi'u-lai,  chung-jin  yen  tsang-tsang  k'dn,  cho-k'i  tl-jtc-t'^/t;/,  y'ul  i>d  kdn 
k.  28.  sJtdng-ts'ien,  clie-liau  tsai-p'dng  s1iw6-ngdng-hv)d,  tau :    "  Kdn  tsang 


'•ifj  (10.  a.  10)  is  a  cake  used  in  the  fermentation  of  wine.  Pl-sdng  refers  pro- 
bably to  the  sprouting  of  the  grain  from  which  the  liquor  is  made ;  and  this  whole  expres- 
sion seems  to  be  used  here,  by  ntttwiwui/,  for  the  wine  itself,  just  as  John  Ba~rl<  iicurn  is 
employed  in  our  own  Language  for  ale  or  beer. 

.\ i  •  ,i  (10.  a.  26)  is  a  graphic  form  of  expression,  perhaps  the  proper 

form  for  inviting  another  to  take  wine,  in  pledging  one  another.  /Vi/// -.-•/«> (. •;/  (io.  b.  9), 
lit.  '  half  the  forenoon,'  consequently  'three  hours.'  Observe  that  cltnuj,  when  used  for 
'just  as,' takes  the  second  place  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  mentioned  (cf.  10.  b.  12). 
The  polite  expression  in  10.  e.  17 — 24.  is  hard  to  translate  into  English,  but  the  version 
we  have  given  conveys  very  nearly  the  signification  intended  in  the  original. 
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exclaimed:  "Your  humble  servant  has  been  sitting  a  long  time,  and  has  just 
now  taken  three  cups  with  Mr.  Wang,  three  cups  with  Mr.  LI.  and  now  one 
cup  with  you,  Sir ;  my  shallow  capacity  has  a  limit."  Chang  replied :  "Having 
taken  three  cups  with  each  of  our  brethren.  HW/  ami  Li,  why  with  m<>,  only 
one  cup  and  then  stop?  This  is  to  insult  me!  I  have  m-\  \\  insulted 

by  any  body!"  He  then  swelled  with  suppressed  rage,  and  said :  "Apologise 
by  drinking  in  reply  to  me!  Why  don't  you  drink?  Surely  you  intend  to 
insult  me  excessively,  don't  you?"  Tl  now  being  nearly  overcome  with  what 
he  had  drunk,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and,  shaking  his  head,  exclaim. -d : 
"When  it  is  convenient  to  drink,  then  I  drink;  when  it  is  not  roiivi-iiii-nt  to 
drink,  I  won't  drink;  where  is  the  excessive  insult?"  Chang  said  :  "This  cup 
of  wine  will  you  dare  not  to  drink  it?"  Tl  said:  "I  won't  drink  it!"  Chang, 
in  a  great  rage,  ci-ied :  "  Why  do  you  dare  to  come  to  our  -how 

these  airs ;  if  you  will  not  drink  this  cup  of  wine  of  mine,  I  will  make  you 
drink  it." 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Hau-k'id  chuen  (5),  v.  native  text,  page  1 2. 

He  then  took  up  the  cup  of  wine  and  dashed  it  completely  over  the  head 
and  face  of  Tl,  who,  although  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  yet  had  his  wits  about 
him.  Suddenly  his  ardent  temper  was  roused,  and  all  confusion  of  mind  waa 
dissipated;  and,  as  far  as  the  wine  went,  he  was  sobered.  He  jumped  up  in 
an  instant  and,  having  seized  Chang  with  a  firm  grasp,  he  swung  him  round 
twice,  saying:  "  How  dare  you  venture  to  come,  seeking  death,  with  a  tiger?" 
Chang,  with  a  loud  voice,  cried:  "Do  you  dare  to  strike  me?"  Tl,  then 
giving  him  a  slap,  replied :  "  If  I  strike  you,  what  then?"  Kioo  then  put  in  a 
word :  "  A  fine  idea  to  stay  drinking,  and  then,  relying  on  the  wine,  to  make 
a  disturbance ! — quickly  shut  the  door  and  let  no  one  go  out !  Then  beat  him 
until  he  is  sober!"  At  once  from  two  adjacent  rooms  came  forth  seven  or 
eight  strong  fellows.  But  Tl,  with  a  smile,  said :  "  You  pack  of  mad  dogs, 
how  dare  you  come  to  insult  a  man!"  Theu  with  one  hand  he  gripped  tightly 
hold  pf  Chang  and  with  the  other  he  lifted  the  whole  table  of  refreshm*  nts 
and  scattered  them  on  the  ground.  ShiCt-yiiii  just  then  having  approached 
him,  was  pushed  by  Tl  with  the  words :  "  Having  a  regard  for  your  niece  I 
spare  you  a  little :"  as  he  hurled  him  several  feet  away,  where  he  fell  sprawling 
on  the  ground  unable  to  rise.  Tl  then  took  Chang,  and  with  one  hand  sweep- 
ing him  round,  he  scattered  them  all  in  every  direction.  Now  Clumg,  who  waa 
a  man  of  vicious  habits  and  was  enervated  with  wine  and  debauchery,  cried  out 
with  all  his  might :  "  Every  one  be  still ! — we  will  hold  a  parley ! "  Tl  replied : 
"  There  is  no  need  of  that ;  only  show  me  out,  and  then  a  host  of  troubles 
will  be  avoided ;  but  if  you  should  force  me  to  remain,  I  will  be  the  death  of 
every  one  of  you ! "  Chang  then  repeatedly  answered  :  "  I'll  show  you  out ! — 
I'll  show  you  out!"  Then  Tl  took  Chang  and  set  him  up,  and  having  placed 
him  firmly  upon  his  legs,  with  one  hand  he  held  him  and  marched  out,  while 
the  rest  fiercely  looked  on  and  angrily  stood  forward,  but  not  daring  to 
advance,  they  merely  uttered  aside  their  boasts,  saying  :  "  How  dare  he  thus 

PART  II.  H 
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1.  10.  jil-tsz  hit  u-ei,  (sit  jad  t'd  k'ii,  sJmu-pu-tt  yiu'i  kii.it  ko  kail  hid!''    Tl 

1.  2-.  cite  tso-jn~i-t"tng-ki>  it.  t"(-<:hu  Chditg  clu  t'<'i«J  teteu-ctiu  td-utdn  ch't  wai, 

111.  13.  fdng  tsidng-flu  -ii  fdny  k'al  tail:    "Fan  Ch&ng-hiung  ch'nt-ii  yii  chii- 

111.  25.  hiring;  ngd,  Ti  Chung-yfi,  jo  yiii  tsan  tt  tsai  slteu.  tsu-n-kit~- 

n.  10.  cluing.  yt  jtu-k'd  ch'd-jTn,  Jin  hti'd/tg  sdn-wfi  /'.                    <'hl  t'd,  ah'  t-d 

n.  27.  ko  Jliin  clu-ii-diiy-yad  lit  inong  h;i  c/,1  j/tn!  Ho  k"i  t/ti  //£/''    TalO.mj- 

0.  12.  sheit  yl-kii  tad:   "  Talny-Hai/.  .'"    K'my  td-td  jni-Iucat  liid-chii  lai. 

13.  Extract  irom  the  Shiviil-hu  chuen  (i),  v.  native  text,  page  13. 

a.  i.  Shwiil-hu  chuen.     Hwd-shwo   ka  Sung  Cht-tsfing  Hicdiiy-ti  tsai- 

a.  14.  sht.     JCi-shi  Sung  Jin-tstl/tg  T'ii'u-tffz  I  yuen,  Tung-fang,  K'a~- 

a.  28.  fu  Pien-lidng,  siuen-wii-kiun  pien  yiu  yi-ko  feu-Id  ny  po-lo-lid  tsz-ti, 

b.  15.  sing,  Kau;  p'at-hdrttj,  ti-qr;   tsz-siau  pu-cl^mg  kia-tu  ;   cite  Itau  tx'~- 

b.  30.  tsidng  shi-p'ang,  tsiit-shl  t'l-te-haii  kio-k'i-k'iu.     Klny-sz  jtn  k'eu-slidn 

c.  16.  pii-kiaii  Kaii-dr,  kio  tu  kiau  t'd  tso,  Kau-lilu.     Hed-lai  fd-tsi  pien 

d.  2.  tsidng  k"t-k'iu  tid-tsz  k'il-liau  mail  p'dny  t'ieu  tsu-ll  jut  pit  ii-kal-tsv 

d.  18.  sing,  Kail;   ming,  K'iil.      Che  j'm  ch'td,  t'dn,  ko,  wit,  t*~-tsidng,  shi- 

e.  j.  p'dng,  sidng-po,  wdn-shwa;  yl  hii-hcdn  htu  shi-shii  ttz-fu;  jo  lijn  jin- 

e.  17.  i-ll-chi-s'tn-lt'tity-chiliiy-Udng,  kio-shi  pu  hwiii;    chf  tsai   Tuny-k!ng, 

f.  2.  ch't/Kj-Il  cKlivj-v:ai  pdng-hicn.      Yin  pong-Hail  y~t-ko  sang.  T'I- 

f.  16.  yuen-wai  tir-tsz,  shl-tsien.      Mei-j           -         !itntg->>lie,  filng-lur 

g.  i.  yu;  p'l  t'd  fd-tsln  ICal-fungfii-ll  kad-lian  yl-chi  wdn-chwdng  fu-y  iin 
g.  18.  pd  Kau-k'ia  ticdn-liau  dr-shl  kiutn  chdng  sht  pel  cKH-kia\  f<>- 

h.  3.  Tung-king,  ch'ing-ll  jln-min  pu  hu-ydng  t'd  tsai  kid  su-shl.    Kau-k'id 

h.  19.  uril-t'au  nai-Itd,  che-te  lai  Hwai-sl  Lin-ltwai  c/teil  t'eil-jxi/t  t/~<-kt'>  k'al 

\.  6.  til-fang  tl  hien  Hdn  Liu  Td-ldng,  nuiig-hicdn  Liu  Shi-kiui'n.      T'd 

1.  20.  ping-sdng  chuen  hail  s't  k'e  ydng  Jiifn-jin  chad  nd  sz-fdny  yu  kd  lau 
j.  6.  Hdn-tsz.     Kau-k'iu  t'eu  td-te  Liu  Td-ldng  kid  yi-chu  sdn-,> 


(10.  f.  10)  and  y&ng-mu  (10.  f.  14),  'a  slight  mark  of  respect/  seem  to  be  the 
formal  expressions  for  these  notions.  They  are  united  in  one  expression  in  8.  d.  21  —  26, 
and  are  in  both  places  thrown  into  the  position  of  an  attribute  ;  and,  though  the  Torm  of 
the  sentence  cannot  be  preserved,  the  force  of  it  will  be  easily  seen  in  each  case. 

//••  ••(//  (10.  j.  21)  is  a  combination  of  irony  and  contempt.     Cfiv  in  the 

description  of  Mr.  Chdng  (i  i.  b.  25  ;  c.  2  ;  and  c.  9)  is  the  proper  auxiliary  verb  (cf.  Art. 
197  of  Part  I)  to  form  the  past  tense  or  past  participle;  it  is,  however,  frequently  used 
where,  in  some  languages,  no  past  tense  would  be  employed,  but  only  the  'historical'  pre- 
sent. The  above  passages  may  be  translated  by  having,  or  Icing  so  and  so,  as  in  an 
absolute  clause. 

(n  (13.  a.  i  —  3).    The  student  may  refer  to  page  17  of  the  Introduction  to 
the  (  'hrestomathy  for  a  few  notes  on  this  work.     The  title  of  it  does  not  clearly  indicate 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  which  are  of  a  very  varied  character  ;  but  it  conveys  an  allusion 
•  'ry  in  the  f  here  a  certain  ancient  prince  is  said  to  have  escaped  with  some 

of  his  loyal  followers  from  a  horde  of  Tartars.  The  events  narrated  in  this  novel  are  so  far 
similar  to  his  adventures  in,  that  they  treat  ofthetnoblM  whii-li  arose  out  of  the  wars  which 
happened  in  China  at  the  end  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.  D.  1281).  (Cf.  />«  -It,  de» 

Youin,  p.  in.)  The  style  of  this  work  is  peculiar,  and  cannot  be  deemed  a  good  specimen 
for  imitation.  The  construction  of  the  sentences  however,  and  the  use  of  appropriate  par- 
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to  act  violently?  but  let  him  go,  we  shall  soon  sen  his  loftiness  brought  <1» ••. 
Tl  only  made  as  though  he  heard  them  not,  but  keeping  fast  hold  of  Chang 
he  walked  with  him  out  at  the  front  door;  then,  having  ]  g'""sp  «»f 

him,  he  said:   "I  will  trouble  you,  Mr.  Chang,  to  return  and  toll  your  t'r;. 
that,  with  an  inch  of  steel  in  my  hand,  I,  Tl  Chung-yu,  even  though  n: 
troops  of  cavalry,  would  not  permit  any  one  to  stop  my  i-xit, — how  much  less 
likely  is  it  that  three  or  four  drunken  aud  profligate  rascals,  with  the  help  of 
a  dozen  fellows,  should  beard  the  tiger  in  his  fury!  What  u  j  ly!" 

So  saying,  he  raised  his  hands,  ceremoniously  bowed,  and  then  strode  li 
wards. 


Translation  of  the  Extract  from  tJie  Shwiil-hil  chuen(i),  v.  native  text,  pa-' 
History  of  the  Hiver's  banks,  or  Stories  of  Banditti. 

It  said  that  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  CJig-t-suny  of  the  ancient 
dynasty,  at  a  period  remote  from  the  days  of  his  celestial  majesty  J 
there  lived  in  the  eastern  capital,  Kai-fung  fu  in  the  Pien-liang  garrison,  a 
dissipated  youth  belonging  to  a  decayed  family,  of  the  name  of  Kan.     He  was 
the  second  son,  and  consequently  he  had  not  for  himself  any  of  the  family  fortune, 
but  he  was  clever  in  the  use  of  the  spear  and  the  cudgel,  and  very  expert  at 
kicking  the  foot-ball.      The  men  of  the  metropolis  did  not  call  him  K< 
(his  proper  name),  but,  with  freedom  of  speech,  they  all  called  him 
('foot-ball'),  hence  we  see  the  cause  of  this  character  klu  ('ball')  being 
attached  to  this  man's  name;  so  that  it  was  changed  thus:  sum;; 
name  K'iu.     This  man  could  play  on  wind  instruments  and  stringed  instru- 
ments; he  could  sing  and  dance,  fence  and  cudgel,  and  was  fond  of  trifling 
amusements;    he  had*  also  studied  in  a  desultory  manner  the  £/«' 
the  Shu-king,  and  both  prose  and  poetry;    but  as  for  deeds  of  kindness, 
justice,  propriety,  prudence,  and  fidelity,  he  knew  just  nothing  about  / 
He  merely  spent  his  time  within  and   without  the  city,  aiding  idlers  in 
their  pursuits;  and  he  formed  a  connection  in  this  way  with  the  son  of  an 
officer  of  superior  rank,  named  Wang,  and  helped  him  to  spend  his  m 
Every  day  brought  with  it  a  round  of  dissipation.    But  Wang's  father  wrote  an 
accusation  against  him  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  capital,  and  Kn»-L  'in  was 
sentenced  to  twenty  strokes  on  the  back,  and,  besides  that,  to  go  into  « 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were  forbidden  to  receive  him  into  their 
houses  to  board  or  to  lodge.    Kau-k'iu  having  no  other  resource,  just  proceeded 
to  Hwai-si;  and  having  come  to  Lin-hwai  cJieu,  he  repaired  at  once  to  a  certain 
vagabond  Chinaman,  Liu  Ta-lang,  who  had  opened  a  gambling-h..use.  and  w»-nt 
by  the  name  of  Liu  Shi-kiuen.     He  took  pleasure  in  receiving  and  feeding  all 
idle  loungers;  and  had  also  invited,  from  all  sides,  the  Chiiii.n  •</  in 

the  dykes  and  drains.     Kau-k'iu  found  a  home  in  Liu  Ta-langs  family,  where 
he  remained  three  years. 

*  Of.  PnSmare's  Not* '<      \  •'"".  V-  '4°- 
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j.  21.         Heu-lal  ChS-tsung  Tien-tsz,  yin  pal  Ndn-kiau  kdn-te  fung  t'iau 

k.  5.  yii  shdn  fdng  kwdn  yin  td  she  t'ien-hid;  net  Kau-k'iti  tsai  Lln-hwal 

k.  20.  Cheu,  yin  te-liau  she-yid  tsiii-fdn,  sz-Udng  yad  hiviii  Tuny-king.    Che 

1.  5.  Lilt  Sh'>.-kiit.*n  kio  ho  Tuny-king  ch'tny-fl  Kln-lwng  k'iau-hid  k'al- 

1.  20.  yo-pu-ti,  Tung  Tsidng-sz  shi  tsln-si  sie-liau  yl-fdng-shii-chd  sheii-shl 

ru.  -.  sic  jln-sz  pw'an-ctien  tsl  fa,  Kau-k'iu  hwiil  Tung-kiny  t'en-pdn  Tuny 

m.  22.  Tsidng-sz  kid  kivb-hwo.     Tdng-shl  Kau-k'i-A  tsz-liau  Lift  Td-ldng  pel 

n.  7.  shdng  pau  ll,  li-liau  Lin-hwal  cheu  l-ll  hwiu-tau  Tuny-klny  k'tny-hti 

n.  23.  Kln-liang  k'iau-hid  Tdng-sdng  yo-kid,  hid-liau  che-fung-shii.      Tuny 

0.  7.  Tsidng-s&  yi-kien  Kau-k'iA  k'dn-liait  Lid  Shi-kiuen  lai-shii,  tsz-t'ti-ll 
0.23.  sin-sz  tau:  "C1ieKa,u-k'i'Angdkidjil-hdgdn-ch6-tet'd'! 

14.        Extract  from  the  Shwill-hu  chiten  (2),  v.  native  text,  page  14. 

a.  7.  Jd-shi  k6  chi-ch'ing  lau-shi  tl  jin,  k'o-i  yung  t'd  tsai  kid  ch'u-jl,  ye 

a.  25.    kiau  hat-dr-mdn  hiti  sie  hail ;  t'd  kiu-shi  ko  pdng-hien  ti  p'6-l6-hu,  mu 

b.  13.    sm-hing  ti  jtn;  yl-tsie  tdng-ts'u  yiii  kwo-fan-lal,  pi-twdn-p'ei  fi  jni. 

b.  30.    kill-sing  pi-pu-k'clng  kai.    Jo  liu  chii  tsai  kid-chung,  tau-ye-te  hai-dr- 

c.  17.     mdn  pu-hiu  hau-liau,  tai  pu-slieu  liii  t'd  yiu  pl-pu-kwo  Lid  Td-ldng 

d.  4.      mien-pi."  Tdng-shi  che-te  k'iuen  tsie  hwdn-t'ien-hi-ti  sidng-liu  tsa'i  kid 

d.  20.    sii-lu;  mel-ji  tsiu-shi,  kwdn  tai  chu-liau  shl  suji,  T'dng  Tsidng-sz  sz- 

e.  7.      lidng-ctiu  yi-ko-lu  su-tsidng  cJiu  yi-t'au  i-fu,  sie-liail  yl-fung  shil- 

e.  24.    Men,  tui  Kau-Jcid  shwo-taii:  " Siau-jin  kid-hid,  l ylng-lw  clu  kwany, 

f.  8.       chaujin  pu  lidng,'  k'ung  heu  wd-liau  tsu-hid  ngo  chuen  tsien  tsu-hid 

f.  23.     yii  Siau-su  Hio-sz,  chii;    kiu,-heti  ye  te-ko  ch'u-shln.      Tsii-hid  i-niii 

g.  10.  j'd-ho?"    Kau-k'i'A  td-hl,  sie-liau  Tung  Tsidng-sz.      Tung  Tsidng-sz 
g.  24.  shi  ko-jin  tsidng-cho  shu-kien  yln-1/ing  Kau-k'id  king-tau  Hio-sz  fu- 
h.  10.  niii.    Mdn-li  chuen  pan  Siau-su  Hio-sz.     Ch'u-lau  kien-liaii  Kaii-k'iA 
h.  25.  k'dn-liau  shU,  chl-tau  Kau-k'iu  yuen-lai  shi  pdng-hien  feu-l&ng  tljtn, 

1.  1 1.  sin-hid  sidng-tau :  "Ngo  che-ll  ju-hd  gdn  cho-te  t'd  ? — yrii-jA  tsb  kb  jin- 
\.  29.  ts'ing, —  tsien  t'd  kufu-md  Wdng  Tsin-liu  fii-ll,  tsb  kb-tsln  siii-jln; 
j.  15.  tu  hwdn  t'd  tsb  Siau-wdng  Tu  T'ai-^wei  t'd  pien  hl-hwdn  chc-ydng-ti 
k.  i.  jtn."     Tdng-sM  hwui-liau  Tung  Tsidng-sz  shfi-cJtd  liil  Kau-k'iu  tsai 

tides,  as  marks  of  the  sequence  of  clauses,  are  good  and  worthy  of  the  student's  observation : 
(cf.  p.  14.  a.  and  b.)  He  should  also  notice  the  frequent  union  of  two  syllables,  of  like 
signification,  to  make  one  word,  even  among  the  particles:  (cf.  13.  c.  27;  14.  b.  17; 
14.  1.  17;  and  often.) 

Ptin-lidny  (13.  a.  29)  was  the  ancient  name  of  Kai-ffony  fti. 

Jin  (13.  e.  1 6 — 20),  'kindness,  justice,  propriety,  prudence,  and  fidelity," are 

the  cardinal  virtues  among  the  Chinese. 

13.  f.  16)  is  the  title  of  an  officer  of  the  fifth  rank. 

The  advanced  student  will  observe  that  many  phrases  in  the  Shiriil.-ltu  differ  from  those 
in  use  at  present:  (cf.  dii-tx"n'ii  13.  f.  20.)  The  use  of  pei  or  pi  (13.  g.  2)  to  make  a  passive 
form  of  the  verb  is  not  unfrcquent :  (cf.  14.  b.  25.) 

The  expression  KHH-II-.I  //'«/;;/  .-/n'  (13.  f.  24)  cannot  be  literally  translated  so  as  to  convey 

the  sense,  which  is  a  sort  of  euphemism  for  a  dissolute  way  of  life.     The  following  phrase 

'•  (13.  f.  28)  has  also  a  similar  signinr.iti'.n.  for  the  words  'wind,  flowers, 
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After  a  time  his  celestial  majesty,  Che-teung,  when  he  worshipped  in  .V 
kiau,  being  moved  with  gratitude  for  the  propitious  winds  and  the  Denial  rain, 
then  extended  his  favour,  and  sent  a  general  pardon  throughout  tin-  empire. 
Our  Kau-Jciu,  in  Lin-hwai  cheii,  to<>k  advantage  of  tin-  an  1  contem- 

plated returning  to  the  capital.     Nvw  this  Lin  ^lii-hin, n  had,  in  \\ 
politan  city  of  Tung-king,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kin  -I .•'<///</  ('Golden-beam')  bridge, 
keeping  an  apothecary's  shop,  a  relative  named  Tung  Tsiang-sz.     So,  ha . 
written  a  letter  of  introduction,  he  collected  a  few  things,  with  some  money 
for  the  journey,  and  presented  them  to  Kau-Jciu^  bidding  him  on  his  return 
to  Tung-king  to  seek  a  home  in  the  family  of  Tun,/  .  Then  A 

k'iu,  having  taken  leave  of  Liu  Ta-lang  and  shouldered  his  bundle, 
from  Lin-hwai  clieu,  and  by  easy  stages  returned  to  Tuny  /.-in;/.     He  drew 
near  to  the  foot  of  the  Kin-Hang  bridge,  and  when  he  had  arrived  at  the 
apothecary's  shop  belonging  to  Tung,  he  presented  his  letter  of  introduction 
to  Tung  Tsiang-sz.     Directly  Tung  saw  Kau-lciu  and  had  glanced  over 
Shi-kiuen's  letter,  he  thought  within  himself,  saying  :  "  How  can  I  receive  this 
Kau-k'iu  into  my  family  ? 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  theShwui-hit  chuen  (2),  v.  native  text,  page  14. 

If  indeed  he  were  an  honest  man  and  sincere  in  purpose,  he  might  be 
useful  in  going  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and  also  in  teaching  the  children  some 
good  things ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  has  been  an  associate  of  idlers,  he  is  of  a  bankrupt 
house,  and  a  man  of  no  principle ; — and  besides,  those  who  have  been  offenders, 
and  have  been  cut  off  from  society,  certainly  will  not  change  their  former  dis- 
positions. If  he  remain  in  my  family,  he  will  subvert  the  good  principles 
of  my  children,  and  teach  them  nothing  good;  and  if  I  do  not  treat  him 
civilly  and  keep  him,  it  will  be  about  equal  to  brushing  the  skin  off  my 
friend  Liu  Ta-lang' 's  face."  Then  he  just  considered  within  himself,  and.  l>y 
way  of  pleasing  both  parties,  he  received  Kau-lciu  into  his  family  to  take  up 
his  abode,  daily  gave  him  wine  and  food,  and  treated  him  well  for  a  fortnight. 
At  last  Tung  Tsiang-sz  meditated  a  way  out  of  this  awkward  business; 
he  took  out  a  new  suit  of  clothes ;  and,  having  written  a  letter,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Kau-k'iu,  saying :  "  My  poor  family,  like  the  light  of  the  glow- 
worm's fire,  cannot  make  any  body  illustrious;  and  I  am  afraid  that  bye 
aud  bye  it  will  be  injurious  to  you,  Sir.  But  I  will  recommend  you.  Sir.  t«> 
Dr.  Siau-su,  and  after  a  time  you  will  obtain  promotion.  What  do  you  think 
of  this,  Sir?"  Kau-k'iu  was  much  pleased,  and  thanked  Tung  Tsiang-sz.  The 
latter  then  sent  a  messenger  to  take  the  letter  and  to  direct  A  to  the 

Doctor's  mansion.  The  porter  announced  his  arrival  to  Dr.  Siau-su,  who 
came  forth  to  see  him.  But  when  he  had  read  the  letter,  and  knew  that 
Kau-k'iu  was  originally  an  idle  vagabond,  he  communed  with  himself,  thus: 
"How  shall  I  manage  in  treating  this  man? — but  it  will  be  best  to  appear 
friendly,  and  I  can  recommend  him  to  go  to  the  palace  of  the  Emperor's  son-in- 
law  Wang  Tsin-liu,  to  be  a  private  attendant  on  the  Governor  Sinu-wang; — ho 
is  fond  of  such  men."  He  then  replied  to  Tung  Tgiang-tz's  letter,  and  kept 
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k.  15.  fil-ll  chi'i-liaii  yt-ye.      Ts'z-j'i  sie-Iiat!,  yi-fdng  *J,il  ch'iny,  shi  kien  kdn 

].  2.  j!/t.  ni'iiiy  Kail-k"t<1  k'ii  //a  fS/rn/-ira/>g  Til  T'ai-wci  chit.     Che  T'« 

1.  i-.  nai-shi,  Cht-tsiliiy  Jf<i'ai<ri-ti   in't-fil,  Slrin-tsii  ity  Ihnnuj-t't    ft  _/?/->»(). 

m.  2.  T'd  lu-aa'i  fii/i</-Ji''i  j'  ii-i'-''i.  chin<j  yfnvj  clt'-ii^n'j  t'i  j'  n  :  ////•/'•'//  AY"/"/- 

m.  18.  s<l  Jliu-sz  ch'ii-jin  ch'i  shiJ,  sting  che  Koto-Kid  lai,  pal  kii-ii-fiaa,  pien- 

n.  4.  hi,  siii  ts">  ale  Itwiu-xliii,  shed-lid  Kau-k'iu  tsai  fu-'nii't  tso  ko  tsln-sin. 

n.  21.  Ts£-tsz  Kau-k'iu  tsad-tsi  tsa't  Wang  Til-wei  fu-chung  ch'u-ji  jd  t'vmj 

o.  7.  kid-jIn  yl-pdn;  Tsz-ku  tau  jl  yuen  jl  su  ji  tsinjl  km.     Hwu  yi-jl 

o.  25.  Siau-wdng,  Tit  T'ai-wei, 


15.        Extract  from  the  Shwui-hit,  chuen  (3),  v.  native  text,  page  15. 

a.  i.  tan  sdng-shin  fan-ffi  fa-chilng  an-pal  yen-yen  clnien  tsing  s  iau-kni 

a.  16.  Twdn-wdng.      die  Twdn-wdng  nal-shi  Sli'm-tsuix/  T'icn-tny  ti  slu-ijl 

a.  30.  tsz,  Che-tsilng  Hwdng-ti  yii  ti,  kien  cJtamj  tiiny  kid,  pa',  /m,i  /•//>  !<'•- 

b.  15.  ivdng;  shi  ko  tsung-niing  tsitin-siaii  j  ?/<-'<•  <~>.feu-ldng  tsz-tt  mQnJvng- 

b.  30.    pang-Men  chi  sz,  wit  y"t-j>a,i  jiii-hiaii,  ivii  yl-pdn  pu-hwiii,  kanij  -irft  y~i- 

c.  17.     pan  pu-gai,  jd  kin-kin  shU-lncd  wtt-sd-pu-t'ung  ;  ti-k'i-A,  ta-t  dn.pl  n- 

d.  4.      chii  t'iad-sz;  ch'iil,  tan,  ko  wu,  tsz  pii-jri-slnuo.     Tdng-jt  Wamj  T 

d.  21.   fu-chung,  hwai  pi  yen-yen,  shwiil  lu  kii-p't  tsing  Twdn-wdng  kit-cluing 

e.  6.       tso-ting,   T'ai-wei  liii-si  siang-p'el;    tsin    ts'm  su-j)ci,  shl-kiln;/  !!an</ 

e.  21.     t'mi,  na  Twdn-wdng  k"i-shin  tsing-sheh,  yah-lal  sltii-i/intt.-!} 

f.  6.       mang-kien  shu-kid-shdng  yl  tin  ar-ydng  chl  yu  nien  cKing. 

f.  22.  sz-tsz  ki-slu  tso-ti  hau  si-k'iaiH,  ling-ldng.      Twdn-wdng  nd-k'l  sz-tsz 

g.  9.  pii-16  sheu,  Jcau-liau  yl-hwiil,  tau  hau.      Wdmj   Tii-n-ri.  ki<'n   TVJK- 
g.  23.  wdng  sin-gal,  pien  shwo-tau  :  "Tsai  yia  y>-ko  yu-lfing  pi-kia,  i/c-nlii. 
h.  9.  cM-ko  tsidng-jin  yi-sheu  tso-ti,  kio  pa  tsai  sheu-t'ei)  ;  miny-ji  ts'ii  lial 
h.  26.  yl-ping  sidng-sung."    Twdn-wdii'j  td-ln  tad  snt  xi<-  lirfi-'i  ,svV/////.  ,\n  p"i- 
i.  12.  kd  pi-shi  kang-miau.      Wdng   Tu-wei   tad:    "  JUfhuj-j'/    ts'ii-ch't~i-l<>^ 
i.  26.  siing  chi  kung-chung,  pien  kien  Twdn-wdng  yid  sie-liau  liait'j-kn,  1- 
j.  10.  k'iu  ji  si  yln-ycn  chi  mu  txin  fxiii  Ja/ty  nail.  —  Twdn-wdng  sia>, 

j.  26.  hwui  kuwj  k'u-liau.     Tsz-jl  Siftu  wdng,  Til  T'ai-^ivei  ts'ii  -<•],' 

k.  ii.  pi-kid  lib  lidng-kb  chin-clii  yii  sz-tsz,  chf>  ]/~i-lc<'>  xi«ii-kln  lu">-tx:.  <•!>'>  //</- 

k.  29.  Hau,  ydng  hwdny-lb  pau-fri  ]>/nl-!i'tli,  w-ii<ia  yi-filny  si,  a  cl'uiy,  ki<"> 

1.  14.  slti.    Kail-kid    sdng-k'ii.       A"a/l-/,'!d   rn/(/-/i<ni    W<'iny    7V-/'v/    kid/t-chl 

1.  28.  tsidng-c/to  lidng-p<~nt  ///>  y/v/'/t  ///'  faoot-cfttingr,  <•!'  in-cliu  slti-rli'  i,/g.  k'my- 

m.  12.  t*eu   Twdn-wdng   k&ng-ch/Ong,    lai;    pd  mdn-fitrd,/-/'/    <•}//>  >*//-/>ini   yii 

snow,  moon,'  frequently  imply  '  an  unrestrained  and  gay  career  of  pleasure:'  (cf.  14.  in.  f. 
and  ftu-liinij  13.  b.  8.) 

The  word  Hun  «  is  frequently  used  to  designate  'natives  of  China,'  especially  such  as 
are  brave  and  manly,  like  the  word  /!/•!(',„  in  Kn^lish:  (v.  13.  j.  6;  also  12.  e.  i  :.) 

'  1-  j-  3)>  '  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor,'  appears  to  be  used  as  a  title  (cf.  15.  n.  24), 
and  tsi&-fii  (16.  g.  28),  'brother-in-law,'  is  used  in  speaking  of  another  in  the  third  person, 
for  mi-fii  (14.  1.  23). 
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Jfau-k'iu  in  his  mansion  for  the  night.  The  next  day  he  wrote  a  I.-r 
recommendation,  and  sent  it  by  a  business-like  man,  who  was  to  guide  / 
k'iu  to  the  mansion  of  the  Governor  .-•  ,.  Now  this  (urn-run!  was  a 

brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Cte-tsung,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the   Km: 
fiftm-tnmp.    He  was  very  fond  of  elegant  and  rare  men  and  things,  and  espe- 
cially of  such  men  as  our  hero.     As  soon  as  he  saw  Dr.  Siau-su'g  mess, 
bearing  a  letter  and  introducing  Kau-k'iu,  he  bowed  and  was  pleased;  and, 
having  at  once  written  a  reply,  he  received  Kau-k'iu  into  his  house  as  a  private 
attendant.    From  this  time  forward  Kau-k'iu  was  treated  in  Governor  II 
mansion  just  as  one  of  the  family,  and  thus  on  all  occasions.     Now  it  hap- 
pened one  day  that  the  Governor, 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Shwm-hu  chuen  (3),  v.  native  text,  page  1 5. 
Siau^wang,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his  birthday,  ordered  a  ban- 
quet to  be  held  in  his  palace,  to  which  he  invited  his  brother-in-law  Prince  Twan. 
Xo\v  this  Prince  Twan  was  the  eleventh  son  of  the  Emperor  Shin-tsung,  and 
the  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Clie-tsung.    He  had  the  supervision  of  the 
chariots  and  the  standards  of  war,  and  he  had  the  title  of  viceroy.     He  was  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  beauty,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  gay  and 
frivolous  people  of  the  age ;  for  gallantry  and  knowledge  of  the  world  there 
was  not  his  equal.     Music,  literature,  and  painting  he  had  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  his  powers  in  kicking  foot-ball, 
playing  on  the  guitar,  carving,  netting,  and  the  other  accomplishments  of 
singing  and  dancing.    On  the  appointed  day,  the  Prince  came  to  the  Governor's 
mansion,  where  the  feast  was  prepared.     Having  invited  Prince  Twan  to  be 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  Governor  took  the  opposite  end.     After 
the  wine  had  gone  round  several  times,  and  ten  courses  had  been  despat* 
Prince  Twan,  on  rising  to  wash  his  hands,  accidently  entered  the  library, 
where,  on  a  book-shelf,  suddenly  his  eye  fell  on  a  pair  of  beautifully  wrought 
ornaments  representing  two  lions  in  jade-stone.    They  were  ornamental  paper- 
weights, very  finely  carved  and  curiously  figured  with  dragons.    Prince  Tican 
took  up  the  lions  and  held  them  in  his  hands,  while  he  kept  admiring  them, 
and  saying  that  they  were  beautiful.     Siau-wang,  seeing  that  Prince  Twan 
liked  them,  (then)  said :  "  I  have  besides  these  a  pencil-stand  in  jade  wrought 
with  dragons,  made  by  the  same  artist,  but  just  now  it  is  not  at  hand ;  to- 
morrow I  will  find  it  and  send  it  to  the  palace."     Then  Prince  Twan  having 
thanked  him  again  and  again,  they  returned  to  the  saloon,  where,  after  further 
carousal,  they  separated. — Twaiwoang  having  departed,  returned  to  his  palace, 
and  on  the  following  day  Siau-wang,  the  Governor,  took  out  the  ornamental 
pencil-stand  of  jade  and,  with  the  two  paper-weights, — the  lions  of  the  same 
material, —  he  placed  it  in  a  little  silver  casket;   and,  having  wrapped  the 
whole  in  a  handkerchief  of  yellow  gauze,  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  he  sent  l\ 
k'iu  to  deliver.     Kau-k'iu,  having  received  Governor  Wang's  orders,  took  the 
two  precious  articles,  and  with  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  Prince 
Twans  palace.     The  keeper  of  the  gate  announced  him  to  the  steward,  who 
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m.  30.  yuen-kiing.  Mil  to-shi  yuen-kiing  ch'u  hn,  v;qn:  "  S\-sh\  na-ko  fu- 
n.  10.  II  lai-tijiii?"  Kau-k'ii'i,  yfn-fi-pd,  td-tad:  "  Xuiii-jin  shi  Wang  fit-ma 
n.  27.  fu-chitng,  te-sung  yii-wdn-k'i  lai-tsin  td-wdn<j."  Yuen-kung  tau: 
o.  ii.  "  Tien-hid  tsai  t'ing-sdn-ll  ho  siaii  hwdng-mdn  tl-k'i-k'iii,  ni  tsz  kwd- 
o.  27.  k'ii."  Kau-k'iu  tau: 


16.  Extract  from  the  Shwiil-hu  chuen  (4),  v.  native  text,  page  16. 

a.  i.  "  Sidng-fdn  yln-tsin."      Yuen-kung  yln-tau  t'lng-mdn.     Kau-k'iu 

a.  13.  k'dn-shi  kien  Twan-wdng  t'eil  tai  juen-sJia  T'dng-kln,  shin  cJiuen 

a.  26.  tsz-siu-lung  p'ad-yau  hi  wdn-wu  chwdng  sui  t'iad  pa  siu-lang  j'ad 

b.  ii.  ts'ien  k'ln  i  chd  k'l  ctiiii  tsal  tiau-ar  pitn,  tsu  cJiuen  yl-c]iu'0.iuj  kaii- 

b.  26.  kln-sien  fl-fung  hiu,  sdn-wit  ko  &iau  hwdng-mdn  sidng-pwdn  cho- 

c.  10.  tsu    k'i-k'id.      Kau-k'iH   pu-kan    kw6    k'u    cJiung-chwdng,   Ii    tsal 

c.  24.  tsting-jin  pei-heu  s£-lieu  ye.     Sz  Kail-k'iii  hS-tdng  fd-tsi  shi  yUn  tau 

d.  ii.  lai  nd-ko  k'i-k'iu  t'dng  t'i  k'l-lai,  Tivdn-wdng  tsl-ko  pu-cho  hidng-jin 

d.  28.  tsung  II  chi  kwdn  tau  Kau-k'iu  shln-pien.     Na  Kau-tilA  kien  k'l- 

e.  12.  k'id  lai,  ye-shi  yi-shl  tl  tan  lidng  shi-ko  yuen-ydng  kwal  tl  hicd/i 

e.  28.  Twdn-wdng.     Twan-wdng  kien-liaii  td-hl,  pien  wdn  tau:   " S"i  shi 

f.  ii.  shin  jin?"   Kau-Tciu  hidng-tsien  kivei-hid  tau:    " Siau-fi  shi  Wumj 

f.  24.  Tu-wei  tsln-siii,  sheu  tdng-jln  shi  ling  tsi  sung  Hang  pan  yu-wdii-k'l 

g.  10.  lai   tsin-hien   Td-wdag,  yiii  shii-ch'ing  tsai-tsz  pai-shdny."      Ti'-<i/i- 
g.  23.  wdng  t'ing-pd,  siaii  tau:   "  Tsie-fu  chin  ju-tsz  kwd-sin"    Kau-k'iu 
h.  7.  tsii  ch'ii   shu-cKing  tsin-shdng.     Twdn-wdng  k'al  M-tsz   k'dn-llait 
h.  20.  wdn-k'i  tu  ti  yii  t'dng  heu  kwdn  slieu-liau  k'u.     Nd  Twdn-iwng  tsie 
i.  5.  pti-ll  yu-k'i  hid-lu ;  kio  sin-wdn  Kau-k'iu  tau:  " Nl  che-lat  /iwiti-tl 
i.  22.  k'i-k'iu,  nl  hwdn  tso  shin-mo?"    Kau-k'iu  yiu  sJieu  kwei-feu  tau: 
j.  6.  " Siau-ti  kiau-tso  Kau-k'iu,  hu  liodn  tl  te  kl  pal."     Twdn-icdng  tau: 
j.  21.  "Ifau  !  nl  pien  hid  ch'dng  lai  ti  yl-hidng  shiva."     Kafi-k'iii  pal  tail: 
k.  5.  tf  Siau-ti  shi  ho  tdng-ydng  jtn,  kdn  yii  gdn  Wdng  hid  kid!"  Tv:dn- 
k.  19.  wdng  tau:  "  Che-shi  tsi-yun  she  ming  wei  t'ien-hid  yuen,  tdn  t'i  h6 
1.4.  shdngl"  Kau-k'iu  tsai  pal  tau:  "Tsangkdn!"  Sdn-Jitrii't  va-ts'z  kaii- 
1.17.  tsz.     Twan-wdng  ting-yau  t'd  t\     Kau-k'iu  che-te  k'eu-t'eii  sie-tsiii, 
m.  2.  kial-si-hid,  ts'ai  t'l  kl-kid.      Tivdn-wdng  h&  ts'al;  Kaii-k'iu  che-te  pa 
m.  19.  ping-sang  ptin-sz  tu  shi  ch'u-laifdng-fung.     Twdn-wdng  nd  shin-Jan 
n.  4.  mu-ydng,  che  k'i-k'hl  yi-sz  p'iaa-kitiv   nicn  tsai  sJtin-sJidng  ti  Tirdn- 
n.  19.  wdng  td-hl  nd-li  k'qng  fdng  Kau-k'iu  hwiiifu  k'u,  tsid  lid  tsai  kilng- 
o.  5.  chung  kwo  yi-y%.     Tsz-jl  p'ai  ko  yen-hwui  chuen  ts'lng  Wdng  Tu-wei 
o.  20.  kung-chung  fu  yen. 

The  use  ottang*,  for  'that,'  is  frequent,  especially  in  the  phrases  tang-jl  'on  that  day' 
and  tang-shl  'at  that  time:'  (cf.  13.  m.  27;  14.  k.  i ;  15.  d.  16.) 

The  accumulation  of  .attributes  and  epithets  for  nouns  is  a  characteristic  of  the  style  of 
the  Shwiii-hu ;  e.g.  feti-ldng  p'6-ltj-hti  ttz-tl  (13.  b.  8—14):  (cf.  13.1.23 — 27;  13. 1.14 — ai; 
and  chi-ch'iny  lau-shl  tljtn  14.  a.  10 — 15.) 
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soon  came  out  and  asked,  "From  whose  mansion  do  v«>u  «.m.  T   A'.f 
having  paid  his  respects,  replied:  "I  am  from  Son-in-law  W,,,,,,'*  \ 
am  come  to  present  some  precious  articles  of  vertu  t«>  1IU  I  ii^hiH-xs." 
steward  said:  "He  is  down  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  ki.-kin^  font-Ull  with 
other  members  of  the  imperial  family; — go  over  then  ,;,i.l : 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  tlte  Sh  will-hit  cJiuen  (4),  v.  native  text,  pa-. 

"  I  will  trouble  you,  Sir,  to  show  me  the  way."     Then  the  .-(.  w;.i,l  -!,,,u«  -d 
him  to  the  door  of  the  court.     While  A'att-k'iu  was  looking  on,  he  saw  l'i 
Twan,  having  a  turban  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  made  of  soft  gauze,  upon  his  head ; 
he  wore  a  nankeen  vest  embroidered  with  dragons,  and  adorno!  with  streamers 
of  fine  muslin,  with  embroidered  lappets  turned  down  in  front,  but  loosely 
adjusted  on  the  side  of  his  dress.     On  his  feet  were  boots  elegantly  adorned 
with  gold  thread  and  the  flying  phoenix.      Three  or  four  members  of  tin- 
imperial  family  were  assisting  him  to  play  at  foot-ball,  and  therefore  Kaib-k'iu 
dared  not  to  cross  over  to  him,  but  he  stood  waiting  behind  the  attendants. 
Now  it  happened   that   Kau-k'iu  had   some   experience   at    foot-ball,   and 
when  the  ball  arose  from  the  ground  and  Prince  Twan  failed  to  receive  it 
well,  it  fell  towards  the  crowd  at  the  side  of  Kau-k'iu.     As  he  saw  the  ball 
coming,  in  a  moment  he  boldly  gave  it  a  magnificent  kick  and  sent  it  back 
again  to  Prince  Twan.     When  Prince  Twan  saw  it,  he  was  greatly  pleased, 
and  at  once  asked,  saying:  "Who  are  you?"  Kau-k'iu  came  forward  and, 
kneeling,  said :  "  Your  humble  servant  is  Governor  Wangs  private  attendant, 
I  have  received  some  precious  articles  to  present  to  Your  Highness,  and  I  have 
a  letter  also  with  reference  to  these  things."     When  Prince  Twan  heard  this 
he  smiled  and  said :  "  My  brother-in-law  has  truly  great  consideration  for  ii 
Kau-lciu  then  took  out  the  letter  and  presented  it,  and  Prince  Twan  having 
opened  the  casket  and  looked  at  the  precious  articles  it  contained,  committed 
them  unto  an  attendant;  but  before  they  were  gone  from  his  hand,  he  a- 
Kau-k'iu,  saying :  "  You  know  how  to  kick  foot-ball,  what  is  your  name  I " 
Kau-k'iu  again  made  obeisance  and  said :   "  Your  humble  servant  is  called 
Kau-k'iu,  and  has  had  some  inconsiderable  experience  in  kicking  foot-ball." 
Prince  Twan  replied :  "  Very  good !    Come  down  to  the  ground  and  have  a 
game."     Kau-k'iu  bowed  and  said  :  "  Your  humble  servant  is  a  person  of  no 
rank,  how  can  he  presume  to  engage  with  Your  Serene  Highness  ?"  Prince  Twan 
replied :  "  That  is,  by  classifying  the  clouds  and  associating  great  names,  to 
make  the  world  harmonise,  but  what  objection  is  there  to  your  kicking?" 
Kau-k'iu  again  bowed  and  said :  "  How  can  I  presume?"  and  after  dec-lining 
several  times,  Prince  Twan  insisted  on  his  playing.      So  K<m-k"t>i  just  bowed 
his  head  and  asked  pardon,  and  then,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  went  down  to 
the  playing  ground  and  took  a  few  kicks.    Prince  Twan  called  to  the  peep: 
stand  back.     Kau-k'iu  only  used  his  ordinary  skill,  but  he  displayed  a  refined 
and  elegant  deportment.     Prince  Twan  was  pleased  with  his  manner,  and 
requested  him  to  stay  at  his  palace.     The  next  day  he  prepared  a  great  feast, 
to  which  he  invited  Governor  Simirwang. 

PART  II.  I 
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17-  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kwo  chi  (i),  v.  native  text,  page  17. 

a.  2.  ^tl/t-ktcu  chl.      Tsie-shwo  Chdng-jdng  Twdn-ku-el  ki?-yi<ng  shaii-ti, 


a.  1  6.  Id   (.'hin-Iiii  Wdng,  mad-yen-t'u-Jio,  lien-ye  pdn-tseu  Pi-mdng  shdn. 

b.  i.  Yd  san  kfing  sht-fan,  lieu-mien  hdn,  shlng  td  kii  jut-in*.  k<"ni  <•/</  tang- 

b.  17.  ts'ien  Ifo-ndn  Chung-pu  cliuen-li  Min-kung,  td  /til:    "  Yl-tse  hiu 

c.  i.  tseu!"    Clidng-jdiuj  kii-n  si  fa,  siii  t'eil  ho  dr  sz.     Ti  yu  Chin-lid 

c.  16.  Wdng,  wi  chl  hii-shl,  pu  kdn  kau-shlng,fu  yii  ho  pnn,  Jn-rfn-ts'iui  chl 

d.  2.  niii.     Kiun-ina  si  sdn  k'ii  kdn,  pu-chl  Ti  chl  so-tsai.     Ti  yii  Wdng 

d.  18.  fu-chi  sz-kdng,  lu-shwul  yiu  hid,  fit,  chung  kl  /tin.  xi«it<j-p<iii  (n-  k'u.  yui 

e.  5.  p'd  jin  chl-kio,  t'tni-shlng  tsau-mdiig  chl  chung;  C/ti  it-lit'  WUIKJ  yii: 

e.  19.  "  Tsz  Jcien  pu-k'o  kiu-lwdn,  xii-p'i  *>,i  hwd-ld.     YTi-shi  <;r  j'ui  i  t  nidng- 

f.  7.  ki,  p'd  shdng  gdn  pien,  inw&n-ti  king-Id,  lie-gdn  chl  chung,  pu-kn'n 

f.  22.  hing-ld;    ching  wd-nai-hd,  hwu  yiu   liu-ying  tsien-pe  ch'i  it  </-/.'  nut, 

g.  6.  kwdng  mdng  chau  yati,  die  tsai  Ti-tsien  fl-chuhi  Ch'tit-liti.    II  >"imj 
g.  19.  yu:   "  Tsz  t'ien  tsu  ngo  hiung-ti  ye,  siii  siii  ytng-hu  <//•  /(///,'/  t{St>'-i>. 

h.  5.  kien-lu,  hing  chi  icu  kdng,  tsu  t'dng  pu-ndng  hi/ttj.  dta/t  kdng  pien 

h.  19.  kien  yl-tiil.      Ti  yii  Wdng  ngo  yH  tsau-tiil  chl  chung.      Ts'aft-till 

i.  4.  ts'ien-mien  shi  yi-so   chwang-yuen,   chwdng-chii  shi  ye  mung  li&ng 

i.  17.  hdng  j~i,  chiii  yfi  chwdng  lieu.     K'lng-kw  p'l-i  ch'd-hd.  *.:  hid  k/i-a/i 

j.  2.  wdng-kien    chwdng-hed    ts'  au-tiil-shdng    hung-kwOng    ch'ftng    t'i'ii. 

j.  13.  Hwdng-mdng  wcing  shi,  kiu-shi  dr-jin  ngo  yii  tsaa-tiil-pwdn.    Chwdng- 

j.  27.  chu  wdn  yu:    "  Ar  shmt-nien  shiii-kid  chl  tsz?"    Ti  pu-kdn  ylng  ; 

k.  ii.  Ghin-liu  Wdng  chl  Ti  yu:    "Tsz  shi  tang  -kin  Hwang  -ti;    tf>at'i  >7r/- 

k.  25.  chdng-shi  chl  Iwdn,  t'ad-ndn  tad  tsz;  Wu  nal  Wdng  ti,  Chhi-liu  Wring 

1.  10.  ye."    Chwdng-chu  td  k'lng  tsai  pal  yu  :  "Chin  sien-chau  Sz-t'd,  Ttsi'n- 

1.  24.  ll  chl  ti,  Tsul-l  ye.    Yin  kien  Shi-chdng-shi  mai-kwdn  t$t-hi<-/i.  kd  yin 

m.  ii.  yti-tsz."     Siii  fit  Ti  ji  chwdng,  kwel  tsin  tsiu-shi.  —  Ki6-shw<~> 


The  appositional  form  of  construction  is  more  frequent  in  the  Shwtil-hu  than  in  the 
Ha&-k'ifi.  By  the  appositional  form  we  mean  to  denote  the  aggregation  of  clauses,  begin- 
ning with  verbs  which  have  no  apparent  subject,  but  they  proceed  (without  any  connective 
particle  being  used)  to  explain  something  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  on  this  account  we 
have  designated  them  apposii'mnul. 

The  >'.;/'-/  •*'••'  chi,  or  'History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,'  has  been  referred  to  in  p.  16.  of 
Part  II.  Sir  John  Davis  speaks  of  the  same  work,  in  his  book  on  the  Chinese,  as  being 
"the  only  readable  Chinese  Chronicle;"  and  he  considers  that  it  contains  matter  as  likely 
to  be  genuine  as  the  stories  detailed  in  Livy.  The  style  of  this  work  is  remarkable  for  its 
classic  terseness,  but  it  is  without  the  adornment  of  particles  to  any  great  extent.  A  few 
are  used  ;  but  the  sequence  of  clauses,  which  are  generally  of  four  or  five  characters, 
suffice  to  show  the  connection  and  the  mutual  dependence  of  ideas.  Absolute  clauses  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  there  is  a  general  absence  of  pronouns  and  particle?.  Nouns 
ami  verbs  form  the  staple  material,  by  the  different  position  of  which  the  grammatical 
relations  are  expressed. 

Tsii-thicS  (17.  a.  6)  is  the  regular  phrase  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter,  and  kiu- 
shird  (17.  m.  22)  for  the  rouinptton  of  a  subject  which  was  previously  mentioned.  >'//</?; 
(17.  a.  14),  'few,'  here  means  'younir,'  tin-  \\nnl  >iifn.  'year,'  being  understood,  or  rather 
the  xhaft  being  put  for  the  full  phrase  shati-i>i£n  (  1  7.  k.  i)  ;  a  part  beiiiLj  u-nl  for  the  whole, 
which  is  a  common  rule  in  Chinese  phraseology.  This  fact  should  be  bom  in  mind. 
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Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kwo  chi  (i),  v.  ><  ;>;e_;.>  17. 

The  History  of  the  Three  Kingdom-.. 

The  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  Chang-jang  and  Two <-/•//••/'.  having  with 
violence  laid  hands  upon  the  young  F.ni]>en>r  and  (lie  Prince  ('liin-r.n.  \\ 
blindly  through  the  smoke  and  fire;  and,  under  eover  of  the  night.  Hcd  t<. 
the  Pi-mang  mountain.  About  the  third  watch,  voices  were  heard  behind 
them,  and  a  great  multitude  of  horsemen  pursued  them.  In  the  fore-front  was 
Min-kung,  an  official  of  the  second  class,  from  Ho-nan ;  with  a  loud  voice  he 
cried:  "Ye  obstinate  rebels  cease  to  run!"  ("//<//«/-/'"/"/.  seeing  that  the  crisis 
had  arrived,  immediately  plunged  into  the  river  and  died.  The  Kni| 
with  the  Prince  Chin-lin,  unconscious  of  the  real  state  of  things,  and  not 
daring  to  speak  aloud,  hid  themselves  among  the  tangled  grass  on  the  river's 
bank.  The  cavalry  dispersed  in  all  directions  in  the  pursuit,  without  In 
ing  acquainted  with  the  Emperor's  whereabouts.  B-ut  the  Emperor  and  the 
Prince  concealed  themselves  until  the  fourth  watch,  when,  as  the  dew  was 
falling,  and  they  felt  the  cravings  of  hunger,  they  embraced  each  other  and 
cried ;  but  fearing  lest  any  one  should  find  them  out,  they  stifled  their  voices 
in  the  jungle ;  tJien  Prince  Chin-liu  said :  "  In  this  place  we  cannot  long  beguile 
the  time,  we  must  seek  for  a  means  of  saving  our  lives."  Thereupon,  having 
girded  up  their  clothes,  they  crawled  up  the  side  of  the  bank.  The  ground  was 
all  thick  with  prickly  brambles,  and,  in  the  darkness,  they  could  not  see  to  walk 
on  the  road.  Just  when  they  had  no  other  resource,  all  at  once  there  appenn  d 
an  innumerable  swarm  of  fireflies  streaming  past;  the  light  shone  splendidly, 
and  they  wheeled  in  their  flight  only  before  the  Emperor.  Prince  Chin-fin 
exclaimed:  "This  is  indeed  Heaven  assisting  us,  my  brother!"  and  forthwith 
they  followed  the  fireflies'  light  and  proceeded  until  shortly  after  they  saw  the 
road,  and  travelled  upon  it  until  the  fifth  watch.  TJien  being  footsore  and 
riot  able  to  proceed,  and  seeing  on  a  mountain  side  a  heap  of  grass,  the 
Emperor  and  the  Prince  lay  down  in  the  midst  of  it.  Now  in  the  front  of 
the  heap  was  a  farm,  and  the  farmer  was  dreaming  in  the  night  that  two  red 
suns  had  fallen  at  the  back  of  his  farm.  Awaking  in  a  fright  he  threw  ou 
his  clothes,  and,  issuing  from  the  house  and  scanning  every  side  of  it,  he  saw 
at  the  back  of  the  farm,  on  the  heap  of  grass,  a  red  light  shoot  upwards  to 
the  sky.  In  a  state  of  trepidation  he  went  to  look,  and  behold,  there  were  tin- 
two  little  fellows  on  the  side  of  the  grass  heap.  The  farmer  asked,  saying : 
"You  two  youngsters,  whose  sous  are  you?"  The  Emperor  not  dari; 
reply,  Prince  Chin-liu,  pointing  to  the  Emperor,  said:  "This  is  the  ]>i 
Emperor,  who,  when  the  revolution  of  the  ten  Chang -shi  broke  out,  fled,  nnd 
with  difficulty  reached  this  place.  I  am  the  Prince  junior,  IVim-e  ' 
The  farmer,  in  alarm,  bowed  twice  and  said:  "  1  am  T.-.n'i-i,  the  \. -linger  bro- 
ther of  Tsili-ll,  the  Minister  of  Instruction  during  the  late  reign.  Beou: 
saw  the  ten  Chany-shi  selling  office  and  envying  good  men,  therefore  I  withdrew 
in  private  to  this  place."  He  then  supported  the  Emperor  to  enter  the  farm,  and 
on  his  knees  presented  wine  and  food. — But  to  return  to  the  story : — Min  ! 

I   2 
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m.  25.  luiny  kan-sh<iit'j  Tu-dn-kwei,  nd-chi'i  icdn:  "  T'ien-tsz  ho-tsai ? "  Kwei 

n.  8.  yen  I  tsai  pwdn-lii  sidii//-^^.  pu-chl  ho  wany,  kiing  siii  shd  Twdn- 

n.  23.  kivei.  Men  t'c/'i  ///v  mn  hidng-hid,/<lti  p'mg  si  sdn  sin-mi.      Ts&  kl  kio 

o.  9.  tu  slung  t/i-mci  siii  Iti  chiil-sin.     jYgeil  chl  Ts'iii-t  cltvxtng  ;  kien  sheit- 

0.  25.  ki,  wdn  chi.     Rung  shivd  tsidng-ssi. 

18.  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kivo  chi  (2),  \.  native  text,  page  18. 

a.  2.  Tsill-i  yin  Kung  kien  Ti.      Kiun-chin  t'ung-k'u.      Kung  yii : 

a.  14.  "  Kwo  pu-k'o  yi-ji  w&  kiun,  tslng  Pi-hid  hwdn  Til."    Ts'ui-t  cJnvdng- 

a.  29.  slidng  ch\-yiu  seu-mct  yi-pi;  pi  yii  Ti  shing.    Kung  yii  Chin-liu  Wang, 

b.  15.  kung-shing  yl-ma,  li  chwdng  dr  hlng.      Pu-tau  sdn-ll,  Sz-t'u  Wdng- 

b.  30.    yiin,    T'ai-ioei    Ydng-piu,    Tsu-kiun    Kiaii-wei, — Shdn    Yti-k'iAng : 

c.  12.     Yiii-kiiin   Kian-wei, — Ch'iii-ming;    Heu-kiun  Kiau-wei, — Pau-sin; 

c.  24.    Chung-kiun  Kiau-icei, —  Yufin-sliau;  yi-hingjinchung,su-pejin-md,; 

d.  8.      fg't-cJiv  kil-kia,  kitln-cJtui  kiiu-k'H.    Sien shi  jin  tsidng  Tw<in-kii\~i  sheu- 

d.  2;.    k"f.  iw.inj  fang-sz  Itau-ling  ling-hwdn  hau-ma  yii  Ti  k'/  Clnn-Uu  Wang 

e.  9.      let-tan.      Tsti-d  Ji  it-it  a  king,  sien  shi  Lu-ydng  siaii-dr  yci'ii,  yu:   "  Ti 

e.  24.   fl  Ti,  Wdng  fl  Wdng ;    Tsien  shing  wdn-k'i  tseu  Pe-nidng"  c/tt-fyz 

f.  8.        ka  ying  k'i  ts'ni.      Kii-kin  Iriny  j/ii  tat'!,  sd-ll.  hwCi-kicn  Islng-k'i  pi-ji 

f.  25.      cJiin-ta  che-t'ien,  yl-chl  j<n-in<i   taii-lai.      Pe-ki'-rm  sh't -.•*>,  Ti  yl  td- 

g.  12.  king.      Yuen-shau  tseii-mti  cliu  wdn:   "Hfi-jtn?"    Siu-k't-ylitg-fi,  yl- 
g.  26.  tsidng  fi-ch'u,  li-shing  wdn:  "  T'ien-tsz  ho-tsai  ? "   Ti  chcn-li  pu-nAng 
h.  ii.  yen.      Chin-liu  Wdng  Ic-mti,  Indng-tsicn  c/i'v  yii:    " Lv'i-clt>-  h>">-jin?" 
h.  25.  Cho  yu:  "Si-Hang  Tsz-li,  Tung-clti  ye"     Chin-liii  Wdng  yu:  "  Jil 

1.  8.  lai  pau-kid  ye  ?  Jti  lai  kic-kid  ye?"   Cho  ying  yu:  "  Tl-lai  pau-kid." 
i.  24.  Chin-lid  yu  :   "  Ki-lal  pah-kid,  T'ien-tsz  tsai-tsz,  Iw-pu  hid-maJ"  Ch6 
j.  10.  td  king  hwdng-mdng  hid-md,,  pal  yti  tau-tso.      Chin-til/  Wang  i  yen 
j.  25.  fu-ivei  T&ng-clw.      Ts£-(*v-r?i't-chung,  ping-ivu  shi-yu;   Cho  <jdn  ki- 
k.  10.  chl,  l-hwai  fl-U  chl  i.     Shi  jl  hwdn  kiing,  ku  n  ho  t'a't-/teu,  kU-ku 
k.  27.  t'ling-k'ii kien-tienkung  chungpu kien  Jiau  cKutn-kwo-yit-si.    Tiing-ch6 

because  by  this  rule  only  can  many  expressions  be  understood  which  defy  a  literal 
rendering. 

'•yi  (17.  a.  24),  lit.  'connecting  night,'  i.  e.  'joining  night  to  day,'  becomes  equiva- 
lent to  our  adverbial  expression,  day  and  n'ujlit.  The  translations  of  titles  of  officers  men- 
tioned in  this  work  cannot,  in  all  cases,  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Chinese  political  world  at  different  periods,  and  the  whimsical 
alterations  in  the  names  of  offices,  present  great  difficulties  to  :m  I-'.n^lisli  translator. 

The  use  of  yii*  (17.  c.  26;  17.  m.  n)  or  ywb  (17.  e.  30.  and  h.  27)  for  txa'ic,  'in,'  and 
rli  d  117.  il.  i.  and  e.  13)  for  tl*  the  genitive  particle,  with  «rf  as  the  mark  of  nsult,  are 
peculiarities  of  this  style,  and  in  which  it  approaches  that  of  the  ancient  classics. 

Hlmj-ld  (17.  f.  22),  'to  walk  on  the  road,'  is  an  expression  which  would  mean  literally 
'to  walk  the  road,'  but  it  must  be  explained  either  as  we  have  translated  it,  'to  walk  on 
the  road,'  or  be  understood  to  make  a  phrase,  or,  as  it  were,  one  word,  meaning  'to  travel, 
to  proceed  on  their  icay.' 
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overtook  Twan-kwei,  seized  him,  und  demanded  whoro  the   Km]-.  n,r  \vn- . 
Kwei  said  that  he  had  missed  him  when  half  way  on  the  n.ad.  an.l  that  lie  .lid 
not  know  where  he  was  gone.     K>m<i  forthwith  killed  Tiran-kwei,  and  hm.-,' 
his  head  from  his  horse's  neck.     Having  divided  his  soldiers  to  scour 
country  in  every  direction ;  he  himself  nmunted  a  horse,  and,  following  tin- 
road,  went  alone  in  quest  of  the  fugitives.     By  chance  he  arrived  at  Tsu 
farm.    /,  seeing  the  head,  asked  about  it.     Kung  having  explained  minutely, 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kw5  chi  (2),  v.  native  text,  page  18. 

Tsiiiri  led  Kung  to  see  the  Emperor.  The  Sovereign  and  his  minister  Ixjth 
wept  bitterly,  and  Kung  said :  "  The  state  cannot  exist  for  a  day  without  a 
prince,  I  beseech  Your  Majesty  to  return  to  the  Capital."  Now  at  Tsv 
farm  there  happened  to  be  a  lean  steed,  which  they  prepared  for  the  Emperor 
to  mount,  while  Kung  and  Prince  Chin-liu  rode  together  upon  one  horse,  and  so 
left  the  farm  and  proceeded  on  their  way.  Before  they  had  gone  three  short 
miles,  the  Minister  of  Instruction —  Wang-yiin,  the  Governor  Yang-piau,  the 
Governor  of  the  Army  of  the  left — Chun  Yu-kiung,  the  Governor  of  the  Army 
of  the  right — Chau-mang,  the  Governor  of  the  Army  of  the  rear — Pau-rin, 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Army  of  the  centre  —  Yuen-shau,  with  a  crowd  of 
people  and  several  hundreds  of  horsemen,  met  them.  The  Prince  and  ministers 
all  wept  aloud;  and,  as  a  first  measure,  they  sent  a  man  with  Tuxm-kwei's 
head  to  the  city,  with  the  command  to  expose  it,  and  to  bring  back  some 
suitable  horses  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  to  ride.  These  being  obtained, 
they  proceeded  towards  the  city;  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  former  saying  of 
the  children  in  L6-yang :  "  The  Emperor  is  not  an  emperor,  the  Prince  is  not 
a  prince ;  a  thousand  chariots  and  a  myriad  of  riders  come  in  from  Pl-mang." 
Before  the  cavalcade  had  moved  many  furlongs,  what  should  they  see  but  a 
host  of  people  coming  to  meet  them,  with  banners  and  flags  darkening  the  sky 
and  marching  amid  clouds  of  dust.  The  officers  changed  colour,  and  the 
Emperor  also  was  exceedingly  afraid ;  but  Yuen-shau,  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  rode  forward  and  demanded  who  they  were.  From  behind  an  em- 
broidered flag,  a  general  burst  forth  and,  with  a  stern  voice,  asked :  "  Where 
is  the  Emperor  1"  The  Emperor  himself,  in  a  state  of  fear,  dared  not  to 
speak ;  but  Chin-liu  urged  his  horse  forward  and  shouted :  "  Who  is  this 
coming?"  Cho  replied:  "The  overseer  of  Si-liang, — Tung-cho."  Chin-Ku 
said:  "Do  you  come  to  protect  His  Majesty,  or  do  you  come  to  seize  His 
Majesty?"  Ch6  replied:  "I  am  come  on  purpose  to  protect  him."  C%m- 
Un  then  said :  "  As  you  are  come  for  that  purpose,  why  do  you  not 
descend  from  your  horse?"  Cho,  in  a  state  of  fear  and  confusion,  at  once  dis- 
mounted, and  made  the  salute  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  Prince  Chinrti* 
then  spoke  to  him  and  calmed  his  troubled  mind.  Tung-cho  from  first  to 
last  carefully  observed  his  expressions,  and  secretly  cherished  the  desire  of 
making  him  Emperor.  On  the  same  day  they  returned  to  the  palace  and  saw 
the  dowager  Empress,  and  they  all  wept  together;  but  on  searching  in  the 
palace  they  were  unable  to  find  the  imperial  seal.  Tung-chd  had  stationed 
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1.  n.  tun-ping  ctiing-wai;   mel-jt  tal  tl-kid  md-kiun,  jl-chlng  hwdng  hlng 

1.  26.  kial-shl;  pe-smg  hwdng-hwdng  pu-gdn.     Clio  ch'ie-ji  kung-tinglio  wu 

m.  ii.  ki-tdn;  Heu-kiiln  Kiail-ivel,  Pail-sin,  lalkien  Yuen-shad  yen:  " Tiniy- 
m.  25.  cho  pl-yui  l-sln  sii  ch'u  chl."     Shaii  yu:  "  Chau-t"ing  sin-ting,  ici-k'o 

n.  n.  klng-tung."    Pau-sln  Men  Wdng-yiin,  yl  yen  k'i-sz.     Yiin  yu:  "  Tsie 

n.  25.  yting  shdng-l."     Sln-tsz  yln  pdn-pu  kiiin-plng  t'eu  Tal  shdn  Jcii-liau. 

o.  10.  Tiing-cho  ch'au-yiu  Ho-tsin  hiung-tl  pii-hid  chl  ping,  tsin  kicel  chdng- 

0.  25.  u;  sz  wei  Ll-jii  yu : 

19.  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kwu  chl  (3),  v.  native  text,  page  19. 

a.  i.  "TH?  yii.fi  Ti,  ll  Chrn-liii  Wang  ho -ju?"  Li-ju  yu:  "  Kln-clMii-t'tng 

a.  i  -.  wii  chii,  pii-tsiu  tsz-shi  Mng-sz,  chl  tsl  yih  pien  i.    Lal-jl  yti  Wdn-m  >  i«j 

b.  5.  yuen-chung,  chad-tsi  pe-favdn,  yu  Ifl-lt;  yiu  pii  ts'ung  che,  chcin-chl ; 
I).  21.  tsl  wel-k'iaen  chl  hing,  clung  tsai  kln-ji."     Cho  hi;  tsz-jl  td pal  yfn- 

c.  7.  hwiii  pien,  tslng  kiing-hidng.      Kiing-hidng  kial  kii   Tiing-chti,  shiil 

c.  19.  kan  pu-taii.    Cho  tal  pe-kwdn  tail-Hail ,  jen-heu  sii-sii  tail  yucn-mdn  Jild- 

d.  6.  met,  t<ii-kien  jl  si;   tsia  hing  su  shin,  Chv  kiau  t'lng  tsih  chl  yd;  nal 

d.  22.  ll-shlngyii:   "Wii  yiu  yi  yen,  chung  kwdn  tslng-t 'ing."    Clulng-kiran, 

e.  5.  tse  dr.     Cho  yu:  "  T'ien-tsz  wei  wdn-min  c/il  chii,  ivil  ?'-<7-7.  /»i  k'o-l 

e.  22.  fung  tsung-miau  shl-tsi;    km  SMng  no-yS,  pu-ju    Ch'in-Un    Wdng, 

f.  6.  ts'ung-imng  hau-hio,  k'o  chlng  td-wel,  wit  yiifl  Tl  ll  Chin-lid  Wdng ; 

f.  22.  chu  td-chln  l-wei  ho-ju?"    ChU  kwdn  t'lng  pd,  pu  kdn  cliu  shl'ng. 

g.  7.  Tso-shdng  yijin  t'ui  gdn,  chl  ch'o  ll  yd  yen-tsicn,  td  hu:  " Pu  k'o  ! 
g.  21.  pit  Jed!  -Ju-shl  Jw-jin?   kan  fa  td-yu?    T'ien-tsz  nal  sien-Ti  ' 

h.  10.  ts'u  wu  kwd-shl;  ho  te  wdng-l  fl-ll ;  ju  yu  wei  tswdn-nl  ye?"   Cho  shi 

h.  28.  chl,  nal  Klng-cheu  Ts'z-ll,  Tlng-yucn  ye.      Cho  nu  ch'i-yii:   "  Shtjn- 

1.  12.  ngd-che,  sang!  ni-ngd-che,  sz'"  Siil  chl  pel-Men  yu  cJidn  Tlng-yn'n. 
i.  27.  Shi  Ll-ju  kien  Tlng-yucn  pel-lieu  yl-jin  sdng-te  k'l-yii  hien-gdng, 


Very  few  connective  particles  are  employed  in  the  Sdn-l-wS  chl  for  '  and'  or  '  with  :'  yii  • 
is  found  (17.  li.  24)  ;  but  Hun-chin  (18.  a.  8.  and  d.  12),  '  prince  and  ministers/  is  without 
any  connective:  (cf.  Parti.  Art.  288.  i.) 

Pd-k'd  yl-jl  icti  (18.  a.  15),  'cannot  be  a  day  without/  seems  to  be  a  usual  form  for  the 
expression  'cannot  dispense  with.'  Compare  Chrest.  7.  a.  10.  et  seq.  and  jiu-k'ij  pu-hu-iii 
'you  could  not  dispense  with  meeting  him.'  (10.  d.  6.) 

Observe  that  cAlb  (18.  a.  30)  is  used  for,  and  is  similar  in  meaning  to,  c/i£c  'only.'  Yii  l! 
(18.  b.  7)  is  used  appropriately  for  the  datival  sign  '  for/  as  it  means  '  to  give  ;'  but  a  little 
farther  on  it  is  used  for  the  conjunction  'and'  (  =  to  cum  'with'),  and  it  is  followed  by 
k6ng<(i8.  b.  15). 

Klf  (18.  e.  5)  is  here  used  for  'and/  because  perhaps  yii  had  been  just  employed  for 
the  mark  of  the  dative  ;  and  its  original  meaning  suits  better  the  idea  of  union  than  does 
that  of  ;/«  ('  to  give'). 

Lfj->/<u»j  (i  8.  e.  17)  was  an  ancient  city  in  Ilo-nan,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  monarch 
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his  troops  outside  the  city,  and  every  day  he  marched  them,  heavily  anm-d. 
through  the  streets  and  markets,  causing  terror  and  uneasiness  to  the  people. 
Moreover,  he  went  in  and  out  of  the  palace  without  the  least  concern.  This 
being  the  state  of  things,  Governor  Pan-Din,  of  the  Army  of  the  rear,  paid  a 
visit  to  Yuen-shau,  and  said:  "  Tung-cho  certainly  has  some  sinister  intention 
which  he  will  carry  out  if  he  is  not  removed."  S/tatt  replied  :  "  The  govern- 
ment is  but  recently  become  settled,  we  must  not  lightly  make  any  move." 
Pait-sin  went  to  see  Wang-yiin,  and  repeated  his  thoughts  on  the  state  of 
affairs.  Yun  replied :  "  It  will  be  well  to  hold  a  consultation  about  it."  Sin 
himself  thereupon  led  away  the  troops  under  his  command  to  the  Tai  moun- 
tain, where  they  encamped.  Tung-cM  induced  also  the  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Ho-tein  and  his  brother  to  give  him  their  support,  and  he  then 
privately  consulted  Li-ju  and  said : 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  tlte  Sdn-kwv  chi  (3),  v.  native  text,  page  19. 
"  I  wish  to  depose  the  Emperor  and  to  set  up  Chin-liu,  the  Prince.  What  think 
you  1 "  Li-ju  said :  "  The  present  government  is  without  a  head,  surely  this  is  the 
time  to  execute  the  business,  if  you  delay  there  will  be  some  change  of  course. 
To-morrow,  in  the  Wdn-miny  garden,  summon  all  the  high  officials,  and  pro- 
claim your  intention  of  causing  an  abdication;  those  who  do  not  follow  you, 
kill;  for  the  present  is  just  the  time  to  impress  them  with  your  pov. 
Ch6  was  gratified,  and  the  next  day  he  had  a  great  feast,  and  an  assembly, 
and  invited  the  nobles  and  gentry.  Now  the  nobles  and  gentry  all  feared 
Tung-chS;  who  then  might  dare  to  stay  away  1  Ch6  waited  for  all  the  officials 
to  arrive,  and  afterwards  leisurely  riding  up  to  the  gate,  he  dismounted,  and 
came  in  to  dinner,  wearing  his  sword.  When  the  wine  had  gone  round  several 
times,  Clio  bade  them  to  cease  drinking,  and  to  stop  the  music,  and  then  in  a 
stern  tone  he  said :  "  I  have  a  word  to  say,  let  all  the  officers  present  quietly 
listen."  Then  they  all  inclined  the  ear,  while  Chti  said:  "The  Emperor 
is  the  lord  of  all  people,  if  he  has  not  a  dignified  appearance  he  cannot  per- 
form the  rites  in  the  temple  of  ancestors  and  to  the  gods  of  the  land.  Now 
his  present  majesty  is  timid  and  weakly,  not  like  the  Prince  Chin-lin,  who  is 
intelligent  and  fond  of  learning,  and  may  well  succeed  to  the  great  throne.  I 
wish  therefore  to  depose  the  Emperor  and  to  set  up  Chin-liu,  the  Trinee,  what 
do  you  think  of  it,  my  lords?"  All  the  ministers,  when  they  had  heard  it,  were 
afraid  to  utter  a  word.  But  among  those  who  were  seated  was  a  man  who 
arose,  pushed  away  the  table,  and  standing  erect  before  the  assembly,  with  a 
loud  voice  said :  "  It  cannot  be !  It  cannot  be !  Who  are  you  that  you  should 
dare  to  utter  such  great  words?  The  Emperor  is  the  son  of  the  late  Empe- 
ror's lawful  queen.  From  the  first  he  has  been  without  fault  or  error,  v.  In- 
take traitorous  measures  to  dethrone  him  ?  Do  you  wish  to  become  a  usurper 
and  a  rebel?"  Ch6  beheld  him,  and  saw  that  it  was  the  Tsz-li  of  King-<Atu, 
— Ting-yuen  by  name.  Ch6  in  a  rage  shouted  out :  "  Those  that  obey  me, 
live !  those  that  are  adverse,  die !"  Forthwith  grasping  the  sword  at  his  girdle 
he  wanted  to  destroy  Ting-yuen,  when  Li-jit,  on  seeing  behind  Ting-yuen  9 
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j.  13.  wel-fung  pln-pln,  sJieu  chlfdng-t'ien  him  k'i,  nu  md.  dr  shi.  Ll-jii  ki 
j.  30.  tsin  yu:  "Kin  jl  yln  yen  chl  chii,  jm  k'o  t'dn  kw6-ching,  lai-jl  hnimj 
k.  16.  Tu-t'dng  kuny-ldn."  Wi  chl  chung-jin  kid  kitn'-a  Tl,t<j-yw  n  sitting- 
Is..  29.  ma  or  k'ii.  (7wJ  wdn  pe-kwdn  yii:  "  Wd  so-yen  ho  kilng-tati  feu ? " 
1.  14.  La-chl  ytl:  "Ming  kung  chd  I;  si  T'ai-kid  pu  ming,  I-yiin  fdng 
1.  29.  chl  yii  T'ung-kwdn;  Clidng-yl  wdng  tang  wei,fdng  dr  sJtl  ts't  ji,  tsau 
111.14.  d  sdn  shlyiit'iau;  ku  Ho-kwdng  kail  T'ai-miau  drfl  chl.  Kln-shdng 
m.  30.  sit  I  yiii,  tsung-tning  jin-chi,  plng-wd  fan  hau  kwo-shi ;  kung  nai  wai 
n.  15.  kiun  Ts'z-ll,  sii  ivi  ts'dn  yu  kw6  ching  yiu  wu  I-H6  chl  td  tsal.  Ho 
o.  2.  k'o  kidng  chii  fl-ll  chl  sz  ?  Shing-jm  yun  yiii  I -yii  a  chl  chl,  tse  k'o 
o.  19.  wH  I-yun  chl  chi  tse  tswdn  ye."  Cho  td  nu  pa  * 

20.  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kw6  chi  (4),  v.  native  text,  page  20. 

a.  i.  kien  hidng-ts'ien  yu  shd  chl;    I-ldng,  P'dng-pl  kien  yii:    " Ld 

a.  14.  Shdng-shU  Juti  niiljin  wdng,  kin  sien  hai  chl  k'ung  t'ien-hid  chin-pu" 

a.  29.  Chd  nal  chl;    Sz-t'd  Wdng-yun  yu:    "  Tl-li  chl  s&  pu  k'o  tsiu-heu 

b.  1 6.  sidng-shdng,  llng-jl  Isai-l."     Yii-shi  pe-kwdn  kial  sdn.     C/tS  gdn-kien 

c.  i.  li  yu  yuen-mdn.     Hwu-kien  yi  jin  y6  md  ch'i  ki,  yii  yuen-mdn  ivai 

c.  17.     wdng-lat.     Chd  wdn  Ll-ju :  "  Tsz  ho  jin  ye?"  Ju  yu:  "  Tsz  Tlng- 

d.  i.      yuen  i-dr,  sing,  Lu;  ming,  pu,  tsz,  Tung-sien  chd  ye.     Chu-kung  tsie- 

d.  1 6.    su  pi  chl."     Chd  nai  jl  yuen  tsien-pl.     Tsz  jl  jl  pau  Ting -yuen  ym- 

e.  2.      kiun  ching-wai  ni-chen.      Chd  nu  ym-kiun  fling  L\-ju  ch'u-ying; 

e.  1 6.     lidng-chin  tiii  yuen,  che  kien  Lu-pu,  ting  su-fd  kln-kwdn,  p'l  pe-hwd 

f.  2.       ctien-p'au  hwdn  t'dng-mau  k'al-kid,  ki  sz-lwdn  pau-tai,  tsung  md  ti  kl, 

f.  1 8.     siii  Ting  Kien-ydng,  ch'u  tau  chin  tsien.    Kien-ydng  chl  Chd  md  yu: 

g.  2.      "  Kw6-kid  pu  hlng,  yen-hwdn  lung-kiuen,   l-chi  wdn-min  t'u-t'dn. 
g.  1 6.    Ar  wu  chl-tsan  chl  kung;    yen  kdn  wdng -yen  fl-ll,  yu  Iwdn  chaii- 

Pau-kid  (18.  i.  22)  'to  protect  His  Majesty.'  Here  Tcid,  'an  imperial  carriage,'  is 
employed,  by  metonomy,  for  royalty  itself:  (cf.  Part  I.  Art.  182.) 

lllmj  kiat-islu  (18.  1.  25),  'to  walk  the  streets  and  markets,'  is  a  use  of  the  verb  Mng, 
already  referred  to  in  the  case  of  htng-l&  '  to  proceed  on  the  way, — to  travel :'  (cf.  1 8.  f.  22.) 
Ki6n  (18.  m.  20)  'to  see,"  in  the  sense  of  'have  an  interview  with,'  is  very  classical:  (cf. 
Chrest.  4.  g.  8.  and  often  in  the  Sz-shii.)  Y&n  (18.  m.  23)  with  the  signification  'to  speak, 
to  deliberate,'  is  a  mark  of  classic  style,  and  is  different  from  icel  (18.  o.  27),  which  means 
simply  'to  tell:'  i-sln  (18.  m.  28),  lit.  'another  heart,'  or  a  'different  mind'  from  that  which 
he  manifested,  here  means,  'sinister  design.'  Wi-l-'o  (18.  n.  9),  'cannot  as  yet,'  is  a  very 
elegant  expression :  indeed  the  whole  reply  of  Shau  is  worthy  of  careful  notice. 

The  rapid  transition  from  the  narrative  of  Pan-sin's  interviews  with  Yucn-shau  and 
Wang-yun  to  his  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  is  a  characteristic  of  the  style 
of  the  San-lcwti. 

Tsi&  (19.  a.  20)  is  used  here  in  an  uncommon  sense,  with  the  negative  pu  before  it;  it 
assimilates  in  meaning  toj&  'as.'  The  whole  expression  in  this  passage  means,  'There  is 
no  time  like  the  present  for  action.' 

*  CM  td  iid  p&*  '  ChS  in  a  great  rage  drew  his  sword."  These  characters  were  inad- 
vertently omitted  in  the  native  text. 
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back  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  a  bold  and  upright  figure  and  a  deified 
deportment,  holding  in  his  hand  a  long  ornamented  spear,  and  looking  mund 
with  earnest  eyes,  came  forward  and  said:  "To-day  this  is  the  place  of 
feasting,  we  cannot  parley  about  the  affairs  of  state;  to-mniTnw  in  the 
Imperial  Hall  we  may  publicly  discuss."  Soon  afterward-  all  |.n-mt  e\h..rted 
Ting-yuen  to  mount  his  horse  and  go.  But  CM  asked  tin-  officers,  savin-,': 
"Is  that  which  I  have  said  in  accordance  with  justice  or  not?"  /. 
replied:  "Your  Excellency  is  in  error;  in  ancient  times  the  Emperor  T 
kid  was  of  weak  mind,  and  I-yiin  dismissed  him  to  T<m <j  /•<//,</,•  and  when 
the  Prince  Chang-yi  ascended  the  throne,  and  in  twenty-seven  days  did 
more  than  thirty  acts  of  wickedness,  Ho-kwang  accused  him  in  the  Great 
Temple  and  deposed  him.  But  although  the  present  Emperor  is  young,  he  ia 
intelligent,  humane,  and  prudent,  and  he  is  without  the  least  fault  of  any 
kind;  and  you,  my  lord,  are  the  Tsz-li  of  a  foreign  state,  and  have  hitherto 
had  no  concern  in  this  government,  moreover  you  have  not  the  great  talents 
of /and  H6;  how  then  can  you  take  on  yourself  the  business  of  deposing  and 
raising  to  the  throne?  A  sacred  sage  once  said:  'Those  who  have  the  mind 
of  I-yiin  may  act  as  he  did;  those  who  have  not  his  mind  will  act  like 
rebels.' " 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kw6  chl  (4),  v.  native  text,  page  20. 

Cho  was  enraged,  and,  grasping  his  sword,  he  sprang  forward  wishing  to 
kill  Chi;  but  the  councillor  P'ang-pi  restrained  him,  and  said:  "President 
Lit  is  looked  up  to  by  all  the  people,  and  if  you  should  begin  by  injuring 
him,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  will  be  a  commotion  in  the  empire." 
then  stopped,  and  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  Wang-yiin,  said  :  "  It  is  not  con- 
venient to  discuss  public  affairs  after  wine,  another  day  we  will  talk  about  it." 
Upon  this  all  the  ministers  departed.  Now  as  Ch6  was  leaning  on  his  sword, 
standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  garden,  he  chanced  to  see  amounted  horseman 
prancing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  place  and  flourishing  his  lance.  Ch6 
asked  Li-ju  who  the  man  was.  Ju  replied :  "  He  is  Ting-yuen  8  illegitimate 
son,  his  surname  is  Lit,  his  name  is  Pu,  and  his  title  is  Fung-sien,  your  lord- 
ship should  avoid  him."  Cho  then  re-entered  the  garden,  and  so  got  out  of 
the  way.  The  next  day  it  was  reported  that  Ting-yuen  was  at  the  head  of 
troops  outside  the  city  and  challenging  to  battle.  Ch3  in  a  rage  went  forth, 
accompanied  by  Li-ju,  leading  troops  to  meet  him.  The  two  lines  in  semi- 
circles stood  opposite  to  each  other,  and  there  was  Lil-pu,  having  a  golden 
band  round  his  hair,  and  having  on  a  military  cloak  beautifully  embroidered, 
armour  also  of  the  T'ang  period,  and  a  girdle  wrought  with  lions  and  gems. 
He  spurred  his  horse,  raised  his  lance,  and  following  Ting  Kien-yany,  came 
out  to  the  front  of  the  line.  Kien-yang  pointed  to  Chd,  and  upbraided  him, 
saying :  "  The  government  is  in  misfortune,  and  the  eunuchs  are  managing 
affairs  to  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  people  and  the  country.  While  you, 
who  have  not  an  atom  of  merit,  are  desirous  of  creating  rebellion.  How  dare 
you  traitorously  attempt  to  cause  an  abdication?"  Chd  had  not  time  to  reply 
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h.  i.  t'ing."     Tiing-cliAJ  wi-ki  hwm-yen,  Lu-pu  fi-ma  skd-kiuo-liil.     Tung- 

h.  16.  cho  hwang-tseu:     Aleii-ydng  su  kiun  yen  shd.     CM  ping  td-pai,  tin 

h.  30.  s<ln-slt~t  yu  ll  hid-chai.     Tsii  chung  shdng-i.     CJiS  yii:  "  II "/>  kicdn  Lu- 

i.  15.  pit  fl  ch'dng-jin  ye.      Wu,  j8  te  tsz-jin,  lib  lu  t'ien-hid  tsal?"    Cliang 

j.  i.  tti'icu  yi-jln  cJiu  yu:  "  Chu-kung  wu  yiu,  men  yu  Lu-pu  t'ung  hiring, 

j.  16.  chl  kci-yung  fir  ivu-meu,  kien-ll  wdng-i;  men  ping  sdn-tsqn  pu-ldn- 

k.  2.  chl-shi  shw6,  Lu-pu  kung-slieu  lai  kidng :  k'o  hil?"    Cho  tri-hl,  kwdn 

k.  17.  Jlctjtn  nal  Hu-fdn  Chung-ldng  tsidng,  Ll-sii  ye.     Cli8  yu:  "  Ju  tsidng 

1.  2.  hd-l  shwo  chl?"  Su  yu:  " Meu  wdn  Chu-kung  yiu  mtng-mcl  yi-jri,  haii 

1.  1 8.  yu:  "Chi-t'u"jl-hing  tsien  ll;  sii  te  tsz-mct,  tsai  yung kln-chii,  l-ll  k'i  k'i 

m.  7.  sin;  tneu  kang  tsin  shwd-ts'z,  Lu-pu  pi  fdn  Tlng-yuen,  lai  t'eu  Chii- 

m.  22.  kung  i"    Ch6  wdn  Ll-ju  yil :  "  Tsz-yenk'd  hu?"  Juyu:  "  Chii-kilng 

n.  7.  yu-tsu  t'ien-hid,  ho-si  yi-mft?"    Ch6  hien-jen  yu-ch~i,  kang  yii  hiodng- 

n.  23.  kin  yl-tsi en-tiding,  imng-chu  su  shi-kd,  yu-tai  yi-t'iau.    Li-su  tsl-liaii 

o.  10.  li-wu,  Ceu  Lu-pu  chai  lai  fu-lu,  kiiin-jin  wei-chu.     Su  yu:  " K'o  su- 

o.  27.  pau  Lu  Tsidng-kiiin." 

21.     Selections  from  -^Esop's  Fables.,  translated  (t),  v.  native  text,  page  21. 
a.  2.  Su-mu  k\ng-y{l. 

a.  7.          Si  yiu  weifu-cJie,  ngij-ping  tsai  ch'wdng  tsidng-tsu,  chung-tsz  hwdn 

a.  21.    t'ing  fan-fu,  k'l-fu,  yu:   "  Wu  yiti  yi-wu,  ju-tqng  shi  chi;  stii  chl  inu- 

b.  8.      t'iail  yl-su,  ling  k'i-tsz  che  chl,  shi  n&ng-twdnfeu  ?"  Chung-tsz  jd-ming 

b.  24.    chi-chi,  pu  ndng-twdn.    Fii  hwiii  chl  yu:  "  Ju  tsie  chu-t'iau  ch'eH-ch'u, 

c.  9.      ts'z-ti  fan-die,  shi  ndng-twdn  feu  ?  "     Yii-shi  ino-pu  sili-sheii  dr  twdn. 

c.  25.    Fu  yu:  " Ngo  sz  chl  lieu,jti-tqn(/pu-ifan-li;  h$,  tsi  pu  slieu  jin-k'l, 

d.  13.   fan,  tsi  'i  yu  che-twdn.    Tsz-mutsu  l-^ivei  ching  1."    Su-yu  yun :  "  Shdn 

d.  30.    ch'l  sidng-i; — lien,  tsi  wdn  wA  yi-shi;  j6  fan-clii,  shdn  wdng,  tsi  chl 

e.  1 6.    hdn,  wu-yiu  pu-shi  ye."    Shin  chl!  Ju  Iyi-kw8  dr  Idn;  ko-kii  yl-fdng- 

f.  4.       che,  swn  yiu  pu-pai,fdn  pu-ju  Iw-ll  sidng-lien  chl  wei  mei  ye. 

g.  2.  Pau  (j(~in  shU. 

g.  6.  Sz-tsz  shu-sliwid  yu  kiau-wai,  siau-shii  tsai-pdng  wdn-t'iau,  Tcmg- 

Kiafa  (19.  d.  16),  commonly  '  to  teach,'  is  here  used,  like  Haw8  '  to  call,'  for  'to  command, 
to  bid  ;'  and  the  next  words,  /'fy///-/.s/«  chl-yS,  which  are  the  object  of  this  kia-H,  are  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  use  of  the  figure  metonorny  in  the  construction  of  phrases ;  e.  g. 
t.-iii,  '  wine,'  is  here  put  for  'drinking  the  wine.'  The  whole  phrase  must  be  taken  as  the 
object  otTnati,  in  one  expression.  (Cf.  Parti.  Art.  211.) 

Observe  the  use  of  the  qualifying  expression  ll-xl*  ni;/  (19.  d.  22),  '  stern  voice,'  before  the 
verb  yii  'to  say,'  meaning  ' in  a  stern  tone  he  said,'  or  'he  said  sternly.'  A  language  like 
the  Chinese,  which  IH  wanting  in  marks  for  the  different  cases,  admits  of  great  variety  in 
translation  without  inaccuracy,  but  good  judgment  is  requisite  to  an  idiomatic  version 
from  or  into  this  language.  The  words  of  Tuny-chO  (19.  d.  25)  exemplify  the  remarkable 
terseness  of  the  style  of  the  San-kwS;  here  we  have  literally,  'I  have  one  word,  all  officers 
quietly  listen,' — 'all  officers  incline  ear.'  (See  the  translation  on  page  63.) 
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before  Lu-pu,  at  a  flying  spee.l,  .larted  across.  Ch6  at  once  withdrew  in  a 
state  of  trepidation,  but  Kn-,i-i/<iwj  followed  him  with  his  troops  also  in  pur- 
suit, and  ChQ's  soldiers  were  completely  routed.  After  retreating  for  about 
thirty  furlongs,  they  threw  up  a  stockade,  and  a  council  of  w:ir  was  h.-ld. 
said :  "  I  perceive  that  Lii-pu  is  no  ordinary  man ;  if  I  could  obtain  him,  what 
need  should  I  have  to  be  anxious  about  the  empire?"  A  man  then  came  out 
and  said :  "  My  lord,  be  not  concerned,  I  am  a  fellow-townsman  of  Lii-pu, — 
I  know  that  he  is  brave,  but  without  much  sense,  he  looks  at  gain  and  forgets 
right  principles ;  I  can,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fine  talking,  caus. 
come  and  pay  his  respects  to  you.  Will  you  allow  it?"  GhO  was  much  pleased, 
and  observed  that  the  man  was  the  veteran  adjutant-general  Li-aeu. 
said:  "But  how  will  you  speak  to  him?"  Seu  replied :  "I  have  heard  that 
your  lordship  has  a  celebrated  horse,  named  the  'Purple-hare,'  whifh  ran  ^o 
a  thousand  furlongs  a  day,  I  must  have  this  horse,  and  with  gold  and  ] 
obtain  possession  of  his  heart;  and  I  will  so  manage  to  address  him  that  he 
shall  turn  against  Ting-yuen  and  come  over  to  your  lordship."  Ch6  asked 
Liyu,  saying:  "Will  this  do?"  Ju  replied:  "Your  lordship  wishes  to  take 
the  empire,  why  should  you  have  any  concern  for  a  horse?"  Ch&  then  gladly 
gave  it  up,  together  with  gold,  a  thousand  ounces,  several  tens  of  bright  pearls, 
and  a  jewelled  girdle.  Li-seu  took  the  presents  to  give  to  Lii-pu  in  the 
entrenched  camp.  While  hiding  himself  in  the  road,  the  soldiers  surrounded 
him,  but  Seu  said :  "  I  have  a  message  to  general  Lii-pu." 

Translation  of  the  Selections  from  ^Esop's  Fables  (i),  v.  native  text,  page  21. 

The  comparison  of  the  bundle  of  wood. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  father  laid  in  sickness  upon  a  bed,  and,  b- 
about  to  die,  all  his  sons  stood  around  to  hear  his  dying  commands.  The 
father  said :  "  I  have  something  which  I  wish  you  to  attempt,"  and  forthwith 
he  threw  down  a  bundle  of  sticks,  bidding  his  sons  to  break  them,  and  to  try 
whether  they  could  snap  them  in  two  or  not  1  All  his  sons  did  as  they  were 
bidden,  but  they  were  unable  to  break  them  in  two.  The  father  then  instructed 
them,  and  said :  "  Do  you  now  pull  out  each  stick !  and  snapping  them  one 
after  the  other,  try  if  you  can  break  each  in  two  or  not?"  Upon  doin^  this, 
there  was  not  one  which  remained  unbroken.  The  father  said :  "After  my  death 
you  should  not  separate !  If  you  are  united,  you  will  not  be  insulted  by  others ; 
if  you  divide,  then  it  will  be  easy  to  break  and  disperse  you,  just  as  this  bun- 
dle of  sticks  shows.  The  proverb  says:  'When  the  lips  and  teeth  are  alike 
united,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  will  be  lost;  but  separate  them,  and  the: 
lips  are  dead  and  the  teeth  grow  cold,  and  every  thing  is  lost.'  Pay  attention 
to  this !  Like  as  in  a  kingdom  where  each  man  considers  his  own  house  al- 
there  are  few  who  are  not  destroyed;  but  there  is  nothing  so  desirable  as 

united  strength  !" 

The  rat  that  returned  a  kindness. 

While  a  lion  was  soundly  sleeping  in  a  wild  region,  a  little  rat  came 
playing  near  him.     The  lion  having  awoke  in  a  fright  began  to  play  with  him. 
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g.  20.  sing  dr  hi-chl.    Sz  siil  I  chaujeu-chl,  shU  pu-ndng  tii,  gdi-mlng  chaii- 

h.  7.  /lift.    ;S':  nic n  siau  shu  ku-kii  chl  t'l,  shd  chl  wti -y~i,  pu-ju  she-chl.    ShU 

h.  25.  t?-Hi!i*/i,  lieu  yii  sz-tsz  wu-t'eu  li-che  chl  ivdng,  ski  pu-ndn/j  til.     Shil 

i.  12.  nien  cliau-hid  chl  gnn,  siil  tsidug  wdng  yau-p'6,  sz-tsz  chl  te-tu-shln. 

i.  28.  Ju  shi  so-wei:   "  Shl-dr  t'iau  lidng,  jm-chl  ho  t'iatl  te-lt!"    Yirf  yii.ii : 

j.  14.  "  Te  Jdng-sJteu-shi,  sufdng-sheu;  te  jaii-jin-chil,  tsie  jad-jtn;  tsi  wu 

j.  30.  klny-shi  jin  siaii.     Ctiing  k'ung  kin-jl  chl  siau-jtti,  shi  tsidng-lal  chl 

k.  15.  gan-jin,  yl  wi-k'd  ting  ye?" 

1.  2.  Clie-fu  Viti  Fu. 

\.  7.  Yl-ji  che-fii  tsiang  che-ldn  Men  yU,  siau-k'ang,  pu-ndng  k'l.     Che-fu 

1.  23.  k'iu  kiu  yti  A-mi-to  Fu.  Fu  ko  kidng-lin  wdn  yii:  " Nl  yiu  hb-sz 
m.  10.  sidng-k'id?"  Fu  yii:  " Ngo  che  iS-k'ang  k'iA  Fd-ll  pd-kiu."  Fit  yii: 
m.  25.  "  Ju  tang  kien  kdng  k'i  che,  dr  pien  k'i  md;  tsz-jen  tdng-ch'ii  tsz  k'nng, 
n.  ii.  jo-fa  chili  sJieu  dr  tai,  ngo  yl  wd-ndng  wel  i"  J&  shi-jtn,  kl-shi  k'iti, 
n.  29.  Fu,  yl  tdng-sien  tsin  k'i-ll,  nal  k'o.  Jin  dr  sung  Fd  wdn-shlng,  pii-jd 
o.  1 6.  tsz-hing  mien-li. 

22.  Selections  from  ^Esop's  Fables,  translated  (2),  v.  native  text,  page  22. 

a-  2.  Ldng  tivdn  ydng-gdn. 

a.  7.  Kit,  yiii  hiung-kiuen,  ku-pin  yU  Idng,  wei  ydng  fd-l,  ku-lidng  sd-hu, 

a.  23.  tsung  pu-k'dng  hwdn,  k'iil  ldn>j  tso-chu.     Ldng  tsi  ch'u-ch'al,  tsidmj 

b.  6.  ydng  nd-hwo,  sin  yii:    " Ar  k'ien  nieu-kiuen  ku-lidng;    ji-kiu  pu- 

b.  20.    hwdn,  shi  ho  taii-li?"    Ydng  yii:  " Ping-wil  tsz-sz,  nal  kw*8ng-&w2n 

c.  4.      ivu-kau  ye."     Ldng  wdn  kiuen  yu:    "  Ydng  pu-k'qng  chad,  qr  yiu 
c.  17.    ping-ku  feu?"   Kiuen  yu:  "  Ylng,  kiu,  kial  k'o  tso-ching."     Lang  tsi 

c.  30.    chuen-lai  ylng,  kiu,  mien-mien  sidng-chl.      Ylng,  kiu,  ch'lng  ch~ 

d.  13.     ydng  k'ien  kiuen  lidng,  ngo-tdng  mu-ki ;  pmg-fl  wu-kad,  ki  gem  t#'nlii'j 

d.  28.    ydng,  gdn-liu  chi  tstii."     Ldng  till  ydng  yu:   "Hun  yu<  t~t-ch /)/.</,  fir 

e.  12.     shdng  lai  hu?"   siii  shd-chl.       Yu-shi  kau-chl-kiucn,  yii  shln-si-chl 

Mi'i-tA  (19.  e.  25)  should  be  shd-tsl  'the  gods  of  the  land  and  the  grain,'  which  are 
worshipped  by  the  Emperor  and  his  suite,  in  person,  on  particular  occasions.  Tx&ny-iuiiu 
(19.  e.  23)  is  the  'Temple  of  Ancestors,'  which  also  receives  a  periodical  visit  from  the 
Emperor. 

Shdng  (19.  e.  28)  '  upper'  for  '  superior,'  and  is  here  put  for  the  Emperor,  as  the  highest 
individual  of  all  the  superior  classes. 

TsUnff-mtny  (19.  f.  6),  'intelligent-bright,'  is  here  put  as  an  attribute  to  Chln-liA,  but 
after  instead  of  before  it,  and  where  we  should  use  a  relative  clause.  It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  apposition  to  the  previoiis  word,  and  its  position  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Ttnfj-ftd  (19.  g.  i)  'having  heard,' in  which  pit,  'to  cease,' gives  the  force  of  the  perfect 
tense  in  European  tongues:  (cf.  Part  I.  Art.  197.)  Tso-shdng  (19.  g.  /)  'among  those 
sitting ;'  shdny  '  upon,  upper,'  stands  for  several  ideas  in  different  constructions.  Compare 
ti6n-shdng  (8.  b.  4)  'at  the  inn,'  as  we  say,  "on  'Change"  for  "at  the  Exchange." 

TS-ttz  (19.  h.  8)  means  the  legitimate  son  of  the  Emperor,  the  son  of  the  principal  wife, — 
the  Queen,  who  is  called  Ching-sM*. 

a    —f       »-*-» 
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The  lion  with  his  paw  covered  him,  so  that  the  rat,  heing  nimble  to  escape, 
cried  piteously  from  beneath  the  clawa.  The  lion  bethought  hims.-lf  that  tl,.- 
rat  had  a  very  small  body,  and  that  if  he  killed  him  no  profit  would  a.-crue, 
so  he  deemed  it  best  to  let  him  go.  The  rat  was  therefore  let  off,  but  on 
another  occasion  he  met  with  the  lion  caught  by  mistake  in  the  hu 
and  with  all  his  strength  he  could  not  get  out.  The  rat  rcim-inl.rivd  the 
favour  while  under  the  claws,  and  at  once  set  about  gnawing  the  net  through 
with  his  teeth,  and  at  last  he  gave  the  lion  his  liberty.  Just  as  in  the  world 
we  say :  "  Of  twelve  beams  of  wood,  we  know  not  which  is  the  strongest." 
And  again  they  say :  "  When  you  can  deliver  any  one,  you  should  do  so ;  wln-n 
you  can  spare  any  one,  you  should  spare,  and  on  no  account  look  upon  others 
as  insignificant.  Lest  indeed  the  mean  man  of  to-day  should  be  our  benefactor 
to-morrow, — who  knows?" 

The  coachman  praying  to  Fu  (Buddha  for  Hercules). 

One  day  a  coachman  got  his  carriage  wheel  sunk  into  a  little  pit  and  was 
unable  to  raise  it  out,  so  he  begged  for  assistance  from  Amida  Buddha,  who 
really  descended  and  enquired,  saying :  "  What  do  you  want?"  The  man  said  : 
"  My  carriage  has  fallen  into  this  pit,  and  I  pray  for  the  power  of  Buddha  to 
pull  it  out."  Buddha  replied :  "  You  ought  with  your  shoulder  to  raise  the 
vehicle,  and  lash  your  horses,  then  assuredly  it  will  arise  from  this  pit;  but  if 
you  let  your  hands  hang  down  and  wait,  even  I  shall  be  powerless  to  help 
you."  Thus  it  is  in  the  world  ;  when  affairs  are  urgent,  men  pray  to  Fu  ;  but 
they  ought  first  to  exhaust  all  their  energy,  and  then  they  would  be  able  to 
manage  them.  For  if  you  call  on  Fu  ten  thousand  times,  it  will  not  be  so 
good  as  using  your  own  exertions. 

Translation  of  the  Selections  from  uEsop's  Fables  (2),  v.  native  text,  page  . 

The  sentence  of  the  wolf  in  the  suit  about  the  sheep. 

In  former  times  there  was  a  savage  dog,  who  petitioned  a  wolf,  saying  that 
a  sheep  owed  him  several  measures  of  corn,  and  that  he  would  on  no  account 
pay,  and  he  begged  the  wolf  to  act  as  arbiter.     The  wolf  sent  out  a  bailiff  to 
seize  the  sheep,  and  having  caught  him,  he  examined  him,  saying :  "  You  have 
owed  a  certain  dog  some  corn  for  a  good  while,  and  have  not  paid,  what  sort 
of  principle  is  that1?"    The  sheep  replied:  "  It  is  no  such  thing,  but  that  mad 
dog  has  accused  falsely."     The  wolf  asked  the  dog,  saying:   "The  sheep  is 
unwilling  to  confess,  have  you  any  proof  against  him?"    The  dog  replied: 
"The  eagle  and  the  kite  can  both  bear  witness."     The  wolf  then  sutnii: 
the  eagle  and  the  kite  to  appear  before  his  face  and  to  testify.     The\ 
clared  that  it  was  all  true;  that  the  sheep  owed  the  dog  the  provision, 
have  seen  it,"  said  they,  "  and  he  is  not  falsely  accused,  we  beg  you  graci< 
to  take  the  sheep  and  deal  with  him  as  the  law  directs  to  cure  him  of  this 
crime."    The  wolf  then  took  the  sheep  and  said :  "  Now  we  have  strong  proof, 
do  you  still  persist?"  and  forthwith  killed  him.     Thereupon  the  dog  wlnYh 
had  at  first  accused  him,  with  the  wolf  which  had  adjudged  the  affair,  together 
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e.  28.     Idng-kwdn,  pnnj  kdn-ching-chl  ylng-kiii,  (she-hie  yl-wti.)  k&ng  fan  Ul 
£.13.     ydng.     Ju  shi-jin,  j&  yiu  tsz-tsai,  mel  cliau  hwdng-ho  !  yiu;  yili'i'm 

f.  28.     Idng  chl  kwdn,  yufn-kaii  ju  kiucn,  kdn-ching  jil  ylng-ktCi ;   tx't 

g.  13.    wdng  k'i  plng-kung  twdn-sz  i!     Yen  yiin:    " Sidng  yiu  ch"i,f(;n  k'i 
g.  27.    shin.'"     K'lpuhu? 

h.  2.  Tu-she  yau  ts'6. 

\\.  -.  S"t  yiu  tu-she,  yuen-ji  tl-p'u;  yii  wit,  t$i  yau;  shi  yiu  li-ts'o  tsai-tsien; 

h.  25.  she  tsl  ch'en  dr  yau-chi.      K'eu  chu  ts'6  ctii,  hu-tl  k'o-kien,  l-wei  yait, 

i.  12.  sitting  tsz-ts'6,fu  tsai,  yah-chl.     Tso  yil:  "  Jh  ,s7/<  klticn-tfi.  pn-ndng 

i.  27.  hai  jin,  fcLn  hai  tsi-kl."     Ju  shi  yiu  Idng-sin-cM,  chdng  tsai  gdn-li,  I 

j.  14.  yen-yii  hwul-jin,  dr  pu-chl  shi  tsz  hwiil.     Shin  chl! 

k.  2.  Fu-tled  k'id  ping. 

k.  7.  Si  yiit  f-h-t'eH,  sill  jui  dr  wd-yilng,  tsi-sz  pi-te  yl-ping,  fang  k'o 

k.  24.  kien-yung yii-shi;  nal  k'l  k'i  shii  yil:   " Sien-sdng,  ts£  ngo  yi-mii,  pti- 

1.  10.  kwo  kln-wei yl-ping  tsu  I/  t'ti-jl  tsz-tdng  t'li-pau."  K'i  shii  tsz-ku  chl-ko 

1.  29.  fan-slung;  " Ho-sl  yi-ping  ?"  K'ai-jen  yii-chl.    Futek'ijring;  so-yiit, 

m.  15.  shii-ftn,  tsin  p'l  fd-k'u!    Ho  k'i  shu-chl  yil  tsall    Jtl  shi-jin  so  wei: 

n.  2.  "Tsu  hu  t'ien  yl."     Yiu  yun:  "  Ti-tau,  kl-ming ;"  shi  ye!    Fdn-jin 

n.  1 6.  pl-sti  ko  sJieii  k'i  fan  tsi,  ivu  chl-ts'dn  yu  jin,  ctiing-k'ung  (yiujiij'b 

o.  3.  ping),  tsl  hwai  chl  wcin  I. 

23.       Official  Papers  (Lin's  Letter  to  Queen  Victoria  (i)),  v.  native  text. 

page  23. 
a.  b.  i.       Kln-clial,  Td-chin,  Plng-pu  Shdng-shii,  Licing-Hd  Tsung-tU,  Lin, 

a.  17.         I'lixj-pu  Shdng-shii,  Lidng-Kwdng  Tsung-tu,  Tang, 

b.  1 7.         Plng-pu  Shi-lang  Kwdng-tung  Siun-fu,  /, 

c.  i.  hwiii-t'ung  chau-hwiii   Ying-ki-ll  kwo  wdng,  wei  ling-kin  a-pien 
c.  15.    yen-sz;    chau-te  t'ien-tau  wu-sz  pu-yung  Juti-jin,  I  fa  k'i;  jin-tsing 

A'n:'i-K}il  (19.  h.  12)  is  a  union  of  two  verbs,  'to  pass  over'  and  'to  fail,'  put  for  'trans- 
gression' or  'fault.'  (Cf.  Part  1.  Art.  101.) 

J fiiini/  (19.  k.  15),  'towards,'  is  used  here  for  'at:'  (cf.  Parti.  Art.  407.  4.)  KTing 
(19.  k.  18)  here  means  'public,'  as  often;  e.  g.  /<? /('/-<"'«  (24.  d.  15)  'public  despatch,'  but 
in  kung-hiany  (19.  c.  10)  it  means  'nobles,'  and  kung-ta&  (19.  1.  n)  means  'just,'  because 
justice  is  founded  on  the  common  rights  of  mankind.  Again,  kiiity  (19.  n.  12)  is  'you, 
my  lord :'  (cf.  20.  d.  1 3,  14.)  Tslu-hed  (20.  b.  14)  '  after  wine.'  Here  ttit'i, '  wine,'  is  put  for 
'drinking  wine.' 

Observe  the  ellipsis  of  the  substantive  verb  in  tsz  hojtn  yd  (20.  c.  23 — 26). 

The  description  given  of  the  dress  of  great  men  and  heroes  in  Chinese  romances  is 
generally  elaborate,  as  is  that  of  Lii-pu  (20.  e.  24 — f.  13),  who  played  an  important  part 
in  tliis  story  of  the  .SVt/i-/.vi'. 

Pi-nut  (20.  h.  10),  lit.  'flying-horse,'  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  verb  to  qualify  the 
noun ;  but  in  such  cases  the  qualifying  verb  or  participle  has  often  to  be  translated  by  an 
adverbial  expression;  and  here  we  must  construe,  'his  hor^c  •_;•' 'in.r  :it  full  -; 
(20.  h.  12),  'to kill,' is  here  used  to  intensify  the  expression,  to  imply  that  hu  darted  across 
the  intermediate  space.  The  use  of  hid  (20.  i.  4)  '  down,'  or  '  lower,'  for  '  throwing  up'  a 
stockade,  or  'entrenching  themselves,'  in  very  idiomatic.  In  fact  sluiii'i  and  /</</",  as  will 
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with  the  false  witnesses, — the  eagle  and  the  kite  (a  nest  of  birds  of  the  •*nw 
feather), — divided  the  sheep  among  then-selves.  Thus  it  is  in  the  world,  if  a 
man  possess  wealth,  it  will  daily  bring  crosses  and  woes  upon  him,  and  should 
he  cross  the  path  of  a  magistrate  who  is  greedy  like  the  wolf,  and  an  a* 
like  the  dog,  and  false  witnesses  like  the  eagle  and  the  kite,  then  he  must  not 
expect  to  have  it  decided  according  to  any  justice  in  the  case.  So  the  pn.veH. 
says:  "The  elephant  has  tusks  of  ivory,  and  we  burn  bis  body  for  t/iein,  is  it 
not  sol" 

The  venomous  snake  bites  the  tile. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  venomous  snake  wound  itself  into  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  every  thing  which  fell  in  its  way  it  gnawed.  Now  it  happened  that  a 
sharp  file  came  in  its  way,  so  the  snake  coiled  itself  round  it  and  began  to 
gnaw  it,  but  his  mouth  suddenly  coming  in  contact  with  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
file,  drops  of  blood  were  to  be  seen ;  he  thereupon  thought  that  these  were 
from  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  file,  so  he  went  on  gnawing  it.  But  the  file 
said :  "  Your  heart  is  very  venomous,  you  are  not  able  to  hurt  others,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  you  may  injure  yourself." 

Just  so  in  this  world,  those  who  have  the  hearts  of  wolves  are  constantly 
in  secret  slandering  others,  but  they  unwittingly  defame  themselves.  Beware 
of  such ! 

The  axe-head  begs  for  a  handle. 

There  was  once  an  axe-head,  which,  although  sharp,  was  useless,  so  he 
thought  within  himself  that  he  must  obtain  a  handle,  and  be  useful  in  the 
world.  Then  he  besought  a  tree,  saying :  "  Sir,  give  me  a  piece  of  wood,  only 
sufficient  to  make  a  handle,  and  some  other  day  I  will,  as  in  duty  bound, 
reward  you."  The  tree  on  seeing  his  branches  so  abundant,  thought,  '  Why 
should  I  grudge  a  handle!'  And  so  generously  gave  him  one.  The  axe  now 
having  obtained  a  handle,  cut  down  completely  all  the  trees  which  were  in  the 
forest.  What  stupidity  it  was  in  this  tree !  So  the  men  of  the  world  have  the 
saying :  "  Help  the  tiger  by  adding  wings."  Also  they  say :  "  Present  a  knife 
and  beg  your  life ;"  and  so  it  is.  Let  every  one  keep  his  own  share  and  on 
no  account  give  to  others,  lest  truly  (as  in  the  case  of  the  axe  handle)  he  may 
repent  of  it  too  late ! 

Translation  of  Official  Papers  (Lin's  Letter  to  Queen  Victoria  (i)),  v.  native 

text,  page  23. 

Imperial  Commissioner  Lin,  a  Minister  of  State,  a  President  of  the  Board 
of  War,  Governor-General  of  the  Two  Hu  (Htt-nan  and  Hu^pt  provinces), 

President  Tang,  of  the  Board  of  War,  Governor-General  of  the  Two  Kwang 
(Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-sl  provinces),  and 

Vice-President  /,  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kwang- 
tung, 

unite  in  making  a  communication  to  the  Ruler  of  the  English  nation,  in 
order  to  cause  the  prohibition  of  the  opium  traffic;  showing  that  Providence 
does  not  allow  any  private  arrangements  soever  to  IK-  injurious,  so  that  they 
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d.  2.  pu-yuen.   Shu  fl  ivii-shd  dr  haii-sdnc/ ?  Kwei-kwZ,  sill  tsai  du'my-ydng 
(.1.  17.  fir- tea n  ll  ti-ui ;  <//•  t' '' d uy  tsz  t'n-n-tad,  t'ti/uj  tsz  jin-ts' ing,  wi-yiii  pu- 

e.  3.  mnty,  i/'d  sdny-sz  li-luri  die  ye.      Xyo  t'ic/i-c/tatl  sz-hal  wei  kid;    td 
c:  19.  Ifn-dng-tijit  t'icn  dil  jni.  ii:ti-sti-jn"t-/'ett.(if  hld-hwdng  tsii-;/'i.  >//  (ant  piny- 

f.  7.  ttdity,  p'iny-yii,  chi  chti/ig.     Kwdng-tiiny,  tsz  k'ai  hcn-ktn  <-/•'?,  HA-t'tiny 

f.  22.      '/m  d-y't :  fail  S' iii-ti  nitit-jtn,  yii  trai-hitfdu-c/t'itcn  n&nff-dn,y&  lu-U  cite, 

g.  10.  yiu  sd-sh'i  ni<' it  yV-fa.:  }.      Tsie  yii  td-hwdny,  dtd-ye,  hti-xz.  tmty-liii, 
L,r.  2-.  kun  (_'htl.n(j-kin>  pan-Jivel  ch't  cJt'tlit  :  </v//-/-<'-t)  j<">  jnl-tr  /.->•:.  /-•>•?  ivti  l-wei 
h.  14.  miiHj;  dr  t'ien-chau  yt-thi  t'tiityjtn,  hit  k'<  fun-nun  ch'tl-ydny,  ttsii  pit 
li.  .10.  kin- si,  vril-fl  t'm-s£  wal  fit  <  t'un-ti  chl  sin  ^cei  s~t/t  ye.     Xal  yiti  yl 
i.  19.  chttny  kan  i  chl  wei  d-puu  kia-taifdn-mai,yiii-hw6  yu-mtn,  I  hat  k'f 
j.  7.  shin,  dr  meA  k'l  ll,  ts'ifn  h't-sht   chc.     tiltdmj  sftatt  kui  tst  h/A-mang 
j.  22.  ch'iien  jen  liti-tu  ji-shln  tsai  chung  yuen,  fa  shii  fan  cJt'dn'j.  x//7  ts<il- 
k.  7.  tsz-t«ity  yu-mni  t'dn-Jceu-fu,  dr  ts'idny  k'f  sang,  y"t  shit  in  yifl-ts^  tsii 
k.  24.  lw-pi  wei  yai-si  ye  jen  1.      Td-ts~iny  yl-t'ting  chl  Cicn-lnd,  icti  tsai 
1.  ii.  twdn  famj-SH  I  ch'tug  jtn-s'tn,  k'i-k'ang  ahi  hfn-itiii  sdittj-llmj  kun-slit, 
1.  27.  chin-tit.  shi-"i  hie/i  tsidny  S ai-ti  fdn-mai  d-picn,  piny  h't-shi  cltl  jin.  yi- 
m.  15.  t'l  yen-liiny  chi  tsiii  yuny  kin,  liti  ch'uen;  icei-sz  tsz-tqny  tv-icu  hi 
n.  i.  kicei-kico  su-shu,  ko-pii  hid-nii't  kn-r't-i/t  kdn-jhi  sz-httuj  tsad-tso;  tsz-fl 
n.  19.  kwei-kwo  wdny,  ling  k'i  chi-tsau  tsz-icfi  piny-f'i  chit-kwo  kiai  jcn-yiil 
o.  5.  wdn  kivei-kicu  yi-pu  chhn  min-jin  Ju-shl  fan-die,  p"t  diiny  :  tsz  hi  chl 
o.  22.  k'i  hai-jin,  kii  ti-ivei  chi  li-kin. 

have  been  seen,  enter  into  many  pure  Chinese  idioms.  Wit-  (20.  j.  8)  'not,  do  not,'  being 
employed  for  pu-yati, R,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  terse  style  of  this  work.  Tdny- 
h/'iiiy  (20.  j.  14),  'of  the  same  village,'  is  another  example  of  the  predicate  being  of 
pregnant  meaning,  and  like  the  attribute  only  being  placed  after  the  noun  which  it  quali- 
fies. This  form  is  common  in  the  San-kwij.  We  have  r/io  ta-Jn  (20.  k.  13). 

Mark  M-l  (20.  1.  2)  'by  what  means?'  and  compare  this  use  of  i  with  l-vel  h6-ju? 
(19.  f.  25)  'how  do  you  consider  this?'  or  'what  do  you  think  of  it?'  (cf.  4.  j.  20.  and 
4.  e.  i.)  I  often  has  the  force  of  the  final  particle  'that,  to  the  end  that,'  or  'for  the  pur- 
pose of:'  (cf.  19.  e.  21 ;  23. 1.  14;  and  Parti.  Art.  482.) 

Fu-lfi  (20.  o.  17)  'to  hide  on  the  road.'  In  this  expression  the  noun  Id,  follows  the 
verb  'to  hide'  directly,  without  any  particle  to  show  the  relation;  but  the  sense  of  the 
passage  compels  the  above  rendering,  just  as  in  htny-lft  above  (17.  f.  22).  This  form  is 
frequent.  We  have  a  case  in  the  next  page;  n<i<>-i>'tn<j  (21.  a.  12)  'lying  in  sir!. 

Pages  21  and  22  of  the  native  text  contain  extracts  from  a  work  entitled:  "Esop's  Fables 
written  in  ( 'hint-so  by  the  leanird  Mm*  MooySeen-shan;/,  and  compiled  in  their  present  form 
(with  a  free  and  literal  translation)  by  his  pupil,  Sloth,"  an  allusion  to  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Preface  to  this  work,  page  viii.  The  style  is  quaint,  easy,  and  \\t-ll  adapted  for  the 
expression  of  fable.  It  cannot  be  considered,  however,  as  a  very  good  model  for  compo- 
sition, though  it  may  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better,  and  to  familiarise  the 
student  with  the  expression  of  native  modes  of  thought.  But  these  fublrs  abound  in  good 
colloquial  phrases,  to  which  the  student  will  be  directed  by  the  hyphen  in  many  cases. 
And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  hyphen  in  this  work  is  often  placed  between  sylla- 
bles which  are  merely  grammatically  united,  and  not  absolutely,  as  is  tin-  case  in  com- 
pound words;  e.g.  the  negatives  pu,  'not,'  wu,  'without;'  some  verbs,  as  sut  'to  follow,' 
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may  serve  the  interests  of  individuals;  and  that  the  feelings  of  all  mm 
are  similar,  (for  who  is  there  that  does  not  hate  death  and  love  life?)  Ami 
although  your  honourable  nation  is  two  myriads  of  li  across  the  vast  ocean, 
yet  you  acknowledge  the  same  Providence  and  the  same  human  feelings,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  you  ignorant  respecting  life  and  death, —  profit  and  loss. 
Now  the  Celestial  dynasty  looks  upon  all  within  the  four  seas  *  as  one  family, 
and  the  benevolence  of  our  great  Emperor  (like  that  of  heaven)  comprehends  all ; 
even  desert  places  and  disconnected  regions  alike  receive  their  life  and  nurture 
from  thence.  There  has  existed  at  Canton,  from  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  maritime  communication  up  to  the  present,  regular  commercial 
dealing,  and  the  people  of  China,  generally,  have  held  a  peaceful  and  profitable 
intercourse  with  those  who  came  from  abroad  in  foreign  ships  during  a  period 
of  several  tens  of  years  until  now.  Moreover,  with  reference  to  rhubarb,  teas, 
and  the  silks  of  the  Lake  provinces  and  such  other  commodities,  which  are 
the  valuable  and  rich  productions  of  China ;  were  foreign  nations  unable  to 
procure  them,  they  would  be  without  the  means  of  enjoying  their  lives ;  but 
the  Celestial  court,  looking  with  benevolence  towards  all  alike,  has  permitted 
trade  to  be  carried  on  with  foreigners,  without  the  least  stint  or  grudge,  and 
has  in  this  course  undoubtedly  had  no  other  aim  in  view  than  to  imitate 
the  beneficent  principles  which  unite  heaven  and  earth.  But  there  is  a 
class  of  unprincipled  Barbarians,  who  manufacture  opium,  and  bring  it  here 
for  sale.  And  thus,  in  order  to  contrive  profit  for  themselves,  they  tempt  the 
common  people  of  our  land  to  the  injury  of  their  bodies.  Formerly  the  con- 
sumers were  only  a  few,  but  latterly  the  habit  has  spread  its  contagion,  while 
it  extends  more  deeply  every  day  towards  the  centre  of  the  land, — with  its 
rich,  fruitful,  and  flourishing  population.  But  although,  among  the  common 
people,  there  are  many  who  gratify  their  appetites  at  the  expense  of  their 
lives,  and  as  this  is  the  origin  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  habit,  their 
case  does  not  call  for  pity.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  empire  as  a  whole, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Td-tsing  ('  Great  Pure')  dynasty,  it  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance that  the  minds  of  men  should  be  directed  in  the  formation  of  correct 
customs.  How  then  can  we  be  willing  to  cause  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
to  take  with  pleasure  this  deadly  poison  ?  Therefore  from  henceforth  both  those 
in  the  Inner  land  (China)  who  deal  in  opium,  and  also  those  who  eat  it,  shall 
alike  be  liable  to  the  severest  punishment;  and  a  perpetual  prohibition  against 
it  shall  be  enacted  and  be  made  known  every  where.  We  have  considered 
that  this  poisonous  article  is  the  secret  production  of  artful  and  designing 
people  within  the  boundaries  of  your  honourable  nation's  tributary  kingdoms, 
and  that  neither  the  sovereign  of  your  honourable  nation  has  caused  it  to  be 
made,  nor  that  even  all  these  kingdoms  manufacture  it; — yea,  we  have  heard 
that  your  honourable  nation  does  not  allow  your  own  people  to  consume 
it,  and  that  offenders  will  surely  be  reproved.  It  is  certainly  from  knowing 
its  evil  effects  that  these  severe  prohibitions  have  been  made. 

*  The  expression  'four  seas'  sometimes  means  'China/at  other  times  'the  w<  rl.l.' 
PART  II.  L 
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24.      Official  Papers  (Lin's  Letter  to  Queen  Victoria  (2)),  v.  native  text, 

page  24. 

a.  i.  Jen  k'ui  k'l  ki-shl, — ho-ju  kin  k'ifdn-mai,  ping  kin  k'i  chi-tsau? — 

a.  1 7.     nal  wei  ts'lng-yuen  chl  tau.    J6  tsz  jm-shl,  dr-jhit/  kn/i  chi-tsau  fdn-mai 

b.  4.      yln-yiu  Nili-ti  yii-min;  tsl-shi  yii-kl  chl  sang,  dr  hien-jin  chl  sz;  yu-kl 

b.  23.    chl  II,  dr  i-jin  I  hai.  Tsz-kialjin-ts'ing  chl  sd  t'ung-lidn,  t'ien-tau  chl  so 

c.  12.     pii-yiing.  IlT'ien-chauU-chinHwd-Ii;  hd-ndnll-chik'iming?  dryang- 

c.  29.     t'l  shing-ming kiodn-td,  tsz  I  kau-kial  yii  sien;  tsie  ts'ung-ts'ien  wi  y ii mj- 

d.  15.    kung-wdn,  i-hwiii  kwei-kw6  Wdng ;  yl-tdn  kin-yen,  tsl  yiu  te-yiu  wei 

e.  2.      pu-chl.     Kin  yii  kwei-kw8   Wdng  y6  tsidng  tsz  Juii-jin  chl  d-jrien, 

e.  18.    yung-yuen  twdn-tsil;    ngo  Nui-ti  kin-jin  kl-shi,  yi  shii-kwti  kin-jin 

f.  4.       chi-tsau;  k'i  ts'ung-ts'ien  l-klng  tsau-tsti-che,  kwei-kwS  ll-tsl  pan-ling 

f.  20.     hing  sen  tsin-t'ed  chl  hai-tl;  twdn  pu-hu  t'ien-ti  kien  kqng-yiu  tu-wti. 

g.  7.  Fl-tH  Nili-ti  min-jin  pii-sheu  k'i  hcti,  tsi  kwei-kw&  min-jin  (ki-yiii 
g.  24.  tsaii-tso,  an  chl  k'i  pii  ki-shi)  kwo  ping  tsau-ts5  shdng  kin  chl,  tse  kal- 
h.  ii.  kw6  yl  pu-sheti  k'i  hoi.     K'l  jm-kd  hieing  t'ai-jnng  chlfu!    Ti-chaii 
h.  27.  kwei-kw6  kung-shdn  chl  chin,  jA-tsz  tse  ming  yii  t'ien-ll,  dr  Shdng-t'ien 
1.14.  pil-chi  kidng  tsal.    Hi  hu  jin-ts*  ing  dr  shing-jin.    Yl-pi  chl  hu,  hwdng 
\.  29.  Nili-ti  ki-klng  yen-kin,  wd-shi  ki-shi,  tsl-shi  kal-kwd  chi-tsau,  tsilng- 
j.  1 6.  yl  wu-chil  k'o~mai,  wu-l\  k'o-t'u.     Yii  k'i  kwel-ptln  t'u-lau,  Jto-pu  kal 
k.  4.  t'u  pl-niel    Hwang  Nui-ti  seu-cJiu  d-pien  tsin-hing  fu-ho  yiu  shaii- 
k.  20.  wei,  tsai  yiu  H-cJiuen  kid-tai  d-pien,  ts'ien-lai  pu-ndng-pu  yi-Ci  shau- 
1.  7.  wei.   K'ung  (ch'uen  nili  so  tsai  t'd  ho)  nan  mien  yu-shl,  k'ufdn.   Shi  Fi- 
1.  23.  pu-te  dr  hai  i-hing,  yu  hai-jin  dr  sien  hai-ki  ye.     T'ien-chau  chl  sd-l 

I  '  to  use,'  which  are  employed  as  prepositions  (then  meaning  '  with'  or  'by') ;  and  auxiliary 
verbs,  as  ndng  'to  be  able,'  k'o  'can,  may;'  and  demonstratives,  as  tsz  'this'  and  k't  'his  ;' 
and  the  reflexive  particles  tsz  'self,'  siany  'mutual,'  are  generally  united  by  the  hyphen 
to  the  words  which  they  affect.  Very  much  might  be  done  in  this  way  to  make  Chinese, 
even  the  terse,  classical  style,  intelligible  in  Roman  letter;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  the  various  dialects  may,  before  long,  be  represented  by  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  be 
freed  from  the  cumbrous  characters,  which,  for  the  masses,  clog  the  path  to  knowledge. 

Siii-l  (t i.  g.  25),  lit.  'follow, — use,'  forms  a  redundant  expression  for  'with.'  We  have 
siit  alone  in  sui-sheH  (21.  c.  21)  'with  the  hand.' 

There  is  a  great  mixture  of  classical  and  colloquial  terms  in  the  style  of  these  fables ; 
e.  g.  (in  21.  a.  10)  we  have/£-eA£  instead  offd-tsln,  which  is  the  colloquial  term.  Again, 
"the  lion  was  sleeping  in  (yu — 21.  g.  10)  a  wild  region;"  "the  mouse  was  playing  in 
(tsai — 21.  g.  15)  (or  at)  his  side."  Here  different  words  are  employed  for  'in,'  perhaps  to 
avoid  tautology,  but  yii  is  not  often  used  in  colloquial  style.  Fan-fu  (21.  a.  22)  'com- 
mand, bidding,'  is  the  common  expression  for  commanding  an  inferior. 

The  expression  pu-jA  (21.  h.  20)  has  occurred  several  times.  It  signifies  literally,  'not 
as'  or  'not  like/  and  must  be  explained  to  mean  'there  is  nothing  like'  or  '  the  best  thing 
to  do  is:'  (cf.  14.  i.  24.  and  21.  o.  14.) 

Tsidny*  (11.  i.  18)  in  the  sense  of  'to  take'  is  not  very  common;  it  corresponds  in  use 
to  pab  'to  take,' meaning  'referring  to,  touching,  concerning,'  it  refers  to  the  object 
mentioned,  and  helps  to  form  an  expression,  like  the  "  accusative  of  closer  specification" 

" 
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Translation  of  Official  Papers  (Lin's  Letter  to  Queen  Victoria  (2)),  v.  native 

text,  page  34. 

But  though  you  forbid  the  eating  of  it, — what  is  that  compared  with  the  pro- 
hibition of  its  sale  and  the  restriction  on  its  manufacture? — this  latter  would  !>«• 
the  rational  means  of  cleansing  the  source.  If  you  do  not  eat  it  your-« 
yet  by  continuing  presumptuously  the  manufacture  and  the  sale  of  it,  y<>n  tempt 
,  the  lower  orders  of  the  Inner  land  (China), — you  truly  desire  to  live  your- 
I  and  to  overwhelm  others  in  death, — you  seek  your  own  profit,  and  bring  Ion 
upon  other  men.  All  these  things  are  what  the  common  feelings  of  humanity 
hold  in  abhorrence,  and  what  Divine  Providence  will  not  tolerate.  And  since 
the  power  of  the  Celestial  dynasty  moves  both  Chinese  and  Barbarians,  what 
difficulty  would  there  be  in  establishing  regulations  respecting  their  fate? 
But  having  regard  to  propriety,  sacred  honour,  and  magnanimity,  it  is  cer- 
tainly proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  issue  commands;  and,  as  heretofoi 
public  despatch  has  been  sent  to  the  Sovereign  of  your  honourable  kingdom. 
if  the  matter  be  the  subject  of  rigid  prohibition  on  a  sudden,  then  some  may 
be  tempted  to  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse.  But  as  the  case  stands.  \\e 
would  with  the  Sovereign  of  your  honourable  nation,  covenant  to  abolish  for 
ever  this  hurtful  opium  drug,  we  should  forbid  the  consumption  of  it  in  the 
Inner  land  (China),  and  the  tributary  kingdoms  also  should  forbid  the  manu- 
facture of  it.  As  for  that  which  has  already  been  made,  your  honourable 
government  should  issue  commands  for  its  collection  from  every  quarter,  and 
for  its  complete  destruction  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  nor  let  any  more  of  the 
poisonous  article  exist  any  longer  in  the  world.  Then  not  only  will  the  j- 
of  the  Inner  land  (China)  not  be  injured  by  it,  but  also  the  said  people  of  y. mi- 
honourable  nation  (who  being  the  makers  of  it  certainly  know  how  to  eat  it), 
when  the  manufacture  is  forbidden,  will  of  necessity  be  also  uninjured  by  it. 
Will  not  each  party  then  enjoy  the  happiness  of  peace  ?  And  in  addition  to  tin's, 
by  your  honourable  nation's  respectful  and  sincere  obedience,  you  will  show  a 
clear  apprehension  of  divine  principles,  and  Heaven  will  not  bring  down 
calamities  upon  us.  This  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  humanity 
and  with  those  of  the  sacred  sages.  Also  let  it  be  remembered  besides,  that 
the  people  of  the  Inner  land  (China),  being  under  severe  prohibitions  against 
the  eating  of  it,  if  the  aforesaid  nations  still  manufacture  it,  there  will 
assuredly  be  no  market  for  it,  and  no  device  will  cause  profit  to  arise  there- 
from. Thus,  with  the  prospect  of  losing  the  capital  and  labouring  in  vain, 
will  it  not  be  better  to  change  your  plans  for  another  employment .' 

Furthermore,  all  the  opium  which  can  be  found  in  the  Inner  land  (China) 
has  been  delivered  over  to  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  if  in  future  there  haj.jK  n 
to  be  any  Barbarian  ships  conveying  opium  hither,  the  whole  must  be 
destroyed  by  fire.  But  we  fear  (as  there  will  be  other  goods  in  tho  same  ships) 
it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  jewel  from  the  stone,  and  all  must  be  burnt 
alike.  Thus,  not  obtaining  any  profit,  and  injury  taking  a  substantial  form,  in 
wishing  to  hurt  others,  you  will  hurt  yourselves  first,  T1-  dynasty's 
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in.  12.  chin  fCi  n:an-kwo  che,  chiny  yih  pu-ts'e  chl  shin,  wel  wu  wei,  yen  chl 
in.  28.  pu-tsau  ye.     Kwei-kwo  Wdng  tsi-tau  tsz-wdn,  tsi  tsidng  k&  hal-k'eu 
n.  13.    fMMfn-ttdj   yncn-yiA  su-hing  i  feu  hing.      Wu-hwdng  shl  chl  t'ing 
n.  27.     ch'ti  tst. 
o.  3.  Tau-kwdng  shl-kiu  nien  dr  yu  jl,  i-hwui  Ylng-kwd  chl 

0.  21.  cliau. 

25.    Official  Papers  (From  the  '  Supplementary  Treaty  of  1844'),  v.  native 

text,  page  25. 

a.  i.  I.    Yl  sd-yiu  Kln-ch'al,  Kung-shi,  Td-chin  hwd-yd  k'ien-yin,  tsin 

a.  15.  ch'it-k'eii  Jw-wu  shwiii-hicLng,  tsi-li  fii-nien  chl  tse,  s£-heii  Kicdng-cheu, 

b.  i.  Fu-cheu,  Hid-mdn,  Ning-po,  Shdng-hal,  wu  ki&ng-k'eu,  kiun  fung  l- 
b.  15.  wel  sh/i. 

b.  1 8.         II.   Yl  sd-yiii  Kln-ctiai,  Kung-shi,  Td-chin  hwd-yd  k'ien-yin  sln- 

c.  2.      ting  meu-yi  chang-cJiing  fii-nten  chl  kien,  s£-heu  wu  ki&ng-k'eu,  kiiin- 
c.  17.   fung  l-wei  shl. 

c.  22.         III.   Yl  sin-ting  meu-yl  chdng-cKing  ti-sdn  t'iau,  ho-ch'uen  tsin 

d.  5.      k'eu  pau  kwdn  yi-kwcin,  nui  so  yen  fa  yinjo  kdn  yuen,  kl  ho^wu  ch'd 

d.  22.    ch'au  jl  kwdn  thng  yu,  tsz  yin  lien  ho  ying-kwel  Chung-hwd  kwo  nA, 

e.  8.      \  cKung  kung-hidng. 

e.  13.         IV.   Yl  Kwdng-cJieu,  Fu-cheu,  Hid-mqn,  Ning-po,  Shdng-Jutl,  wu 

e.  25.     kidng-k'eii,  k'al  kwdn  chl  heu,  k'i  Ylng-shang  meu-yl  chii-sd,  che  ch<ln 

f.  10.     wukicing-k'eu.    Pu-ch&n  fu  t' a-chu  kiang-k' eu,  yi  pu-hu  Hwd-min  tsai 

f.  26.     t'd-chu  kidng-k'eu,  ch'uen  t'ung  sz  sidng  meii-yl,  tsidng-lai  Yiny-kivd 

g.  10.  Kung-shi  yiu  yii-shi  ining,  pu-hii  t'd-wdng,  $z  Ylng-shdng  ju  hw6  pei 
g.  26.  yd,  pu-fu  kin-ling,  kl  tsidng  Kung-shi  kau-shi  chi  j6  wdng  wan,  slttm 
h.  12.  wdng  t'd-chu  kidng-k'eu,  yiu  pien  fdn-mai  jin  p'ing  Chung-kwo  yuen- 
h.  26.  pien,  lien-cliuen  lien-lid  yl-ping  ch'au  tsii  jl  kwdn,  Ylng-kwdn  pu-tS 

1.  ii.  tsdng-ldn,  t'dng  Hivd-min  tsai  t'd-chu  kidng-k'eu,  yu  Ylng-shdi«j  a: 
i.  25.  ch'uen  meu-yl,  tsi  Kwo  fd  kii  tsai,  ying-chau  li  pdn-ll. 

j.  n.  V.   Yl  tsien  tsai  Kidng-ndn  nie-klng  i-ting,  l-heu  shdng  k'ien,  twdn 

j.  25.  pu-k'd  kwdn  wei  pau  kiau,  yiu  sin  ting  meu-yl  cJidng-cKing  ti-sz  t'iau, 

k.  ii.  Ylng-sJidng  yu  Hwd-shdng  kiau-yl  yl-kw'dn,  niii-fu  tsidng  jnl-ndng 

k.  25.  chl  ydng-hdng  tai  ]7ei-chl  kiu  li,  ch'ing  chil  cho  pel.     Tsi  shl  shing 

1.  10.  ming  tsai  gdn.    Sz-heu  pu-k'u  Hwd-sluing  k'ien  Ying-slidng,  kl  Ylng- 

in  Greek :  (cf.  Part  I.  Art.  407.  6.)  There  is  another  example  of  this  use  of  tsidny  in 
?i.  1.  u. 

A-mi-to  Fit  (21.  1.  26).  This  is  the  common  name  of  Buddha  in  China.  The  name 
which  serves  for  all  the  various  forms  of  calling  upon  the  deity,  whether  in  oaths  or 
in  prayers. 

Observe  the  use  of  */dn</b  in  sidng-Jc'iu  (21.  m.  10),  in  which  expression  it  corresponds 
to  the  use  of  the  middle  voice  in  Greek.  It  implies  t\v.>  parties  :  (cf.  Part  I.  Art.  : 

a  DB     £/t  (l   J  1  I 

jjjjj     tf~J       :<   '"•'''  (n"  nations). 
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means  of  holding  the  myriads  of  nations  in  subjection  is  unfathuinnhli-  uud 
divine,  and  produces  reverence  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  tell!  Let  it  n.,t 
be  said  that  early  warning  was  not  given!  When  Your  Majesty  receives  this 
despatch,  then  take  measures  for  seizing  all  the  opium  at  every  sea-port,  and 
send  us  a  speedy  reply.  Do  not,  by  false  embellishments,  evade  or  <1- 
Earnestly  reflect  on  these  things,  and  earnestly  observe  them ! 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  Tau-kwang,  in  the  second  month,  on  the 

day.     A  communication  addressed  to  England. 

Translation  of  Official  Papers  (From  the  'Supplementary  Treaty  of  1844'), 
v.  native  text,  page  25.  * 

Art.  1. 1  The  tariff  of  export  and  import  duties  which  is  hereunto  attached, 
under  the  seals  and  signatures  of  the  respective  plenipotentiary  and  commis- 
sioners, shall  henceforward  be  enforced  at  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Fu-chau  fu, 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai. 

Art.  II.  The  general  regulations  of  trade  which  are  hereunto  attached  under 
the  seals  and  signatures  of  the  respective  plenipotentiary  and  commissioners 
shall  henceforward  be  in  force  at  the  five  afore-named  ports. 

Art.  III.  All  penalties  enforced,  or  confiscations  made,  under  the  third  clause 
of  the  said  general  regulations  of  trade,  shall  belong,  and  be  appropriated  to, 
the  public  service  of  the  government  of  China. 

Art.  IV.  After  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Fu-chau,  Amoy,  Niugpo,  and 
Shanghai  shall  be  thrown  open,  English  merchants  shall  be  allowed  to  trade 
only  at  those  five  ports.  Neither  shall  they  repair  to  any  other  ports  or 
places,  nor  will  the  Chinese  people,  at  any  other  ports  or  places,  be  permitted 
to  trade  with  them.  If  English  merchant  vessels  shall,  in  contravention  of  this 
agreement,  and  of  a  proclamation  to  the  same  purport,  to  be  issued  by  the 
British  plenipotentiary,  repair  to  any  other  ports  or  places,  the  Chinese 
government  officers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  seize  and  confiscate  both  vessels  and 
cargoes ;  and  should  Chinese  people  be  discovered  clandestinely  dealing  with 
English  merchants  at  any  other  ports  or  places,  they  shall  be  punished  by  the 
Chinese  government  in  such  a  manner  as  the  law  may  direct. 

Art.  V.  Formerly  in  Kiang-nan  it  was  agreed  that  the  government  could 
not  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  merchants,  and  according  to  the  4th  clause 
of  the  newly  established  regulations  concerning  '  commercial  dealings  between 
English  and  Chinese  merchants,'  it  is  no  longer  allowable  to  ask  for  the  repay- 
ment of  debts  by  appealing  to  the  old  laws,  which  required  the  Hong  mer- 
chants to  pay  the  debts  of  each.  This  is  truly  and  clearly  declared  in  tin- 
records.  Henceforth,  whether  a  Chinese  merchant  owe  any  thing  to  an 
English  merchant,  or  an  English  merchant  owe  to  a  Chinese  merchant,  if  the 

*  Page  25  of  the  native  text  was  erroneously  headed  'a  notice  and  a  petition,'  which 
should  have  been  the  heading  for  page  26. 

t  The  version  here  given  is  that  published  as  the  English  treaty,  which  was  in  feet  the 
original,  and  of  which  the  Chinese  text  in  the  Chrestomathy  is  the  translation. 
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1.  24.  shdng  k'ien  Hwd-shdng  chl  c/uii,  jil  fed  chdng-kU  k'io-ts6,  jtn  tsai  ctidn 

m.  9.  ts'dn,  kiun  ylng  yiu  Jfwd  Ylng  kal  kivdn-sz-kwdn,  yi-t'l  tsung  kiing- 

m.  23.  chil  ki,  \-chaii  ping-yun.     Jing-chau  yuen-yd  p'i-tsz  tai-wei  cho-chul, 

n.  9.  kiun  pu  tai-icei  pau-ch'dng. 

n.  1 6.  VI.   Yi  Kwdng-cheu  tdng  wit  kictng-k'eit,  Ylng-shdng,  hw6  cMng 

n.  27.  ch'uen  ku-chii,  hw6  pu-shi  wdng-lai,  kiun  pii-k'o  wdng  tau  hidng-kien, 

o.  1 2.  jin-i  yiil-hing,  yiii  kdng  pii-k'o  yuen-ji  niii-ti  meu-yi. 


26.  Official  Papers  (a  notice  and  a  petition),  v.  native  text,  page  26. 

a.  2.  Kin  ye-hing  yo. 

a.  •}.  Li  kin  y6  jln  meu-meu  t&ng,  wei  yen  kin  ye-hing,  I  tsing  ti-fdng 

a.  23.  sz.  Kwo-kidchilng^idnki-si,yu-taihiipau-ke,hmtig-mint'i4ing/Mii- 

b.  10.  pdng,  kinfdng  k'i  tau-tse.  Kial  yiu  mlng  kin.  Shiil  kd,n  wei  fan.   K'ui 

b.  25.  kien  ti-fdng fan-lwdn,  tau-tse  ctidng-kw'dng,  tsung  yia  ye-htng  pu-kln. 

c.  10.  Hi  pien  k'l-chd?  Shi  I  shing-ki  gdn  tau,  shin  chi  ming-ho  ki'dng-kie, 

c.  26.  ts'ln  pii-gdn  chin,  kid  pit-Hail  sang.  Hai  mo  tsl  t  /  Ho  shu  td  yen  !  Wei- 
cl.  13.  tsz  she  tsiii  hwiii  chiing,  yen  she  kin-y5.      Yi  yd  hwdng  hwan,  ts~*  kin 

d.  28.  jhi  htng,  chl  chi  wu-kdng  sdn-tien,  fang  k'o-jin  k'i  lai-^wdng.     Mel-jl 

e.  14.  Idn-lid  siun  16,  jil  yia  fdn-kin-che,  ming-lo  wei  hau,  ko-ko  sJieu-chl 

f.  i.  ts'iang,  tau,  nu,  ch'ung,  s/id-sz  wu-ldn,  t'dng  ming-lo  shl,  ctid  lieu  yl 

f.  16.  ming  j)u-taii,  lai-ji  ts'ing-shin,  huriii-chiing  kung-fd,  kiii  pu  k'ing  tai. 

g.  i.  Ti  sie  li  su  chl,  shd  chu  chdng-kwd,  shu  p'l  sing  tai  yii  chl  jtn,  chl  so 
g.  19.  kiai:  dr  kl-ming  keu-tau  chljin  te  ch'lng  I.     Kln-y6. 


The  pronoun  k'i  b  'he,  his/  in  the  expressions  k'i-che  (21.  m.  79),  k't-ma  (21.  n.  3),  is  used 
like  our  definite  article  'the,'  for  the  second  person  ju  (21.  m.  25)  has  just  been  used, 
therefore  k't  could  not  be  construed  as  'his'  in  this  place. 

Yii  c  frequently  means  '  with  reference  to ;'  so  in  to  beg  something  of  somebody,  it  signifies 
'of  or  'from,'  as  in  22.  a.  13. 

TsS-chu  (22.  a.  29),  lit.  'to  be  the  master,'  is  'to  act  as  judge:'  (cf.  Parti.  Arts.  221, 
361.  5,  and  371.)  TsO  is  again  used  for  the  verb  to  be  in  22.  c.  26.  Tuti-ll  (22.  b.  23) 
'law  of  reason,  rule  of  right,'  is  the  general  term  for  'good  principles'  of  justice,  taste, 
feeling,  or  judgment.  It  is  to  a  Chinese  that  indefinable  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  suits  his  own  peculiar  habits,  tastes,  or  feelings :  (cf.  Mr.  Commissioner  Yeh's  dia- 
logues with  his  interpreter,  Mr.  C.  Alabaster,  given  in  the  Times  during  the  war  of  1856.) 
MH-kl  (22.  d.  19),  lit.  '  eyes  struck  at,'  must  here  mean  '  happened  to  see.' 
Tl-ching  (22.  e.  9),  lit.  'iron  evidence,'  means  'strong  testimony.' 
Lin,  the  author  of  the  paper  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  England,  which  is  to  be  found 
on  pages  23  and  24,  was,  like  Yeh  of  recent  notoriety,  a  good  representative  of  the  exclu- 
sive policy  of  the  Chinese.  He  was  an  able  writer,  and  a  sincere  upholder  of  the  govern- 
ment which  he  served.  He  was  the  tool  of  the  then  dominant  party  in  Peking,  whose 
plan  was  to  suppress  the  opium  trade  and  to  humble  foreigners.  His  great  literary  wnrk, 
the  I/ai-kico  t'd-chi,  has  been  noticed  on  page  15  of  Part  II.  Many  errors  exist  in  : 
parts  of  it  which  relate  to  foreign  nations,  but  a  good  deal  of  information  is  to  be  found 
in  it  upon  other  subjects,  which  relate  to  China  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
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accounts  aud  vouchers  be  well  authenticated,  the  persons  present  and  tin- 
property  still  existing  shall  he  dealt  with  by  the  Chinese  and  English  authori- 
ties, according  to  the  principles  of  justice,  so  as  to  manifest  impartiality. 
And,  according  to  the  original  stipulations,  both  these  authorities  shall  prose- 
cute in  behalf  of  creditors,  but  in  no  case  shall  they  be  made  responsible  for 
them  *. 

Art.  VI.  It  is  agreed  that  English  merchants  and  others,  residing  at  or 
resorting  to  the  five  ports  to  be  opened,  shall  not  go  into  the  surroundin-,' 
country  beyond  certain  short  distances,  to  be  named  by  the  local  authorities 
in  concert  with  the  British  consul,  and  on  no  pretence  for  purposes  of  traffic. 

Translation  of  Official  Papers  (a  notice  and  a  petition),  v.  native  text,  page  26. 

A  prohibition  against  walking  out  after  nightfall. 

It  has  been  agreed  upon  to  forbid  strictly  any  person  walking  out  after 
nightfall,  in  order  that  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood  may  be  peaceful. 

When  the  city  gates  of  the  kingdom  have  been  shut,  the  night  watches 
shall  be  rung  with  the  bell,  to  warn  off  persons  of  bad  character;  the  country 
people  shall  sound  little  bells  and  strike  the  watchman's  bamboo,  diligently  to 
keep  in  check  thieves  and  robbers.  These  all  are  definite  prohibitions.  Who 
will  dare  to  oppose  and  transgress?  Of  late  the  land  has  been  in  much  confu- 
sion, thieves  and  robbers  have  been  ungovernable,  generally  going  out  by 
night  without  restraint.  Such  being  the  case,  how  can  they  conveniently  be 
taken  up  for  examination?  Thus,  availing  themselves  of  the  darkness,  they 
contrive  to  go  on  plundering  until  the  morning  dawns,  while  the  people 
cannot  sleep  at  peace  on  their  pillows,  and  the  lives  of  the  household  are  in 
danger.  Evils,  how  immeasurable !  calamities,  how  great !  This  is  the  reason 
why,  having  called  a  meeting  of  the  whole  body,  it  has  been  determined  to 
issue  this  strict  prohibition.  As  soon  as  the  dusk  of  evening  comes  on,  it  is 
forbidden  for  persons  to  walk  abroad,  until  three  quarters  after  the  fifth 
watch,  when  they  may  go  to  and  fro  as  they  list.  Every  day,  by  turns,  per- 
sons shall  go  the  rounds,  and,  if  they  find  any  one  transgressing  this  prohibi- 
tion, they  shall  strike  the  gong  as  a  signal,  and  whoever  is  found  with  a  spear, 
a  sword,  a  cross-bow,  or  a  musket,  shall  certainly  be  punished,  whoever  he  be. 
If,  at  the  striking  of  the  gong,  any  person  does  not  come  to  seek  out  the 
matter,  on  the  next  day,  in  the  morning,  he  shall  be  punished  before  all,  and 
he  shall  not  lightly  be  pardoned.  Let,  then,  several  copies  of  this  notice  be 
written  out  and  posted  up  every  where,  that  all  passers  by  may  know  of 
this  prohibition,  and  that  those  thieves,  who  crow  like  cocks  (to  get  the  gates 
opened)  aud  who  steal  like  dogs,  may  not  presume  too  much  on  their  powers. 
Respect  this  agreement. 

*  The  5th  clause  is  not  given  in  foil  in  the  English  copy,  we  have  therefore  consulted  the 
student's  benefit  by  taking  another  version,  which  follows  the  Chinese  text  more  closely. 
(Cf.  a  version  of  this  treaty  given  in  the  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  XIII.  }>• 
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h.  5.  Ts'lng  chl-ch'u  pin. 

h.  ii.  Shln-k'ln  Meu-meu  kln-pln. 

i.  i.  Pin  wei  shi-tait  lien-p'ung,  kqn  ts'lng  chi-cliu,  I  shin  ho-tsal-sz. 

i.  1 6.  Chau-te  Iw-ydng  yl-sz,  sill  yu :   "  T'ien-ming"  k'l-fl  jin-sz !    Tqng- 

j.  i.  chu  pu-shin,  tsii-jcn  ho-k'l  siau-ts'idng  ;  lu-tsau  su  yii,  sill  qr  yam/  k> 

j.  1 8.  ch'i  yu.    Jo  pu-yii  wei  fdng  yu,  k'i  Jiai  tsidng  yiu  pu-k'o  shing  yen. 

k.  4.  P'i  shl-tau-shdng,  lid,ng  pdng  lien-p'ung  hai-mz,  t'cLng  yiu  ho-chu, 

k.  1 8.  tsiii  yl  ye-cho,  tsie  p'ting  hi  yln-ho  chl  wu,  hing-tau-chl  jin,  yen-Jio 

1.  5.  w ii  kl,  tsi  hing  fdn  liau.      Hwcbng  kin  Mng-tiing  chl  tsl,  wdn-wu 

1.  19.  tsiau-kdn,  siil  shdn-tsau  yl  wei  chl  ch5-ho,  ar  shin  p'dng  chl  sii  i  wei 

m.  6.  Ii  hd?     T'fing  pu  ch'i  k'ii,  shin  wei  pu-pien,  ll-Jio  pin  ts'ing.    li-kial. 

m.  23.  Chi-ch'al  cho  ling  hwiii  ch'i,  mien  wei  hd  tsai.    Tsz  k'l  tu  meu-tang  sheii 

n.  9.  k'i  yi,  shd  p'i  tsz  k'u-te  sidng  an  &r.     Wei-tsz  pin  k'au-fu  wei  chili 

n.  26.  kien,  chen  gan  tsifu  lah-ye  tai  tsien  she  hing. 

27.      Dialogues  and  Phrases  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect  (i),  v.  native  text, 

page  27. 

a.  i.  Ngo  yiu  yi-kien-sz-ts'ing  k'id  nl.    Shimmo  sz-ts'ing  ?  Fdng-sln  shw6 

a.  1 6.    pdl  K'iu-nl  ki-ngd  yl-pd-tau-tsz.     Ki-ngo  ts8  che-ko.     Kqn-kiu  Td- 

b.  4.      ye  che-k6  gan-tien.     ffqn  tsing-yiien  To-sie.     Hau-shw6  !  Sheu-liau 

b.  1 8.    ni-ti  gan  wdng-pu-liau.     Nl  hqn  chl-li.     Ngo  kien-wei  nl.     Yu&n-i 

c.  4.      shimmo  ?    Pu-pi  td-U.     Ngo  hwdn-hl  nl.     Pu  kal-tdng.     Ll-tdng. 

c.  19.     Nl  ndng-keu  i-kau  ngo.    Kiau  ngo  ts6  shimmd  ?  Nl  yi-shwo,  ngo  tsiu 

d.  ;.      ts6.     Nl  yau  shimnio,  ngo  tsiii  tso  shimmo.     Pu-kan.     Kiu-wi,  ti-ngd 

d.  21.    wdn  Chdng  sien-sdng  hau  *.     Shi  ngo  ti  hah  pdng-yiu.     Liu-hid  cfte- 

e.  5.      md-sie-ko  li-mau.      Kiau  ngo  shi-tt  md?    Pu-yaii.      Cli£-ydng  h<i<i. 

e.  20.    Ngo  yau  shwo  yi-kii-hwd,  k'ung-p'd  ti-tsui  nl.     Sui-pien  shwd.     Nl 

f.  5.       ts  ing-fan  id. — Shi  pu-shi  ?    Shi-tsai  shi.     Ngo  shwd  laii-shl  hwd. 

f.  20.  Kwo-jen  shi  che-ydng.    Shuii-hw6?  Ngo  sidng  shi.    Ngo  shwo  2>u-sh  i. 

g.  5.  Td-tu  pa.      Nl  tu-slidng  to-shau  1     Yl  lictng  yln-tsz.      Shwd-chln. 
g.  19.  Shw6-hwdng.    Kid-hwd.    Shwohu-hwd.    Ngofd-shi.     Yi-ting  tl  hwd. 
h.  3.  Yi-ko-jin  shwo-liau  yl-tsz  hwdng,  heu-lai  sul-jen  shwo  shi-hwd,  mu- 
h.  19.  yiii  jin  sin.     Fdn-jin  sd-hwdng,  tsiu  tiu-liaii  lien. — Pii-ycui  siii-k'eu 
i.  5.  td-ying.     Che-ko  hwdn-yiu  jin-sin  mo  ?   Che-ko  shi  wdng-hwdng  yen. 

Tsuny-tu  (23.  a.  b.  12),  lit.  'general -leader'  or  'guide  of  all,'  is  the  title  given  to  the 
supreme  governor  of  one  or  two  provinces,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  our  term  viceroy. 

Siun-fu  (23.  b.  23)  is  the  title  of  the  deputy  governor  of  a  province ;  the  word  itself 
would  seem  to  imply  that  his  duty  was  to  see  that  peace  was  preserved, — siun  means  'to 
go  round'  and/il  '  to  tranquillize.' 

The  Two  //M  provinces  are  I/u-pS  (north)  and  llu-van  (south),  and  the  Two  Kwany  pro- 
vinces are  Kicanij-tuny  (east)  and  7\V<///.'/-.i7  (west). 

Hwui-t'finy  (23.  c.  i),  'to  unite  together,'  is  also  expressed  by  hicii'i-fiti B. 

ChafL-hwui  (23.  e.  3)  'communicate.'  In  the  treaty  which  was  negotiated  by  Lord 
Elgin,  an  article  is  inserted  to  render  the  use  of  this  term  obligatory  when  communications 

*  This  character  should  be  hcd   |  ^  :   (cf.  p.  32.  native  text.)  xp^ 
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A  petition  asking  for  tin-  rnnoval  [of  old  houses]. 
M.  M ,  Gentleman,  respectfully  petitions. 

He  makes  a  representation  respecting  the  mat-sheds  in  the  mark.  • 
and  earnestly  begs  that  they  may  be  removed,  in  order  to  guard  against  tin- 
calamity  of  a  conflagration.     Although  the  misfortune  of  fire  is  indeed  said 
to  be  "a  judgment  from  heaven,"  still  it  is  assuredly  the  work  of  man.    I  f  lamps 
and  candles  be  not  taken  care  of,  on  a  sudden  misery  arises  among  tin- 
wretched  screens;  and  if  the  cooking  stoves  be  not  looked  after,  pre*. 
misfortune  comes,  even  the  fish  in  the  ponds  (will  not  escape).     If  we  do  not 
prepare  and  guard  against  (fire),  the  evils  arising  therefrom  will  be  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  tell. 

The  mat-sheds  on  both  sides  of  the  market-place  are  covered  thickly  together, 
and  if  they  should  take  fire,  there  would  be  disastrous  consequences.  The 
matting  is,  moreover,  a  material  easy  of  combustion,  and  passers  by  who  were 
smoking  would  endanger  it,  and  might  set  the  whole  on  fire.  Besides,  now 
on  the  approach  of  the  winter  quarter,  every  thing  is  in  a  dry  state,  and  the 
mountain  grass,  with  which  the  sheds  are  thatched,  might  take  fire,  to  which 
the  latter  have  always  been  liable.  And  if  they  are  not  taken  away,  it  will  be 
very  inconvenient  indeed.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  petition,  and  beg  of  your 
worship  to  order  the  officers  to  pull  them  down,  in  order  to  avoid  the  calamity 
of  fire.  This  will  assuredly  not  only  benefit  individuals,  but  it  will  truly  avail 
in  preserving  the  peace.  Therefore  this  petition  has  been  presented ;  and 
should  you  deign  to  consider  it,  a  great  favour  will  be  conferred.  We  hasten 
to  present  this  to  your  worship  for  approval  and  execution. 

Translation  of  Dialogues  and  Phrases  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect  (i), 
v.  native  text,  page  27. 

I  have  something  to  ask  of  you.  What  is  it?  Speak  freely!  I  want  you  to 
give  me  a  knife.  Do  this  for  me.  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  to  do  me  this  favour. 
Gladly !  Many  thanks !  Very  well !  If  I  receive  your  favour  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  You  are  very  polite !  I  am  troubling  you.  What  do  you  want?  Do 
not  use  so  much  formality.  I  like  you !  Nonsense  !  It  is  not !  You  may 
depend  upon  me.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Directly  you  speak  I  will  act 
Whatever  you  want  I  will  do  it.  I  could  not  think  of  it.  I  beg  of  you  to  give 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  Chang.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Lay  aside  so 
much  of  this  etiquette.  Do  you  wish  me  to  forget  my  manners?  No,  indeed ! 
This  is  a  good  way.  I  want  to  speak  a  word,  but  I  fear  that  it  may  offend 
you.  Say  what  you  like !  You  are  very  kind. — Is  it  so  or  not?  It  is  indeed  so ! 
I  speak  honestly.  Certainly  it  is  so.  Who  doubts  it  ?  I  think  so.  I  say  it  is 
not  so.  Let  us  bet.  How  much  will  you  bet?  A  dollar  (lit. '  an  ounce').  To  speak 
the  truth.  To  speak  falsely.  Untruth.  To  speak  nonsense.  I  swear.  It  is 
positively  asserted.  If  a  man  speak  once  falsely,  afterwards,  although  he  speak 
the  truth,  nobody  will  believe  him  Every  man  who  tells  a  lie,  throws  away 
his  reputation.  Do  not  answer  without  thinking.  Are  there  any  who  still 

PART  II.  * 
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j  r.       JV//o  ii,i-kn;'>   diw6  sle-hwd.      Shi-t'i.      Ka'i-tdng   tsd 

j.  4.  g/ihnmu/     Yi?'  xlt'i/nmo  k'd  tso  tl  1    Ju-kln  ngo-mdn  ts6  shimmo  hau  ? 

j.  20.  3"/  k''-ii</d  dnmmo  chii-i?    Che-fed  tstlng-mo-ydng  pdn-fd-dr.     T&ng- 

k.  6.  y~<-i<!'n<j,  ngo  che-ydng  tso  pd.     Nl  siting  clie-yl-kien-s£-tsing  tsdng- 

k.  21.  mo-ydng?   Tu-shi  yl-ko-ydng.  —  Nl  tsung  nd-U  lai  ?   Wang  nd-ti  k'u. 

1.  10.  Ngo  k'u  Pc-klng.     T  sting  chfiu-H  lai.     Ts'lng  tsin-lai.    Kin  ngo  lai. 

1.24.  Lt-Iiai!  Tseu-pd  !    K'u-pd  !    Wang-heu  t'ui  yi-tien-dr.     Lai  clie-U. 

m.  9.  T&ng  yi-hwui-dr.     T&ng  ngo  lai.     T'd-mdn  yl-tsi  k'ti-liau.     Pii-yau 

iii.  24.  che-mo  k'wai  tseu.     Nl  tseu-tl  t'ai-k'wai.      Pii-yau  tung-sheu.     Tsai 

n.  8.  che-li  tso.     Mdn  kwdn-liaii.     JCal-mdn.     Tsung  che-U  kwo.     Kwb- 

n.  21.  pu-k'ii.     Nl  tiil-liau  shimmo?    Ngo  mu  tiu  shimnid.     Wei-shimm6? 

o.  6.  Yin-wei   ngo  shi-liau   yl-kien-tung-sl.  —  Kau-shlng   shwo.     Tl-shlng 

0.  21.  shw6.     Nl  shwo-ti  t'ai-k'wai,  pu-ndng  tung-tl. 

28.  Dialogues  and  Phrases  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect  (2),  v.  native  text, 

page  28. 

a.  i.  Ni  hwui-shivti  Chung-kwo  hwd  mo  ?   Nl  shwo-liau  mo  ?  Tsung  mu- 

a.  15.  yiu  t'ing-kien  cJie-ko.     Meu-jin  kau-su-liau  ngo.     Heu-lai  ngo  kau- 

a.  30.  su  t'd.     Nl  shwo-liau  cM-ko  mu-yiu  ?    Mu-yiu.     Ts'lng^wdn  che-ko 

b.  15.  shi   shimmo  ?     Chl-tau   che-ko   mo  ?     Shwo-te.      Shwo-pu-te.      Wei- 
It.  29.  shimmo  nl  pu  td-ying  ?  —  Nl  t'ing-kien  ngo  shwo  mo  ?  Ngo  t'ing-pu- 
0.15.  kien.     Shwo  ts'lng-ts'u  yi-tien-dr.    Lai  che-li  t'ing.     Ngo  li  nd-ko-jin 
d.  i.  yuen,  t'ing-pii-kien  t'd-fi-hwd.    Chin-l'&ng-liau  ngo-ti  d,r-td.  —  Nltung- 

d.  1  8.    te  tsing  t'd-tl-hwd  md?    Nl  tung-te,  t'd  shwo-kwo-ti?    Ngo  shwd-tl, 

e.  4.      nl  tu  tung-te  m6  ?    Nl  shwd-ti,  ngo  ts'iuen  tung-te.     Tu  tung-te.     Tu 

e.  20.    pu-tung-te.    Ming-pe-liau  mu-yiu  ?    Che-ko  shin-md  i-s&;    Tsqng-md- 

f.  6.      ydng  kial-shwS.    Ngo  tsai-nl-t'eil-ll  chi-tau.    Pl-fdng  pu  chi-tau,  yiu 

f.  22.  shimmo  kwdn-hl?  Che-ko  ngo  pii-kwo  sidng  shi  che-ydng.  —  Jin-te  t'd 

g.  9.  md  ?    Kien-kwo  t'd  ki-tsi  nl  ?    PA  ki-te  ts£-su.      Wdng-liau  ngo  md  ? 
g.  25.  Ngo  ki  pu  ts'lng-ts'u.     Ki-te  hdn-tslng.     /Siang-pii-k'l-lai  :  Siang-k'l- 
h.  10.  lai-liau.     Nlklsiii?   Sien-sdng  kivel-kang?    To-td  nien-ki  ?    Yiu  dr- 
h.  25.  shi  siii.     Nl  pl-ngo  td.     Nl  td-kal  lu-shl  to  siii.     Ts'u-liau-tsin  mu 

1.  12.  yiu?  Nlfu-mii  tu  tsai  md?  Sienr-fu  s&-liau  yiu  lidng-nien.    Mu-tsin 
i.  28.  tsai-kid-liau  yiu  sdn-ko-yu.     Yiu  kl-ko  dr-tsz?   Yiu  kl-wei  ling-ldng  ? 
j.  15.  Yiu  kl-wei  kwel-nu?  Sdn-ko  ku-nidng.     Iliung-ti  kl-ko  ?  Tsai-tl  tdn 
k.  i.  ngo  yl-ko,  pi-tt  tu  si-liau.    Nl  shwS  cJte  yl-ku-hwd,  ngo  k'l-liau  yl-ko- 
k.  20.  nien-t'eu.     Sidng-k'l-liau  shimmo?  Mien-pu-liau  s£.  —  T'ien-k'i  hq/i- 
1.4.  hau;  ngo-mdn  ctiu-k'u,  kwdng-yl-kwdng  pd.   Ngo-mdn  k'u  I  idng-kw'ai 
1.  17.  lidng-kw'ai.      Ngo-mdn  shdng-ch'ing  pd!    Lu  pu-pien;  —  -pii  fdng- 
1.29.  pien;  —  -pupien-i.    Yautso-cliemd?  Ngo  shln-shdng  jii£n-j&,  mil-yiii  ll- 
ni.  15.  lidng  tseu.     Ngo  tseu-pu-tung.      Yau  hing  kdn-lu,  yaii  lung  shwul-lu 
in.  29.  nl?    Yau  sMng-ch'uen  md?    Yau  kl-ts'idng-tl  ch'uen?    Hd-ki!  nl  tai 

are  held  between  superior  officers  of  each  nation.     CkaH-tS  (23.  e.  1  7)  means  '  whereas, 
according  as,'  and  is  a  common  phrase  in  official  papers.     7'  .;.  c.  29),  lit.  'the 

way  of  heaven,'  means  'Divine  Providence.'     T'ting  (23.  d.  ii),  'together  with,'  appears 
here  to  signify  'with  reference  to'  or  'as  for.' 


PHRASES  IX  THE  MANDARIN   IMAi 

believe  in  this?  This  is  a  falsehood.    I  was  playing.    I  was  only  joking.    Truly  ! 
What  ought  I  to  do?  What  can  I  do?  If  we  should  do  this  well,  what  opinion 
should  you  have  of  us?    How  shall  we  manage  this?  Wait  a  while,  let  in  do  it 
in  this  way.     How  do  you  think  this  thing  is?    It  is  quite  the  same. — ^Y 
do  you  come  from?    Where  are  you  going?    I  am  going  to  Peking.     I  am 
come  from  Court.     Please  to  come  in.     Come  near  to  me.     Stand  further  off. 
You  may  go.     Go  away!    Go  behind;  fall  back  a  little.     Come  here!   Wait 
a  little  while.     Wait  until  I  come.     They  went  all  together.     Do  not  walk 
so  fast.    You  walk  too  fast.     Be  quiet!  Sit  down  here.    The  door  is  fast« 
Open  the  door.     Come  over  here.     I  cannot  come  over.     What  h;i\. 
thrown  away?    I  have  not  thrown  any  thing  away.   Why?  Because  I  ! 
picked  up  something. — Speak  loud!    Speak  low!    You  speak  too  quickly,  I 
cannot  understand. 

Translation  of  Dialogues  and  Phrases  in  tfte  Mandarin  Dialect  (2), 
v.  native  text,  page  28. 

Do  you  know  how  to  speak  the  Chinese  language?  Have  you  spoken?  I 
have  not  indeed  heard  that.  A  certain  man  told  me.  Afterwards  I  told  him. 
Did  you  say  this  or  not  ?  If  you  please,  what  is  this  ?  or,  Allow  me  to  ask 
what  this  is.  Do  you  know  this?  I  can  say;  I  cannot  say.  What'  do  not 
you  reply? — Do  you  hear  what  I  say?  I  cannot  hear.  Speak  a  little  more 
distinctly.  Come  here  and  listen.  At  a  distance  from  that  man,  I  cannot 
hear  what  he  says.  It  has  deafened  my  ears. — Do  you  understand  d< 
what  he  says?  Do  you  understand  what  he  said?  What  I  said,  did  you  quite 
understand?  What  you  said  I  perfectly  understood.  I  quite  understood.  I 
did  not  understand  at  all.  Were  you  clear  about  it  or  not?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  How  do  you  explain  it?  I  knew  before  you.  Suppose  I  do 
not  understand,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  I  only  think  this  is  so. — Do 
you  know  him?  How  many  times  have  you  seen  him?  I  do  not  remember 
the  number  of  times.  Have  you  forgotten  me?  I  cannot  recollect  dntii 
I  remember  very  well.  I  cannot  think  or  recollect.  I  have  just  remembered. 
How  old  are  you?  What  is  your  honourable  age,  Sir?  How  great  is  your 
or,  How  many  are  your  years?  I  am  twenty  years  (old).  You  are  older  than 
I  am.  You  are  (I  should  say)  above  sixty  years  (old).  Are  you  married  or 
not?  Are  your  parents  alive?  My  late  father  died  two  years  ago.  My 
mother  manned  again  three  months  ago.  How  many  children  have  you? 
How  many  young  gentlemen?  How  many  young  ladies]  Three  daughters 
(lit.  'misses').  Brothers,  how  many?  I  am  by  myself  alone,  the  others  are  dead. 
When  you  uttered  that  expression,  a  thought  arose  in  my  mind.  What  did 
you  think  of?  One  cannot  avoid  death. — The  weather  is  very  tine,  let  us  go 
out  to  take  a  walk.  Let  us  go  to  take  the  air.  Let  us  go  into  the 
The  road  is  bad,  (lit.  '  not  convenient,') — not  in  a  good  state, — not  good  for 
walking.  Do  you  wish  to  ride  ?  I  am  weak,  I  have  not  strength  to  walk. 
I  cannot  walk.  Do  you  wish  to  go  by  land  or  by  water?  Will  you  go  in 
a  boat?  What  sized  boat  would  you  like?  (lit.  'how  many  oared-boat?') 
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11.14.  ngo  kwd  ho  pd?     Kan-sin !   Che-yl-che-cti ti?n  mtl-yiu  wet  mo?    Yau- 

n.  29.  ts'idng-tseu,  yiu  /u-filng,  yiu  dng-t'ed-fumj.      Yau  tsai  nd-h  shdng- 

0.13.  gdn?   Tsai  td-md-t'eu  nd-ll.     Lin-kln-liau  ho-pien,  hid-mau.     Che-li 

0.  29.  hau  yd  ! 

29.  Dialogues  aud  Phrases  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect  (3),  v.  native  text, 

page  29. 

a.  i.  Al-yd!  che-ko-ti-fdng  hdn-Jiaii-k'dn; — wdn-lio-tl,  lidng-shwdng-ti  ? 

a.  1 6.  K'dn  shil  tu  k'al-liau  hwd-dr.     CJie-yl-kdn  lo-liau  ye-tsz.    Me-tsz  shu- 

b.  4.  liau.     Nl  fd-liau  mo  ?   Shl-tsai  kivdn-kiuen-liau.     Tsai-che-ko  ts'mg- 

b.  18.  tsau-sJtdng  t'l-cM,  Jiau.      Tsin  nd-ko  shti-lin.     Tsai  che-sie  shii-ti-hid 
Q.  4.  Juin-liau-tl  yln-lidng.     Kln-nien  kwo-tsz  to.     Shu  to  ki-liau  kwo-tsz. 

c.  20.  Kln-nien,  nien-fiing.     Kiti-nien  shl  hwdng-nien.     Che-li   yiii  hqn- 

d.  3.  haii-tl  pin-kwo,  shd-li,  li-tsz,  ylng-t'aH.     Ngo  nlng-yau  he-t'ati,  hw6- 

d.  19.  shi  li-tsz.     Ngo  hdn  siang-k'i  t'ad-dr,  ku-tsz,  kdn-tsz,  tsdng-tsz.     CM- 

e.  7.  sie  inel-tsz  kdng  hau.    Yiti  pti-faiL  mat  mo  ?  Chi  to-sJiau  ts'len  yl-kln  ? 

e.  23.  Mai-te  sz-shi-ko  td-tsien  yl  kin.    Jfai  shl-kl  kin  pd  ! — T'ien  wdn-liaii. 

f.  10.  Jt-t'eti  yau  16-shdn.    T&ng-yl-hwil I  t'ien  tsiu  he  Hail.    Kwai  tseu  pa ; 

f.  25.  nl-fd-liau.     K'l  wdn-fdn.     T'ien-k'i  tsdng-md-ydng-hau  ?    T'u'n-k'i 

g.  9.  l&ng.     T'ien  yln-liau.     Clie-ko  wdn-sh&ng  hau  t'ien-k'i.     Yiu  cliau- 
g.  22.  k'i.       Yiu  yiln-tsai,  k'dn-pu-kien  slng-su.      Lwdn-k'l-fung  lai-liau. 
h.  6.  Shi   yl-ko  pau-fting.       T'ien-k'i  ch'dng-pien.      Hau  hid-yu.      Hid 
h.  19.  pS-tsz.      Hid-su.    Su-hwd  k'al  liau.      Td-lili.    Liil-hidng.     Td-shen. 

1.  3.  Lui  td-sz-liau  yl-ko-jin.     Fung-chul.     Fung-td.     Pau-fung  kwo-k'u- 
i.  18.  liau,  k'dn-te-kien  t'ien-hung.     Shi  ko  hail  t'ien-k'i  tl  p'inff-ictL      Yiu- 
j.  3.  wu.     Jl  ch'u  mdn-mdn-ti,  tsiu  sdn-liaii.     Hid-lii,.     Hid-shiodng. — 
j.  17.  Shitnmd   shi-Jieu  ?     Kl-hid-chung  ?     Pu-wdn.      Hwui-kid   k'u  pd ! 
j.  30.  Hwdn   yiu-shi-heu,  tsai,  shdng-tvu.      Chd-pu-to  yl-hid-chung.      Td- 
k.  14.  liau  yl-hid  sdn-kd.     Hwdn  md-yiii  td  sdn-hid  dr-ka.     J>'l  tsmnj-mo 
k.  30.  chl-tau?    T'lng-kien  chung  td-liau.     Ngo  sidng  pu-shi  che-ydng  ch'i. 
1.  14.  K'dn  ni-tl  piau.     Ngo-tl  piau  tseu-tl-k'wai  pii-tiii.     Piau  mdn  kl- 
1.  29.  fan.      Shdng-k'dn  ji-kwel.      Sha-tsz-piaii  tsai  nd-li  ? — Nl   hwdn-hl 
m.  14.  nd-ko  shi-Jteu  ?     Chan-t'icn  shi  tsiii-hau-ti.      Che-kd  t'ien-k'i  wdn- 
m.  29.  hd-tl,  ye  pu-ji,  ye  pu-ldng.     Che  pu-suxln  chan-t'ien,  swdn  shi  tung- 
n.  15.  t'ien.     Shu  tu  mu-yiufd-yd.     Che  hid-t'ien  jl-te-Jidn.     Xgo  ch'u-liau 
o.  i.  /tdn,  yau  jl-sz.      Tsung  iiiu-kw-te  cJie-ydng  ji.      Kul-tdng  Jtii-td   tl 
o.  1 7.  mu-su-tsau.      Yau  sheu  chwdng-kid;  kS-wdn-liau  chwdng-kid.     Tsiii- 
o.  30.  t'ien. 

30.  Dialogues  and  Phrases  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect  (4),  v.  native  text, 

page  30. 

a.  2.  Sftdny-hw. — Nl  che-ydng  kw'ai  wdng  nd-li  pau.     Ngo  sluiny-hio. 

a.  15.  Ngo  ye  wdng  nd-li  k'u.     Tdng  yl-clien-yen.     Pu-yau  in<n-t<n.      T^n 

8.30.  ngo-indn  t'eu-ll  tseii-t'i  in"i-i/i-h<'>  ,s7//  xA/// /    >'/>?  -inju-mdn  t 'v.n<j-Jt i6-t>. 

1>.  17.  Tsd-mfln  til  yi-ka-i. ~>-(n-  t*eu  pd! — Ni  n^'-cb'ninno  lai-tl  ch<:-mf>  ch'i. 


PHRASES  IN   T11K   MAXDAK1N   UIAI.I  h.j 

Friend!  Take  us  over  the  river!  Gladly!  Has  this  boat  no  marts?  \\ . 
must  row;  there  is  a  contrary  wind, — the  wind  is  right  a-head.  Wlu-re  <lu  \  ,,u 
want  to  go  ashore?  At  that  great  jetty  there !  When  you  have  approadu  .1 
the  shore  let  go  the  anchor.  Here  is  a  good  place ! 

Translation  of  Dialogues  and  Phrases  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect  (3), 

v.  native  text,  page  29. 

Ah !  this  country  is  very  pretty !  pleasant  and  cool !  See  the  trees  have  all 
blossomed.  This  one  has  shed  its  leaves.  The  corn  is  ripe.  Are  you  spent? 
I  am  indeed  tired.  To  fling  ourselves  down  on  this  green  grass  will  be 
pleasant.  Enter  that  forest.  Under  the  trees  it  is  very  shady.  This  year 
there  is  plenty  of  fruit.  Many  trees  have  borne  fruit.  This  year  was  an 
abundant  year.  Last  year  was  a  year  of  scarcity.  Here  there  are  very  good 
apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries.  I  prefer  walnuts  or  chestnuts.  I  am  very 
fond  of  eating  peaches,  small  oranges,  or  large  thin-skinned  oranges  or  coolie 
oranges.  Those  plums  are  better.  Have  you  any  grapes  to  sell?  They  cost 
how  much  a  pound?  I  can  sell  them  at  forty  large  cash  a  pound.  Buy  a  few 
pounds ! — The  day  is  very  fine.  The  sun  is  going  to  set.  Wait  a  while,  it 
will  soon  be  dark.  If  you  walk  fast,  you  will  be  wearied.  Eat  your  evening 
meal.  How  is  the  weather?  The  weather  is  cold.  The  sky  is  overcast. 
This  evening  it  is  fine  weather.  It  is  damp.  It  is  cloudy;  I  cannot  see  the 
stars.  The  wind  has  risen  in  gusts.  It  is  a  gale.  The  weather  is  ever 
changing.  It  rains  hard.  It  hails.  It  snows.  It  is  snowing  in  flakes.  It 
thunders.  The  thunder  roars.  It  lightens.  The  thunder  (bolt)  has  killed  a 
man.  The  wind  blows.  The  wind  is  high.  The  storm  is  past,  we  can  see 
the  rainbow.  It  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  It  is  misty.  The  sun  will  come 
out  by-and-by,  .then  it  will  be  dispersed.  The  dew  is  falling.  The  hoarfrost 
is  falling. — What  time  is  it?  What  o'clock  is  it?  Not  late.  Let  us  go  home! 
There  is  time  (enough)  yet,  it  is  still  forenoon.  It  is  nearly  one  o'clock.  It  has 
struck  one  and  three  quarters.  It  has  not  yet  struck  three  and  two  quarters. 
How  do  you  know?  I  heard  the  clock  strike.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  late. 
Look  at  your  watch.  My  watch  goes  fast,  it  will  not  agree.  Your  watch  is 
slow,  how  many  minutes?  Go  and  look  at  the  sun-dial.  Where  is  the  sand- 
glass1? Do  you  like  this  season?  Spring  is  the  best.  This  weather  is  pleasant; 
it  is  neither  hot  nor  cold.  This  is  not  like  spring;  it  is  like  winter.  The 
trees  have  not  yet  budded.  This  summer  it  is  very  hot.  I  am  perspiring,  I 
shall  die  of  heat.  I  never  experienced  such  heat.  We  ought  to  have  a  large 
crop  of  millet.  You  should  reap.  I  have  reaped.  Autumn. 

Translation  of  Dialogues  and  Phrases  in  t/te  Mqndarin  Dialect  (4), 

v.  native  text,  page  30. 

On  going  to  school. — Where  are  you  running  so  fast?  I  am  going  to  school. 
I  am  going  there  too.  Wait  a  minute.  Don't  loiter.  Who  is  that  walking 
in  front  of  us?  It  is  our  school-fellow.  Let  us  all  walk  toother '.—  Why  <!.. 
you  come  so  late?  I  was  up  late  last  night,  and  could  not  rise  early.  At  \ 
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c.  5.  Ngo  ts6-ji  ngaii-liaii  ye,  pa-nang  tsau  k'l-fai.      N1  nhi 

c.  21.  k'l-lai-ti  ?  Nl  hau-ldn-to.      Wel-shlmmo  tsic,i-j~t  p>'<  la't  /  Nit  y>- 

d.  9.  fa'  in  i/  han-mdng,  pu-te   Icung-dr   lal.       Liari-ll    sh't-sii 

d.  24.  shdng-t'eil  yiu-tl  wei-hien  pii-shaii.     J6  pl-jln  ming-n}  p 

e.  10.  tl  nl-tl  sz-fii  ming-nl,  pu-t'ing,  che-ko  Hail  pu-te;  hwdng-tsie  rii  tdii- 

e.  28.  ko-liafr  n"'-ti  sz-ts'lng  yiii  td  ku-dn-h't.     Sin-pit  n  t'd  ta,  pu-wu  yau 

f.  15.  Halt  n\-t~i  pan-Jan.      Che-sdn-t'ien  nl  pu  nien-shii,  pfi-Jtati.      Ttt" 

g.  i.  yau,  clie-ydng.    Tsien  y~>-tsz  nl  lai  che-li,  ngb  fan-fu-lia  <i  n}  slumniu  i 
g.  18.  ICii  ni-tl  fang  tso.     Tai  rii-ti  mau-tsz.     JCdn-nl-tl  shi>.      Yu-pl  nl 
h.  5.  yau  pei-ti-shU.     T'ing-ming  !    Nien-wdn-liau  mu-yiu?    HwCin  mu- 
h.  1  8.  yiu.     Nl  pl-me-yen  tu  yiu-liau  mo?    CJie-ko  mat  tei  shimmo  sliing- 

1.4.  yln?     Tin  mal.      Tshng-mo  kial-shwo?    Yiu  tsdng  tl  i-s&.      Tsung 
i.  17.  mu-yiu    k'dn-kien    che-ydng-tl    yl-ko-tsz.      Clw-yi-pan-sliV    nan-tung. 
j.  3.  Ngo  mu-yiu  hu-to  tl  kung-fu.      Yin-wet  ngo  kal-tdng  kan-k'ii  mal 
j.  19.  tung-sl;  llng-wal  hwdn  yiu  pl-ll  sz-tsing  kal-tany  pan.     XI  siai'.-^it 
k.  5.  mel-jl  nien-t't-sltii  ;   lln<j-vxu  yl-ko-yii  hwdn  yau-tso  lidng-j 

k.  21.  chany.  —  J'J  hah  yd?    Jlan-hatr.     ^i  yiing-liau  fan  mu/    K'~t-Haa. 

1.5.  Ling-tsan  hau  ?  Kid-fuhaii.     XI  t~i  k'iii-k'iu  isqn<j-rnC>-ydng?   T' 
1.20.  klnplt'eu-ti  hau-te-to.     Ming-ji  tsai-kien  !  Ngo  kal-tdng  suny-ltiity.  — 
m.  7.  T'ien  tsidnn-he.    Tau-liaii  shiii-kio  ti  shl-Jieu.    Ild-ki,  nl  t'ung  ngo  lal. 
m.  23.  fd-kwelmo?  Pu-p'd.     Fdng-hid  w&n-clidng.     Liu-hid  tang.     Mi- 
n.  6.  tang.     Ming-t'ien  tsau-sie  k'l-lai,  kiau-ngo.     Ngo  kal-tdng  ts'lng-tsau 
n.  20.  k'l-lai.     Yi-tlng  kl-te  mo  ?   Yl-tlng  kl-te.      Td-ho.     Tien-tdng.     Mu- 
o.  6.  yiii  ho-shl.     Ho-mei-dr.  —  Shui  td-mdn  ?   Shi  shut  ?  Ngo  hwdn  mu- 
o.  21.  yiii  k'l-lai.     Tsau  sing-liau,.     T'ien  td-lidng-liau. 

31.  Extract  from  the  Ching-yln  tsul-yau,  v.  native  text,  page  31. 

a.  i.  Yl-ko-jin  hid  Kivdn-hivd  lal,  tso  shimmo  tl  nl?  T'eii-yi-kien  yii-pe 

a.  18.  tsz-kl  tsidng-lal  cJiu-shln  tso-kwdn,  sz-heu  shdng-sz,  lin-ll  sh  >'(-//  >'"/i. 

b.  4.  yau  tso  yl-ko  yiu-pan-si-fi  Kwdn  yd!    K'i-ts'z,  tsiii  tso  td-k'e-shdng, 

b.  21.    hw5  k'al  hdng-tien,  hwo  wdng  wai-sdng  tseu  shwiil,  yaa-tso  yl-ko  ma- 

c.  6.       li-tl  k'e-shdng.      Tsai  k'i-ts'£,  tsiu-shi  kit-kid  pd-tse,  —  nl  sJtl  ko  yiii- 

c.  23.     l-shi-f't  Jin,  i/ia-t'l-mien-tl  jin,  tsal  hidng-tsu-chung,  nicn-cJidiuj  yu- 

d.  9.      ch'dng,  hi<ii«i-tx1ng  tsu-sz,  shau-jnt-liau  ;  ye  yiu  kienpd  sz-dr,  yau  t'e 

d.  25.  jln-kid  llau-H  liaii-ll;  ye  te  ku'u-ki>'  n  fi-fang,  pd  sz-dr  shwo  k<'>  tl-si 

e.  14.  ts'ing-t^,  yl-tse  wei-ku  hidng-tsu,  dr-tse  pau-hu  mdn-mel;  ]i">  u-*l 

f.  i.  chc  sdn-mdn  k'l-kic/i,  ping  pu  shi  shw6  kl-ku  Kwdn-hwd,  tsal  td-kial 
£.17.  shdng,  naA-wdn  l-dr,  siau-hwd  jln-kid.  hc-hiing  jln-kid,  Jtti-an-hiun- 

g.  2.  j'iit-k!d,  />•///'  .•nra,t-/!n(i  sz-lo.     So-l  nl-mdn  tsung-yau  j)d  td-fdmi  (> 

Jin  (23.  e.  24)  'benevolence,  kindness;'  see  note  on  p.  28  of  Part  IT. 

Wit,  td-p&-fe&  (23.  e.  26)  'it  overshadows  every  thing:'  cf.  Art.  422  of  Part  I. 

The  repetition  of  piny  (23.  f.  6.  and  8)  means  'both'  —  'and,'  or  'at  once'  —  'and.'  In 
classical  compositions,  the  Chinese  are  fond  of  using  chung  'centre'  (^3.  f.  1  1)  and  sin 
'  heart  '  (23.  i.  12)  for  the  origin  or  the  moving  principle  of  that  with  which  it  is  joined. 

TK  -  l-lat  (23.  f.  14),  'from  -  to  the  present  time,'  is  a  good  example  of  this  form 
of  construction. 
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o'clock  did  you  rise?  You  are  very  lazy.  Why  did  you  not  come  the  day 
before  ?  On  that  day  I  had  to  do  some  very  urgent  business  and  I  could  not 
find  time.  To  managing  affairs  in  the  world  there  are  obstacles  ix.t  a  lV\v. 
If  any  one  else  command  you,  you  are  content;  Imt  if  \<>ur  tutor  bid  you  do 
any  thing,  you  do  not  obey.  This  will  not  do.  Besides,  if  you  shirk  your 
work,  great  consequences  will  result.  No  matter  whether  he  beats  you  or 
not,  you  do  not  hasten  to  your  duty.  You  have  not  learnt  any  thing  for  these 
three  days;— this  is  bad.  Don't  do  it  again.  Once,  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  you  came  here,  what  did  I  order  you  to  do?  Go  to  your  room  and  sit 
down !  Take  your  cap !  Look  at  your  book !  Prepare  your  lesson  to  repeat. 
Obey!  Have  you  learnt  your  lesson  or  not?  Not  yet.  Have  you  your  pencil, 
ink,  and  inkstone?  What  is  the  sound  and  tone  of  this  (mai)  character?  The 
sound  is  mat.  What  is  its  meaning?  It  has  the  meaning  of  burying.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  character  as  this.  This  book  is  difficult  to  understand.  I 
have  not  much  time,  because  I  have  to  fetch  many  things ;  and  besides,  I  have 
other  things  to  do.  You  take  care  and  learn  your  book  every  day ;  besides 
every  month  write  two  chapters  of  elegant  composition. — Are  you  well? 
Very  well !  Have  you  dined?  I  have.  Is  your  good  father  well?  My  father  is 
well.  How  is  your  uncle?  He  is  much  better  than  he  was  formerly.  I  shall 
see  you  again  to-morrow.  I  will  see  you  out ! It  is  getting  dark.  Bed- 
time has  arrived.  Friend!  Come  with  me!  Are  you  afraid  of  ghosts?  No! 
Put  down  the  mosquito  curtains.  Set  down  the  lamp.  Put  out  the  lamp. 
Get  up  rather  early  in  the  morning  and  call  me.  I  must  get  up  early.  Will 
you  be  sure  to  remember?  I  will  certainly  remember.  Strike  a  light.  Light 
the  lamp.  I  have  no  flint.  Coal. — Who  is  knocking  at  the  door?  Who  is  it? 
I  am  not  up  yet.  Awake  quickly,  it  is  broad  day-light 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  tlie  Ching-yln  teiii-yati,  v.  native  text,  page  3 1 . 

When  a  man  learns  the  Mandarin  dialect,  what  is  it  for?  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  prepare  himself  for  future  advancement  as  a  Mandarin,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  on  his  superiors  and  to  superintend  his  subordinates,  and  to  be  an 
officer  of  ability.  In  the  next  place,  if  he  would  be  a  mercantile  man  of  the 
first  class,  whether  he  open  an  establishment  (at  home),  or  travel  abroad  in 
the  provinces  by  land  and  water,  he  ought  to  be  a  shrewd  and  clever  merchant. 
And  again,  even  if  a  man  must  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing  much,  being  a 
man  of  independence  and  respectability,  still  among  his  country  relatives,  in 
the  course  of  mouths  and  years,  their  affairs  will  not  be  a  few,  and  each  of 
these  he  will  have  to  consider  for  them.  And,  if  he  see  clearly  his  ground, 
he  may  take  each  matter  and  speak  of  it  in  detail  and  with  much  acuteuess, 
then  he  will  at  once  have  a  regard  for  his  kinsmen's  interests,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  protect  his  own  door.  Now  it  is  for  these  reasons,  and  lest  also  you  be  not 
able  to  speak  a  few  sentences  of  Mandarin  on  the  great  thoroughfares,  of  a  noisy, 
joking  character,  to  make  fun  of  people,  or  to  deceive  and  make  fools  of  them, 
that  you  must  make  it  your  business  to  learn  Mandarin.  Therefore  you  should 
take  language  of  a  liberal  character,  language  suitable  for  receiving  and  waiting 


^  sur-M.N  KW'AN-SHIH.  [31.g.  19. — 32.  g.j.] 

g.  19.  hfd-dr.  txl-tai  chdng-shdng  tl  hwd-dr,  ylng-cheu  pdng-yia  (I  lu>- 

h.  5.  kiaii-fatt   v:nn-p>\  tt  hwd-dr,  ski  hwdn  ti-hid-jin  fi  hiod-dr,  tail-lit iii 

h.  22.  ictti-t'eti.  yn>  kiaii.-kicdn  t$>-f'u  ft  hicd-nr.  tii't  cl«~>  imn-mal  j'm  tl  hvi- 

i.  9.  dr.  ydny-ydng  td-yiii  ko  kw'dn-shl.      Yaii  tsai  cite  shdng-t'cu  Uv-vln- 

i.  24.  ts'a't-sht  chlny-klng  tt  yd!    T*s           -      .'<j-Uai<  hit  Xica/t-hicd  tl  che 

j.  9.  y'i-jan  kilny-fd  yd .' 

k.  2.  S"i  (ft~>  hii'i-ndng  tl  jin,  slidng  shii-fdng  nien-shU,  shlmmo-t 
k.  17.  yiu  ko  kicel-kii :  tx'rmj-tmu  k'l-lat,  sl-liait  Ue)i,  hu-linii  ch'd,  pin-kau 
1.  3.  tit -fie  itid-ind,  Iw  -  i  shii-fdng  k'ii-liati,  xhv:u-kv.-b  c/J.  lieu,  pad 
1.  19.  k'l  yhii-pnu.  cli'u  t>(-)iidn-k'cf(,  twd>i-tv:dn  ching-ching,  cfun-chln  chimg- 
m.  3.  chiing  t'i  k'ii,  lidng-che-kid  ptl  yati  hwfj/i-ti'ttti,  Hong  che  yen-tsing  pu- 
na. 18.  yad  hirria-tsiad  fii/iy-sl,  yt-chi  tseii  tail  shii-fdng  U-t'eii,  pa  shii  pdn 
n.  4.  fang-hid,  icdng  Slung-jln  shdng-t'eu,  tso  ko  ye,  yid  t'i  sicn-sdng  ts6 
n.  19.  ko  ye,  jen-heu  tso-chv  nien-shii,  pd.  shii  pei-te  shu-shu  dr  t'i.  fy'<n  sung 
o.  7.  tad  sien-sdng  chij-shdng ;  pei-shii  shi-heii,yiii  yad  yl-ku-kii  ting-yd  li- 
o.  24.  ch"i. pu-yad  hdn  hd  tso-led! 

32.  The  Epistolary  Style,  v.  native  text,  page  32. 

a.  2.  Wnn-heu. 

a.  5.  A'<7<  ts'i  chen  Hdn,  wl  hd  jd  yuen;  kin  wdn  i  tslng  Kidng  yid,  te 

a.  21.  hum  ji  »ln,  yln-si>'n  ch't  sz,  kany  shin  n:n-me'i.     Hdn  pd-ndng  ch'd-ch'i- 

b.  6.  dr  fl-ts'idhg  tso-yid,  kwdn  shing  hied  dr  ling  te  yen  ye  !    Kin  yuen 

b.  21.    hdng-pien,  tl  tsie  yl-hdng,  i  shin  tsl-kw'dn.     Kien  ts"ing  kin  gdn;  Jfi 

c.  6.      "wei  kien  nien. 

d.  2.  Ta. 

(L  4.          Shing  rning  kwdn  qr,  fl  yl-ji  I.     Hwai  I  jin  dr  pu-kien,  ch'mg 

d.  19.     tslng  tsl  yii  kitn-kid,  nal  hwd  hdn  hid  pan,  yuen-ju  tl  mien.    Tan  kial 

e.  5.      sdng-plng  chl  kl-ke.    Ho  hingjd  chl  !  Wei  shi  sien  shl  chl  yd,  chuen  shu 

e.  22.    jin  jin,  wl  mien  p'l-ye  t#an-fti,  tsi-tsdng  nui-kw'ei  qr.      T*ang  yiu 

f.  7.        lidng-yuen,  te  you  hwiii  kit,  ts't  t^t'i/i  tsitt  Inn  icdn.    K*o  pu-ling  ku-jin 
f.  23.     shen  mei  yil  tsien  1.     Shi  wdng  !  Shi  t'au  !  King  tsz  ts'aifu. 

The  English  are  variously  characterized  in  this  composition  either  as  fan  (23.  g.  2) 
'foreign,'  (a  word  used  originally  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  frontier  of  China, — 
the  southern  barbarians,)  or  as  (  (24.  c.  20.  and  24.  k.  23)  '  the  western  barbarians,'  a  tribe 
on  the  western  frontier  of  China.  Foreign  nations  are  generally  called  tcaj-i-iro  (23.  h.  4) 
'outside  kingdoms,'  and  si-yang-kirS  'western  ocean  kingdoms.' 

The  Supplementary  Treaty,  a  part  of  which  is  given  on  p.  25  of  the  Chrestomathy,  was 
published  at  Hongkong,  in  July  1 844,  by  Sir  John  F.  Davis,  who  was  then  Governor  of 
Hongkong.  It  contains  the  very  important  provisions  that  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Fu-cheu,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  should  be  opened  to  British  trade,  and  for  the  resort  and 
residence  of  British  merchants ;  by  it  the  close  system  of  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton  was 
broken  up,  and  free-trade  allowed  with  any  native  merchants.  This  treaty  was  supple- 
mentary to  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  which  is  indeed  referred  to  in  it:  (cf.  tidng-ndn  &.c. 
15.  j.  n.) 

linn  (32.  a.  8)  or  Han  Klny-cheu  was  an  eminent  statesman,  whose  friendship  reflected 
his  own  bright  fame  on  those  who  enjoyed  it.  Intercourse  with  him  ennobled  the  recipient 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE    EPISTOLARY  8TVI.I:. 

upon  seniors  and  superiors,  phrases  for  polite  intercourse  with  friends,  the 
expressions  appropriate  for  instructing  young  people,  and  language  for  culling 
upon  inferiors.  And  when  you  go  out  of  doors  you  will  require  expressions  to 
use  to  mandarins,  and  others  to  address  to  merchants.  There  are  models  for  all 
these  (kinds  of  expression).  You  should  pay  attention  to  what  has  l.een 
above:  then  it  will  be  all  right!  Then  you  will  not  have  wasted  your  time  in 
studying  the  Mandarin  dialect. 

If  you  are  a  young  student,  you  go  up  to  school  to  study;  now  every  thing 
has  a  rule.  Rise  early;  and  having  washed  your  face  and  drunk  ymn 
announce  to  your  parents  that  their  son  is  going  to  school.  Having  *aid  that, 
wrap  up  your  book,  go  out  at  the  front  door,  and  proceed  (to  school)  in 
a  becoming  manner.  Your  feet  should  not  be  skipping  disorderly,  nor  your 
eyes  be  listlessly  gazing  at  every  thing.  But  proceed  straight  into  the  school- 
house,  take  your  book  and  lay  it  down,  reverently  look  up  to  the  sage  above 
and  make  a  bow,  then  make  a  bow  to  the  tutor,  and  afterwards  sit  down  to 
study.  Having  learnt  off  your  lesson  perfectly,  then  present  it  to  your  tutor 
and  lay  it  on  his  desk.  When  you  say  your  lesson,  you  should  repeat  t 
sentence  distinctly  and  fluently,  you  should  not  mumble  or  leave  out  any 
words. 

Translation  of  the  Passages  in  the  Epistolary  Style,  v.  native  text,  page  32. 

A  letter  of  greeting. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  looked  reverently  to  Han,  but  have  as  yet  not 
attained  my  desire.  Recently  I  heard  that  you  had  removed  your  banner  to 
the  River's  right,  and  that  your  virtue  increases,  and  is  renewed  daily  ;  my 
private  feelings  of  joy  become  deeper,  whether  awake  or  asleep.  Would  that 
I  were  able  to  put  on  wings  and  fly  to  hover  on  your  right  and  left !  To 
behold  your  abounding  progress,  and  to  listen  with  delight  to  your  gracious 
words !  At  present  I  am  fortunately  able  to  despatch  a  letter,  and  I  just  em- 
ploy one  line,  in  order  to  manifest  my  accumulated  feelings  of  respect,  and  to 
wish  you  wealth  and  happiness.  Humbly  I  bow,  considering  that  you  know 

my  thoughts. 

Reply. 

Your  flourishing  reputation  is  ever  sounding  in  mine  ears,  and  that  daily. 
I  cherish  kind  regards  for  him  whom  I  do  not  see.  My  feelings  are  just  like 
those  towards  a  distant  relative,  and  in  the  favours  conferred  by  his  flow, . y 
peucil,  I  seem  to  see  him  face  to  face.  I  respectfully  salute  you  with  gratifi- 
cation on  the  fulfilment  of  my  longings  for  peace.  What  fortune  like  this !  But 
the  praises  which  you  have  lavished  upon  me  are  simply  such  as  belong  to  a 
really  good  man,  and  not  to  an  insignificant  and  rude  countryman;  and  they 
only  increase  my  confusion.  If  a  convenient  opportunity  should  arise,  pray 
accept  my  invitation,  and  favour  me  with  your  regard,  that  we  may  decant 
our  wine  and  chat  about  literature.  Let  not  our  past  dinemices  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  former  esteem.  This  is  my  hope!  This  is  my  pnm-i-:  Reapect- 
fully  I  offer  this  in  reply. 

PART  II.  N 


90  SHU-SIN  KW'AN-SHIH. — KU-SHI.         [32. 11.3. — 33.  6.4.] 

h.  3.  Kw'ei-wu. 

i.  i.  Lidng-pdng  kiu-kw'u,  yln  mau  tsiuen-wu,  kidng-hal  chl  tsujin  t'al 

i.  15.  sliin.  Id  tc  yun  yuen  tsai  yl-fdng  hu?  Wei  shi  tsz  sin  wdng  hing, 
i.  30.  tang  pufu  tsdn  su-hwui  w&  tsz  chl  tsie,  chi  kwal  hdn  ydng.  Hwdng- 
j.  1 5.  heu  liwili  yiu  k'i,  pu-tsai  yu  shi,  yuen  tsai  yu  t'ien;  k'i  k'i  kft-t* 
k.  2.  It  k'd  nr.  Tsz  yuen  hung-pien,  fd-slidng  sheu-kln  yl-fdng,  siau-tau 
k.  17.  lifmg-pd;  sie  wi  hiu-wu,  pdn  pu-tsu  tang  mu  II  chl  t'eu,  dr  ts'ien  ll 
1.  4.  ngo-mau.  Wu-hlng  ts'ing  chung,  lidng  pi  tu-tsz  dr  yi-lien  yu-la  chl 
1.  20.  lu-jin  i.  Chu  wel  chi-che,  me  t'au  nui,  wu  k'i  p'ien  k'e  liu-shin. 
in.  7.  Kin  tsz  yuen-td,  shdn-ts'lng  fu-gdn,  ping  heu  kin  chl,  ping  heu 
m.  20.  kdng  ning.  Shdng 

Meu-meu  Hiung-t'ai  Td-jin  wdn-ki, 

Yu-ti  Meu-meu  tsz  tdn. 

33.  Poetical  Extracts  (Ancient  and  Modern),  v.  native  text,  page  33. 
a.  2.  Ku-shl.      i.  Td-fung  ko. 

a.  5.  Td-fung  k'l  hi! — Yun  fl  ydng! 

a.  1 6.  Wel  kid  hal-niii  hi! — Kwel  ku  hidng ! 

a.  24.  Gdn  te  mdng  sz  hi! — Sheu  si,  fang! 

b.  5.  2.  Chan-kung  kiu. 

b.  9.      Tsu-ye  fung-k'al  lu  tslng-t'au,  Wi-ydng  ts'ien  tien  yu  Idn  kau, 

b.  23.    Ping-ydng  ko-wu  sin  chlng  cJiung,  Lien-^ivai  chan-hdn  tsz  mien-p'au. 

c.  9.  Wu-yen.     3.  Yiu-ku. 

c.  15.  Kwei-tsien  sul  i-tdng,  Ctiu  mdn  kial  yiu  ying; 

c.  25.  Tu  wu  wai-wu  kien,  Sili  tsz  yiu-ku  ts'ing! 

d.  5.  Wi  yu  ye  lai-kwo,  Pu-chl  chan  ts'ait  sang ! 
d.  15.  Ts'lng-shdn  hwu  l-shii,  Niau-tsio  jau  she  ming. 
d.  25.  Shi  yu  tau-jin  ngau,  Hw6  sui  ts'iau-cM  hing. 

of  his  favours,  and  his  approbation  was  held  to  be  a  great  recommendation  for  honourable 
employment:  (cf.  Go^alves'  Arte  China,  Historical  Extracts,  No.  130.)  This  name  is 
used  therefore,  by  way  of  praise,  and  in  honour  of  the  person's  reputation,  to  whom  the 
letter  is  addressed.  Such  allusions  in  letters  sometimes  make  the  epistolary  style  difficult 
to  be  understood,  and  they  always  defy  a  literal  rendering. 

It-tslng   (32.  a.  15),  'remove-banner,'  here  means  to  'change  your  residence.' 
Kidivj-yiti  (32.  a.  17),  'the  River's  right,'  is  put  for  the  city  of  Nan-king,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great  River,  the  Ydny-tsz  ('son  of  the  ocean'). 

The  student  will  observe  the  peculiar  terseness  and  formality  of  the  phraseology  in  the 
epistolary  style,  which  abounds  also  in  allusions  of  various  kinds.  Tins  does  not  imply. 
however,  any  great  degree  of  learning  in  the  writer,  for  the  phrases  suitable  for  fashion- 
able letter-writing  are  set  down  in  a  book,  which  is  known  to  all  educated  persons:  (cf. 
I 'art  II.  p.  12.  26.  A'ii'i  inj  In'i  cli'i  t,"/  /.<;  i/iin.) 

)'      .nVn  or  hln-rifn  (32.  a.  23}  'joyful  expectations.' 

Ch'ti-ch'l  (32.  b.  4},  'to  insfrt  wings,'  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to  this  style. 


EPISTOLARY   STYLE. POETRY.  <)1 

A  letter  sent  with  a  present. 

My  good  friend,  you  have  been  long  absent,  not  the  slightest  sound  of  you 
has  reached  us.  The  navigation  of  the  river  has  been  much  intemij 
How  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  living  in  the  same  country  /  I'-ut  I  think 
myself  that  we  should  forget  the  present  aspect  of  our  affairs,  and  nut  In- ;: 
careful  about  stemming  the  torrent  with  vain  regrets  about  those  who  have 
forgotten  us.  How  much  more  when  we  know  that  a  meeting  time  will  arrive, 
not  indeed  in  this  world,  but,  we  hope,  in  heaven.  Let  us  each  console  ourselves 
thus,  and  use  our  best  endeavours  to  this  end,  and  it  will  be  well.  By  this  oppor- 
tunity I  beg  to  send  you,  by  the  bearer,  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  two  small 
knives,  things  valueless  in  themselves :  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  sent  as  pre- 
sents, but  they  are  foreign  curiosities,  and  though  insignificant  things,  they 
show  my  good  feelings.  I  can  well  suppose  that  in  viewing  them  you  will  pity 
the  poor  stupid  little  travellers.  After  due  reverence  to  your  lord,  I  hope 
you  will  remember  me,  and  in  your  prayers  bear  me  for  a  moment  in  mind. 
Respectfully  at  this  distance  I  communicate,  wishing  you  tranquillity  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  present  good  fortune  and  perfect  peace. 

To  be  placed  upon  the  desk  of  my  honourable  and  worthy  elder 
brother  M.  M., 

With  the  salutations  of  his  humble  servant  M.  M. 

Translation  of  the  Poetical  Extracts  (Ancient  and  Modern),  v.  native  text, 

page  33- 

Ancient  poetry,      i.  The  song  about  the  high  wind. 
A  high  wind  arises ! — The  clouds  come  flying  along ! 
Majestic  heaves  the  ocean  ! — We  return  to  the  old  abode ! 
Peace  we  possess,  and  heroes  ! — to  keep  us  on  every  side  ! 

2.  The  ballad  about  the  Spring-palace,  by  Wang  Chang-ling. 
Last  night  the  peach  tree  by  the  well  bloomed  forth 
In  the  temple  before  Wi-yang,  when  the  moon  was  at  her  full, 
Ping-yang  danced  and  sang  with  ever-increasing  grace, 
'  Or  without  the  porch-screen  in  cool  of  spring  she  wore  a  quilted  robe. 

Verses  of  five  syllables.     3.  The  hermit,  by  Wei  Ying-wti. 
The  noble  and  the  mean,  although  they  differ  in  rank, 
Alike  proceed  from  home,  and  have  their  plans  for  gain. 
Here  by  myself  no  outward  things  disturb  me. 
Freely  am  I  come  to  dwell  in  this  retirement. 
The  small  rain  by  night  falls  all  around, 
The  grass  buds  forth  in  spring  I  know  not  how, 
The  blue  mountain,  anon,  gleams  with  the  rising  sun, 
The  little  birds  keep  singing  as  they  fly  about  my  cot. 
Oft-times  I  join  the  traveller  on  his  way, 
Oft  follow,  perhaps,  the  woodman  in  his  rounds, 

x  2 


SHI-TI  KW'AN-SHIH.  [83.6.5.  —  33.  11.30.] 

;.  Tsz  tang  fin  ku-ii-Uti,      Shin  wel  p6  shi-y&ng  ? 


e.  1  7.  4.  Kwo  tsiii  kid. 

e.  21.  Tsz-jl  cJidng  hwan  yln,     Fl  kwdn  ydng  siny 

f-  i.  Yen  k'dnjin  tsin  tsiii,      Ho  jin  tu  wel  sing? 

g-  2.  Liil-shl.  —  Wh-ycn  Hit.     5.  Yiti-cheu  ye  yln. 

g.  14.  Lidng-fdng  ctiul  ye-yii,       Siau-se  tiing  Jidn-lln, 

g.  24.  Ching  yiit  kad-tdng  yen,      Ndng  wdng  cJit  mu  sin, 

h-  4-  Kidn-chdng  i  kien  wu,         Se-sMng  cliung  kid-yln: 

h.  14.  Pil-tso  pitu  ch'r/ig-ts-iang,    Shiil  chl  gdn  yii  shin. 

i-  2.  6.  Siing  Hdn-lin  Chang  Sz-ma  Ndn-hal  le-pl. 

i-  i,v  Kivdn-mien  t'ung  ndn-kt,     Wdn-cJidng  16  shdng-t'ai, 

i-  23-  Chau  ts'ung  sdn  tien  k'ti,     Pi  tail  pe  mdn  k'al. 

j-  3-  Ye-kwdn  nung  hwd-fd,          Chan-fdn  si  yii  lal. 

j-  13-  Pu-chl  tsdng  hdi-shdng,        T'ien-k'ien  kl-shl  hioiii. 

k.  5.  Tsi  yen  liu.     7.  Yiti-clwu  sin-sill  ts6. 

k.  15.  K'ii-sul  Xlng-ndn  met  sz  su,        Kln-nien  Kl-pe  sujti,  mei. 

k.  29.  Kdn/j  cJn  jin-sz  M  cKdng-ting,     Tsie  hi  nien-hwd  k'Ufu-lai. 

\.  13.  Pien-chin-shu  ko  lien-fi  tung,        Klng-ch'ing  Hati-lio  cKe  ming  k'al 

1.  27.  Yati-yati,  si  hidng  Chftng-dn  ji,     Yv£n  shdng  ndn-shdn  sJteil  yi  pel. 

m.  12.  Wit  yen  p'  at  liu.  8.  Pe-ti  hwai  kit. 

n.  i.  J'i-lo  tsdng-kiang  wan,  T'ing-ja'A  wdn  fil-fung. 

n.  ii.  Ch'ing  tin  Pd-tsz  kwo,  Tal  tnu  Hdn-wdng  kung. 

n.  21.  Hwang  fujing  Cheu  tien,  Shin  shdn  shdng  Yu  kung. 

Tsd-yiu  (32.  b.  9)  must  here  mean  literally  'on  the  right  and  left,'  not  'attendants'  or 
'officers'  as  the  phrase  commonly  signifies. 

IIt>nr/-pifn  (32.  b.  21)  is  the  regular  phrase,  in  letters,  for  'sending  a  letter.'  ffuny 
means  literally  'a  swan  or  wild  goose,'  and  is  applied  figuratively  to  a  'letter-carrier.' 
Ptin  commonly  signifies  '  convenience,  opportunity.' 

Fu  v:ti  kien-nien  (32.  c.  5)  'I  bow  and  consider  that  you  know  my  thoughts.'  Kien 
'  to  mirror  back,  to  reflect.' 

Kl-kZ  (32.  e.  8),  lit.  'hunger  and  thirst,'  expresses  'intense  longing,'  and  here  stands  as 
a  noun.  It  is  qualified  by  ttiin>/-i>iiif/  (32.  e.  5)  'the  growth  of  peace;'  then  the  whole 
expression  forms  the  object  of  the  verb  kiai  'to  dissipate,  to  dissolve.' 

Ts'dn-tsiu  Idn-wdn  (32.  f.  14),  lit.  'bottle-wine  discourse-letters,'  which  has  been  trans- 
lated, 'decant  our  wine  and  chat  about  literature,'  might  have  been,  'take  a  glass  of 
wine  together  and  discuss  the  subject  of  letters.' 

Ts'i  :<afi  (32.  1.  2),  lit.  'thousand  miles  goose  feathers,'  appear  to  be  put  for 

'foreign  curiosities.' 

The  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  poetry,  which  are  given  on  page  33,  present  in 

some  parts  even  greater  difficulties  than  the  epistolary  phraseology.     The  ancient  poetry 

of  the  Chinese  was  irregular;  each  verse  consisted  of  an  equal  number  of  syllables,  and 

assimilated  in  rhyme  and  ending.     But  this  was  not  always  according  to  strict  rule,  or  at 

i  distances.    The  metre  of  modern  verse  consists  commonly  of  tivp  (>r,i  ->/•'<>  .>//?,  —  33. 


SPECIMENS  OF  CHINESE  POETRY.  JM 

I  am  happy  in  my  fortuneless  and  humble  lot, 
Yet  who  can  say  that  I  mock  at  the  world's  glory? 

4.  The  man  too  fond  of  wine,  by  Want/  Tri. 
This  day  till  evening  let  us  drink, 
Nor  care  for  our  reasoning  souls  ! 
Our  eyes  see  that  all  love  wine, 
Why  then  should  we  alone  abstain? 

Stanzas  of  eight  verses. — Verses  of  five  syllables. 
5.  The  nocturnal  banquet  at  Yiil-cJteu,  by  Chdny  Shwti. 
The  cold  blast  blows,  the  night  rain  comes  down, 
A  desolate  moaning  shakes  the  wintry  woods, 
But  here  in  the  high  hall  there  is  feasting, 
It  makes  me  forget  that  my  evening  of  life  draws  on. 
Among  those  soldiers  it  is  meet  to  flourish  the  spear. 
In  that  gay  crowd  they  repeat  the  flageolet's  note : 
He  who  has  not  been  the  governor  of  a  state 
Can  never  know  the  depth  of  favour  given. 

6.  To  the  Academician  Clidng  S£-mct  going  to  Nan-hal  to  erect  an  epitaph. 
Chaplets  and  wreaths  extend  to  the  southern  pole, 
Fair  words  are  scattered  on  the  elevated  cross, 
Commands  by  three  high  officers  are  sent, 
An  epitaph  for  the  southern  barbarians  is  revealed. 
On  the  hostleries  of  the  wild  thick  flowers  shoot  forth, 
On  the  white  sails  in  spring-tide  the  small  rain  falls. 
We  know  not  when,  from  the  vast  ocean, 
The  messengers  of  the  throne  may  return.  By  Tu  Fu. 

Verses  of  seven  syllables.     7.  Made  in  Yiu-cheu  at  the  new  year. 
Last  year  the  plum-tree  blossoms  in  Xing  of  the  south  were  like  snow, 
This  year  the  snow  in  Ki  of  the  north  was  like  the  plum  blossom. 
Thus  may  we  perceive  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs. 
And  we  rejoice  though  the  varying  year  goes  and  returns. 
The  officers  in  the  garrisons  sing  the  live-long  day. 
In  the  capital  there  are  illuminations  until  the  morning  dawns. 
The  distant  west  longs  for  the  sun  of  Cfiang-an. 
Let  us  drink  to  the  long  life  of  the  southern  mountain. 

Verses  of  five  syllables.     8.  The  antiquity  of  Pt-ti,  by  Chin  Ttz-gang. 
The  sun  sinks  into  the  vast  river ; — it  is  night ; 
The  oars  rest ;  and  the  dialogue  turns  on  the  customs  of  the  land. 
The  city  (Pe-ti)  looks  down  upon  the  kingdom  of  Pa-tez. 
Its  high  towers  eclipse  the  palaces  of  the  Han  kings, 
Its  barren  wastes  were  brought  under  culture  by  C/ieu. 
Its  great  mountains  do  honour  to  the  merits  of  Yu. 
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o.  i.  Gdn-hiuen  ts'lng-pl  twdn,        Tt  hien  j>'i  Hii  t'fmg, 

o.  ii.  7\V/  ntu  .S'«H//  i/iin  tsi,               Kwel-fdn  rh'u  wu-rltilng. 

0.  21.  Chuen  t'-u  Jcii  wu  hien,            K'e  sz  tso  ho-k'iung. 

34.  Su-yu,  Proverbs,  v.  native  text,  page  34. 

a.  4.  i.  Yl-kli  lidng-te.     2.  Sdng-t'iaA  ts'iing  siau-jeu.     3.  Shdn-fung  pii- 

a.  16.  k'}  Icing.      4.  Tsai-kid  king  fii-mii,  ho-pi  yuen  shan-1ii<lng  ?    5.  Sui- 

a.  29.  Jung  tau  t'o,  shdn-shwul  t'iil  ch'uen.     6.  Ho-shdivj  t'ien-yiti.      7.  Kv- 

b.  ii.  jin  tsz-sau  mdn-tsien  su;  mo-kwdn  t'd-jin  wd-shdng  shwdng.     8.  Te 

b.  25.  miau-wdn  wA-shi.    9.  Jinpien:  jil-tsz!  jil-tsz!  T'icnU:  v-'i-jf-n  !  wi- 

c.  12.  jen!     10.  Shii  kail  tsien  cfidny,  ye  16  kwel  kdn.      n.  Kiun-tsz  yl-yen, 

c.  25.  kwai-md.  yi-pien.      12.  Kwdng-yin  sz  tsien,  ji-yii  ju  so.      13.  Kung- 

d.  10.  king  pu-ju  ts'Ang-mlng.     14.  Pu-tdng  shdn,  pii-chl  t'ien  chl  kau;  pu~ 

d.  25.  lin  k'l,  pu-chl  ti  chl  heu;   pu-wdn  sien-wdng  chl  wet  yen,  pu-chl 

e.  ii.  hid-wdn  chl  td.      15.  King  ming,  tse  ch'in-gal  pu-jen,  chi-ming,  tse 

e.  25.  sle-6  pu-sdng.     16.  Shwiil  tl  yu,  t'ien  pien  ylng-kau  k'o;  she,  tl  k'o- 

f.  12.  tiau;  wei  yiujin-sln  pu-k'o  liau.     T'ien  k'o-tu,  ti  k'o-lidng,  wet  yiit 

f.  28.  jtn-sln  pii-k'o  fang.     Hwd-hu  hwd-pct,  nan  Jwd-kiti :   chl  jin  mien 

g.  14.  pii-chl  sin,  till  mien  yii  yu,  sin  kd  tsien  shdn.      17.  Kwd-yen  tse- 
g.  28.  kiaii,   k'u-l  wii  hwiil-lin,  k'o-l  wu  yiu-ju.      18.    Yii  kwd,  tslng-shin 
h.  13.  shwdng;   sz  to,  hii-k'i  shwal.      19.  Ts'iu-chl  milng  she,  k'o-chl  mung 
h.  26.  tsidng.     20.  Tsiu  pu  tsiii  jin,  jin  tsz-tsiii.      21.  Hting-yen  p6  ming. 
\.  8.  22.  Yl  k'e  jju-fdn  dr  chit.     23.  Tso  yi-ji  ho-shdng,  chwdng  y'l-jl  chnng. 

1.  23.  24.  Yu  ml  tsl,  dr  tseit  su  chung.     25.  Shu  tau  wu  yin.      26.  Kiiln-tsz 
j.  7.  pu-nien  kiu  o.     27.  Tdn-sz  pu-ch'ing  sien.    28.  Yau  chl  sln-fu  sz,  tdn 


c.  9)  or  seven  syllables  (tsl-y6n  shl, — 33.  k.  5),  but  there  are  verses  of  three,  four,  six,  and 
nine  syllables.  These  syllables  are  regulated  by  the  tones  of  the  words,  which  are  formed 
into  two  classes,  viz.  the  ping*  'even'  and  the  tseb  'deflected.'  The  ping  tones  are  the 
upper  and  lower  even  tones  (shdng-ping  and  hid-ping) ;  the  teS  tones  are  the  rising,  the 
de farting,  and  the  entering  tones  (sh&ng,  k'ii,  andji).  In  verses  of  five  syllables,  the  first 
and  the  third  are  subject  to  no  rule,  the  second  and  fourth  must  vary  between  the  ping 
and  the  tsS  tones ;  and  in  the  second  and  third  verses  these  two  (2nd  and  4th  syllables)  must 
be  the  converse  of  the  first,  and  the  fourth  verse  must  be  like  the  first  in  this  respect. 
In  verses  of  seven  syllables,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  are  subject  to  no  rule,  the  tones  of 
the  second  and  the  fourth  must  vary,  and  that  of  the  sixth  must  be  like  that  of  the  second. 
In  verses  of  five  or  seven  syllables,  three  of  the  four  final  syllables  must  have  the  same 
olaas  of  termination  and  accent.  As  a  general  rule  the  final  syllable  of  the  third  verse 
does  not  rhyme,  and  in  the  other  verses  rhyme  is  often  dispensed  with.  The  student  can 
make  out  for  himself  a  table  of  the  metres  by  using  an  open  circle  (Q)  to  represent  the 
ping  tones,  and  a  black  circle  ( £ )  for  the  t*8  tones.  In  some  verses  the  third  syllable  in 
five-syllable  verses  and  the  fifth  in  seven-syllable  verses  are  called  the  eye  of  the  verse, 
which  corresponds  to  the  aesura  or  the  ictus  in  the  poetry  of  European  languages,  and  this 
'eye'  must  always  be  a  noun  or  a  verb, — i.  e.  a  word  of  full  meaning  (shl-ts2c),  not  a  parti- 
cle,— and  it  must  either  rhyme  or  alternate  with  the  following  verse.  Above  forty  different 
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But  the  iincit 'lit  green  walls  are  cut  down. 

The  dangerous  places  are  made  accessible. 

The  ancient  trees  grow  to  the  limits  of  the  clouds. 

The  returning  sail  shoots  out  from  tin-  mid-i  of  tin-  0 

The  trace  of  that  stream  goes  on  without  a  limit. 

The  traveller  sits  gazing  on  the  scene  without  1"  ied 

Translation  of  Proverbs  (Sil-yu),  v.  native  text,  page  34. 
i.  At  one  lift  to  obtain  two.  "  To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone."  2.  The 
mulberry  branch  follows  the  (direction  of  the)  small  bend.  "  As  the  twig  is 
bent  the  tree's  inclined."  3.  A  fair  wind  raises  no  waves.  4.  If  at  home  you 
respect  your  parents,  there  will  be  no  need  of  humbling  yourself  abroad  (lit. 
'  going  to  a  distance  to  burn  incense').  5.  To  sail  with  wind  and  tide.  6.  To 
pour  oil  in  the  fire.  "To  add  fuel  to  the  flame."  7.  Let  every  man  B\ 
the  snow  from  his  own  door-way,  and  not  concern  himself  with  the  frost  on 
other  men's  roofs.  "  Let  every  man  mind  his  own  business."  8.  Virtue 
requires  no  colouring.  9.  Man's  convenience  (says) :  thus  and  thus !  Heaven's 
order  (replies)  :  not  yet!  not  yet!  "Man  plans;  but  heaven  disposes."  10. 
Though  a  tree  be  a  thousand  cluing  high,  its  leaves  fall  and  retuni  to  the  root 
1 1.  One  word  to  the  superior  man  and  one  lash  to  the  good  horse  (are  enough). 
"A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient."  12.  Time  flies  like  an  arrow:  days  and 
months  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.  13.  To  feel  reverence  is  not  BO  good  as  to 
give  obedience.  "Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice."  14.  If  you  do  not 
ascend  the  mountain,  you  cannot  know  the  height  of  heaven ;  if  you  descend 
not  to  the  stream  of  the  valley,  you  cannot  know  the  depth  of  the  earth.  If 
you  do  not  listen  to  the  wise  words  bequeathed  by  the  ancient  kings,  \i-u 
cannot  know  the  greatness  of  true  learning.  1 5.  If  the  mirror  be  bright,  then 
the  dust  will  not  defile  it;  if  the  intelligence  be  clean,  then  licentiousness  will 
not  grow  up.  1 6.  The  fishes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  the  birds  in 
the  sides  of  heaven,  may  both  be  reached  with  the  arrow  and  the  hook  ;  but 
man's  heart  is  beyond  conjecture.  Heaven  may  be  measured,  and  earth  may 
be  surveyed,  but  man's  heart  is  without  bounds.  In  drawing  the  tiger,  you 
may  paint  his  skin,  but  it  is  hard  to  depict  his  bones.  In  acquaintance  with 
a  man,  you  may  know  his  face,  but  you  cannot  know  his  heart.  Though  you 
converse  tete-a-tete,  his  heart  is  separated  from  you  as  by  a  thousand  moun- 
tains. 17.  If  your  words  be  few  and  your  acquaintance  select,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  repentance,  sorrow,  and  shame.  18.  If  desires  be  few,  good  spirits 
will  abound;  if  aims  be  many,  cheerfulness  will  languish.  19.  The  prisoner 
dreams  of  pardon;  the  thirsty  of  a  cordial.  20.  The  wine  does  not  into\ 
the  man ;  the  man  makes  himself  drunk.  2 1 .  A  fair  countenance  is  a  poor 
inheritance.  22.  A  single  guest  does  not  require  two  lodgings.  23.  To  be 
one  day  a  priest  and  the  next  a  bell-ringer.  24.  He  wishes  to  hide  his  track, 
and  yet  he  walks  on  the  snow.  25.  When  the  tree  falls  there  is  no  shn. 
26.  The  superior  man  thinks  not  on  old  evil  deeds.  27.  A  single  thread  is 
not  enough  to  make  a  rope.  28.  If  you  wish  to  know  thr  thoughts  which 
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j.  22.  t'ing  k'eu-chung  yen.    29.  Jo  yau  twdn  tsiii-fd,  sing-yen  k'dn  tsill  jin. 

k.  6.  30.  Tsz  yu:  "Jin  wu  yuen  lu,  pi  yiu  kin  yiu."    31.  Yu  chl  k'1  kiun, 

k.  20.  sien-shi  k'l  chin;   yu  shl  k'l-jtn,  sien-shi  k't-yiu;  yu  eld  k"i-fil,  sien 

1.  ;.  sJil  k'i-tsz.     32.  Fing-fung  sill  p*o,  kwn-ke  yiu  t$<ni  .   kiUn-txz  sii't  j'in, 

1.  22.  ll-i  chdng  tsai.     33.  Pe-yu  i  yu  wu-ni,  pu-ndng  chin-she  k'i-se;  kiiln- 

m.  9.  tsz  chu  yu  chu-ti,  pu-ndng  jen-lwdn  k'i-sln;    silny-pe  k'o-l  nai  &u- 
m.  26.  shwdng,  mlng-chi  k'o-l  she  kien-wel.     34.  Ji-yii  sill  ming,  pu-chaufu- 

n.  12.  pw'dn  chl  hid:  tau-kien  sill  kwal,  pu-chdn  wu-tsili  chl  jin;  fl  tsal 

n.  27.  hiing  ho,  pu  ft  shin-kid  chl  indn.    35.  Jln-sdng,  chiwisdng;  chl-sdng, 

o.  14.  jin  i  lau;  sin  chi  yi-tsl  sdng,  2)u-kid  tvii-chdng  tati. 


9.     Extracts  from  the  Chlng-yln  tsili-yau,  v.  native  text  (lithographed), 

page  9. 

a.  2.  Ti-yl  twdn.     Jl-chdng. 

a.  8.          Ts'lng-tsau  k'l-lai,  kiau  hai-tsz-mdn,  sau-saii  ti,  kicnl-kiait  hn-<~i. 

a.  23.  shwill  si  lien,  p'aii  wdn  hau  did  k'i-k'1.     Mil-yiu  sz  tl  shi-heii,  k'dii- 

b.  14.  k'dn  shii,  sie-sie  tsz,  sdn-licing-ko  sz-u'dn  pdng-yiu  tso-ko  shl,  hid  ko 

c.  6.  wel-k'l,  kiai-kidi  mdn-dr,  tsiu  k'o-l  kioo-tl  ji-tsz  liau.      Tail-funi  Itid- 

c.  23.  wu,  Id  kl  pdng-kung,  she  kl  t'iau  tsien,  pd  che-slun  klu-kwu.  hu-u-tung 

d.  14.  hwo-tung.     Jin  yiu  yiu  tslng-shin,  yiu  chdng-king;   che-til  shi  h<nr 
0.3.  sz.     Pu-yau  wdng  wai-t'eu  t'dn-wdn,  pu-yaii  teu-k'i,  pii.-yaii  ta-kid 

e.  18.  pien-tsill,  pu-yau  to-sz,  pu-yaii  nau-tsiu,  pu-yau  kwo-kid.     Wu  shivo 

f.  9.  tl  hwd  yl-tien  dr  tso-ti  tu  mu-yiu  d!  Nl  yau  t'ing-cho, pu-yau  icu/iy- 

g.  2.  Jd  liau  d! — Tien  ko  tang-dr  lal  d;  lie-kit  ylng-tsz,  tsang-mo  ts'iau  tl 
g.  20.  kien  nl? 

h.  2.  Ti-dr  twdn.     Tse-kiau. 

h.  8.  Yi-ko-jin  ch'u-lai,  sidng-yil  pdng-yiu,  tsung-yau  tai  s1ni;unj  i/^n- 

h.  22.  ts'ing,  kien-liau  nd-sie  cliiny-kiny  jin,  kidng  ll-i-ti,  kitn-hv-ti.  luii-><ht- 

i.  14.  tl,  tung-tl  kwel-ku-tl  yiu  lidng-sln-tl,  kien-kwo  shi-miiu-n,  yni  tsai- 

j.  6.  ts'ing-tl,  yiu  pqn-sz-tl,  k'o-l  kau-te-cliu-tl,  nl  ts'al  hau  t'l-t'u 

j.  24.  yii,  kdn-chS  t'd  tseu,  kiing-king  t'd,  pu-hau  t'al-indn  t'd;    -t/ 

k.  14.  sidng-kiuen,  yiu-sz  sidng-pang;  pien  td-kid  yiu  y~t  liau.     Jo  ts'iau- 

kinds  of  poems  are  enumerated,  but  many  of  these  are  inconsiderable  in  extent  and  im- 
portance. The  best  specimens  are  full  of  metaphorical  and  allegorical  expressions,  ancient 
and  obsolete  words,  allusions  to  history  and  fable,  with  references  to  customs  and  opinions, 
known  only  to  the  learned.  This  renders  Chinese  poetry  very  difficult  for  foreigners  to 
understand. 

The  specimens  given  on  page  33  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  to  bo  found  in  the 
Ku  T'dny-shi  hft-kial,  'the  poetry  of  the  ancient  T'any  (dynasty)  explained,'  a  work  in 
5  vols.  12°. 

M'(-)/<iH</  (33.  b.  16)  was  the  name  of  a  royal  palace  in  Ch'&mj-anK,  during  the  I/<in 
dynasty,  which  ended  A.  D.  260. 
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occupy  a  mans  heart,  just  listen  to  the  word,  ol  ),i.  mouth.     29.  If  you  want 
to  break  through  drunken  habits,  look  at  a  drunken  man  wh.-n  you  are  sober. 
30.  Confucius  said :  "  If  a  man  will  not  can-  for  the  futun-,  I,,-  «,  rt.iii.lv  will 
have  present  sorrow."     31.  If  you  wish  to  kuow  tl 
first  look  at  his  ministers ;  if  you  would  understand  a  man.  first  l-.uk  :•• 
friends;  if  you  would  know  a  father,  first  look  at  his  son.     32.  Tln.ii'.- 
screen  be  broken,  its  frame  is  still  preserved ;  though  tin-  Miperi. 
poor,  propriety  and  rectitude  still  remain.     33.  ThomJ.  tl..    whi:. 
cast  into  the  dirt,  its  purity  cannot  be  sullied  :  though  the  good  man  In  ,• 
vile  place,  it  cannot  taint  and  disorder  his  heart.     The  fir  and  tin-  cypress  can 
endure  snow  and  frost;   and  bright  wisdom  can  walk  through  difficulty  and 
danger.    34.  Though  the  sun  and  moon  are  bright,  they  cannot  shine  beneath 
an  up-turned  bowl:  though  the  sword  (of  justice)  be  swift,  it  cannot  .1. 
tate  the  innocent,  nor  can  unlooked-for  calamity,  with  its  evil  genius,  . 
the  dwelling  of  the  prudent.    35.  Man  is  born,  but  knowledge  is  not  born  (with 
him);  when  knowledge  is  acquired,  man  soon  grows  old;  when  his  mind  has 
obtained  a  fulness  of  knowledge,  before  he  is  aware,  the  great  change  comes 
over  him. 

Translation  of  the  Extracts  from  tlte  Ching-yln  teiii-yaii,  v.  native  text 
(litlwgraplied),  page  9. 

First  section.     On  every-day  affairs. 

Rise  early  and  call  the  servant-boys  to  sweep  the  floor,  to  water  the  flowers, 
to  warm  water  for  washing  the  face,  and  to  make  a  cup  of  good  tea  to  drink. 
When  you  have  nothing  to  do,  look  at  a  book,  or  write  some  characters,  or  with 
two  or  three  literary  friends  make  a  verse  (or  two),  or  play  a  game  at  chess 
(lit.  'conquest'  or  'siege'),  to  dissipate  sadness,  thus  you  will  be  able  to  pass 
the  day.  When  noon  is  come,  pull  a  few  twangs  of  the  bow,  and  shoot  a  few 
arrows ;  as  for  that  body  of  muscle  and  bone  of  yours,  exercise  it  well.  Thus 
a  man  will  get  good  spirits,  and  will  grow  strong :  all  these  are  good  things 
to  do.  But  don't  go  abroad  hankering  after  amusement,  don't  create  disturb- 
ances, don't  fight  and  brawl,  don't  be  a  busy-body,  don't  be  noisy  over  ; 
wine,  don't  wander  from  house  to  house.  What  I  have  said  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, there  is  no  mistake  in  it.  Do  you  listen  and  don't  forget  it. 

Light  the  lamp  and  bring  it  here,  it  is  as  dark  as  midnight,  how  can  I  see! 

The  second  section.     On  selecting  acquaintances. 

When  a  man  goes  out  to  hold  intercourse  with  friends,  he  should  carry  a  pair 
of  eyes  in  his  head ;  and  when  you  see  those  who  are  men  of  rectitude,  or  those 
who  speak  with  propriety  and  justice,  the  cordial  and  honest  men,  and  those 
who  understand  customs,  those  who  have  a  conscience,  and  tho.se  who  have  seen 
the  world,  those  who  have  natural  talent  and  good  sense,  on  wliom  you  may 
rely, — do  you  then  seek  their  acquaintance,  and  walk  in  their  footsteps,  respect 

them  and  do  not  slight  them  ;  if  you  have  any  •: 1  projrct  in  luuul,  consult 

with  them,  and  in  matters  of  business  mutually  assist  <>no  another,  thus  1 

PART  II.  O 
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1.  3.       kien-liaii  nd-sie  pii-haa  jin,  yi  tien-dr  p&n-sz,  tu  mu-yiu;    yl  pd 
1.  20.     kwdng-kw'dn  tsiil,  hung-p'ien  jin-kid, 


1 0.  Extracts  from  the  Ching-yin  tsui-yau,  v.  native  text  (lithographed), 

page  10. 

a.  2.  yiu  pu-hau    pi-k'i,    ts'iuen-kdn    sie    hwan-chdng   ti   sz,   yiii   pu- 

a.  1 6.  ttlng  yen,  yiii  pu-ku  lien,  yiu  t'au  jin  hien.     Jin-kid  met  t'd,  t'd  ye 

b.  7.  pii-hai  sau;  che-ydng  tl  jin,  ngo  ts'iau-kien-liau,  tsiu  nau-liau  t'd,  nl 

b.  23.  ts'ien-wdn  pu-yati  t'i-t'd  tseil-lung,  t'd  tsiu  kw'al-p'ien  nl-tl  yin-tsz 

c.  21.  tsien:  hwdn  pu  td-kln,  t'd  hwdn  yaii  wti  nl-tl  si,  sdng-ch'u  hii-to  sz 

d.  13.  led.     Tin  shimmo  pien-i  rii?   Ts'ung-kln-4-heii  ni  yau  tct,  chu-i,  ts'ai 

e.  5.  hau  yd! 

f.  2.  Ti-sdn  twdn.     Tsd-hwd. 

f.  8.  Jin  tsiii  yau-kln  shi  shwd-hwd.     Ni  ts'iad  nti-sie  yiii  ming-se  tl  jin, 

f.  24.  fan-wai  pu-t'tiny,  t'd  shwd-ch'u  tl  hwd,  tsung-shi  ch'u-kmg  jl-tien,  yiu 

g.  15.  wdn^yd,  ts&  pu-yung  shwo  16.    T'd  tsiu  siii-k'eu  shwd  kupd  ts'ln-ch'dng 
h.  7.  tl  hwd-dr,  ye  ki6-te  td-fdng,  yiu  t'l-kiu, — pu-kiau-ngau,  pu-hid-tsd. 
h.  24.  Jin-kid  t'ing-liau,  ts£-jen  kw'd-t'd  huriii-shwo  hwd  liau.      Jen  dr 
i.  13.  ching-klng  hwd,  ku-jen  yau-t'ing,  tsiu-shi  shi-tslng-sJidng,  nd-sie  hien- 
j.  3.  tsd  jin-t&ng  ti  hwd,  ye  yau  fang  ctidng-dr-to  t'lng-t'ing.    Sui-jen  pu- 
j.  19.  pi  hid  t'd,  ye  yau  chi-tau,  kd-chu  fung-su;   tsang-md  shi  tsan-hwd, 
k.  10.  ts'u-hwd,  yd-hwd,  nid-pd  hwd,  fung-chlng  jin  ti  hwd,  siau  md  jin,  ti 
1.  i.  hwd;   jin-kid  shwo-ch'u-lai,  nl  pu-tung  tl,  tsiu  ch' ing -liau  ko  tsU- 
1.  1 6.  t'iau-tsz  liau. 

11.  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kw6  chi,  chap.  I,  v.  native  text  (lithographed), 

page  n. 

a.  2.  Ti-yl  hwiii. 

a.  7.  Ten  t'au-yuen  hau-kl  sdn  kl  i. 

b.  7.  Chan  Hwdng-kin  ylng-hiung  sheu  ll  kung. 

c.  i.  Hwd-shwu  t'icn-hid  td-shi;    'fan-kiu  pl-h6,  hS-kiu  pi-fan.1     Cheu 

c.  16.  mu  tsi-kwofan-tsang,  ping  ji  yu  Ts'in;  kl  Ts'in  ml  chi  lieu  Ts'ii  J/n'/i 

d.  7.  fan-tsang,  yiu  ping  jl  yu  Hdn.     Hdn  chad,  tsz  Kau-tsu  chdn  pe-she 

d.  22.  Ar  k'l  i,  yi-t'ung  t'ien-hid.     Heu  lai  Kwdng-wu  chiimj-hlny.  c: 

e.  ii.  chi  Hien-ti,  suifan-wei  Sdn-kwS.     Ch'ui  k'i  chi  Iwdn  chi  yiii,  t'ai-ch'l 


Kicel-ttiSn  (33.  c.  15),  'the  noble  and  the  mean,'  both  have  their  plans  of  aggrandise- 
ment ;  the  former  at  court,  the  latter  in  the  market.  The  poet  wishes  to  show  that  the 
noble  man  and  the  mean  man  are  alike  different  from  the  ascetic,  who  alone  can  retire 
from  the  world  and  its  projects  for  getting  gain.  H«  al<mo  <;ui  enjoy  the  outward  things, — 
the  soft  rain,  the  bright  grass,  the  blue  mountain,  and  the  singing  birds, — which  arise 
without  liis  arrangement  and  yield  him  pleasure. 
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parties  will  be  profited.     But  you  will  see  those  bad  men,  who  have  not  the 
slightest  particle  of  good  sense,  a  set  of  sharpers,  who  deceive  people, 

Translation  of  the  Extracts  from  the  Ching-yln  tsiii-yau,  v.  native  text 

(litlwgraphed),  page  10. 

who  are  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition,  entirely  taken  up  with  questionable 
affairs, —  men  who  will  not  take  hints,  and  who  have  no  regard  for  appearances, 
who  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  displeasure  of  others ;  and  when  they  are 
scolded,  they  do  not  feel  ashamed.  When  I  see  such  men,  I-directly  give  them 
a  scolding.  You  should  on  no  account  whatever  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them.  If  you  associate  with  them,  they  will  swindle  you  out  of  your  money : 
but  that  would  be  of  little  consequence,  if  they  did  not  prejudice  your  affairs 
and  produce  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Then  what  benefit  will  there  be  in 
that?  From  the  very  first  do  you  be  decided,  and  then  all  will  be  well ! 

The  third  section.     On  miscellaneous  phrases. 

The  most  important  thing  for  a  man  is  to  speak  well.  Now  when  you  see  men 
of  note,  different  from  the  common  herd,  you  will  find  that  their  language  has 
a  classic  elegance  about  it,  and  an  air  of  refinement,  of  which  it  is  needless  to 
speak.  Even  when  they  utter  the  first  expression  which  comes  to  their  lips  in 
ordinary  parlance,  you  may  perceive  a  liberality  of  sentiment  and  a  regularity 
about  it, — it  is  neither  haughty  nor  mean.  When  people  hear  them,  they,  of 
course,  praise  them  highly,  as  being  able  to  speak  properly  and  classically. 
Assuredly  you  should  listen  to  them.  Then  there  is  the  language  of  the  mar- 
ket-place and  the  well,  and  the  talk  of  loungers  and  of  various  classes  of  men ; 
you  must  stretch  your  ears  to  catch  these ;  for  although  you  need  not  learn 
them,  you  should  know  them,  as  well  as  the  customs  of  every  place ;  what  is 
village  talk,  coarse  language,  elegant  language,  cruel,  insulting  language,  the 
language  of  flattery,  ridicule,  abuse,  &c.,  for  when  men  utter  such,  and  you  do 
not  understand,  you  will  seem  exactly  like  a  country  clown. 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kwd  chi,  chap.  /,  v.  native  text 
(lithographed},  page  n. 

Chapter  the  first. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  peach-garden  three  brave  men  form  a  righteous  league. 

By  exterminating  the  Yellow-turbans  the  heroes  raise  their  reputation. 

It  is  a  common  saying  with  respect  to  the  state  of  nations,  that  '  the  long- 
divided  must  unite,  the  long-united  must  divide.'  At  the  end  of  the  Cheu 
dynasty  the  empire  was  divided  into  seven  kingdoms ;  these  contended  together 
and  were  finally  united  in  the  Tsin  dynasty;  and  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Tsin  family,  the  houses  of  Ts'u  and  Han  strove  together  and  were  at  last 
merged  in  the  Han  dynasty.  The  universal  dominion  of  the  Han  commenced 
with  the  Emperor  Kau^tsu,  who  destroyed  the  white  serpent  and  raised  a 
body  of  patriot  soldiers.  Afterwards  Kwang-wu  arose  as  his  successor,  and 
he  in  turn  transmitted  the  throne  to  Hien-ti.  The  power  of  the  state  was 
then  divided,  and  became  Three  Kingdoms.  If  we  proceed  to  investigate 
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f.  2.  yu  Hiodn-L ing,  dr  ti.    Hivdit-t't  kln-ku  shen-lui,  tsdng-sin  hwdn-kiodn, 

f.  17.  tiffwdnrtip'dng.    Lu«j-titsiwei;  Td-tsidmj-k iHn,  T< i'i-ii-ii :   T'<i'<-/'<>. 

g.  7.  C/ti/j-fuit.  JcHiuj-sldny  fd-tso.    Slu  i/iu  hn:tin-kn-<l,i  Tsau-tsl  tf<n<j  l>tt<>/- 
g.  21.  k'iucn;   Teii-vli  Clint-fan  men  chti  chi;  lu-sz  pu-r>il,fdn  wei  so  hai; 
h.  12.  C/uint/-kii(cn  ttt.i  te;  yu  hung.     Kien-ning  dr-nien,  s£-yu,  wdng-j'i.  Ti. 
i.  2.  yil  W<m-te  tien,fany  shiny  tso  ;  ticn-ko  kw'ditg-fung  tte&-ie\}  tM-k&n 
i.  17.  yi-t'iau  tslng-she,  is  titty  lidny-slidny  fl  tsiany-hid-lai,  fan  yil  i-shdny. 
j.  8.  Ti  fany  tuu,  t*i-yiu  kl  kin  ji-kting,  pe-kwdn  k'ii  pan  pi,  su-seu  sM  pti- 
k.  i.  kien-Uau.    Hwu-jen  td-liii  td  yii,  kid  I  pluiy-po,  16  ta&pu>dn-ye)tf<Jmg- 
k.  18.  chl;  hwai  k'i&  fdny-ti  wti-su.     Kien-nl<ng  s£-nien  dr-yii,  Lu-yuny  ti 
1.  8.  chin,  yiu  hal-shioiil  fdn-yl,  yuen-hal  kti-nun,  tsln  p'l  td  Idny  kiuenjl 
1.  24.  fuil  chiiny. 


12.  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kwd  chi,  v.  native  text  (lithographed),  page  12. 

a.  i.  Shi  Kii-lu  kiun  yiu  hiung-ti  sdn-jm;  yimlny,CJidng-ki6;  yiming, 

a.  17.  Chdny-pau;  yl  ming,  Chdny-lidng.     Net,  Cltdny-kio  pqn-shi  ko  pu-tl 

b.  ;.  Siti-ts'ai,  ym  jl-slidn  tsal-y&;  yii  yl  laii-jin,  pi-yen  tuny-yen,  sheit 

b.  22.  chl  li-chdng,  hwdn  Kio  chl  yl  tung  chung,  I  t'ien-shii  sdn  kiuen  sheu 

c.  1 1 .  chl,  yu :  "  Tsz  ming,  '  T'ai-ping  yaii-shti,,'  ju  te  chl,  tang  tai  T'ien 

c.  25.  siuen  hwd  p'u  kiu  shl-jtn,  j6  ming  l-sln,  pi  hit  y6  pad."     Kio  pal, 

d.  1 6.  wan  sing  ming.    Lau-jln  yu:  "Wu  nai  Ndn-hwd  lau-sien  ye."    Yen- 

e.  5.  kl  hiod  chln-tslng-fung  dr  k'il.         *          *          *          * 

6.13.  Tslng  yu:    "  Tse-plng  chung,  ngo-plng  kwd,  ming-kung  i  ts6  su 

f.  i.  chail-Mun  ylng-tV    Lid-yen  jen  k"i  shwo,  siil  tsl  ch'it  pang,  chaii-md 

f.  1 6.  i-plng.      Pdng-wdn  hing  tau  Cho-hien  yln  ctiu  Chti-hien  chung  y'i-kn 

g.  6.  ylny-hiung.     Nci  jin  pu  shin  had  tu-shu,  sing  kwdn-hd,  kwd  yen  yii, 
g.  21.  hl-nu  pit  hing  yii  se,  su  yiu  td  chi,  chuen  had  kl-kiau  t'ien-hid  hau-k"t, 
h.  14.  sdng-te  shln-chdng  pd-che,  lidng-dr  chiii-kien,  shwdng-sheii  kwo  yil  si, 


(33.  k.  24)  here  means  Yiu-cheu  itself,  which  was  the  name  of  Shing-l-ing*, 
(Moukden,  the  capital  of  Manchuria,)  under  the  Hdn  dynasty. 
The  city  of  P?-ti  (33.  in.  17)  was  in  Kwel-cheu  fu . 

The  lithographed  pages  (9 — 14)  which  follow  here,  were  printed  in  London  from  the 
author's  handwriting,  but  they  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  34  pages  of  letter-pros*  which 
'lone  in  Hongkong.     This  accounts  for  the.  absence  of  pages  i — 8,  page  9  having 
printed  first  to  suit  the  convenience  of  pupils  who  did  not  need  the  earlier 
which    were    extracts   from    the    Ancient   Classics    &c.,   and   which  were    subsequently 
printed  in  Hongkong.      The  extracts  from   the  Cliiny-yin  t.tiii-i/nu  arc   likely  to  ; 
very  serviceable  to  the  student,  they  present  him  with  a  good  many  expressions  in  the 
Peking  dialect,  though  not  of  the  extreme  kind,  and  they  would  easily  pass  current 
in  the  southern  provinces.     Among  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Peking  dialect  is 
the  frequent  use  of  the  perfect  particle  liaiih  and  the  formative  particle  drc.     There  is  a 
•  lancy  of  expression,  and.  in  pronunciation,  an  uncommon  sharpness  of  utterance  in 
the  case  of  all  let  tern  which  admit  it  (hi,  tsi,  chi,  si,  hi). 
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the  cuusc  of  this  revolution,  we  shall  find  that  it  began  with  th.  two  KiuptTore 
Hwan  and  Ling.     When  the  Emperor  Ihoan  died,  Liny  came  to  tin-  throne. 
The  marshal  Teu-uw  and  the  guardian  Chin-fan  became  coadjutors  in  tin- 
government.    Now  it  happened  that  when  the  eunuch  Taau-ks't  and  his  \ 
were  intriguing  for  power,  Teu-wu  and  Chin-fan  formed  a  counter-plot  to 
exterminate  them;  but  the  scheme  was  discovered,  and  turned  out  itijin 
to  themselves;  and  the  eunuchs  from  this  time  increased  in  audacity. 

On  the  i5th  day  of  the  4th  month  of  the  and  y«  ai -.  f\'i>'u-nimj  ('  tranquillity 
established')  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  Audit-in •«•,  and  just  as  he 
was  ascending  the  throne,  a  violent  wind  suddenly  rushed  from  a  corner  of 
the  Hall,  and  what  should  they  see  but  a  great  green  snake,  seeming  to  fly 
down  from  the  beam  above,  which  coiled  itself  up  upon  tin  imperial  seat. 
The  Emperor  fell  down  in  terror,  but  the  attendants  quickly  rescued  him  and 
carried  him  into  the  palace.  The  mandarins,  one  and  all,  hastened  away; 
and,  in  a  moment,  the  serpent  itself  vanished.  On  a  sudden  it  ln-^an  to 
thunder  loud  and  to  rain  heavily,  accompanied  with  hail  stones.  This  con- 
tinued until  midnight,  and  laid  in  ruins  an  immense  number  of  dwellings. 

In  the  2nd  month  of  the  4th  year  of  this  same  Emperor,  an  earthquake 
was  felt  in  Lo-yang,  the  sea  inundated  the  lands,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  were  washed  away. 

Translation  of  Hie  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kw6  chi,  v.  native  text  (lithographed), 

page  12. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  the  district  of  Ku-lti  three  brothers,  named 
Chang-kid,  Chang-pau,  and  Chang-Hang.  Now  this  Chang-kio  did  not  take  the 
degree  of  Siu-tsai  (B.  A.),  but  proceeded  to  the  hills  to  gather  medicinal  herbs. 
There  he  met  one  day  an  aged  man  with  a  fair  and  youthful  countenance, 
who  held  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  cane.  He  called  Kin  into  a  eavt-,  and  gave 
him  three  sacred  volumes,  saying :  "  These  are  called, '  The  Arts  necessary  for 
producing  Peace.'  Take  them,  and  in  the  name  of  Heaven  proclaim  the  doc- 
trine of  reform,  that  the  world  may  be  saved.  And  should  contrary  thoughts 
arise  in  your  mind,  you  will  suffer  the  reward  of  the  wicked."  Ki6  bowed  and 
enquired  his  name  and  surname.  The  old  man  said :  "  I  am  the  aged  genius 
of  Nan-hwa"  and  having  uttered  these  words  he  vanished  into  thin  air  and 
was  gone.  *  *  * 

Tsing  said:  "The  rebel  soldiers  are  many,  our  soldiers  are  few;  your 
Excellency  should  at  once  raise  an  army  to  oppose  the  enemy."  Livrym 
acquiesced  in  this  advice,  and  immediately  issued  a  placard,  calling  upon 
patriots  to  enlist.  This  document  reached  the  town  of  Chd,  and  n  brave  man 
of  the  place  responded  to  the  call.  He  was  not  much  of  a  scholar,  but  his  dis- 
position was  magnanimous  and  kind,  and  his  words  were  few;  th.  f,,  lings  of 
anger  and  pleasure  were  rarely  visible  in  his  countenance,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  °a  strong  will.  He  loved  to  form  friendships  with  the  brave  men  of  the 
empire.  His  height  was  eight  cte  (near  seven  feet);  his  two  ears  t 
down  on  his  shoulders;  his  hands  reached  down  to  his  knees;  he  was  able  to 


SAN-KWOH  CHI.  [Lith.  12.  i.  4. — 13. 1. 25.] 

i.  4.  mu  ndng  tsz  kit  k'i  tir;  mien  jit,  kwdn-yu,  shdn  jd  t'd  chl;  Chdng- 

i.  19.  shdn  Tsing  wdng  Lid  shing  chl  lied,  Hdn  King-ti  Kid-hid  hiuen  son; 

j.  8.  sing  Lid,  ming  Pei,  tsz  Hiuen-te. 

j.  17.          Tdng-jl  kien-liau  pdng^wdn,  k'ai-jen  ch'dng-t'dn,  siii-hed  yl-jin  li- 

k.  7.  shlng  yen  yu:    "Td-chdng-fu  pu-yu  kwd-kid  ch'u-ll,  ho-ku  ch'dng- 

k.  22.  t'dn?"   Hiiten-te  hwiii  shi  k'i  jin,  shin  pd-che,  shlng  jd  ku-lid,  shi  jd 

1.  13.  pd,n-ma.     Hiuen-te  kien  t'd  hing-mau  i-c/tdng,  wdn  k'i  sing-ming. 

1 3.    Extract  from  the  Sdn-kw6  chi  continued,  v.  native  text  (lithographed), 

page  13. 

a.  i.  K'i-jin  yu:   "Meu  Sing  Chang,  ming  Fl,  tsz  Yl-tl.     Shi  kti  Cho- 

a.  15.  kiun,  p'o  yiit  chwdng-t'ien,  mai-tsiu  t'd-chii,  chuen  lutu  kl-kiau  t'ien- 

b.  5.  hid  hau-kl;  kid-ts'ai  kien  kiing  k'dn  pdng  dr  t'dn,  kd-tsz  sidng-wdn." 

b.  20.  Hiuen-te  yu:    "Ngo  pdn  Hdn-shl  tsung-tsln,  sing  Lid,  ming  Pei; 

c.  8.  kin  wdn  Hwang-kin  clidng-lwdn,  yiit  chi  yu  p'6-tse  gdn-min.    Hdn  ll 

c.  23.  pu-ndng !  Ku  ch'dng-t'dn  dr."     Fl  yu:  "  Ngo  p'o  yiu  tsz-ts'ai,  tang 

d.  1 2.  chau-mu  hidng-yung,  yu  kung  t'ung  ku  td-sz.      Ju-M  ?"    Hiuen-te 

e.  i.  shln-hl,  sni  yii  t'ung  ji  ts'dn-tien  chung  yin-tsiu.     Ching  yin  kien, 

e.  15.  kien  yl  td  Hdn,  tiil-clio  yl  Hang  che-tsz,  tau  tien  m-dn-sheii  hie-liaU. 

f.  6.  Jl  tien  tso-hid  pien  hwdn  tsiU-pau:  "  Kw'ai  chln-tsiu-lai  k'i,  ngo  tai- 

f.  21.  k&njl-cliing-k'u  t'eu-kiHn.n 

g.  2.          Hiuen-te  k'dn  k'i  jin,  sidng-mad  t'dng-t'dng,  wel-fung  pin-pin, 
g.  15.  tsiu  yau  t'd  t'ung  tso,  t'ail  k'i  sing  ming.     K'i  jin  yu:  "Wit  sing 
h.  4.  Kwdn,  ming  Yu,  tsz  Sheu-ch'dng,  heu  kal  Yiin-ch'dng,  Ho-tung  Kidi 
h.  17.  lidng  jin  ye.      Yin  pdn-chU  shi-lmd,  l-shi  ling  jin,  pei  wit  shd-Uait, 
i.  8.  t'ad  ndn  Kidng-Hd  wit-lu  nien  \.     Kin  wdn  tsz  chu,  chau-kiun  p'o- 
\.  23.  tse,  ti-lal  ying-md."    Hiuen-te  siii  i  kl  chi  kau-chl.     Yun-ch'dng  td-hi, 
j.  15.  t'ung  tad  Chdng-fl  chwdng  shdng,  kdng-l   td-sz.      Fl   yu:    " Xgo 
k.  4.  chwdng  heu  yiu  t'ad-yuen,  hwd-k'al  ching  shing,  ming-jl  tdng  yii 
k.  1 6.  yuen  chung  tse  kad  t'ien-ti;  ngo  sdn-jin  kl-wei,  hiung-ti,  hie  ll  t'dng- 
1.  7.  sin,  jen-heti  k'o  t'd  td-sz."     Hiuen-tS,  yun-ch'dng  tsi-shlng  ying  yu: 
1.  22.  "  Jd-tsz  shin  hau." 


The  passages  given  on  pages  n — 13  are  from  the  frln-kicv,  with  which  the  student  is 
already  acquainted  (v.  Chrest.  pp.  17 — 20).  The  '  Yellow -turbans'  (Hwdng-kin,  n.  b.  8) 
were  rebels  under  the  leadership  of  Chdng-kiS  (12.  a.  13),  who,  besides  being  a  general, 
pretended  to  perform  cures  by  charms  and  exorcism.  He  raised  an  immense  army,  which 
he  organized  and  allotted  to  subordinate  generals.  At  the  close  of  the  Hdn  dynasty 
(A.  D.  226),  after  the  reign  of  the  last  Emperor  Hicn-tl  (11.  e.  12),  the  division  of  the 
country  into  three  kingdoms  took  place.  The  two  Emperors  If  wdn  and  Li  ng  (\\.  f.  3,  4) 
were  weak  and  lax  in  their  government,  and  this  brought  on  a  rebellion,  which  assumed 
larger  proportions  under  Tuny-chS,  a  man  of  great  strength  and  military  ability.  His 
career  of  cruelty,  during  which  he  slaughtered  vast  numbers  of  his  enemies,  was  brought  to 
an  early  close,  for  Lii-pu  (v.  20.  d.  5,  7)  destroyed  him  and  all  his  family.  The  Imperialist 
cause  was  upheld  by  the  generals  Lii-pi  (13.  c.  5,  7)  a  mat-seller,  Kwan-yu  (13.  h.  4,  6)  a 
seller  of  sour-curds,  and  Chr'uig-ft  (13.  j.  17^  a  pork-butcher.  These  were  the  three  brave 


"THE  THREE  KINGDOMS."  10.S 

see  his  own  ears;  hie  face  was  like  the  jewel  on  a  crown;  and  his  lips  were 
ruddy  like  rubies.     He  was  a  descendant  of  the  ninth  gem-nit i«.n  from  A 
ti  of  the  Han  dynasty;  his  clan  name  was  Liu,  his  surname  Pei,  and  his  title 
was  Hiuen-te, 

When  he  saw  the  above-mentioned  placard,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
immediately  behind  him  a  man  exclaimed  with  H  loud  voice:  "  When  a  tine 
fellow  does  not  exert  his  strength  for  his  country,  why  does  he  sigh  so  deeply?" 
Hiuen-te  turned  round  and  beheld  a  man  about  seven  feet  high,  having  a  v 
like  thunder,  and  a  physique  like  that  of  a  vigorous  charger.  When  Uiuen-tt 
saw  this  extraordinary  figure,  he  enquired  his  name  and  surname. 

Translation  of  the  Extract  from  the  Sdn-kioS  chi  continued,  v.  native  text 
(lithographed),  page  13. 

The  man  replied :  "  My  name  is  Chang,  my  surname  Fl,  and  my  titl« 
For  generations  we  have  dwelt  in  this  district  of  ChS,  and  we  have  a  small 
landed  property  here.  I  deal  in  wine  and  slaughter  pigs.  I  am  fond  of  forming 
the  acquaintance  of  the  brave  men  of  the  empire.  When  I  saw  you  just  now 
looking  at  the  placard  and  sighing,  I  could  not  help  speaking  to  you."  Hiuen- 
te  said  :  "  I  am  descended  from  the  house  of  Han,  my  name  is  Liu  and  my 
surname  Pei.  When  I  lately  heard  that  the  Yellow-turbans  were  in  rebellion, 
the  wish  arose  in  my  mind  to  break  their  power  and  to  give  peace  to  the 
people.  Would  that  my  strength  were  adequate  to  it !  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  sighed."  Fl  replied :  "  I  have  some  small  means,  let  us  call  out  our 
brave  countrymen,  and  with  you,  Sir,  begin  to  put  the  great  affair  into  execu- 
tion, what  do  you  think  of  that?"  Hiuen-te  was  much  pleased,  and  they 
forthwith  entered  the  village  inn  to  take  some  wine.  Just  as  they  were 
drinking,  they  saw  a  fine  son  of  Han  (a  Chinaman),  pushing  along  a  hand- 
cart, who,  coming  up,  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  inn.  Having  entered  the 
inn,  he  sat  down  and  called  to  the  waiter :  "  Pour  out  quickly  some  wine  for 
me  to  drink,  I  am  in  haste  to  reach  the  city  to  join  the  army."  Hiutn- 
te,  seeing  that  the  man  had  a  noble  aspect  and  a  dignified  bearing,  invited 
him  to  join  them,  and  then  enquired  his  name  and  surname.  The  man 
replied:  "My  name  is  Kwan,  my  surname  Tu,  and  my  title  Sheu-ch'ang, 
which  has  been  altered  to  Yun-ch'ang.  I  am  a  native  of  Kiairliang  in  IIo- 
tung.  When  a  man  of  influence  in  my  native  place,  relying  on  his  power,  had 
insulted  and  oppressed  the  people,  I  killed  him;  and,  having  escaped  with 
difficulty,  for  five  or  six  years  I  have  been  in  the  River  and  Lake  province*. 
Having  recently  heard  in  this  place  that  an  army  is  being  raised  to  sut 
the  rebels,  I  am  going  (to  the  city)  on  purpose  to  enlist."  Hiuen-ii  at  once 
told  him  of  his  own  project.  Yiin-ch'any  was  much  pleased,  and  they  went 
together  to  Chang-fl's  farm  to  consult  about  the  matter.  Fl  said :  "  At  the 
back  of  my  farm  there  is  a  peach  garden,  the  flowers  are  just  in  full  bl<  • 
Let  us  to-morrow  in  that  garden  sacrifice  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  we  three 
men  will  unite  as  brethren,  with  all  our  hearts,  and  then  we  may  plan  aln.ut 
this  great  matter."  Hiuen-te  and  Yiin-ch'ang  with  one  voice  exclaimed: 
"  That  is  very  good." 


104  I-SHIH  YU-YEX.          [Litli.  14.  a.  a.  —  14.1.25.] 

14.    From  /Esop's  Fables,  by  Robert  Thorn,  Esq.,  v.  native  text  (lithographed), 

page  1  4. 

a.  2.  Ch'ai  p'dng  ydng. 

a.  6.  Pw'dn-ku  ts'u,  niau-sheu  kial  ndny  yen.     Yl-jl  ch'ai  yii  yAng,  t'ung 

a.  20.  Men  yln-shii'iii  ;  dial  yii  pang  k'i  yAng  ;  tsz-nitn  ivii  I  tsle  ts'z,  nal 

b.  10.  kidng  tee  chl  yii:    "Jii  hwnn-chtt  tsz  shn'ii'i,  sJu  1a<i-fu  pn-ndng  y"<n, 

b.  25.  kal  shd.      Ydng  till  yii:   "  Td-wdng  tsai  sJidng  lid,  ydng  tsal  hid  lid  ; 

c.  14.  siii  chu  wu  gal."     Ch'ai  fu  tsl  yu:  "Jit  k'ii-nien  meil-jl  ch'ii-ycn  le- 
ft.. 5.  tsiil  yH  ngd,  yl  kal  shd."     Ydng  yu:  "  Td  wdng  wu  };  k'i'i  nu-u  meil- 

d.  20.  ji  ydng  wi  cJiu-shl,  gdn-ndng  te-tsui  td-wdng  ?"  Ch'ai  tsl  pien-siu  wei 

e.  ii.  nu,  tsl  chl  yu:  "  Jd  chlfu-mu  te-tsiii  yii  ngd,  yljii  chl  tsiil  ye."     Siii 

f.  4.  pang  chl.      Yen  yun:  "  Yu  kid  chl  tsiil,  ho  hicdn  wil  ts'z  ?"    Tsl  tsz 

f.  1  8.  chl  wei  ye. 

g.  2.  Ar  shu. 

g.  5.  Ts'(m-l6  chung  yiu  dr  shti,  pftn-shii  tsln-i,  yi  tsal  klng-sz  kwo-hwo. 

g.  21.  Ihvii  yl-jl  lal  ts'an  t'dn-kid,  ts'an-shu  lid  dr  kw'ftn  chl.     So  ch'fi  chl 

h.  12.  shl  ts'u-cheii  pii-k'dn.     Klng-shii  yu:  "  Ju  kit  wil  hwd,  d-shl  >'•>(  mcl- 

i.  3.  wi,  ho-pu  siii  ngd  tau  king,  yl-kien  shl-mien?"    Ts'aa-shh  lun-jen, 

i.  18.  t'ung  wdng  kl  tau  king,  kwo-jen  shl-ying  kial  i  yl-jl  dr  shii  t'iing 

j.  9.  cho  me!  Lai  yl-hiung  kiv.en,  kl  tsidng  ts'an-shii  hwo  k'ii!    Ts'dn-shii 

j.  23.  td  hiai,  wdn  yii:    "Tsz  chit  ch'dng  yiu  tsz  hat  hn  ?"    Yu:    "Jen." 

k.  ii.  Ts'an-shu  ts'z,  yu  :   "  Fl  ngd  chl  fit  ye,  yu  k'i  pdng-hwdng  dr  kdn-cll; 

1.  2.  shu  jo  gdn-tsing  dr  tsau-k'dng?"   Sti  yun:  "  Ning  shl  k'al  mei-chu, 

1.  1  6.  mo-shl  ts'iu  mei-fdn  !"   Tsl  tsz  chl  wei  ye  ! 


men  who  are  mentioned  in  the  opening  stanza  (Haii-kl  sdn,  1  1.  a.  10).  They  united  with 
a  solemn  oath  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  Han  family.  They  associated  with  them- 
selves Lit  -pit-,  Kiiny  m'iny,  and  ~Yutn-shaii,  and  finally  established  the  kingdom  of  Slii*. 
Another  famous  general,  Tsaii-tsau,  succeeded  in  forming  the  kingdom  of  Tr«b,  and  Siin- 
JciuSn  raised  for  himself  the  kingdom  of  Wu  c:  these  were  the  Sdn-JcwS,  'the  Three  King- 
doms,' which  form  the  subject  of  this,  the  best  historical  romance  of  the  Chinese. 

Pw'un-Tfu  (14.  a.  6)  is  a  mythical  personage,  who  is  described  in  Chinese  books  as  the 
first  man,  who,  though  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  had  the  Herculean  task  allotted  to 
him  of  bringing  the  chaos  into  a  cosmos,  of  making  order  and  beauty  out  of  confusion. 
The  Rationalists  of  China,  commonly  called  Tauists,  have  proceeded  to  particularise  the 
acts  of  this  individual  ;  they  describe  his  work  of  splitting  the  heavens  and  chiselling  the 
rocks.  His  efforts,  they  say,  were  continued  eighteen  thousand  years.  On  his  death  his 
head  became  a  mountain,  his  breath  the  winds,  and  his  voice  thunder,  with  other  ridiculous 
stories,  similar  however  to  the  Scandinavian  myths  on  this  subject.  For  a  long  account 
of  this  myth  see  Dr.  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  VI.  p.  196,  where  a  curious  picture 
:i  of  Pw'dn-lil  at  work. 


A  VERSION  OP  .€80P's  FABLES. 

Translation  of  .AVr'.v  bibles,  by  Rolx-rt  Thum.  AVy  .  9.  miti,-.'  tr.,-t  (i 
•/ i-<i}> fad),  page  i.j. 

The  wolf  devours  the  sheep. 

In  the  primitive  times  of  Puxtn-ku,  when  ull  the  birds  and  U-aata  could 
speak,  one  day  a  wolf  and  a  sheep  were  drinking  nt  tin-  same  stream, 
wolf  wished  to  devour  the  sheep,  but,  thinking  within  himself  that  '< 
excuse,  he  reproached  him  sternly  and  said:   "You  are  making  this  \v 
muddy,  so  that  I,  your  superior,  cannot  drink,  I  must  kill  you."     Tin-  *!,. •«  j, 
replied:  "Your  Honour  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  aid  I 
lower;  though  the  water  is  muddy  it  is  no  obstacle  to  your  drinkivi        'Hi- 
wolf  again  reproached  him  and  said  :  "  Last  year  on  a  particular  day  you  said 
something  offensive  against  me;    I  ought  to  kill  you."     The  sheep  I 
"  Your  Honour  is  under  a  mistake,/or  last  year  on  that  particular  day  I  waa 
not  born.    How  could  I  offend  against  Your  Honour?"  The  wolf  then,  instead 
of  being  ashamed,  became  angry,  and,  reproving  him,  said :   "  Your  par 
offended  against  me,  and  it  is  your  fault  too,"  and  forthwith  devoured  him. 
The  proverb  says :   "  If  you  want  to  impute  a  crime  to  any  one,  why  distress 
yourself  at  the  want  of  an  excuse  ?"  This  is  what  is  meant. 

The  two  mice. 

In  a  retired  village  were  two  mice,  who  were  both  relatives  and  friends. 
One  of  them  went  to  live  in  the  city,  and  one  day  unexpectedly  she  cain 
the  village  to  visit  her  old  friend.    The  country  mouse  begged  to  be  allow  < 
entertain  her.    But  the  provisions  which  she  brought  out  were  coarse  and  foul, 
and  were  not  good  enough  for  the  city  mouse,  who  said :  "  Your  abode  is  not 
beautiful,  and  your  household  food  is  neither  fine  nor  savour}-,  why  not  come 
with  me  to  the  city  and  take  a  look  at  the  world  ?"  The  village  mouse  gl 
went  with  her,  and  on  arriving  at  the  city  she  found  certainly  that  the  food 
was  very  different.     But  one  day,  as  the  two  mice  were  together  drinking,  a 
fierce  dog  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  was  nearly  seizing  upon  the 
country  mouse  and  carrying  her  off.     The  country  mouse,  in  great  alarm, 
enquired,  saying :  "  Are  these  evils  always  here  ?"  Her  friend  replied  :  "  Yea," 
Then  the  country  mouse  begged  to  be  excused,  and  said:  "This  is  no  happi- 
ness to  me,  with  all  this  terror  and  good  victuals.    There  is  nothing  like  peace 
and  coarse  husks."    The  common  saying  is:  "  It  is  bettor  to  drink  i 
with  pleasant  feelings,  than  to  eat  the  rice  that  produces  sorrow*."     This 
is  just  what  it  means. 

*  Lit.  'opening  eye-brow  rice-water'  than  'sorrowing  eye-brow  rice.' 
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